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PREFACE. 


Although this is tho first time that a translation of tlie 
Tarilih-i-Ra^hidi, into English, has been presented to the public, 
it is necessary to explain that translators and historians have 
already used the hook, to some extent, as a source from which 
to draw facts for their writings. Not only lias its scope and 
its general purport, as a history of the Moghuls, been familiar 
to Ori(mtalists for some fifty years, but much of its contents 
has also been made known, in a more or less scattered way, 
while its name is fre(juently found quoted in support of one 
historical passage or another. And if this is the case in 
English writings, it is tlie same when we refer to the works oi 
Continental authors wlio have occupied themselves with the 
annals of Central Asia. Yet, though the value of the book has 
been acknowledged in this indirect manner, no complete trans¬ 
lation into any European language has hith(‘rto been made. 

The nearest ajiproach to an adequate translation, so far as I 
am able to ascertain, was that made by the late Mr. W. Erskine 
of the E. I. Company’s service, more than half a century ago, and 
some fourteen years after the publication of the Memoirs of 
Baber. Mr. Erskiue’s work, however, has never been put into 
print, and seems, indeed, to be very little known outside the 
MS. department of the British Museum. It appears to hav(i 
been taken in hand in 1S40, after his retirement from the 
Company’s service, and to have been completed at the beginning 
of the next year.^ It consists of 221 folio pages closely written, 
and, in one form or another, includes the greater part of the 
Tarikh-i-Iiashidi. But the work varies greatly in character ; 
in some places the author has set himself to translate fully and 
accurately from the text, and has been at pains to produce a 
rendering that would seem to be intended for publication; in 
other places lengthy passages—sometimes whole folios—are 

^ From a note iu tlu3 mariiin, it appears that he tinished it on the 4th of 
January, ISU. The M^ 5 . is iiumhered at the British Museum, Add. 2(),l)12. 
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summarised more or less briefly; and in others, again, more 
memoranda, or headings, are given to show the drift et the 
author’s narrative; while, finally, considerable sections of the 
hook, at various places, are omitted altogether. 

The document, therefore, valuable though it is, can scarcely 
bo regarded as a translation of the Tarilili-i-ILashuli. Ihither, 
it appears to me, after a close acquaintance with it, to have 
been prepared less with a view to producing a complete English 
version of Mirza Haidar’s history, than for some other and 
more special purpose. Whether Mr. Erskine ever contemplat(Ml 
publishing the Taril'li-i-Bashidi in an English dress, there is 
nothing to indicate, but there are several circumstances con¬ 
nected with tlie MS. at the British Jluscum, which lead me to 
conjecture that it was intended ratlier as a preparatory study 
for the compilation of his second important work— The llistorij 
of India under the Moghuls —of wdiich the first and second 
volumes (the only ones ever completed) appeared in 1851. In 
the first jdace, the passages, or sections, of the Tarihh-i-Itashidi 
devoted to the dynastic history of tlie Moghul Khans and 
their transactions, are usually those wdiich are translated in 
full in the manuscript. Secondly, the Tarihh-i-Rashidi is not 
only frequently cited in the two volumes of the history, but, in 
many parts of them, passages from the ]\rS. are found tran¬ 
scribed word for word, while the author mentions, in his preface, 
that ho has based his knowledge of the Moghuls and their 
chronicles chiefly on Mirza Haidar’s evidence. Indeed, the 
greater part of Mr. Erskine’s introduction is a summary of the 
Moghul annals as put forward by IMirza Haidar, and by ]\lirza 
Haidar alone, for no other Asiatic author deals with the sul)ject 
in any but a merely incidental way. A third circumstance 
pointing to the same conclusion is, tliat bound up in the same 
volume of MSS. with the fragimiitary translation of the 
Tarihh-i-liashidi, we find a second docurmuit, which consists of 
a similar (H)ndcnsed translation, in Mr. Erskine’s handwriting, 
of the third volume of the Ikhdl Nanut Jahdyigiri of J\lutaniad 
Khan, a w^ork that seems to have been studied with a view to 
another—probably the fourth—volume of the History of India. 
Thus it seems very likely that the precis (if it may be so called) 
of the Tanhh-i-Itashidiy was drawn up as a preliminary study 
for the historical works the author was at that time planning ; 
and if this is the case, no better proof could be ofiered of 
the care and thoroughness he devoted to the task, for this 
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document alone seems to have needed nearly a year of labour, 
while tlie Taril'li-i-Rasliidi is only one amon^ many Oriental 
authorities whom Mr. Erskine studied, in the ori^dnal, and 
made use of—a fact to which the footnoics of his History 
clearly testify. 

Besides serving the purpose of its own author, the ]n'eci^ 
translation has also been made to contribute much that is 
valuable to the works of Sir TT. TIoworth, whom little (iseapes 
that is authentic and original, however ditlicult of access. In 
his Historjf of the Mongols more especially. Sir H. Ho worth 
gathered much information regarding the tribes of Central 
Asia and the genealogy of Moghul Khans, and was able to 
throw light on some of th(i most obscure chapters of Asiatic 
history, from Mirza Haidar’s data, as found in this document. 
Had it only beem more C()mj)lete, and had the geography and 
ethnography of Central Asia beem known in iMr. Erskine’s day 
as well as they are known noAV, the Historg of tiu' Mongols 
would no doubt have contained all the essential parts of the 
Tarilih-i-Rasliidi^ and little would have beiai left to occupy tlie 
editor of tin; present translation. But it is precisely during 
the last fifty y(‘ars that much lias been hairned on these 
subj(uds, so tliat a gri'at d(;al of wliat was iinintelligilih* to ^Ir. 
Erskine, and conse([uently hd’t untranslated or in obscurity, is 
now easily tilled in, by the liglit of more modern knowledge. 

The only English writer besides Mr. E^rskine who has made 
any extensive use of the Tarikh-i-Rashidiy in the original 
Persian, is the late Surg.-Gen. W. H. Bidlew. In 1873 Dr. 
Bellew accompanied Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, and 
compiled, as a contribution to the oliicial report of the mission, 
a history of Eastmui Tiirkistan, which is largely drawn from 
Mirza Haidar’s data, for the pindod covered by tlie latter’s 
narrative. Dr. Bellew had not set himself the task of trans¬ 
lating the Tarikh-i-Rashidiy nor was he coiieerned wdth any 
part of it that did not bear directly on the country to which 
the mission report had reference. His history, therefore, is a 
compilation, only, from certain portions of Mirza Haidar’s wwk, 
and though in some places it contains much detail, it cannot 
be compared, even as a precis of the book, wdth IMr. Erskine's 
MS. at the British Museum. In some respects—as for instance, 
the names of places and geographical notices—it is, perhaps, 
more valuable than that document, for the wniter’s local know¬ 
ledge, and opportunities for deriving information from the 
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natives of the country, gave him a distinct advantage over the 
earlier translator. 

In the same way, Mr. E. B. Shaw, while on duty in Yarkand 
and Kashgar, took up a section of the book and translated some 
passages from it, which were published in the GeograiMcal 
Society's Journal for 1876. These do not touch on the history, 
but relate exclusively to the geography of Eastern Turkistan 
and its neighbouring regions on the south and south-west. 
They contain translated extracts from Mirza Haidar’s opinions, 
which are fully and accurately elucidated by Mr. Shaw, accord¬ 
ing to modern knowledge of the subject and local information. 

Another short section of the Tarihh-i-Rashidi is found in 
Elliot’s History of India told hy its Oivn Authors —a work 
that consists of extracts (by various translators) from Asiatic 
writers, only when these relate to the history of India. The 
translation, in this instance, is by Professor Dowson, and com¬ 
prises the one episode of the battle of Kanauj in 1540, when 
the Afghans, under Shir Shah, won for a time the so-called 
Moghul l^mpire of Hindustan. But even this has not been 
given in full: only tlie actual account of the battle l)eing 
thought necessary, by the editor, as an illustration of the 
events of the period, while some rather lengthy passages, con¬ 
taining the author’s views of the policy to be adopted by the 
Moghuls at that critical moment, have been omitted. 

AVJiether Moorcroft used the book, is not clear from the 
posthumous narrative of his travels which has come down to 
us, through Professor II. H. Wilson. He mentions Mirza 
Haidar’s name on one occasion only, and ascribes a statement 
to him connected with Kashmir, without directly citing his 
work. If, however, Moorcroft did know the Tarikhd-Badtidi, lie 
would be, probably, the first Englishman to l)ecome acquainted 
with it, for his reference to it dates from 1822. 

In Eussia, I believe Professor (Irigorieff used the Tarikh-i- 
Basliidt in editing the Uussian version of Eitter’s Erdknnde, 
and it may be that other Orientalists in that country have iiho 
reproduced portions of it in their own language; but in French 
and German Oriental literature, I do not know that the book 
is more than referred to, and even that very rarely. I make 
this statement, however, with reserve, for it is quite possible 
that extracts may have been j)ublished, though I have not 
met with them. 

As regards texts in the original Persian (for Mirza Haidar 
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wrote in Persian), though not particularly rare in Europe, they 
are seldom to ho obtained, as far as my experience goes, in any 
Asiatic country. In England, there are three copies at the 
British Museum, one in the possession of Professor Cowell, at 
Cambridge, and it would appear that three or four more, at 
least, are in the hands of private persons. But these are not 
all of equal value: one, at any rate, of those in the British 
Museum being a modern Indian copy, marred by many corrup¬ 
tions, while another is not quite complete. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society own two partial translations into Turki, 
which they were good enough to place at the disposal of the 
Ikitish Museum, to be used for purposes of collation in pre¬ 
paring the present English version. Neither of these, how¬ 
ever, is complete; one of them consists of the Second Part only, 
and the other of merely a portion of that Part. In the public 
libraries on the Continent, I am informed that examples are 
often to be met with, but whether in the original or in Turki, 
I am not aware. 

It appears, in any case, that European c.olh^ctors have, in a 
grcait measure, exhausted the supply that might be thouglit to 
be availa1)le in one part of Asia or anotlier. In India, I believe 
that copies exist in some of the libraries of Calcutta and 
perhaps elsewhere, l)ut a search among tlie native booksellers, 
which was’made for me in 1891, resulted in finding nothing. 
In Persia and Afghan Turkistan I have never been able to 
hear of the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, while in the country to which it 
chiefly refers, and where it would be most likely to be in 
request, there is reason to think that scarcely any examples 
are now left; at any rate, all the iinjuiries that I was able to 
mak(*- from 1880 to 1885, at Yarkand and Kashgar, produced 
only the Turki fragment alluded to above, as consisting of a 
2xn’tion of the Second Part of the book. In Kashmir, no copy 
was ever procurable by native inquirers, who endeavoured, at 
diirerent times, to obtain one for me ; yet it seems probabh? 
that the more perfect Turki copy in the Bible Society’s library, 
may have been acquired, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
by a civil officer in Kashmir. 

For the present translation, Mr. Boss made use, chiefly, of the 
Persian text numbered Add, 24,090, of the British Museum 
Catalogue, and with this he collated the one marked Or, 157, 
that of Professor Cowell (who very kindly lent it for the 
purpose) and, in the Second Part, the more perfect of the two 
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Turki versions belonging to the Bible Society. This last 
proved a valuable aid in clearing up obscure passages, and in 
deciphering ill-spelled and badly written names of places and 
tribes. It is the work of an intelligent man, who km'w the 
countries his author wrote about, and who read what he 
translated with judgment and discrimination. He constantly 
interpolates a word or two, or a sentence, in order to make the 
meaning clearer, and frequently sjiells the nam(^s of places in 
Turki-speaking countries, with vowel points, and in so chuir a 
way that they can be recognised, if not idcmtitied. This is a 
service few Asiatic translators, or copyists, are able to rend(u to 
the modern European reader; and the only pity is that the 
anonymous scholar was unal)h‘ to do for the Tibetan names, what 
he accomplished for the Turki ones. lie nowhere giv(‘s his 
name, but the end of his work is subscribed by a line as follows : 

I completed this translation in the year 1208, Jannid IL 
22nd, in the town of Khotan’’— ?.c., in the year 184”) a,d. 

A few words may be necessary to (explain how tliis Englisli 
version has come to see the light, and liow it is tliat it should 
have been undertaluui by one who has not enough Persian to 
be his own translator. My attention was first called to tlu^ 
Taril^lwi-lia^liidi as far back as 1877, by my friend the Iaf(* 
Mr. 11. B. Sliaw, who had used portions of it wlnm ho himscdf 
was living and travelling in the countries it describes. lie 
was enthusiastic in his admiration of th(‘- author s intelligiuiei', 
and of the value of the work as a “ guide book to l^lastern 
Turkistan and the surrounding regions. lie had intended, as 
I always understood, to take up the translation of it after 
completing his Turki vocabulary; but in June 1879 he died, 
while on service in Burma, leavijig the vocabulary only just 
finished.^ 

For some years after this, I endeavoured to find a copy, 

^ 1 may remark here, that since com[)letuig tlie present version, and 
indeed, within the last few weeks, I have been favoured by Capt. F. E. Yoimg- 
husband, and others of Mr. Sijaw’s friends, with an opportunity of exanuning 
some of the papers which he left. Among these are several unpublished 
extracts from the Tarilth-i-Iiashidiy as well as some more complete seel ions 
of a rare U'urki work called the Tazkira-i-Khwdjaydn (‘The Memoirs uf the 
Khwajas’) which forms—from a chronological point of view—a continuation 
of Mirza Haidar’s history. The translations from the latter work w('re 
evidently intended, by Mr. 8havv, for early publication, but the fragments 
from the Tarikh-l-Iiashidi appear only to have been [ireliininary studies 
destined to serve, at some future time, as a groundwork for a more complete 
translation. 
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believing tliat, with the help of native Munshis, my small 
knowledge of Persian might be sufficient to produce a practical, 
working, English version, though by no means a scholarly 
translation. But where, and when, I could avail myself of 
native assistance, no text was forthcoming, and it was only on 
returning to England in 1893, that I became acquainted with 
Mr. Erskine’s partial translation among the MSS. of the 
British Museum. My first impression was that by filling up 
the gaps in this document, and rectifying the names, etc., a 
version might be obtained, which would be sufficiently com¬ 
plete to publish uiuh'r Mr. Erskine’s name. Tt soon became 
apparent, however, that the bulk of the MS. was only a 
summary of the text, and in some places was so brief, that the 
word ‘‘ translation ” could in no way be made to apply to it. 
It was also found that in addition to many other omissions— 
some long, some short—the whole of the lengthy extracts from 
the Zafar-Ndma of Sharaf-ud-Din Ali, Yazdi, which the author 
embodies in the First Part of the Tarikh-i-liashidi, to tell the 
story of Timur’s times, had been left untouched ; while certain 
marginal notes showed that Mr. Erskine had, in many passages, 
been uncertain of the author’s meaning. In these circum¬ 
stances, there seemed no course open but to make a now 
translation. Accordingly I sought advice in the only quarter 
where a knowledge of J\[irza Haidar’s original work was to be 
found. J)r. Charles Bieu, in compiling his catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the British Museum, had thoroughly examined 
the TariJih-i-Rashi(lij and had described its contents; he knew 
its difficultit!S and saw, also, how imperfect would be the 
result of trying to expand and piece together Mi\ Erskine’s 
document. It was owing to his advice therefore, and through 
his good ofliccs, that I obtained the assistance of his former 
pupil, ]\lr. Boss, to undertake a new translation ; and I believe 
that although Mr. Boss holds a diploma for Persian from the 
Ecole des Langues Oricntales Vivantes of Paris, and has won 
the Ouseley scholarship, no better guarantee for his proficiency 
is needed than Dr. Bieu’s recommendation. It need hardly be 
added that in the new translation Mr. Erskine’s yrech was 
extensively used, and that Mr. Boss derived from it much light 
and assistance. 

The work of translation was begun with the year 1894 and 
took seven months to finish. The method followed was for 
Mr. Boss to put sections of about five folios at a time into 
English, generally leaving out obscure or uncertain passages. 
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Each of these sections Was then gone through, in company with 
Mr. Iioss and, usually, with one of the texts at hand. The 
uncertain passages were then discussed and filled in, or marked 
oft‘ for further investigation; but the revision of the English, 
and the addition of footnotes, together with the solution of the 
puzzles in which the book abounds, were subjects left for me to 
take up at a later opportunity. In editing the English version, 
my object has been to render the language fairly clear and 
readable, without so changing the translation as to alter the 
author's meaning. But this has proved to be not always an 
easy task, for numerous passages occur where the translation 
will only bear slight amendments, without impairing its 
accuracy. Asa rule, indeed, the latitude that could be allowed 
was small, so that it has been necessary to leave many sentences 
and paragraphs standing in rather awkw ard phraseology, which 
it would liave been easy—and was even tempting—to improve, 
had the author\s words permitted the license. 

As regards tlie spelling of l>rop(n names, it was at lirsi 
ijitended that all sliould be reproducual according to tlie system 
ill use at the Britisli I\[useum —/.r.,an t‘xact Iransliteration, w licro' 
each Persia7i and Arabic lett(‘r wliich Jias no singh^ (a|uivah*nt in 
Englisli, is distinguished by some accent or diacritical sign, 
ihis design, liovvever, could not be followed out for various 
reasons. Indeed, the work of translation was scarcely linislual, 
when Mr. Boss left England to pursue his Oriental studi(‘s on 
the Continent, and the task ot attempting to harmonise the 
spelling tell to me. I found it impossible, with the time at my 
disposal, to carry out the original intention, seeing that many 
of the names would have had to bo searched out, afresli, in tlui 
verjiacular texts—an undertaking that would have involved 
lre(pient attendance at the British Museum. I decided, 
thereloia^, to write all accoidiiig to tlie simple method of Sir W. 
Jones, or that adopted by the Government of India in their 
official documents and publications. This system may be, to a 
certain extent, imperfect, for it does not, in every instance, 
show exactly what was the Persian or Arabic spelling of the 
w^ord represented, and therefore is not a complete guide to 
re-conversion; but it gives, as nearly as possible, the correct 
pronunciation, while it secures a degree of accuracy sufficient 
lor practical purposes.^ It has moreover the advantage of 


IL in;iy bu said to consist oi acccntiiating the a, in order to give the sound 
or tUat ietter in father; wUiUi otiier vowels are expressed (as Mr. H. G. Keene 
has mrsplv n^ ‘M.v th. «nm.1s In ‘r..nuW;nt’ and ‘ nh.v » » 
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simplicity, and avoids that air of pedantry which readers 
who do not occupy themselves with Oriental languages, usually 
discern in the more perfect system, and which they find 
repellant. On the other hand, those who are proficient in the 
languages concerned, do not require to be informed how the 
great majority of names are written by the original authors. 
A small number of new and unfamiliar place-names form tlie 
only exception to this proposition, but these are usually so 
carelessly and incompletely written in the original texts, that 
a critical transliteration can have no great value, even when it 
is possible to give one. 

In endeavouring to throw light on the narrative, and to 
illustrate the author’s statements on subjects connected with the 
people or the geography of the countries he speaks of, I have 
used, as far as possible, the authority of writers whoso informa¬ 
tion may be cited, and verified, from works already before 
the public. Though I am personally acquainted, more or less, 
with all the tribes and races Mirza Haidar introduces, and with 
most of the localities, the reader will probably find it more 
satisfactory to bo r(‘ferred to a published authority, than to rely 
on the editor’s own reminiscenc(^s. This remark, however, only 
applies to a portion of the footnotes and of th(^ Introduction. 
For all historical matters, reference to acknowledged authorities 
would, in any case, be needed. 

It may be observed that in reproducing Mirza Haidar’s 
lengthy extracts from the Zafar-Nama, at the beginning of the 
book, his transcription was not ndied upon. Mr. Koss trans¬ 
lated these sections directly from the texts of the work in the 
British Museum, and only added the Mirza’s interpolation 
(which is repeated in several places) that the country called 
“ Jatah,” by the author of the Zafar-Ndma, was one and the 
same with “ Moghulistan.” Neither was the very free version 
of the Zafar-Ndma, by Petis de la Croix, used for any purpose 
beyond the comparison of names, and ]\Ir. Ross’s translation will 
be found, I believe, to bo much more perfect than the French 
one of two hundred years ago. It has been embodied in the 

(^Orient. Biogr. Diet., p. vii.). It may be added that ordinarily used and 
well-known names have been spelled, in the Introduction and footnotes, as they 
arc commonly met with in English writings; though in tiie text they stand 
as the author has written them. Thus in the text will be found, for instance;, 
Bdbar, Deldi, Gang, etc.; while elsewhere these names occur as Baber, Delhi, 
Ganges, etc- 
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text without any break in the immbei’ing of the cliaptors, as 
Mirza Haidar embodies it in his original manuscript, but it has 
been printed in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the 
text, in order to distinguish the difference of authorship. 

A few words, only, are needed in explanation of the map. In 
the first place, its object is to show all the places mentioned in the 
Tarihh-i-Rasliidiy which can surely be identified, and the posi¬ 
tions of which can be established. In the second place, it was 
obviously necessary to lay down all the localities alluded to, 
on a basis of the best data available, regarding the physical 
geography of the region concerned, liut a map containing 
only the names mentioned by Mirza Haidar would have had 
little significance. As a guide to their whereabouts, easily 
recognised points of some kind were needed, and for this 
purpose a number of the most ordinarily known, and least 
irrelevant, names in modern geography, have been used. They 
are marked at fairly wide intervals all over the included region, 
and may be regarded, for the most part, as mere “ signposts for 
pointing to the places spoken of by the author. 

It might appear, at first sight, that the map would have been 
more useful, if the designations of the tribes had been inserted, 
and marked in such a way as to show the regions they inhabited ; 
also that the boundaries, or approximate limits, of the various 
countries and kingdoms should have been indicated. But in¬ 
formation of this kind it is impossible to give on a single sheet, 
intended to serve for a period of over two centuries in duration. 
The whole burden of the history to bo illustrated is “ muta¬ 
bility ” ; and a series of maps, instead of one, would be requisite 
to show the boundaries that existed from time to time, or the 
moves that occurred among the tribes. It has been found 
expedient, therefore, to omit all information of a transitional 
nature from the face of the map, and rather to make it exclusively 
geographical. 

For the rest, everything has been done to render it plain and 
easy to refer to; and with this end in view, all needless dcitails, 
both in the matter of names and of physical features, have been 
avoided. It will be found, I believe, to be the only map which 
contains most of the names used in historical works relating to 
Central Asia during the Middle Ages. The original drawing 
is by Mr. H. Scharbau, and is clear and excellent of its kind. 

It is with pleasure that I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to several gentlemen who have been so good 
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as to lend me n helping hand, at various stages of my task. To 
no one am I more grateful than to Sir Henry Howorth, w hose 
interest in the book, from first to last, has been manifested in so 
many practical ways, that it is perhaps doubtful whether, in its 
absence, the manuscript would over have reached the printer. 
Dr. liieu’s good offices T have already alluded to ; but I here¬ 
with offer him my thanks for the grace and patience with 
which ho rendered them, in part to myself, and in part to 
Mr. Ross in connection witli the technicalities of the translation. 
My gratitude is also due to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for the 
valuable advice he has accorded me, and for many references 
to books and other documents which his extensive reading— 
perhaps unsurpassed on most Asiatic subjects—enabled him, 
with great generosity, to place at my disposal. In tendering 
my acknowledgments to Dr. L. A. Waddell for the favour he 
has done the reader in adding somo notes to Mirza Haidar's 
chapters on Tibet, I have only to refer to his able and 
original work on ‘ Lamaism in Tibet,' to guarantee apprecia¬ 
tion of his remarks. I gladly avail myself of this occasion, also, 
to express my sense of obligation to Her ]\Iajesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, for the material assistance so liberally 
accorded by him, towards securing the publication of the 
volume. 

Finally, I must echo the author’s words when ho tells his 
readers that ho knows his book to bo full of mistakes. The 
subject on which I have chiefly to beg the indulgence of the 
critical is that of the spoiling of Asiatic names, though tliere 
may be other errors and omissions, duo to a want of those 
minute and repeated revisions of the proofs, that a book of this 
kind requires. My time on furlough, however, is limited, 
and as it has been necessary to complete the revisions before 
leaving England to return to Khorasan, some hurry has been 
ino\itablo. 

]\Iirza Haidar also tells his readers that no one but a Moghul 
can be interested in this history. Let us hope that he may 
not be entirely right in his forecast. Some few who are not 
Moghuls may rc'gard the preservation of his work as an advan¬ 
tage, and may find some attraction in it, even in an English 
dress; but how far these will bear with an editor who knows 
but little of his author’s language, is another question. It may 
be thought that a scholarly knowledge of the language of a 
book is essential in one who undertakes to elucidate it, in order 
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that he may realise the true significance of its scope, and 
properly understand its design. This may occasionally be the 
case; hut if there be any virtno in the words of the German 
poet— 

Wcr (Ion Dichtor will vcrstelicn, 

Muss in Dicliter’s Landc geluai, 

I would plead that the present is an instance in which some¬ 
thing besides language may help lead to a right interpretation 
of the author, and to an appreciation of his theme. 

N. E. 

Oriental Clur, 

25 il/arcA, 1895. 
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NOTE. 


The First Fart of the Tarikli-i-Eashidi ealled^ hj the A }(thor, 
the Tarikli-i-Asl, or ^ Ileal IliMoryd The Second Part he stifles 
Miikhtasar, or ‘ Epitonied 

The First Part was writfcai after the Second> Part had, heea 
completed. This accounts for the Author reinarl’inij, hi several 
idaces hi Part that he has writt(3ii eertahi passages in, 
Part 11.; while hi Part II. lie promises to make certain 
statements in Part I 


The sgstfon adopted in spi lling proper names has been eaiplaiiied. 
hi the Preface, pp. .v. and. xL, irhich sec. 


It has irso been noticed hi the. Preface {p. xii.) that the extracts 
from the Zafar-Nama are printed in smaller tgpe than the >*rs7 
of the text. No diferencc in tgpe, howem r, has been made for the 
extracts from the Tarikli-i-Jaliaii Kusliai. Those from the former 
worh {with the exception of the verg brief one in Chapter XCIX. 
of Part II) Were translated from original texts ; while thosf‘ 
from the latter {though collated with a copg of the Jiihm Kusliai) 
were translated from the Tarikli-i-Jfasliidi, as Mirza Haidar 
gives them. 

The ordinarg, or curved, parentheses in the text, are the 
Authors. The liglit angular braclats mclose, words inserted bg 
the translator or the edit</r, ni order to render a passage, coinphte 
in English, or to maL'e sense. The lu^avy angular brackets 
contain wordsj or seiitences^ interpolatrd bg tla‘ Turk! translator, 
or substituted, Jroin his version, and are the outcome if the colla¬ 
tion oj th(' Tnrki h xt with the Persian, dla if appi ar first at 
page 177 and continue, at intervals, to the end of the book. 


ihe Joot-notes to the text, rejerring to the translation, and 
signed It., are those of Mr. Boss. Those in Feetion IV. of the 
Introduction, when signed JL 11., are bg Fir Ilenrg lloworth. 
Those in Chapters LXXXIX. to XOl. added bg Hr. L. A. 
Waddell on certain Tibetan siibp'cts, are, sii/ned. with his initials. 
The rest (f the, notes are, editorial. 
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INTKODUCTIO N. 


SECTION 1. 

TIfE AUTHOU AND JUS liOOK. 


4'li(‘ Poet Willi' icrin^ on, tlirouA^ Aiiihic 
And LVisia, aid the wild < aniiaidan wast(‘, 

And *d(‘i’ tho aoiial iiioantaiiis uliicdi pour down 
Indus and Ox ns from tlicir icy eaves, 

In joy and exultation hcM Ins way; 
d'ill in the vale ol ( aslnniie, .... 
.lie streiclied 


Jlis laii'^nid limbs. 


—A hidor. 


The object of tli(3 Tarihh-i-ltasliuli, as the author tells his 
readers, is to pres{‘rve (he memory of the ]\loghuls and their 
Khans, which, at the time he wrote*, stood in danger of being 
altogether lost throngli the want of a (dironicler. It was a race 
that he kin^w to be not only d(‘cliniiig, but speedily approaching 
an end: its power was a dream of thi3 past; its numbers were 
dwindling at a rapid rate, chiefly through absorption into the 
neighbouring tribes then rising to influence ; while he himself 
had been a witness of the events and an actor in the scenes, 
which ha.d resulted in the remnant of his people being ousted 
from their own country, to find an asylum in a strange land. 
In short, the j\Ioghuls of Moghulistan—the eastern branch of 
the Chagliatai—had been nearly blotted trom existence, while 
their Khans, through a long course of intermarriage with 
other races, had ceased to be Moghuls in anything but the 
name. Mirza Haidar foresaw, therefore, that there might soon 
be nobody left to tell the story of a people who, only a few 
generations earlier, had regarded themselves with pride as the 
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descendants of Chingiz’s conquering liord('s, ^Yll<) made 
selves feared if not respected, hy tlieir neighbours, and who 
gloried in the indep('ndenc(i ol the wide step 2 )e-land Avliich was 
their home. Ail this had been changed when our author 
himself an exile and serving a foreign monarch -liad to consti¬ 
tute himself the historian of tlieir fall. Whetluir he was ahh* 
to appreciate the changes that were taking place around him, 
where they did more tlian affect liis own peoples, is p(*rliaps 
doubtful. It may be sujiposed that he was regarding evisits 
from too close a standpoint to be able to judge of their true 
proportions; but it has become evid(uit to later obscrviu’s that 
he had, for the period of liis liistory, a time of gradual Init 
extensive change, which brouglit results of the greatest im¬ 
portance to tlie future of a large section of Asia. ]\rr. Erskine, 
the historian of the ris(‘ of th(‘ Moghul dynasty in India, has 
pointed to this period, as tliat wliich gave I’ransoxiana to tlu‘ 
ITzbegs, ^roghulistan to tlie Kirghiz, and India to the ]\Ioghuls 
—but to the descendants of a brancli of tlie Moghuls quit(‘ 
separate from that of Moghulistaii.^ 

In Central Asia it was a period full of incident: wars w(‘re 
on foot on every side: states were being overrun and cities 
besieged, while; rulers arose or went down, almost from day to 
day, according to their fortune in war or intrigue. The 
princes and the descendants of exiled ruling families, together 
with most of the Khans and Ih^.gs of the various tribes, found 
themselves forced to take a side, either in supiiort of their 
house or their relations, or in self-defence; and in many cases 
they seem to have changed sides with as litth' consideration for 
the rights and wrongs of the cause, as wlum they iirst took a 
l^art in the quarrel. When they were strong they attacked a 
neighbour with or without reason; if succc'ssful, they (‘iijoyi^d, 
usually, a short imriod of bloody revcng(; and debauch(;ry, but 
soon had again to ''mount”—as tin* plirase was--for a new 
campaign; if beaten, they fled to some other neighbour, and if 
not jjut to death by him, waited,in exile, till a turn of fortun(‘’s 
wheel should afford a fresli chance of aggrandizement or plunder. 
"In the S23ace of about 120 years,” writes Sir H. Yule,no less 
than thirty descendants or kinsmen of Chaghatai are counted 

^ It will Lchct'ii, lower down, that Mil/.;i Haidar invariably speaks of the niliiiL- 
liouse whicli we know as “ Hie Mogliuls of India,” by the'iianic of (Jha<ihatai\ 
which is, of course, stiictly collect. He re.seive.s the name of Moghul to 
denote his own lacc—/.e., Hie de.scendants of tlie Moghuls (\n' Moiil^cjLs) of 
Moi^hnlistan. 'J'lie subjeer, will be explained further on in this Introduction. 



to havo oc(*npi(‘d his throne; and indeed revolutions, deposi¬ 
tions, ]nnr(l(‘rs, and usurpations seem to liavo succeeded eneli 
other with a frequency unusual even in Asiatic governments.” ^ 
Hen‘>, tlien, were times that ('ould liardly fail to make a 
historian of any soldier of fortune, who happened to have a 
taste for recording the events of his own life. Baber, the first 
of the Mogliuls of India, and our author’s cousin, especially 
answ(‘r(Ml to this description, and left hohind him a picture of 
his age wliich is almost, if not quite, unique among the works 
of Asiatic authors. He has been represented as at once a 
sohli(‘r, a historian, and an autobiographer; and his kinsman, 
Mirza Haidar, may justly be described in the same way. Baber, 
liow(‘ver, was a- better autobiograi)h(^r than Mirz ^ Haidar, and 
lie was iiiconijiarahly a greateu* soldier, as history proves. But, 
on the other hand, his /‘ousin may be fairly acknowledged the 
bfdter historian. While l>aber made history incidental to his 
own memoirs, the revei se was the case with Mirza Haidar. The 
Mirza wrote the history of his race and family with a definite 
purpose'; and when he came to his own days, he wove in his 
personal adventures as those of an actor and participator in 
the events he was recording—making the one illustrate the 
other; so that it may, with truth, be said that his life lielongs 
to his history. 

Though they dillered in remote origin, i\lirza Haidar was, to 
all intents and jnirposes, of the same nation and country as 
Baber; yet he wrote in Persian, while the latter wTote in the 
Chaghatai Turki (as the modern name is), current then, as now, 
all over (^eiitral Asia. Baber was a descendant oi Amir Timur 
(or Tamerlane), and was, consequently, on one side of his family, 
more', a Turk than a Moghul, for Timur bi'longed t'» the Barlas, 
a Turki tribi; of distinguished lineage. Following the common 
Tisage of the day, however, Mirza Haidar would havo called 
Baber a ‘‘ Chaghatai,” while the latter would have spoken of 
his cousin as a ‘‘ Moghul.” Mirza Jlaidar (-ame of the Dughhit 
tribe—a sub-division, or sept, of the true' i\Ioghuls of Chagha- 
tai’s liiKi—and one that was accounted about e([ual, in point ot 
nobility, to the Barlas. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
members of all the Moghul and Chaghatai ruling families had 
become much scattered, and mixed in blood, through frequent 
intermarriages with aliens. Many of them had, for several 
generations, lived in Turki countries, where they had become 
^ Cathay aad the Way Thither, ]>. 
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Turks ill nuiiiuers and laup;*uai^o. So iiiu(di was this tbo case 
with Bah(‘,r and liis kindred, tliat h(‘ had eonui to look upon 
liinisolf as more of a, Turk than a IMo^diui, and in liis Memoirs 
mentions, more tliaii onei^, his aversion and contempt lor iln^ 
]\[oirhul raenj Th(‘. Dudihlt laid remained mor(‘ distinctiv(‘]y 
Moghul, though among its members, also, much intmanixture 
with Turki tribes a])pcai‘s to have takiai ])lac(\ Thus the d urki 
in which J)al)er wrote his IVlemoirs, must have Ixa'ii tlu^ natural 
language of Mirza Haidar also, who probably knew little or 
nothing of tlic Moghul tongue, and in his capacity of Musulman, 
would have despised it as something appertaining to iniidels 
and bai'barians. Hut liowever this may be, when he wrote in 
Persian, he was certainly using a foriugii language, and it is lor 
this reason, perhaps, that his style is wanting in the simplicity 
which (it is said) characterises that of Turki writers—a sim¬ 
plicity that Baber loved, and impressed upon his son, llumayun, 
as an accomplishment to be cultivated." 

That the Tardchd-llashidi was not writt(Ui for effect, or for 
tlie indulgence of a taste for literature, need Iiardly b(‘ reniark(‘d 
after what lias been said above. Tin' work is an (‘arnest om*, 
and the author, no doubt inbmded that it should l>e, l)efore 
everything else, a clear and complete exposition of the times h(‘ 
had set himself to chroiiiche On the whole he has been suc¬ 
cessful, and has produced a record that, in point of usefulness, 
will bear comparison (as far as can b(‘judg(‘d from translations) 
with most of those of Asiatic authors who have occupied tluun- 
selves in the sam(^ field, from the thirteenth century to theseviui- 
teenth.'^ His task was not an easy one, for much of the history of 
the times is complicated and obscure, and would require infinitij 
care and method to preseait it to tin' reader with perfect clear¬ 
ness. All was change and disorder. Princes and members of 

^ Ik' Minis lip Ills sciil i!ii< Ills r(‘i;aniniL; tlicin ni ^onic w liicli aic 

translated, as t.lldw.s- 

It the iMoi^liul lace were a lace il i.s a ha<l laee; 

And were the name Moghul written in p,‘>ld, il would he odions. 

h ake eaie not to pluck one ear ol corn irom a MimIiuPs harvi'st. 

The W(';phul seed is such that wliatevi'i* is sowed w'ith it is execiablc. 

— (Mt7noirs, p. Ud.) 

“ “ Von ccitainly do nut excel in letter wiitiiu, and lad ehielly hceausi* you 
have a <^ieat desire to show your aecpnrenieaits. kur the future you should 
write nuaifoetedlv, with clearness, using [ilaiu words, which w'ould cost less 
troubh' both to the writer and tlie reader.”— (lb, p. 3hd.) 

^ ]\rr. Ki>kinc has reinaiked tliat it forms a “ valualde aecuiupauiuient to 
the (.'oiiiineutiiries of Baber, wdiicli it illustrates in every page.”--- (///.s7. of 
Indiuy i., p. lUd.) 
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reigning families wandered and married in every direction, and 
their lionses dovetaih'd into orui anotlier in a manner almost 
calculated to set at defiance any metliod of narration, liowever 
systematic: the limits of countries were nowhere fixed, whih?, 
unlike in any otlier part of the world, many of the leitions 
dealt with 'woro nomads, who sometimes migrated eii masse from 
one region to another, or sometimes wer(‘ found divided in their 
political sul)ordination, as w(‘ll as in their ahod(‘S. Even tluj 
]iames of the countri(‘s wiun; not defined; and in some cases the 
tribe and tlic region it o(*(uipi(‘d, were*- confused under one name. 
In otli(*rs, th(,‘ country and the chief town were not distinguished ; 
wliil(‘- in some, again, a placid or a people might known by 
differmit names to diilerent neighbouring nations. Tin' author 
who could construct from thesii confused mat(n*ials an intc'lli- 
gible and fairly consecutive narrative, can scaiaady be blaiiK'd 
if his read(‘r should ociaisionally he perplexcxl in linking the 
various incidents tog(*th('r, or in distinguishing betwc'cn some 
of th(‘ actors wlio took part in tlnun. i\lore especially should 
ho be triaited ^^itll leniency, wlien it is considered that wliat 
was clear to liim at tln‘ time, and on tin' spot, must ncxTssarily 
b('ar an entiiady diderent comph'xion wlnm vii^wial by the 
Western reader, after a lapse of move than tliixa* liundri'd years, 
and after all tlie clianges that hav(‘ tak(‘n placii in the interval. 
It may 1)e said that the art of tlie historian consists in over¬ 
coming tlies(* dillicultic'S, and in leaving ladiind him a narrative 
tliat will b(^ clear for all tiiiu*-; hut tliis would he too much to 
expect from an Asiatic aiitluu*, (‘ven though he might be an 
experiemced writer, and not, as in Mirza Haidar's case, a roving- 
adventurer or soldier of fortuiu*, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the times. To the most practised among tlnnii, systematic 
arrang(‘ment and clearni'ss of statement, as w(‘ understand the 
terms, are unknown, and even if they thought it worth while 
to consider tin* convenience of the renders they knew of, they 
could hardly liave cont(‘mphited their works being studied by 
foreigners, from countries of Avhich they had scarcely heard 
even the names. 

Still, after making every allow^aiice, it must he admitted that 
]\rirza Haidar’s hook has its shortcomings, when view('d as a 
practical history. His flights of unjueaning rhetoric are, 
unfortunately, frequent, if scarcely so ('xtravagant as those of 
most Persian writers. He constantly breaks out into verse, 
also, though lie usually indulges in this form of ornament 
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parenthetically—by way of declamation—and tluiB oiily in¬ 
terrupts the course of the narrative, while not marrinj^ its 
sense. His sentences, again, are often involved and his inc^an- 
ing not always apparent. This is more especially the (• 5 is(; 
where he uses the ratio ohliqiia^ and where he puts sp<‘(‘eh(‘S 
into the mouths of his characters; but when he confiiu'S him¬ 
self to tlie direct relation of an event, such as ili(‘ sieg(^ of 
Yaiigi-llisar or the battle of Kanauj, his deserij)tiv(' powco* is 
excellent, and the picture he pia'seuts is all that can l)(i desired. 
On the whole, it may l)e said that for an author who takes 
credit to himself (as tlu^ Mirza does in his prologue) for l)ciiig 
a past master in the art of making V(U*ses and in the ^‘episto¬ 
lary style/' his writing is not obscure as Asiatic writings go; 
and though rather tedious ]“epetitions are found in soinr of tlie 
historical sections, this is a fault on the right side, and causes 
less (‘mbarrassuient than when gaj)s occur in the narrative. 

These ])oints relate more' particularly to tli(‘ autlior’s styh‘, l)ut 
the chief inipeidections in tin* work lie deejier. Perhaps tliose 
jjjost to be de])lor(Hl, are the weakness ol' the chronology and 
tlie looseness with whicli numbeis and nn*asurements are us(*d. 
The former is a serious bhunish, but as it is most marked in 
the early parts of tln^ history, where tin; faults can be, to soiiu' 
extent rectitied, by nderiuices to Chinese and otlier annals, it 
is not ot vital conscajueiice. A great part ol his information 
having roachi^d him hj means of verbal tradition, passed down 
through three or four generations, the dati's. aliove all, would 
tend to suher; while, geiUTally, it may be supposed tliat Mirza 
Haidar had scarcedy riailised, as did Sir Walter Scott, that ' 
“ tradition is as frequently an inventor of fiction, as a presei v(‘r 
of trutli/’ The second defect is greatly to lie r(*gr(*ti(‘d, as 
many interesting passages ndating to military operations, tin; 
tribi^s, cities, ruins and curiosities are greatly diminished in 
value, from the want of accuracy in the figures la^cordi'd. The 
tendency, generally, it to (‘xaggiu’ate finely. A third, but less 
imp(;rtant d(dicicncy, is the one partially alluded to above* 
-nc., the want of systematic arrangeiu(*nt into divisions, or 
sections, the abscfina* of which is the clause of the frequent 
repetitions that occur, and tin* involution of one subject with 
another. 

Tli(* scope ami character of the TariJehd-Rashidi may be 
briefly summarised in much the same way as J)r. (diaries Itieu, 
the learned Keeper of the (Jriental Manuscripts at the Hritish 
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Museum, has described it in his official catalogued It may be 
regarded as ilie history of that branch of the Moghul Khans 
who separated tluuuselvcs, about the year 1321, from the main 
stem of the Ohaghatai, whiedi was then the ruling dynasty in 
Transoxiana; and it is the only history known t() exist of this 
branch of the Moghuls. Tlie original, or western line - -that of 
Transoxiana- was at that time declining in power, and through 
ijiternal dissensions and administrative decay, was rapidly 
approaching a final dissolution. The princess of the branch 
then thrown oil*, l^ecame masters of Mogliulistan tor .latali, as 
it was called at tliat period) and of all Kasteim Tnrkistan, and 
continued as a, ruling dynasty for more than two and a half 
centuri(‘S. ddie book is dividcal into two parts, vailed Daftnr, 
tli('- first of which is entirely historical, whih' tluj second con- 
taiiis r<'miiiisc(ai(*es of the author’s life and notices of Ohaghatai, 
Uzbeg and other princes, with whoin ho W'as acquai]it(‘d. 

The first Part, or history })ro])er, w^as written in Kashmir in 
1544 and 1545, and was completcul about I'^ebruary, loK), or 
five years after his installation as regent of that country. It 
includes, how'ev(‘r, a lat(U- addition, in which 1)53 of the Hajra 
(tth March, 154(), to 21st February, 1547) is mentioned as the 
curremt year. For the earlier p(‘riods it deals with, it is based 
on the traditions handed down to the author chiefly by his 
older relatives, comhiiK'd with the stateimoits of Sharaf-ud-Din, 
Yazdi in the prolegomena of the Zafar-Nama ; and, for the 
later periods, on his personal recolh'ctions. It contains a 
record of two distinct and parallel dynasties: (Ij that of the 
Khans of IVIoghulistan, beginning with Tughluk Timur, who 
reigned from 1347 to 13()2, and whose fatln'r, Tsaii Bugha, was 
the first to separate from the main Ohaghatai stem; and (2) of 
their vassals, the Dughlat Amirs of Eastern Turkistan, oiu‘ of 
the earliest of whom, Amir Ihilaji, tlu^ author’s ancestor, had 
raised Tughluk Timur to tlu5 Khanship. In the second period, 
the family of the Khans divided into two branches, one of 
which, superseding the Amirs of Kashghar (or Eastern Turkis¬ 
tan), continued to rule over Mogliulistan pro})er and Eastern 
Turkistan, with tluur capital at Kashghar, while the otlnu' 
became rulers of the provinces eastwaird of Aksu (known as 
Uighuristaii), and had their seat of government usually at 

^ of tlio I’cisiaii iMSS. in ilie Miiseiiin, Iw (’li. Bivii, 

I'h.l)., ihll), vol. ]., ]). 1()7. But. 1 nnly partially tollowed Dr. Hk'u.s 

aiialyhis ut tiiv 
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Turlaii. TliG author concludes his account of each witli a 
short sketch of their reigning representatives, at the time of 
writing. 

The second Part, wliich lias more than twice the extent of 
the first, and contains Mirza Haidar’s record of his life and 
times, was the first in point of date. The author wrote it in 
1541 42, and, as he states in the Froloyiie, with a view to 
preparing himself for tln^ more arduous task of historical compo¬ 
sition.^ It begins with his birth and concludes with an account 
of his second invasion of Kashmir, wdien, by a battle fought on 
the 2nd August, 1541, ho became master of the country. Tliis 
Part includes also some rules of conduct for kings, drawm uj) 
at tlic request of tlie author, by his spiritual guide, Maulaiia 
]\Iuliammad Kazi, wliose d(‘ath, in 1515, is recordi'd in the 
prc'ceding passage; while another moral treatise by a holy 
Shaikh, Shahab-ud-llin Mahmud, styled Khwiija Nura, is 
inserted in fnll.'^ 

The author is usually known as Mirza Haidar, and in this 
way he styles himself, though his full name and di'signation 
would bo Mirza Jluliammad Haidar, Dughlat, Kurkan. Hy 
some European writers, his usual a])pellati()n has beeii reversed, 
and lie lias become Haidar jMirza. In some parts of i\sia the 
distinction would lie a wude one ; for when “ Mirza ” is ])lac(‘d 
before a name, it means merely ‘‘Mr. ” or “Esq.,” and has 
al)Out the sani(^ signification as tln^ wmrd “ Khan,” when iisial 
by Persians of the bettfu* class, and by Hindustani Musulmans 
of all classes, at the present day. When placed afti'r a nanu', 
it is equivalent toPrince,” and is so used only by persons 
ladonging to a reigning family. In the case of our author 
eitlier would ])o suitable, seeing that In^ was a prince of the 
branch of Moghul Khans who w^ere, at that tiim^, rulers of tlni 
Kashghar province. But his grandfather, who had been one of 
these ruhus, had borne the same names, and seems always to 
have been styled with the word Mirza at the end -Miihaiumad 
Haidar Mirza. It may be as well, therefori', to draw as clear 
a distinction as possible' between him and his grandson. The 
latter tolls us, too, that he was known to his associates by the 

^ This should b(i borne in mind iu reading the b'xgfor in J^irt I. the author 
frequently alludes in \\h\\t ha has written in Tart Jl.; while in I’art JI. he 
promises to make mention of (certain events in Part J. 

Ah these two documents do not properly belong to the history, they have 
not been included in the translation. 
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style of Mirza Haidar, and as he himself uses it, the words may 
safely be placed in that order. 

In n^cordin^^ liis own descent, Mirza TIaidar descril)es hirn- 
S(df as tin; son of Muhammad Husain Kurkan, son of Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Kurkan, son of Amir-i-Kabir Said Ali, son of Amir 
Ahmad, son of Kliudaidad, son of Amir ]>ulaji. He wais born 
in the year of the Ilajra 905 (1499 1500 a.d)^ at Tashkaml, 
the capital of tlie province tlnai known as Shash, whore his 
father, Husain, had been made ^^'ovm’iior some six years before, 
l)y ]\lahmud, tlui titular Khan of Moghulistan and Kasbghar. 
The others naimul in the pcaligree were all Ami’*s of Kasbghar, 
while the cairliest of them, Jhilaji of the Dughhit tribe, is 
remembered as lading th(‘ first of the line to become' a i\Iiisul- 
maii. It was on the side of his mother, Khub Nigar Kbanim, 
that our author was related to the Emperor Haber. Slie was a 
daughter of Yunus, Khan of th(‘, Moghuls, and a }U)unger sister 
of Kutlugh Nigar Khanim, the motlnu* of Baber.*^ 

Mirza Haidar began his life in the midst of strife and 
advemtures. His fatluu’- a treacherous and intriguing man—• 
had been convicted of a mischievous plot against Baber at 
Kabul, hut had been pardomal on account of liis blood relathm- 
ship. Shortly afterwards he had falhui into the hands of Shahi 
])eg Khan (otherwise Shaibani Khan), the Uzbeg lead(U’, and 
had incurred that chiefs suspicion also ; but once more he w’as 
])(‘rmitted to escape, and repaired to Ibu’at, then tlie capital of 
Kh(jrasan. His intriguing natun*, however, being thouglit by 
Shahi Beg to bo dangerous (wen at a distance, he caused him 
to be put to death then*, after a short time, by emissaries whom 
he sent for tlu^ purpose from Transoxiana. 3luhammad Husain 
had taken with him into exile some members of his family, 
among whom was our author, then ([uite a child ; and it appears 
that after his fatlier’s murder, some of the ladainers of the 
family, believing the son to b(^ doomed to a similar late, had 
carried him off to Bokhara, and had placed him in concealment 
there. In 150S, when about nine years of ago*, he was taken 
in charge by one of these faithful friends, called iMaulana 
Muhammad (formerly his father’s khalifa, or religious guide) 
who determined to save the child from the death that awaited 
him at the hands of the relentless Uzbegs, and contrived to 
escape with him from the city. After a diiiicult and exciting 

^ The ye.ir DOa ii. began 8th August, 1100. 

^ See the genealogical table of the house of I'hagliatai lacing ]>. 49. 
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flight across the hill tracts of Khatlaii and Kulab, in the conrst* 
of whicli they several times narrowly escaped falling into tlie 
hands of hostile Uzhegs, they succeeded in crossing the Oxiis 
into Ihidakhshan. II(‘ro one Khan Mirza, a cousin and depen¬ 
dent of Baher, was at the time the reigning (diief, with Jiis 
capital at Kila Zafar on the Kokcha. lie received the (ugitivc's 
with kindness, and they remained a year with him, when Bahei 
sent to summon them to Kabul. On their arrival, Mirza Haidar 
was made a member of the Kmperor’s houseliold, and stuans to 
have been treated with much consideration. AVitliin a few 
months, however, Baber had to march northwards against tlie 
Uzbegs, w]ios(i main force was tlioii at Jfisar, and liis young 
(‘ousin accompanied the army. Tlui m'xt two years were stirring 
times, and Mirza Haidar, if not too young, must have learned 
mu(‘h of warfare, as it was conducted in those days in (Vmtral 
Asia. 

Bab(U'’s first two attempts on Hisar failed, but, on btlng joined 
by a large body of Persians fnan Klau-asan, his third advance 
n'snlted in a victory whi(*h gained him th(‘ p()ss(\ssion of 
Kuuduz, Kliatlan, and KJiuzar. Taking advantage of tlie 
reputation they had established, and of the defeat and death of 
Shahi Beg, which had just tlnui (lolO) taken place in a battle 
with the Persians near j\rerv, the allies lost little time in 
making an attempt on Hamarkand, the capital of Transoxiana. 
They marched first on Bokhara, when; the inhabitants opened 
their gates to them, and aftcu'wards to Samarkand, wliich they 
found undefended, the Uzbeg leaders having fled on thdr 
approach. Here Baber was rc'ceived Avith enthusiasm by th(; 
people, and was virtually master, for a time, of the greater part 
of (Jeniral Asia. AVitli his young guest i]i his following, he 
reaiained in Samarkand for some months, ANdien a strong com¬ 
bination of Uzb{\g tribes, compelled him and his Persian allies 
once more to take tln^ field-—though this time with very 
different results. Tlu^y advanced against Ihikhara, which laid 
in the lueantime been seized by the Uzbegs, Imt Averi'- repulsed, 
and shortly afterwards Avere disastrously defeated at the battle 
of (jrhajdiAvan, some distance to the north of the city. The 
alliance Avith the Persians came to an (uid and Babi.^r retreated 
to Hisar, Avhere he Avas surprised by an attack made l)y a body 
ot Moghuls in the service of the Uzbegs, and again experienced 
a crushing defeat. He then ]*etired to Kabul, but .Mirza Haidar 
had now left liim. Aft(‘r the retreat from Samarkand, his uncle, 
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Sultan Ahmad, tho Khan of Moghulistan, having written several 
times to ask Baber’s permission for the boy to be sent to him, 
at last obtained it, and Mirza Haidar, ‘‘led away by youthful 
impatience,” as lie himself writes, availed himself of the 
Emperor's consent, unwillingly given, and followed his uncle to 
Andijan, then the capital of Farghana. 

It was about the beginning of the year .1514 that Mirza 
Haidar ariivod at Andijan, and almost immediately afterwards 
entered tlie service of his kinsman Sultan Said Khan (the son of 
Sultan Ahmad), who had just then beiui conducting an expedi¬ 
tion against tlie Uzbegs in Tashkand, but l.ad returned to 
Andijan on the em^my evacuating their positions. ].)uring the 
following summer, liowev(‘r, tlie Uzl)cgs recovered themselves 
and marclied witli a larg(‘ force to lay siege to tlie Farghana 
capital. Sultan Said (*unvernal a council of his chiefs, who were 
unanimously of opinion that they were unable, without allies, to 
contend against the power of the Uzbegs ; they believed them¬ 
selves to hav(i a faiiau’ chance of success by undertaking an 
invasion of Kashghar, and wri'sting that province from Jlirza 
Aba Bakr, who then held it. This resolution was accordingly 
ado})ted, and before the Uzb(\gs had time to enter the country, 
the Khan with all his Amirs, their families and baggage, set 
out from Andijan and advanced towards Kashghar, by a route 
leading through ]\Ioghulistan. This Mirza Aba Bakr was of the 
line of Uughlat Amirs, and was regarded by tho Khans of 
Moghulistan as a usurpin’. He was an active and able soldier, 
though a cruel tyrant, and during his long rule, had made him¬ 
self master of nearly the whole of Eastern Turkistan, besides 
several of the neighbouring countries. In 1511 he had invaded 
Farghana, l)ut had there reciuved a check by coming into con¬ 
flict with Sultan Said, from Avhose forces he experieiu'ed a 
severe defeat at the battle of Tutluk, mair Andijan. It was this 
victory over the usurper, that emboldened Sultan Said and his 
Amirs to attack him again in his own stronghold. T’heir entei- 
prise resulted in a complete success: Kashghar was taken in 
1511, while Yangi-Hisar, Yarkand, and the remainder of the 
cities of Eastern Turkistan fell shortly afterwards. Abii Bakr, 
driven an exile to Ladak, was murdered on the road, and the 
line of Moghul Khans was re-established in Moghulistan and 
Eastern Turkistan. 

Mirza Haidar, though now only fifteen years of age, was raised 
by his cousin the Khan to a high position, and his life of activity 
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may be said to liavo b(‘gini about lliis time. lor tlie (‘iisuiiig 
nineteen years, during ^vlli(dl Sultan Saids reign bist('d, llio 
Jlirza served him in various capacities, but c]d(dly as a soldier; 
and it was only after the Khan’s (h'atli, wliich occurred wliilo 
returning from an exjiedition against Tjadak in lodlj, that 
ho a))andoi]ed KasJighar and transferred his services to tlie 
Cdiaghatais in India. 1I(‘ not only took part in Sultan Said’s 
Avars against thc^ Kirgldz and Uzbegs in IVlogliulistan, and against 
other tri])al emmiies, but AA\as entrusted Avith important com¬ 
mands on distant expeditions. Tlie first of these Avas an 
invasion of the liill country, then kiioAvn as Iblur, or Koloi*, in 
1»VJ7. The expedition was nominally uinhn* the command of 
the Khan’s eldest son, liashid Sultan, but si'oing tliat our 
author acted as a sort of tutor, or governor, to tliis young 
])rince, it seems that he had much to do with the (*ouduct of 
the camjiaign. Kolor may be described, roughly, as all the 
small hill states lying south of the JJindu Kush, betwiaui 
Ealtistan on the east and Afghanistan on the west—as the 
limits of these countries are iioav accepted. Thus it included 
Jliinza, (xilgit, Clutral, and probably most of the petty states 
sonudimes known as Yaghistan.” There appiairs to have been 
no cause for the invasion, otlu'r than that the inliabitants werc^ 
not iMusulmans; but considin-ations of this kind did not wi'igli 
Avith the (-eiitral Asian Ivlians, and Sultan Said, as tln^ author 
tells us, had always l)e(Ui ambitious of gaining glory by Avaging 
Avars against infidels.’’ The l>olor stati's Avere accordingly 
overrun and plundered during a Avliole Avinter, and the (expe¬ 
dition returned to Kashghar in th(e folloAving spring. 

In 17)21) dO tlu' Khan undertook, in person,a campaign against 
Kadakhshan, but sent Mirza Haidar in advance to begin opera¬ 
tions. The i\lirza recevrds that he laid Avaste the imvirons of 
the chief toAvn, Kila Zatar, and AvheJi the Khan arrived, his men 
had only to carry off what little had been left. The o))ject of 
tliis exjAcdition Avas to gain [)oss(?ssion of tin' districts on the 
Uj)per Oxus—Wakhan, Shighnaii, etc.—Avhich had laam con¬ 
quered by the late Mirza Aba Bakr, and Avhich Sultan Said, in 
conse(|uence, considered himself the heir to. But the chief of 
Badakhshan Avas a relation and nominee of Baber, Avho took a 
vieAV of th(' matter entirely o])])osod to that of Sultan Said, and 
threatiUK^d to supjiort the chief. As Babcn’ had noAV recoveia^d, 
in India, the influence he had lost in Transoxiana, a letter from 
him to the aggressive Sultan Said, seems to have been sufficient 
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to cause tlie Kasli,e;liar forces to bo ^vitll(lra^Yn across tlie 
Pamirs. 

Ibii it was in lolM that ^firzii Haidar iiiKh'rtook his most 
important service for Sultan Said Klian. This was tlnMiivasion, 
first of Ladak, tlioii of Kaslimir and Baltistaii, and afterwnrrls 
of Tibet projxT, or tln^ country known to Europeans under that 
name ^—an invasion as culpably aggressive as the raid into the 
Bolor states. There was much paganism, he tells us, in Tibet, 
and the Khan, always animated by a love of Islam and a desire 
to carry on holy wars, was led by his pious aspirations to 
conquer that inlidel country. It was not tlie first tiim^ that 
Ladak had b(‘en wantonly overrun from the side of Turkistan. 
Mirza Aba Bakr, during his long reign, had once at bust, 
carried his arms into Ladak, whih^ it would appear, from what 
.Mirza Haidar ripcords, that seviu’al parties had boon sent to 
plunder the country since tln^ accession of his patrijii, Sultan 
Said, to the Klianate. Very little is known of these earlier 
invasions, beyond the nuu’c mention of them by .Kirza Haidar, 
and by the author of the llajt Ildimd who, however, obviously 
derived his information from the TariJdi-i-RasJtidi. That all 
were unprovoked and prompted by a mere craving for plumbu’, 
however disguised under the mask of religious zeal, may be 
assumed with moderate (auifidence. Non(‘ of them, including 
that of Sultan Said and Jlirza Haidar, apjiear to have prospered, 
or to have made much impression on the inhabitants, who have 
preserved their old religion and manners to the present day ; 
and though they have, in modern times, fallen politically under 
the Hindu yoke of the Hogras, they still kei'p up their ancient 
connection ANith Lassa, in all matters concerning their Buddhism 
and social customs. As 3[irza Haidar says little about the 
fighting in Ladak, it is probable that the inhabitants ofiered 
only a feeble military opposition to the invaders, but trusted 
rather to the rugged nature of their country, the severity of 
the climate, and to the weapon common to most of the yellow 
races -passive resistance—to free them eventually from their 
enemy. And they were indeed successful. After subduing 
Ladak, a rapid march was made into Kashmir, where, to begin 

‘ Haidar, like all natives of C'l'iUial Asi.i, used tlu' iiaino Tibet to 

signify Ladak, but he api)lios it aLo, on some occadons, to the territory ruled 
Iruin Lassa, or 'I’lbet pro])er, as understood in inodeni times. (See notes, 
l*p. Ido and ISO.) 

^ See (^iiatreniere’s extracts IVoiii tins woik, in the Notices tt Extraits dts 
Maitascrits de la IJiblioth, da lioiy xiv., p. 184. 
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with, some easy victories were Avon, but treachery and discon¬ 
tent having appeared iji tin'. Moghnl camp, Mirza Haidai had, 
after a fcAV months’ oc(*nj)atioii, to fall back on Ijadak, braving 
Kashmir, to all intents and purposes, indcpcaulent. 

Sultan Said Klian, hoping to share in the glori(‘S of the 

holy Avar,” had folloAVcd his Inaitenant into Kadak, but his 
constitution, undermined by excessive drinking, provfnl less 
vigorous than his religious zeal, and the attenuated air of the 
Tiadak i)asses had nearly proved fatal to him on tlie jonrney 
across. He recoA^ered, lioAvever, sufficiently to lead a portion of 
his force into Baltistan, while Mirza Haidar was engaged in 
Kashmir, but after passing a Avinter there, distracted by (‘old 
and hunger, he too had to retia^at into Ladak, and very shortly 
afterwards, set out on his return to KasJigliar Avitli a portion of 
the army. This second journey across the heights, achi(*v(‘d for 
him what the first had so nearly accomplished. He dic'd on 
the Siiget Pass, from tlie malady known as damgiri,” or 
mountain sickm^ss, and was at once succeeded ))y liis eldest son, 
Abdur Pasliid. 

The death of the Khan in no way checked tlie course of tlie 
“holy Avar,” for his second son, Iskandar Sultan, and many other 
Amirs, remained Avith Mirza Haidar, avIio now (July, 1538) 
started on an expedition to “ earn merit ” by destroying tlie 
great temple at Lassa an exploit, he tells his readers, that 
had never been achieved by any King of Islam. He appears to 
have marched for about a month’s journey toAvards the south¬ 
east, over some of the highest table-lands in Asia, to the region 
Avhich gives rise to most of the great rivers of India, and to 
Avithin a few days’ journey of the Tibetan border of Nipal. His 
total forcci is nowhere stated in figures, and apparently it Avas 
divided into at least tAvo, or perhaps three, columns. One of 
these Avas attackcid by a force of “ men armed with short 
SAVords,” sent by “ a Kai of Hind ” to the assistance of the 
Tibetans—a statement that appears to point to a body of 
Nijiali tribesmen, armed Avith their national Aveapon, the kukri. 
The inference is that the Moghuls Avere beaten in at h'ast one 
fight Avith these people. Yet Mirza Haidar continued his 
march towards the capital, until lie arrived at, and plundered, 
a place he calls Astabrak (or Astakbark), which Avas repre¬ 
sented as being within eight days’ journey of Lassa. No map 
or book of any date, now available, seems to contain this name 
or any variant of it, but if the estimate of eight inarches from 



Lassa be correct, aiul these marches are intended for the long 
Tibetan post-stages, the invaders would still have l)Con some 800 
miles, or more, distant from their goal. Howevcjr this may be, 
the mortality among his horses, want of supplies, and the general 
distress caused by cold and the high elevation, obliged the 
Mirza to abandon his enterprise at tliis point, and to set out in 
retreat towards Ladak. His experience, indeed, was almost 
exactly that of the Dogra general Zorawar Sing who, in 1841, 
made an attempt to conquer the western provinces of Tibet for 
his master, liajah (hilab Sing of Kashmir. Of fighting there was 
little in eitln^r case, except against the climate i id conditi(jns 
of the country, and in l)oth instances these adversaries proved 
victorious. 

In the early months of 1534 Mirza Haidar returned defeated, 
and with a mere remnant of liis force, to a position of safety in 
Ladak. Of those who were left even, many deserted him her(' 
to find their way back to their homes across the mountains. 
Yet, brok(Ui and almost helpless as he was, the chiefs of Upper 
Ladak received him and Ids men with hospitality, and even 
assisted him in getting together a force with which, the next 
year, he proceeded to attack and plunder the western districts 
of the country, known as Piirik, Sum, and Zangskjir. His 
success in all tliese forays was very dou])tful. He seems to 
liave l)een able to do little more, during tlu^. first year, than 
keep his men and animals from starving, while in the second 
y(air (1585) he had again, from sheer distress, to fall back on 
the neighbourhood of Leli and throw himself on the mercy of 
the strangely tolerant Ladak chiefs. His folloivers, under 
these conditions, became discontented if not mutinous, and 
began to desert him; while he received such evil tidings from 
Kashghar, that the “ holy war ” against the Tibedans at length 
came to an end. 

Eashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Eashid Ivlian) had begun 
his reign at Kashghar, by putting to death many of his own 
relations, and among them the author’s uncle. Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Mirza, whom he suspected of plotting against him in 
favour of the late Khan’s younger son, Iskandar. These events 
seem to have made a deep impression on Mirza Haidar’s mind, 
for he alludes to them with bitterness, more than once in th(^ 
course of his narrative. His uncle had served Sultan Said faith¬ 
fully for many years, and had done much arduous work for him, 
while Mirza Haidar himself had been the chief agent in extending 
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the Khan’s kingdom and power. But besides this, he had been 
companion and instructor to two of the Khan’s sons, and when 
the elder of thes('^ inai kod the eomuieneemeiit of his reign by 
acts of ingratitude and bloodshed, it is scarcely surprising that 
he should be deeply hurt, and should record his feelings, years 
afterwards, in his history. 

Hence, fearing that he might meet with the same treatment 
as his uncle and others of liis family, if ho returned to Kash- 
ghar, he had to seek for a refuge. It was impossible to stay 
longer in Ladak, while all the direct roads to India and Kabul 
were in the hands of those whom he had lat(dy be(*n chastising 
and plundering, in the name of religion. With tln^ daring of 
despair, he determined to try and reacli Badakhshan with the 
handful of adlicrcnts that remainedin liis service, by turning off 
from the usual track betnx'en Ladak and Yarkand, at a point, 
called Ak-Tagli, to th(‘ north of the Karakorum Pass; and 
aft(‘r foliosving the course of tln^ Yarkand rivej* for some 
distance', to gain Paslnim, [lie southern Pamirs, and Wakliaii. 
This adventure appareiiiiyalniost hopeless under the conditions 
in wliicli lie attempted it- -he accomplished successfully, accom¬ 
panied by about twenty followers, though not without much 
hardship and sulbu’ing. The winter of 15T0-7 In' spent iji 
Badakhshan, the following summer he repairtal to Kabul, and 
shortly after to Lahore, where he ^\as received by Baber’s son, 
Kamraii i\Iir/a, and found himself, as he tells us, raisial froju 
the depths of distn'ss to honour and dignity. 

Kamniii was at that time tngagc'd in a struggle for territoi'y 
with the Persians, and had, soon after our author’s arrival, to 
procei'd to the relief of Kandahar, which was Ix'ing bi'sieged by 
Slim Mirza and by Shah Tahmasp, the sons of Shah Ismail, tht' 
Safavi; but before si'tting out he a,p]>oint('d his guest to tln^ 
governorship of thos<' parts of India, (the whole of the Punjab) 
which belonged to him, and in this capacity Mirza Haidar 
residc'd for over a year at Lahore, “ collecting taxes, suppress¬ 
ing revolt, protecting the frontiers, and establishing Islam.” 
It was shortly after Kamnin’s return to tln^ Punjab, (IbTS) that 
Humayiin had sustaiiu'd a severe dideat in Bengal at the hands 
of Shir Shah Sur, the Afghan leader, who was now advancing 
towards Agra by tlu^ left bank of the Ganges. A large part of 
Hiiinayiui’s army having accom2)anie(l him to Bengal, he made 
an appeal to Kamriin and his other brothers to send assistance 
to Agra, while he himself hurried northward. Kiimran, after 
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some hesitation, consented, and moved first to Delhi and then 
to Agra, with an army of 20,000 men, and in company with 
our author. Here dissensions took place among the brothers; 
Kamran repented of his decision to support the Emperor, and 
putting forward bad health as a reason, determined to return 
to Lahore, while Shir Shah was yet on the far side of the 
Ganges. He endeavoured to persuade Mirza Haidar to return 
with him, but the iMirza declined on patriotic grounds, and 
from that time forward (1589) became an adherent of Huma- 
yun, who treated him with great honour and called him 
brother, after the Mogliul fashion.” 

The disastrous battle of Kaiiauj soon followed.^ Humayun’s 
force numbered some -10,000, but was less an army tlian a liuge 
undisciplined mass, commanded by Amirs who had no intention 
of fighting the Afghans. JMirza Haidar appears to have acted 
as a kind of general adviser or chief of the Emperor’s staff, but 
he iinmtions incidentally that he also led the centre division.^ 
The confusion and corruption that prevailed on the side of the 
Chagbatais he describes with mucli candour, and clearly shows 
that the battle was lost l)efore it had been fought. Whatever 
his position in the army may have l)eon, he seems to have done 
his best to advise and support his master, and finally joined 
him in his flight to Agra,"^ and thence to Lahore. Ilis narrative 
gives, in a few words, a vivid piidure of the crowd of refugees 
that were assembled at the Punjab capital, their state of panic, 
and the divided and interested counsels with which the Em¬ 
peror was perplexed. Mirza Haidar advised that the Chaghatai 
Amirs should occupy separate positions along the lower hills, 
from Sirhind to the Salt Eange, where the army might be re¬ 
organised in safety and, on a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself, might be used with effect to regain possession of India, 
lie himself would undertake the reduction of Kashmir, a task 
he hoped to accomplish in so short a time that the Emperor 


* 17til M.'iy, 1510, or 10 Muharaii), 047 ir. 

^ Abul Fazl (according to Trice) implies that Ilumayun, in person, com¬ 
manded the centre, while the right and left wings wx*rc led by a brother and 
a ne])hew, resjiectively. (Miihamd. Jlist. iii., p. 781.) 

^ The liistorian daiihar mentions that during a brief halt madeat Fattehpur 
Sikri, Ilumayun, while sitting in a garden, was shot at by some unseen 
person, and that “ two attendants” having been sent in pursuit of the would- 
be assassin, both returned wounded. ^Mr. Erskine (following apparently the 
Akhar-Ndma of Abul Fazl) mentions that one of the wounded “ attendants ” 
was Mirza Uaidar. (See Jauhar’s Tazkirdt ul Wakidt, trans. by Stewart, 
p. 24; and Erskine's llist. of India, ii., p. 104.) 
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and his brothers might send their lamilies thither, and secure, 
for them at least, a refuge from all enemies. Ihit the IMiizas 
advice was of no avail; for though Ilumayun scorns to have* 
been inclined to listen, ho was overborne by other councillors. 

While acting at Lahore as Kamran’s delegate, Mirza Haidar 
had been approached by certain cliiefs of Kashmir wlio were' at 
variance with the natives princo then reigning in their country, 
and who, on being worsted by him, had found a refuge in the 
Punjab. They endeavoured to procure, through ]\lirza Haidar s 
influence, the assistance of a. body of Kamran's troops, to invade 
their own country and expel the o])noxious ruler. Tlic scheme 
seems to have commended itself to the Mirza’s judgment, and 
after some delay lie was able to gather a respectable force, which 
he placed under the command of one llaba Chuchak, one of the 
most ex])erienced officers in the seivice of Kamran, with in¬ 
structions to accompany the Kashmiri chiefs and restore them 
to the possession of their Siat('. The Iniba, however, found 
pretexts for evading the execution of these orders, and the 
expedition proved a failure. After the retreat of the Chagliatais 
fiom Kanauj to Lahore, these chiefs renewed their appeals for 
assistance, and it was during the discussions that took place 
tliere as to the general line of action to be adopted, that ]\tirza 
Haidar impressed on Huinayun tln^ advantage of seizing the 
opportunity to gain a footing in Kashmir. He had learned 
from Ins prewious incursion into that country, while in the 
service of the Klian of Kashghar, the value of its position and 
re'soui’ces, and calculated that, with a reasonable force, he would 
require only two months to subjugate it and make it a suitable 
asylum for the Emperor and his family, together, if necessary, 
with the remains of tlie Chaghatai army. Shir Shah, on tlio 
other hand, with the wheeled carriages and the artillery, on 
which his strength mainly depimded, would not, the Mirza 
reckoned, be able to reach the outer hills in h'ss than four 
months, and liis troops would be exhausted by t]u‘ effort. 

Though these plans were not taken advantage of by Ilumayun 
(wlio continu(‘d his retreat to the Indus), he permitted them 
to be put into practice by Mirza Haidar. The ]\rirza was given 
a small body of troops, and was sent forward from Lahore to 
join tlie Kashmiri chiefs, in whose company he was to enter 
the hills of their country, and to be followed, at intervals, by 
two of Humayun’s officers, called respectively Iskandar Tupchi 
and Khwaja Kalan. When all had assembled above Jhilam, and 
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the force had begun to ascend the passes leading to the valley 
of Kashmir, dissensions arose among the commanders. Khwaja 
Kalaii, with his men, first separated himself from the expedition, 
and the Tupchi shortly afterwards followed him, leaving Mirza 
Haidar to prosecute the undertaking with no more than a 
handful of retainers in liis own pay, and a few more who had 
joined him on tlie 2 )ersonal authority of tlie Emperor. With 
this following he determined to advance, and on the 21st 
November, 1540, crossed the Punch pass and d^-scended into 
the valley. His calculations proved correct: he met with no 
resistance from the chicds or people, but obtained possession of 
the country without striking a blow. 

It is curious how little our author relates about his invasion 
and adininistratioii of Kaslimir, or of the affairs of that country 
during the eleven years tliat his regency lasted. He was to all 
intents and purposes king of the State; while the value of the 
territory and the importance of its position, from a military 
point of view, at the juncture when ho found himself its ruler, 
were well known to him, for he had impressed them urgently 
on Huinayun only a short time before. Yet all he has to say of 
the period is summed up in two short chapters at the end of 
his history; though he devotes much more space to the events 
that were happening at the time across the passes. It was in 
Kashgharand Yarkand that his nearest relatives and his friends 
were living—most of them in suffering and danger—and that 
his political enemies were ruling, on lines that he regarded as 
dangerous, and subversive of the power and prosperity that he 
had himself helped to build up. It seems evident, indeed, that 
to the end of his life, his mind was chiefly occupied with the 
affairs of what may be called his own country, and communica¬ 
tions between his friends and himself seem to have been kept 
up to the last, while he felt himself to be more or less an 
exile in Kashmir. So meagre is his story of this period of his 
life, and so abruptly broken off, that from the year 1540 on¬ 
wards, I have had to follow chiefly the accounts of Abul Fazl, 
the historian of Akbar, and of Firishta. Both of these authors 
wrote within an interval not very remote from that which they 
chronicle, so that the events they deal with must have been 
fresh in the memories of their informants.^ 

^ Sec for Abul Fa/l, Price’s Mulmm, Hist, iii., pp. 787-SG2; Jarrett’s 
Ain-i-Alcbariy p. 300; Erskiiie’s Hist, ii., pp. 3G1-68. For Firivslita, Brijiigs, iv., 
pp. mseq., and Mr. J. Podgers’ Extracts, in 1885, })p. 08 seq. 
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Kashmir had, for some lime previously, acknowledged no one 
supremo ruler, except tliose set up as mere nominal represen¬ 
tatives of the old line of kings. Several native chiefs exercised 
the real aiiihority, in various parts, and at that particular tinn^ 
were supporling, as a pageant, a prince whose tith^ was Nazuk 
Shah.' Whether Mirza Haidar began by joining issue with 
this personage we are not informed, but it appears rather, that 
he took liim under his protection. It is related, liowevcr, that 
one Kaclii Chak, the principal of those chiefs through whoso 
representations Mirza Haidar had been originally induced to 
undertake the reduction of the State, very shortly deserted his 
benefactor. He perceived, says Abul Fazl, that his own 
schemes would be defeated by the establishment of IMirza Hai¬ 
dar’s power, and ‘'witli the natural ])erlidy inherent in the 
character of the Kaslmiirians, suddenly witlidrew from the 
country to seek the protection of Shir Klian \ie. Shir Shah]; 
with the result that a force of 2,000 Afghans was imnn'diately 
despatcJied by tlie Sliah, to (‘onduct the petitioner back to his 
country. A threat of invasion by Shir Shah and his Afghans 
was sutlicient to deprive Mirza Haidar of all hisKaslimiri allies, 
and he had t ) retire to an inaccessible jiart of tlie country, with 
a few of his oun followers, wdiero he led a precarious and 
unsettled life for about three montlis. At last, on the 2nd 
August, 1511 (8 liabi II. 018 ii.) he gave battle to his enemies, 
wlio were computed at 5,000 combatants (including natives and 
auxiliary Afghans), and defeated them with groat loss, the 
Afghans retiring to Hellii, while the Kashmiri malcontents tied 
to the outer hills. Hy this victory, our author rendered himself 
undisputed master of the whole of Jvashmir. 

A period of tranquillity followed, but was destined to last 
only till the year 1548, when tlie fugitives beyond the borders, 
having combined tlieir forces witli those of some of their rela¬ 
tives, marched on Srinagar for tlie purpose of subverting Mirza 
Haidar’s govmnment. Tliey were completely routed, however, 
and again took refuge in the outer hills. Not long afterwards, 
the Mirza hijiiself took the oifensive against Ladak, and is said 
to have reduced several of its districts to subjection. Only one 
of these is named by Firishta, who writes it “ Looslioo ”—a name 
impossible to identify, unless it can be regarded as a corruption 

The iiaiiK' :ijt{.(-ar,s in iliis ionn in tho liistorie.s nf butli Abul Fazl and 
loi'islita, but ]\Ir. ibjd|j,ur.s infunus u.s that all tlic coins bear Nadir in place of 
Nazuk Hi). 

^ Price, ni., p. 8‘25. 
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of Suru.” During his absence on this expedition, an epidemic 
disease broke out, which carried off the three discontented 
chiefs who had, up to that time, been his most persistent 
opponents. Theii* removal afforded him again a period of peace, 
which lasted for about two years, when ho proceeded to attack 
the province of Kish t a war. One Dandagan Koka was sent 
forward in command of a portion of the force, while Mirza 
Haidar followed at a distance. Dandagfni Koka came up with 
the enemy on tlio banks of tlie Kislitaw;ir rivei^ and after two 
engagements, was defeated and killed, togetlier wiili a number 
of his men. The remainder of his force fell Inick on the divi¬ 
sion of the Mirza, who, however, does not appear to liavo 
followed up his intention of subduing the provinee. The next 
year, lo48, he is reported to hav(^ turned his attention tirst 
towards Little Tibet (or Baltistan), then to Tibet (or Ladak) 
again, and subsequently to Kajaori and Pakhli. In all these 
provinces he is said to have succeeded in his objects, and to 
have added them, finally, to his Kashmir dominions. 

In 1549 an occurrence is recoiahal, whicli nearly brought our 
author once more into conflict with the Afghans of Hindustan. 
In 1515 Shir Sliah had been succeeded l)y bis son, Islam Shah 
(otherwise knowji as Salim Khan), against whose rule the Niazi 
tribe of Afghans, then settled in the Punjab, rose in rebellion. 
After being worsted by Salim in the plains, they fled towards 
the hills and took refuge in the Kashmir province of Kajaori. 
Here they were received by the descendants of those Kashmiri 
chiefs, who had so persistently opposed Mirza Haidar’s rule, up 
to a few years previously. Intrigues were entm’ed into between 
these ami the Niazi, but in the meantime Salim, pursuing the 
latter, arrived at the foot of the hills near Nan Shahra in 
liajaori, while iMirza Haidar advanced to block the road from 
the side of Kashmir. According to Firishta, a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment was come to between tlie various parties; Salim was 
appeased on certain hostages being made over to him, and 
returned to Delhi, while the Kashmiri partisans, abandoning 
their plans, some joined Mirza Haidar, and others accompanied 
Salim to his capital. A different version of this affair (it may be 
noted) is given by Abdulla, the author of the Tarihh-i-Baiidi, 
who records that a fight took place between the Niazi and a force 
sent by Mirza Haidar to prevent them from entering Kashmir, 
and the writer locates this encounter, not in Eajaori, but in 
the district of Banihal. The Kashmiri force is represented as 
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gaining a conipleto victory, while Mirza Haidar is said to have 
propitiated Salim Khan, by sending him the heads of the slain 
Niazi as a peace-offering. Which of theso two accounts is the 
more correct, it is not easy to judge, but it seems that Miiza 
Haidar Iiad, about this time, some transactions with the Afghan 
Shah of Hindustan, and may possibly have felt it necessary to 
propitiate him. At any rate, Firishta relates that he scut 
ambassadors with presents to Delhi in 1550, and that Salim, in 
return, deputed an envoy with horses, muslins, etc., to Srinagar. 
What brought about this cxcliange of courtesies, or what came 
of it, the historian does not state. 

In the same way, the events of the ensuing year, 1551, 
relating to Mirza Haidar’s death, are to some extent at variance. 
The only two historians (as far as I am aware) who record them 
in any detad arc Abul FazI and Firishta; but, as the former 
seems somoAvhat uncertain of Jiis facts, the account of the latter 
may perhaps be more advantageously followed. 

General Briggs’ version of Firishta records, quite briefly, that 
Mirza Haidar had appointed one Kiran Bahadur, a commander 
of ]\[oghul horse, to the government of the district of Bhirbal.^ 
The measure gave great oflence to the inhabitants, who resisted 
Kiran’s authority, and eventually proceeded to attack him. 
Mirza Haidar, in order to support his officer, put himself at the 
head of his Moghuls, and marched towards the scene of the 
disturbance. On the road, a night attack was made upon his 
camp, the Mogliuls were deffeated, and he himself was killed by 
an arrow in the course of the light. The exact date of the 
event in 1551 is nowhere recorded, but it would appear to have 
taken place on one of the last days of Iiamzan, or about the 
beginning of October." In Sir. Ihxlgcrs’ version, the circum¬ 
stances are related in much greater detail, but some of the 
particulars are not quite intelligible. The substance, however, 
is the same, and the account makes it appear that the locality 
where Mirza Haidar fell, must have been somewhere near 
Baramula on the Jhilam. It points also to his death having 
been caused through being accidentally struck by an arrow, 
discharged by one of his own men, in the darkness. 

During the ten years (counting from the battle of 2nd August, 
1541) over which Mirza Haidar’s regency extended, ho is said, 

^ 'Jliose Dames are ji^iven elsewhere in Firislita as Kai'a Bahddiir and 
Bliirpul. The latter stands probably for Bhimler below Nau IShahra. 

2 The Ilajra year is 958, which began 9th January, 1551. 
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in the AJcbar-Ndma^ to have tlevoted himself, when not actively 
engaged with his enemies, to the restoration of the province and 
the improvement of its resources. He found it in a state of 
ruin and desolation, and raised it to a land abounding in culti¬ 
vation and flourishing towns; ho extended the frontiers also, 
and ruled with moderation and justice. Yet the austere Abul 
Fazl takes him to task for devoting too much of his time and 
attention to music, and thereby becoming forgetful of the 
dangers that surrounded him. Still more he I’ames liim for 
continuing the government of the State in the name of the 
puppet Prince, Nazuk Shah. After his military successes, it 
was his duty, the historian considers, to read tlie prayers and 
strike the coins in the name of his imperial benefactor then 
struggling with adversity; ” while there was no necessity to 
cultivate the attachmeiit of the native rulers. Yet he is obliged 
to admit that when Ilumayun had returned from exile in Persia, 
and had repossessed himself of Kabul, Mirza Haidar at once 
conceded to him the honours due to a sovereign. 

How far Abul Fazl’s estimate of Jlirza Haidar’s character is 
a just one, may be open to (question. In the lirst place, it was not 
entirely to music that he devoted the interval of well-earned 
repose that he enjoyed in Kashmir. It was during these years 
that he wrote the Tarikh-i-RasJiidi —a work which, strange to 
say, Abul Fazl makes no mention of. Yet it is evident, from 
incidental allusions to dates in the body of the book, that this 
task occupied no little of the Mirza’s time. To judge by the 
number of authors he cites, or speaks of, in the course of his 
history, he must have collected a good number of books about 
him, and the study ol‘ these may perhaps have occupied more of 
his leisure than the lute or the zitara. Among them, it may 
be noted, was a copy of the ‘‘Memoirs” of his cousin Baber, 
which, in all probability, he had obtained while in India at the 
court either of Ilumayun or of Kamran; and, no doubt, it was 
the first copy ever utilised for historical purposes. Secondly, 
as regards the imputed infidelity towards the Chaghatai Em¬ 
peror, it should not be forgotten that the historian of Akbar 
was writing after events had seemed to justify his view. At 
the time when Mirza Haidar administered Kashmir in the name 
of Nazuk Shah, Ilumayun was a refugee in Persia, dependent 
on the uncertain friendship of Shah Tahmasp, and it must 
have been quite a matter for speculation whether he would 
ever return, or if, indeed, any member of the house of Baber 
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would again occupy tlio throne of Hindustan. After completely 
subjugating Kashmir, and defeating the troops that Shir Shah 
had sent against him, there seems to have been no reason, but 
loyalty to the Chaghatais, why the Mirza should not have set 
himself up as king of the State. 

ITis action in recognising the native puppet may fairly be 
regarded as one of self-denial—a temporary measure, undor- 
taken wliile waiting to see whetlicr his patron might not return, 
and claim his own kingdom in India. As events fell out, ho 
did return, though not till January loSo, or nc'arly four years 
after our author’s death. Step by step, he made himself master 
of the principal districts of Afghanistan, regained Kunduz and 
Badakhshan, and disposed ot Kamran Mirza, together with other 
enemies of his house. But as early as Bl-lf), when, with the aid 
of Shah Tahmasp, he had wrested only Kandaliar and Kabul 
from his rebellious brotlier, and while still far beyond the 
limits of India, Mirza Haidar transferred to Tlumayun tlie 
]iomii)aI sovereignty with which lie had invested Nazuk Shah. 
He sent an envoy to Kabul, to inform his patron of these pro¬ 
ceedings and to invit(^ him to Kashmir. Ilis letters were full of 
expressions of loyalty and attacliment, and, in jiressing his 
invitation, ho pointed out that the country lie had subdued 
would serve as an imiu'egnablc position, from whicli tlu^ Emperor 

might pour down his troops for the conquest of lliiulustan_ 

an enterprise which lu^ urged Iiim to attempt witliout delay.^ 
Ho is recorded, moreover, by Alml I’azl himself, to have read 
the players and to have struck tlio coins in Hiunayun's name at 
about this period; while unanswerable evidence as regards the 
coinage is j:() be found, to this day, among the specimens of the 
money of Kaslimir, wliich have come down to us. In the British 
Museum there is a silver coin of Kashmir, bearing the name of 
Iluraayun and dated Uo2 or bob - of the Ilajra (151b or 1540). 
Mr. Eodgers also describes two coins of llumayun which were 
struck, in Kashmir, in the year 95b, and anotlier bearing a date 
subsequent to 950, but on which the third figure is illegible. 

I his last one, howevcT, contains in the field a letter ha, which 
r. liodgcrs believes may stand for tlie initial, letter of the 
name Haidar, In any cas(^ the dates that are decipherable not 


2 1^1’- autliority of the Akhar-Nama, 

Liohahly the former date, but iHuhaps the ]altor; lor t},ere is some 
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only fall within the period of Mirza Haidar's regency, but they 
are good evidence that he regarded Humayun as his sovereign, 
while at the height of his own power in Kashmir, although no 
coins are known wliich show that he so regarded him previous 
to his recovery of Kabul.^ Neither the coins nor the docu¬ 
mentary history of the period, however, are completely worked 
out, and until the tales that both have to tell are exhausted, it 
would perhaps be premature to conclude that, eve . prior to the 
subjugation of Afghanistan in 1545, Mirza Haidar may not have 
afforded testimony, in one form or another, that he regarded him¬ 
self and his puppet king as, alike, dependants ol the Cluighatai 
Emperor. 

Thus, wliatever faults the Mirza may havrj had, disloyalty to 
his chiefs can hardly he accounted one of them. He served liis 
first master, Sultan Said Khan, with devotion till the end of 
the Khan’s reign, and wdien forced by tlie barbarities of his 
successor, Kasliid Sultan, to seek safety for his life with tlie 
Cliagliatais in India, he served tliem likewise with good faith, 
as long as he lived. 

Besides Abul Fazl’s and Firishta’s, the notices of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, among the writings of Asiatic authors, appear to 
be few. Several quote his history, and even copy from it 
extensively, but only two, as far as I have been able to ascer¬ 
tain from translations, make any mention of liis personality. 
Jauhar, in his Memoirs of Hiimayioi f does no more than briefiy 
allude to his master’s faithful lieutenant. The author of the 
Tarikh-i-Daiidi^ cited above, calls him a youtli of a magna¬ 
nimous disposition,” but vouchsafes no more.^ Amin Ahmad 
luizi, however, has devoted a few sentences to him in liis 
geographical work, the Haft IkJim, an important extract from 
which was translated into French by Quatremere, and pub¬ 
lished in ISdo.'^ Ahmad luizi tells us that Mirza Haidar was 
endowed with an excellent character and a rare talent for 
elegant composition in verse, as well as in prose. To these 


^ The date of llmiiayiiii’s lecovory of Kabul varien somcvvliat iu the 
accounts of difleiciit native authors, hut Mr. Erskine adot)ted that of 10 
Uainzan OoLJ, or 15th November, 1545 ii., p. 325), so that it is possible 

that tliese coins may have been struck, as Mr. S. L. Poole suggests, to com- 
meniorate that event. {IjOc. cit.) 

^ 4'ho Tazhirdt ul Wakidfj trans. by Major Ch. Stewart, 1832, mentioned 
on p. 17. 

^ See IClliot’s Jfist. India, iv., p. 497. 

^ Notices et Extr., etc., xiv., pp. 474-89. 
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gifts of nature, lie added those of extreme valour, and all the 
qualities that constitute a great general. Having been sent 
into Kashmir by Sultan Abu Said Khan/ he penetrated into 
this province by the road of Kashghar and Tibet [Ladak] and 
entirely subdued it. He entered it also a second time from the 
side of India, and establishing lus residence in Kashmir, formed 
it into an independent ju-incipality .... He was author of 
the historical work entitled the Tarikh-i-Itashidiy which was 
named in this way after Eashid Khan, sovereign of Kashghar. 
This book enjoys universal esteem.*' Ahmad Eazi then appends 
some verses of the Mirza's, as a specimen of his poetic genius. 

Among Europeans, Mr. W. Erskine is perhaps the only 
original author who has touched on Mirza Haidar's personal 
characteristics or attainments; even he does so only very 
briefly, though in several passages he praises his work in the 
highest terms. He sums him up as a man of worth, of talent, 
and of learning." - For his own part, he naively tells us 
that he had many accomplishments, and though most of those 
he names wore of a more or loss mechanical order, others, at 
least, show a taste for authorship, and make us picture him as a 
man of some imagination. Taking Into consideration the life he 
led—his adventures, sulfcrings, discomfitures, and escapes— 
and the age and countries he lived in, he may be accounted 
also a man of learning. At any rate, he was a patron of the 
learned whom lie came in contact with, and seems to liave 
taken an interest in their teachings, as well as in the books he 
knew of; though it may be open to question, perhaps (from a 
European point of view), liow far he used them to the best 
advantage for historical purposes. Yet, withal, lie was a 
bigoted Musulman and a fanatical Sunni, as his remarks about 
tlie transactions of Baber Avith the Persian Shias, after the 
capture of Samarkand in 1511, clearly indicate. And his 
bigotry took many curious forms, as, for instance, his approval 
of the hypocritical proceedings of Hultan Said Khan, his 
refraining to trace his pedigree beyond the date of Amir 
Bulaji, because Bulaji's ancestors were not Musulmans, and his 
pious invocations on the Moghul Khan, whose religious zeal and 
enlightenment led him to drive horseshoe nails into the heads 
ot his subjects, to induce them to become Musulmans. In short 

^ ^ ^ The Klian’s name is occasionally written in this way, hnt it is incorrect. 
'^I'lie word Abu ]s icdmidaiit. 

Hist, ii., p. 3G8. 
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lie belonged to his times, and herein lies the chief value of all 
that ho has left on record. 

The reader, however, will form his own judgment of tho 
author’s character and worth. What may safely be said is that 
his history carries with it a conviction of honesty; while he 
himself, thougli a soldier of fortune, was, as shown by tho 
advice he tendered to Huraayun, and by his administration of 
Kashmir, no mere Dugald Dalgetty of the East. 
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SECTION 11. 

THE LINE OF CHAGIIATAI. 

Think, in this batterM Caravanserai 

Whose DoorwaywS arc alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 

— Omar Kh ay yd m. 


The story of the conquests of Chingiz Khan, anti the j^artition 
of nearly the whole of Northern Asia among his dcscenclants, 
has been so often told, that no useful jiurpose would bo served 
by recounting it again in this Introduction. Only those phases 
need bo biiefly sketched, which form the basis of Mirza Haidar’s 
history, or wdiieh help to elucidate the course of events imme¬ 
diately preceding it. Though the Tarilvli-i-Iiasliidi embraces 
many wide regions and deals with many tribes and nations, 
its chief scenes are laid within the appanage of Chingiz’s 
second son Chaghatai, and it is, before all things, a history of 
part of the Cliaghatai branch of the ]\rongol dynasty. This is 
the branch, moreover, wliich hitherto has remained the most 
obscure of all those of the family of Chingiz Khan. The other 
divisions of the empire founded by the great conqueror, have 
all found abundant historians, not only in China and Mongolia, 
but among the Musulman writers of Western Asia and among 
Europeans. Tlie grc'at works of Deguignes, D’Olisson, and 
Iloworth, though designed to toll the story of all the Chingizi 
Ijranches, have failed, as yet, to complete that of the house of 
Chaghatai. The two older authors frankly avow the want of 
materials, as their reason for leaving this section of their held 
almost untouched, while Sir IJ. Iloworth, though he is under¬ 
stood to have completed his researches in it, has been prevented 
by other circumstances, from giving to the world his much 
desired volume on the Chaghatais. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to histories of the Chaghatais 
are to be found, (1) in an excellent paper entitled The Ghagha- 
tai Mugliah, by Mr. E. E. Oliver, in the Journal of the Poyal 
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Asiatic Society/ where the writer has summarised, in a consecu¬ 
tive manner, most of that which can he gathered on the subject, 
from European sources and from translations of Asiatic authors ; 
and (2) in Erskine’s History of hidia under Baber and Huma- 
ym. The learned translator of Baber’s Memoirs had read 
widely among the Musulman authors, and compiled, in his last 
work, a more complete epitome of Chaghatai liistory, from 
original sources, tlian is to be found in any other European 
writiiigs—unless possibly in tliose of liussiaii Orientalists, 
whoso books, indeed, are sealed to most European readers. 
The sources from which Mr. Krskinc chiefly drew his informa¬ 
tion was the TariJili-i-Iiashidiy which he not only studied, but, 
as we have seen in the Preface, partially translated in a 
summarised form. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi, however, does not 
begin at the beginning of the Chagliatai history, but at an 
arbitrary point, dating nearly a hundred years after the allot¬ 
ment of his empire by Chingiz Khan, and at the period when 
the Khans of i\loghu1istan, having se})arated themselves from 
those of Mavara-un-Nahr, a distinct history of their branch 
became possible. In order, then, to furnish a foundation for 
Mirza Haidar’s chronicle, it is necessary to fill in, however 
briefly, this gap of a hundred years, and, in doing so, to take a 
rapid glance at the two allotments which bordered on that of 
Chaghatai Khan—the one on the west and the other on the 
east—for the allairs of all three are, to some extent, interwoven 
at certain periods. 

In assigning his dominions to his four sons, Chingiz Khan 
appears to have followed an ancient Mongol custom. The sons 
of a chief usually ruled, as their father’s deputies, over certain 
nations or clans, and at his death each received, as an appanage, 
the section of the population which had been under his care. 
Thus the distribution was rather tribal than territorial, and the 
tribes, which were in most cases nomadic, sometimes shifted 
their abode, or were driven, by enemies, to migrate from one 
district to another. These movements, as a fact, do not seem to 
have occurred very frequently, nor to have altered the position 
of the main body of the people to any great extent. It will be 
more convenient, therefore, and far more intelligible, to state 
the distribution of Chingiz’s dominions, as far as possible, in 
territorial terms. 

Juji, or Tushi, the eldest son of Chingiz, died some months 
^ Vol. XX., New Series, pp. 72, seq. 
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before bis father, and therefore, never became supreme Khakaii ^ 
in the regions he governed; but they descended intact to his 
own son and successor, Batu, as an appanage direct from 
Chingiz. The centre of this dominion may be taken to be the 
plains of Kipcliak, but it comprised all the country lying north 
of the lower course of the Sir Daria (the Sihun or Jaxartes) and 
of the Aral and Caspian seas—“ wherever the hoofs of Mongol 
liorses had tramped it included also tlie valleys of the Volga 
and the Don, and some wide-spread regions on the north sliore 
of the Black Sea; while towards the north it extended beyond 
the Upper Yaik (or Ural Eiver) into Western Siberia. On its 
southern and south-eastern coniines, this appanage of tlie Juji 
line marched with that of Chingiz’s second son, Chaghatai, 
whose central kingdom, Mavara-un-Nahr, or Transoxiana, was 
situated chiefly between the rivers Sir and Amu (the Jihun or 
Oxus), but included, in its extension towards the north-east, 
the hill ranges and steppes lying beyond the right bank of the 
Sir, east of the Kipchak plains, and west of lakes Issigh-Kul and 
Ala-Nor. Towards the east, the Chaghatai domain took in the 
greater part of the region now known as Chinese (or Eastern) 
Turkistan, Parghana (or Khokand) and Badakhshan; while 
towards the south it embraced Kunduz, Balkh, and, at the 
outset, Khorasan—a country which, at that time, spread east¬ 
ward to beyond Herat and Ghazni, and southward to Mekran. 
This was, perhaps, the mosi extensive appanage of all, and 
within its limits were to be found the greatest variety of races 
and tribes, and the greatest diversity of modes of life. It 
comprised, on the one hand, some of the richest agricultural 
districts, peopled by settled inhabitants, far advanced in Asiatic 
civilisation, and some of the most flourishing cities in Asia; 
while, on the other hand, some of the rudest hill tribes, or 
Hazaras as they were called then, had their homes in the 

’ As tlic word KhdUn will often be met with in the Tarikh-i-Ilashidi, it 
may he explained, liere, that the dilTerence between it and the simple form of 
Khan was one ol degree*. Klidkdn was a form of wliich was, 

originally, the peculiar title of the supreme sovereign of the Mongols, while 
the subordinate imjices of tlie Chaghatai, and other Chingizi lines, were 
styled only Rhcm. Alter a time the higher title degenerated, and was used 
by nuany besides the sovereign, as will be observed in the course of the 
2hrikh-i-Ilafihidi. Marco Polo always wrote Kadn, and a])plied the title 
to Kul)lai, the Monged Kmperor of China. Tlie meaning of Khdkdn Sir 
y^de considered to be “ Khan of Khansf or the equivalent of the modern 
Khan-Aha'nan, (Sec Marco Polo, Intro, pp. 9, 10; also Dr. Tcrrien 
de Lacouiierie in Babylonian and Oriental Record for December 18*88.) 
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soutliern highlands, and large tracts of barren steppe-land were 
occupied by almost equally primitive nomads, who drove their 
flocks from hill to valley and valley to hill, in search of pasture, 
according to season. 

Eastward, again, of this ‘‘ middle dominion,” as it was often 
termed, came that of Oktai (or Ogodai), the third son of Chingiz 
Khan. His allotment was the country of the original Mongols 
with that of the tribes immediately around it, while he was also 
heir to his father’s capital, Karakorum, and to the supreme 
authority over the Mongol people. On its western confines his 
dominion bordered, at first, on that of Chagliatai, in tlie country 
since known as Jungar or Zungaria ^ —a region that, for want of 
more exact houndaric^s, may be roughly described as lying north 
of tln^ Tian-Shan, from about Urumtsi on the east, to the river 
Chu on the west, and having for its middle line the upper 
course of the Hi river. This region became the subject of much 
contention among the descendants of Oktai and Chagliatai, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, and as the liouse of the 
former declined, the greater part of it, if not the whole, appears 
to have gradually merged into the territories of the Chagliatai 
Khans; while the clans that inhabited it, were dispersed among 
the tribes of Transoxiana and Kipchak, and their chiefs lived 
in obscurity under the Klians, or conquerors, for the time 
being. 

Chagliatai himself appears to have been a just and energetic 
governor, though perhaps rough and uncouth, and addicted to 
the vice, common among the ]\Iongols, of hard drinking. At 
any rate, h(‘. was animated by the soldier-like spirit of his 
father, and succeeded in keeping order among as heterogeneous 
a population, as a kingdom was ever composed of. In 1232, for 
instance, when sedition showed itself at Bokhara, he acted with 
promptitude, if with severity, and saved his country from a far- 
reaching calamity. He was, in all probability, an old-fashioned 
Mongol, for we read that he stood by the Yasak, or code of laws 
instituted by Chingiz Khan, and that he showed little favour 
to what was, at that time in his dominions, the comparatively 
new and rising religion of Islam. He must, however, have been 
fairly tolerant, for it is recorded that his minister for Trans¬ 
oxiana was a Musulman, called the Jumilat-ul-Mulk, and that 
mosques and colleges were founded during his reign. But if 
Chagliatai did not lean towards Islam, neither does it appear 

^ /.e., the country of the Juic^iir, or Zuiigar—the left-hand —Kalmyks. 
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that he ever inclined towards Christianity, though that religion, 
as practised by the Nestorians, must have been familiar to him. 
It existed in his own dominions and in those of his brother 
Oktai, who seems to liave been thoroughly tolerant, and to liave 
encouraged at liis capital, Karakorum, every form of worsliip, 
besides tlie enlistment in his service of men of all religions - a 
circumstance which had, as will be seen later, an import ;jit 
bearing on subsequent history. 

Chag])atai’s own capital was at Almaligh, in the valh^y of tlu^ 
Upper Hi, near the site of the present Kulja, and consequently 
in the extreme east of his dominion. His reason for fixing it in 
that remote position, instead of at Uokhara or Samarkand, was 
])robably one of necessity. His Mongol tribesmen and followers 
—the mainstay of his power—were passionately fond of the life 
of the steppes: tlie only existence worthy of men and con¬ 
querors, was tliat passed in the felt tents of tlieir ancestors, 
among the flocks and herds that they tended in time of peace, 
and led with them on their distant campaigns. The dwellers 
in houses and towns were, in their eyes, a degenerate and 
efl'eminate race;—tlie tillers of the soil, slaves who toiled like 
cattle, in order that their betters might pass tlieir time in 
luxury. They would serve no Khan who did not pass a life 
worthy of frcc-horn men and ''gentlemen rovers”; and Cha¬ 
ghatai and his immediate successors probably saw, as his later 
descendants are described by Mirza Haidar to have seen, that 
the one way of retaining the allegiance of his own people, was 
to humour their desires in this resjicct, and live, with them, a 
nomad’s life. 

Chaghatai died in 1211, after a reign of about fourteen years^ 
and within the same year the death of Oktai occurred at Kara¬ 
korum. Thus two out of four of the chief divisions of the 
Mongol empire were suddenly deprived of their sovereigns, with 
the result that nearly the whole of the successors of Chingiz 
were set disputing for th(‘ succession. “Among the most 
violent as ri'gards party spirit and warlike temper,” writes 
Mr. Oliver in his summary of this period, “ were some of the 
representatives of Cbaghatai. For the time being, it ended in 
Turakina, Oktai’s widow, being appointed regent; but there 
were set up lasting disputes among the rival claimants, and the 
seeds of much future mischief were sown. For long after, the 
disputes regarding the succession to the throne of the great 
Kaan became inextricably mixed up with the affairs, more 
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especially of the eastern part, of Chaghatai’s Khanate, and it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the latter without 
occasional references to the former.” ^ 

Little is known of the way in which Cliaghatai disposcul of 
his kingdom at his death, and there apper/rs to bo no mention, 
anywhere, of his having followed the ancestral custom of his 
house in distributing it among his descendants. He is recorded 
to have left a numerous family, ])ut to have been iicceeded by 
a grandson, and a minor, named Kara Ilulaku, while his widow, 
Ebuskun, assumed tlie regency. This statement, however, seems 
to apply to Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the adjacent regions: 
at all events not to Kashghar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, and the 
southern slopes of the Tian Shan mountains—or, in other words, 
to the province south of the line of the Tian Shan, which is 
called, in our times. Eastern Turkistan. As regards this 
province, Mirza ITaidnr tells us that it was given by Chaghatai, 
presumably at his death, to the clan or house of J)ughlat, whose 
memb(‘rs were reckoned to be of the purest IMongol descent, 
and one of the noblest divisions of that people. We shall hear 
more of this clan and the province they ruled, farther on; but 
the important point to notice here, with reference to subsequent 
events, is that the Dughlats were made hereditary chiefs, or 
Amirs, of tlie various districts of Eastern Turkistan, as far back 
as the time of Cliagdiatai, for it is chiefly on tliis incid(mt that 
hinges the permanent division of the Chaghatai realm into two 
branches, at a later date. 

Ebuskun’s sway was a short one, for as early as 1217 Almaligh 
was attacked by Kuyuk, the son and successor of Oktai, and she 
was deprived of her power. For a time, disorder prevailed 
throughout the Klianate; but Kuyuk seems to have had suflS- 
cient power to sot up one Yasu (or Isu) i\rangu, who, being him¬ 
self a worthless debauchee, gov(‘rned tlj(^ country through the 
agency of a 3Iuaulman Wazir, called Khwaja Laha-ud-Din. 
Kuyuk died witliin three years of his accession, and was followed, 
as supreme Khakaii, by Mangu, who, in 1252, restored Kara 
Ilulaku and Ebuskun to their former dignities. Baha-ud-Din 
and Yasu Mangu were now, in their turn, removed, the former 
being put to death at once. Kara Hulaku died within a few 
months of his restoration, and after his death we hear no more 
of Ebuskun. Hulaku’s throne passed over to his own widow—one 
Organah Khatun—whoso first act was to execute Yasu Mangu, 
^ Oliver, pp. DO, 91. 
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under some compact, wliicli appoara to have l)een made for his 
riddance, between her predecessor and the Khakan Minfrii 
Organah is described as possessing much beauty, wisdom, 
and influence, and as long as ]\[angu lived she was allowed to 
reign in peace. But he died in when a war of succession 

to "the suprejiio Khakanate broke out between his brothers 
Irtukbuka and Kuhlai. In this strife, the Chaghatai princess 
appears to have taken no part, but she sufhn-ed nevertheless, 
for in r2(Jl she was driven from Alimiligh by Algu (a great- 
grandson of (fliingiz), who had been nominated by Irtukbuka to 
rule in her 2 )lace, and to bring over the Chaghatai forces to assist 
him in his war with Kuhlai. Algu, how(wer, betrayed his 
patron, who, abandoning Karakorum to his rival Kuhlai, marched 
against Almaligh, whence Algu had to fly for safety, first to 
Kashghar and Kliotan, and Anally to Samarkand. Irtukbuka 
spent the winter of r20‘> in Almaligh, d(‘vastating the district 
and putting to death many of Algu’s followers. ]]y these 
excesses he weakemed his own army and resources to so great a 
degree, that ho had to submit to Kublai and make peace with 
Algu, stipulating to retain for himself a portion only, of the 
eastern part of the Chaghatai Khanate. These transactions 
brought about not only a r(‘Conciliation between Algu and 
Organah, but a marriage. Both, however, died within a few 
months, and Irtukbuka, having done homage to Kublai, by 
prostrating himself at the door of Kublai’s tent, the latter 
remained supreme from Peking to Transoxiana, and acquired the 
title of Khakan. Ho was the ‘‘ Great Kaaii ” of Ifarco Polo. 

But a rival was beginning to show himself in the person of 
Kaidu, a grandson of Oktai. This iirincc was plotting, in 
western Kipchak, for the assistance of his uncle Batu, in 
asserting his claim to the province of Turkistan—the north¬ 
western division of the Chaghatai Khanate—and probably also 
for the region then becoming known as Moghulistaii, which lay 
immediately to the eastward of Turkistan, and comprised the 
Zungar country, already alluded to. At the death of Algu, 
Kublai nominated Mubarak Shah, a son of Algu and Organah, 
to the Chaghatai succession, but immediately afterwards is 
said to have appointed, as his vice-regent, another great- 
grandson of Chaghatai, named Borak (or Barak), to support 
Mubarak Shah in resisting Kaidu. So far from assisting the 
young Khan, Borak drove him from the throne, made common 
cause with Kaidu, and for a time exercised joint sovereignty 
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with the latter over Transoxiaiia. But jealousies were not 
long in showing themselves between the allies, and quarrels 
ensued wliieli were only partially (jomposc^d at a huriltai, or 
conference of the chiefs of the tribes, held iu Turkistan in 12G9, 
when certain points were agreed on, the most important being 
the implied r('cognition of Kaidu as the rightful Khakan 
of the Moghuls, which from this time was extended by the 
Chaghatai Khans both to him and liis son Ohapar.” ^ 

Borak now proceeded to iiideirinify himself by invading 
Khorasan, ])ut his campaigns resulted in nothing but defeat, 
and eventually he retired to Bokliara, wliere la died, or was 
per]iai)S poisoned, iu 1270. “ ITis reign,” vsays Mr. Oliver, had 

extended only to some four years, but tliey weie years of misery 
and destruction to some of tlie fairest lands and most prosperous 
cities on the Zaiflfshan. ITis death delivered them from at 
least one cowardly tyrant and p(‘rsecutor, thougli they still 
continued to sudor from the fratricidal wars that constantly 
raged between the rival chiefs of the lines of Oktai and Chag¬ 
hatai, and the unhappy citizens had even more reason than 
Venice of old for invoking ‘ a plague on both their houses/ 

‘‘ Borak’s deatli left Kaidu solo master of the west(U’n portion of 
the Khanate. Tlie dispossessed ]\rubarak Shah and other chiefs 
took the oath of allegiance to him, thus rendering him a still 
more dangerous rival ofKublai. In 1270 ((JOS h.), much to the 
indignation of the sons of Borak, he nominated Nikpai, a 
grandson of Chaghatai, chief of tin? tribe, but in less than two 
years Nikpai seems to have revolted, been killed, and succeeded 
by Tuka Timur, another scion of the house {circa 1271, or 070 ii.), 
who, in less than two years more, was ousted by Bava, the son 
of Borak {circa 1273, or 072 in). Davahad made up his quarrel 
with Kaidu, his claims liaving been constantly urged by the 
latter’s son Chapar. llis reign was the longest ever enjoyed 
by a descendant of Chaghatai, and the Khanate might have 
hoped for some pc'ace from an alliance between th(‘ rival houses, 
but unfortunately a third tirebraiid appeared on the scene. 
Abaka, the Il-Klian of Persia, who had always acknowledged 
Kublai as the rightful Khakan in opposition to Kaidu, and who 
had never forgiven Borak’s invasion of Khorasan, was only 
watching his opportunity, and hisWazir,S]iams-ud-l)in Juvaini,^ 

^ Oliver, ]). 1)0. 

" This Wa/Ar was brother of Ala-ud-Din Ata-Miilk, Javaini, the historian 
and author ot the Tankh-i-Jahaii Kushai —a work that will be often alluded 
to farther on. 

c 2 
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had only to draw liis attention to a favourable onion, to start 
him for Bokhara, which he entered about 1274 (072 it.), plunder¬ 
ing, burning, and murdering right and left.” ^ 

Dava reigned for some thirty-two years and was almost con¬ 
stantly at war. lie possessed himself of Glnizni, and from tliat 
stronghold, as a base, made several expeditions into India, 
ravaging the Punjab and Sind, and sacking at different times 
between 1200 and 1301 Peshawar, ]\[ultan, Lahore, and Dellii. 
In the meantime, Kaidu had involved liimself in wars of long 
duration with tlie Khakan Kublai, and as these took place 
shortly before the time of Marco Polo’s travels through Central 
Asia and Cliina, detailed accounts of some of them have been 
handed down to us in his narrative. These wars extended, from 
first to last, over a period of some thirty years, and were not 
even concluded in 1394, when Kublai died and was succeeded 
as Khakan by his grandson liljaitii.- The credit indeed of 
finally overthrowing Kaidu is due rathm^ to this prince, and 
moreover it was not Kaidu alone whom he subJiu'd, hut Dava 
also, for this last, on his return from a camjiaign in India in 
1301, seems to have allied himself with Kaidu and to have 
assisted in the wars against the Khakan. Kaidu’s death followed 
quickly on his final reverse, and must have occurrial in 1302, 
about. Ilis son Cha})ar, backed by the influence of Dava, 
obtained the recognition of his succession to the Khanate of 
the ('astern division of the country, and both having sent envoys 
to Uljaitii bearing professions of submission, a 2 )eriod of pc'ace 
should, it might appear, have b(‘en established. l>ut this was 
not the case. Within a year of Kaidu’s death, Dava and Chapar 
fell out, and the latter was defeated in a battle fought hct\Ye(Ui 
Samarkand and Khojand. This engagement was followed by 
several others, victory falling sometimes to one side and some¬ 
times to the other, until at length the Kliakaii Uljaitu routed 
Chapar and obliged him to submit to Dava. 

The death of Dava occurred in I3(j(), and he was succeeded 
by his son Kuyuk, who lived only two years, and was in his 
turn followed by a descendant of Chaghatai named Taliku. 
This prince is said to have adopted the Musulmaii religion, and 
in consequence to have been put to death by his own ollicers, 
who raised in his place, one Kabak, a son of Dava. Kabak was 

^ Oliver, [)p. 07, 0(S. 

^ Properly “ 'timur Oljaitu;” the Tic-tnu-nrh, or OliioL!; Tsiio^, of the 
Cliinesc. 
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installed in 1309, and was at once attacked by Chapar, in alliance 
with several members of the house of Oktai. The allies were 
beaten in a number of figlits, and eventually fled for refuge to 
the territory of the Kliakan (now Kuluk,^a nephew of XJljaitu), 
while their dominions were appropriated by the house of 
Chagliatai, the clans who inhabited them becoming in part its 
subjects and in part those of tlie Kipcliaks. “ With Chapar,” 
says Mv. Oliver, the house of Oktai disappears, thougli repre¬ 
sentatives came to the front for a brief period again in the 
persons of Ali and of Danishmanjah, while Timur (Tamerlane), 
after dis[)lacing the family of Chaghatai, selected his pnppet 
hlians from tlie Oktai stock.” “ Within a year of his installation, 
Kabak mad(‘ way for an elder brother, who ascended the throne 
of the Cliaghatai under the name of Isan Buglia, though his 
liistoi-ical idejitity (in connection with this name at least) is 
somewhat uncertain, lie provoked the Kliakan into war, and 
was beaten almost at tlie outset of Ids rule; afterwards he 
invaded Khorasan with a like result, and was finally forced to 
fly from th(‘ country, before the combined forces of one of his 
brothers and of tlie sevmith Il-Kluin, or King of Persia. This 
occurred in 13.21, when Kabak seems to have resumed the throne 
which he had abdicated twelve years previously. 

It was about this time that a permanent division occurred in 
the realm of Chaghatai, the two parts being known by the general 
names of IMavara-un-Nahr (or Traiisoxiaiia) and ]\roghnlistan 
(or Jatah), though there were other provinces attached to each 
section. The story of the Khans of the former branch, roughly 
sketched above maal not be followed furthiu*, as the history of 
JMirza Haidar, which chiefly concerns us, belongs to the other or 
eastern division, and is told by him, a descendant of its princes, 
in full. It is only necessary to remark with regard to Mavara- 
un-Nahr, that from the time of this division forward, the fifty 
years that remained till the great Amir, Timur, made himself 
master of the land, confusion and discord prevailed. During 
those few years the names of fifteen Khans appear in the lists— 
some of them not even of the Chaghatai line—-together with 
some periods of anarchy when no name occurs. The rise of 
Timur was the turning-point from decadence to power in 
Mavara-un-Nahr, but at the same time, the death-blow to the 
original line of Chaghatai. He reduced the country to order, 

^ Ilai Shan, or Wu Tsung, in the Chinese annals. 

^ Oliver, p. 105. 
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and ruled Avitli uncontrolled 2 K)wer, tlioiigli he left to the Khans, 
whom he set up or pulled down at pleasure, certain dignities 
and privileges which were nothing more^ than nominal. 

We have seen already, how near the empire of Cliagliatai came 
to being divided during the wars of Kaidu. This Prince was, 
as far as can be gleaned, one of the ablest of the Oktai line, and 
an active and determined soldier. During his struggh^s for 
suprciinacy, lie held a large tract of country carved cliielly out 
of the Chaghatai appanage, though taken partly from that of 
Oktai. It is not clear what were the limits of the territory he 
held thus temporarily, and indeed it is probable that no actual 
limits were ever acknowledged. In all likelihood his power 
ext(‘nded cliielly over certain tribes who were nomads, or 
dwellers in tents, and thus in the liabit of moving their abodes 
when expevlient; such movesnents, too, may have been more 
frequent than usual about Kaidu s period, for tlio tribesmen 
must have Ix'en constantly entangled in the prevailing wars, 
and sul)ject therefore, to the chang(^s of fortune of those with or 
against whom they had to serve. Ilis dominion, consequently, 
would have been nnm^ tribal than territorial in its extent. At 
any rate it would se(un that during Kaidu’s last days—the 
period when he was allied with P)orak—his power reached from 
the Talas Itiver and Lake Biilkash on the west, to Kara-Khoja 
(between Turfan and llami) on the east, and that it thus 
included nearly the wlioh; hmgth of tlie Tian Shan mountains, 
together witli tlie Zungar country on the north, and Kashghar, 
Yarkand, Aksu, etc., on the soutli of them. Although tliis wide 
tract never fell permain'ntly to liim or his race, his temporary 
hold over it seems to have assisted in marking it out as a self- 
contained eastern division of the Chaghatai realm, and the 
greater portion of it—all that lay to the north of the Tian 
Shan—acquired, about this time, the name of Moghiilistan, or 
vulgarly Jatah.” It was, above all parts of that realm, the land 
of the purely nomad Moghul (or IMongol) tribes, as distinguished 
from the settled populations of Turkistaii, Farghana, and Ma- 
vara-un-Nahr on the one hand, and the mountaineers of Ilisar, 
Karatigin, Padakhshan, etc., on the other. It was the land to 
or from which the tent-dwelling population could migrate, and 
carry with them their only wealth—their Hocks and herds— 
when safety or other interests demanded a move; and it became, 
moreover, as Mirza Haidar’s history will show, a sort of refuge 
for the defeated and discontented among those tribes and the 
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fieighbouring nations, and the country that the true Moghul 
loved to call his own. 

Thus, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Khans of Chaghatai were rapidly declining in power, and could 
scarcely maintain themselves in their central kingdom of 
Mavara-un-Nahr, tliis eastern division, or ]\Ioghulistan, appears 
scarcely to have felt their sway. The hereditary Dughlat Amirs 
who, as we have seen, had been set up by Chaghatai, governed 
in detail, with more or less power, in the different cities and dis¬ 
tricts of the region soutli of the Tian Shan (or EasternTurkistan), 
and left scarcely a trace bcliind them in any history but that 
of one of their own clan—IMirza Haidar. They acted in the 
name of the Cliaghatai Khan of the time, and though nominally 
hereditary, they seem in practice to have held office very much 
at the pleasure of the tril)esmen whose aibiirs they administered; 
whihi the popularity of each one probably depemh'd more on the 
degiHiO of independence ho was abhi to secure for the small 
section that regarded him as its chief, than on Iiis hereditary 
rights. Still in tlie early days, the power of some of them must 
have been considerable, and it seems to have risen in degree, as 
that of the Cliagliatai Khans declined. They fought among 
themselves as a matter of course, and the people suffered, no 
doubt, from tlie conse(|nent disorder. It would be (pite natural 
therefore that Isan Eugha, a Moghul by descent, when forced 
to retire from Mavara-un-Nahr, should turn his stops towards 
JMoghulistan, and its companion province south of the moun¬ 
tains. 

Just at this point the histories of the period are discordant. 
As remarked above, the identity of Isan Eugha is to some 
extent uncertain. He is known to have been a son of Dava 
Khan, and is believed to have had some brothers. Abul Ghazi 
Khan, the historian King of Khwarizm of the seventeenth 
century, speaks of him as ‘‘ II Khwaja, surnamed Isan Bugha.’' 
On tlie other hand, Khwandamir makes Isan Bugha continue to 
reign over the western branch of the Chaghatai until his death, 
and alludes to one Imil Khwaja (apparently another son of 
Hava) as having established himself in Moghulistan.^ It is 
possible that Imil, or II, may denote one and the same person; ^ 

^ Sec Abul Gliazi’s 7/isf. de^ Mongols, by Di’smaisons, pp. 101-5, 

and Kliwandaniir’s Habib us Siydr, traasl. by Dcfreinery in Journal AsiaL 
4*"® Serie, tom xix., pp. 270 and 280. 

^ Krskiiio notes {Hist, i., p. 07) that in the TarikJiJ-Rashidi he is called 
Aisox Isan Bugha; in tlie Shajrat, p. 378, and by Price (Muham. Hist,, 
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but however this may be, if the usually accurate Abul Ghazi 
be followed, we learn that: ‘‘ As there remained no longer in 
Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagh or Uighuristan, any prince de¬ 
scended from Chaghatai Khan, whose authority was acknow¬ 
ledged, the Moghul Amirs held a council, at which it was 
decided to summon Isan Bugha from Bokhara; and they 
proclaimed him Khan of Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tagh, and of 
Moghulistan.”^ This would make it appear that Isaii Bugha 
was still reigning in Mavara-iin-Nahr wlien summoned by tlie 
Bughliit Amirs; but the point is doubtful, for we have just 
been told that he had fled to Moghulistan. In any case, the 
dates of the two events agia^e, for tlie disappearance of Isan 
Bugha from ]\Icivara-un-Nalir is recorded by one author to have 
taken place in 721 ii. (1321 a.d.), and this is just the year 
when he is said, by the other, to have been summoned to 
Kashghar and made Khan of Moghulistan, with (it may be 
assumed) its di'pendeucies. 

Thus, although the chronology and even vSome of the events 
of the times are uncertain, the linal division of the Chaghatai 
Khanate appears to have taken })la.ee in or about the year B121, 
and it resulted in two s(‘})arate lines of Khans being established 
which were never afterwards united. The western branch was, 
a little later, superseded by Timur, wliose descendants, through 
Baber, gave the ruling house to India, which has gone, for 
three centuries, by the name of “j\loghul’’; though, as we 
shall see from Mirza Haidar’s narrative, it was, in its early 
days, known and perhaps more correctly—as the “ Chaghatai.’' 
The history of the eastern branch—that of the true “ Mogliuls ” 
of Central Asia—wo may now leave to be told, in detail, by our 
author; but as this line was several times broken, or sub¬ 
divided, and as the subject is a complicated one, it may aid the 
reader to give (iminediatdy below), in the form of an cpitomis('d 
statement, a general view of the succession of the ]\[oghul 
Khans from the time of Isan Bugha onwards. It is extracted 
almost entirely from Erskijie's llistory of India ,and was com- 

vol. iil., p. 7), following the Khalthal-iil-AkJKirj II, or ^1/7, Khwdjn; hy 
Shnrnt-inl-T)iii (rolls’ tiansl. tom. i., p. PC), Aitnal; and hy Ahnl Ghazi, 
‘‘ytima/ y\/o/’dyo, who roignod in Mavara-nn-Nahr under the title of Isfin 
Bugha Khan. ’ As regards the nann; Aiti, however, theie is some mistake due 
to a misreading of the text by Erskine. 'I'lie name nowliere occurs in this 
form. 

^ Besmaisons, p. Ido. 

^ Vol. i., Appendix B. 
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piled by him from the Tarikh-i-Itashidi; but it contains some 
emendations from the Chinese history of the j\[ing dynasty, as 
translated by Dr. Bretschneider, for the period immediately 
succeeding the reign of Khizir Kliwaja, and a few other altera¬ 
tions besides. 

It is about this period that Mirza Ilaidar’s cdironicle is at its 
weakest; and it is also a period where some of the best of tlie 
Musulmaii authors fail us. The lianzat ns Saf( of ilir Kliwand 
and the Zafar-Nonia of Sluxraf-iid-Din, both dilhu' from tlie 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and the Ming history is at variance witli all 
three. Thus betwc'cn Kliizir Khwaja and Yais Khan, tlie 
Rauzat us Sqfd and the Zafar-Ndnut show two langning Klians 
of Moglinlistan, and the Tarikh-i-Rashidi also gives accounts 
of two only, tliougli the names in tlie last-mentioned work are 
not the same as in tlie other two histories.^ l>ut the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidiy in another place, redates that six Khans, including 
Khizir Khwaja and Vais, wcu’c,* raised to thci throne by the 
Dughlat Amir, Khudaidad, thus placing four between them. 
These Khans are— 

Shama-i-Jahan, 

Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 
iMuhammad, 
tShir i\[uhammad, 

and the author states tlnun in this order; so that the threa) 
wliich correspond with the names of those given in the Chiiu'se 
histories, do not fall in the same succession. Again Jione of the 
Musulmaii authors supply the date ot succession for any of the 
intermediate Klians whom tlu^y mention. The Chinese annals 
show thrcM? Khans for the period between Khizir Khwaja and 
Vais, and furnish the year of succession for each of them, besides 
giving dates of other contemporary occurrences, which indicate 
that a particular Khan was rcugning at a particular time. 
The annals chietly rcT'er to tributary missions and appeals for 
assistance addressed to the Chinese Emperor, but it is prc'cisely 
such occurrences as these that the Chim'se chroniclers record 
with care and exactness. Their dynastic histories are believed 
to be not always trustworthy, but they are, at any rate, com¬ 
pilations, more or less methodical, from State documents and 
are not based merely on tradition, as are most of the Musulmaii 

‘ As tlie Ilaft I/cUin co[)i<'s from the Tarikh-l-Rashidi, atul does not c »py 
completely, it need not be referred to as an authority. (See Not, et ExtraitSj 
xiv., pp. 474 $eq,) 
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Iiistorics. As mere records ol events nncl clo/tes, therefoio, the 
Chinese accounts are likely to he tlie h(\st guides; and I should 
be inclined to substitute their data, regarding this pfuuod, for 
those of ]\rirza ITaidar. I have, however, sliown both in amend¬ 
ing Mr. Erskine’s epitome, as will be seen (at p. 4(5). A full 
extract from Dr. Dretschneider’s translation of the Chinese 
history is also appended immediately below. 

The three lists just spoken of, stand as follows : — 

(A.)— Uanzat us Soft ^ and the Zafar-Ndma? 


(E) Khizir Kliwaja . , . . died 1391) 

(2.) Muhammad Khan .... No date 
(d.) Nnklisli-i-Jalian .... „ 

(4.) Vais KJiaii . . . . „ 


(B .)—The Chinese Annals of the Ming dynastyd 


(1.) Khizir Khwaja .... 

(liocl 

(2.) Sliama-i-Jahan .... 

„ MOS 

(d.) Sluhammad Kluiii 

„ niG 

(4.) Naklish-i-Jaliaii .... 

„ 1-118 

(5.) Vais Khan ..... 

„ 1428 

(C.) —The Tarikh’i-Bashidi. 

(1.) Khizir Khwaja .... 

(lied 1420 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahaii .... 

No date 

(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jaluiu .... 

J) 

(4.) Sluliammad Klian .... 

>> 

(5.) Shir Muhammad .... 


(G.) Vais Khali ..... 

died 1428-9 


Of the two dates furnislKal ])y the Tarikh-i-Bashidi, the one 
indicating the year of Khizir Khwaja’s death is certainly in¬ 
correct, for there is evidciico to show, in addition to the con¬ 
currence of the authorities named above, that this Khan did 
not reign up to the year 1420. The portion of the Matla 
Asaadin, of Abdiir liazzak, translated by Quatremere,'^ though 
it contains no list of these Khans, makes mention of ambas¬ 
sadors having been sent to Shah liiikh, of Mavara-un-Nahr, in 

^ Price’s Mnham. Jliat.y iii., p. 

^ Pelis (le la Croix, Jlisf. dc Timur Bee, iii., p. 2J3. 
iketsclineider, Med. Itefi., ii., pp. 231, 230. 

^ Notices et Extraits, vol. xiv., p. 296. 
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819 H. (1410), by Naklisb-i-Jahan, who doscribed as a son of 
Sliama-i-Taliau of Moghulistan; thoreby implying, it would 
scorn, that Xakhsh-i-Jahan was reigning in that year in Moghul¬ 
istan. This date accords with the Cliinese indication for the 
accession of Nakhsh-i-Jahan—or the year when lie would most 
probably have despatched envoys to his neighbours. Tlie same 
work^ mentions also that in 823 ir. (il20) Shah Eukh’s 
ambassadors, then on their way to China, Icariu'O that disorder 
prevailed in Moghulistan in consequence of Vais Khan, who 
was then reigning, liaving attacked Shir IMuhnmmad Oghlan. 
This statement stands l)y itself; but it has some la^.semblance 
to that of Mirza TIaidar, who relates that between Vais Khan 
and ‘‘ Shir ]\[uliammad Khan there arose great disputes.’* It 
also appears, from the Matia Amadin, that in 1425 Shir 
Muhammad held powers of some kind in Moghulistan, though 
ho may not have been the reigning Khan. It is stated, at any 
rate, that in that year Jlirza Ulugh lh\g, who was ruling in 
Mavara-un-Nahr, undertook an expedition into IMoghulistan 
and defeated Shir ]\ruliammad. Yet, according to the Chinese, 
Vais Khan was then reigning, he having slain Nakhsh-i-Jahaii 
in 1418. On tlie subject of Shir Muhammad, therefore, the 
MailcL Asaadin and the Tarihli-LUa^hidi would seem to be 
at one, in so far that tliey both name him as living at a 
period immediately previous to the accession of Vais, though 
neither states precisedy that he was a reigning Khan of the 
dynasty. 

As 1 have placed in juxtaposition above, the lists of reigning 
Khaiis, according to tlie various authorities, it may bo useful 
also to show how they vary in their statements regarding the 
sous of Khizir Khwaja, some of whom reigned, though some 
did not. 

Thus the Bauzat us Safa has— 

(1.) Shaina-i-Jahaii, 

(2.) Shir Ali, 

(3.) Shah Jahan Oghlan. 

The Zafar-Ndma gives:— 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(2.) JIuhammad Oghlan, 

(3.) Shir Ali, 

(4.) Shah Jahan, 

, . ^ Notices et Extraits^ p, 388. 
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while the Tarikh-i-Bashidi mentions :— 

(1.) Sluliammad Khan, 

(2.) Shama-i-Jahan, 

(o.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 

’’ i and otliers/' 

)> I 

The passa^i^e taken from Dr. Bretscdineider’s version of the 
]\[ing history runs thus ^ - 

'‘Aftoi- Yhiiig-lo acceded to the throne lu^ sent an envoy 
witli a letter and presents to th(‘ Kini^ of Die-s]ii-l)a-li." Ihit 
at that time nei-di-rli-ho-djo liad died, ‘ and liad Imeii succeeded 
by liis son Sha-mi-cha-gan. TJie latter sent in the iH‘xt year 
an (mibassy to the emperor, otleriiii;- as tril)ut(' a lilock of rude 
jade and line horses. The envoy was well treatt'd and rc'warded. 
x\t that time it had happened tliat A/i-ho Tie-niu-rh, Prince of 
IFami, liad been poisoned by Gui-li-chij Khan of the i\Ion^ols, 
and Sha-mi-cha-gan made war on the latter. The emperor 
was thankful, and sent an (aivoy w'ith prescaits to him, exhorting 
the King to be on good terms with To-fOy the Lhinco of Itami. 

‘^lu 1400 Sha-mi-cha-gan s(‘nt tribute, and the emperor 
accordingly despatched Liu Tir-mn-rhy a high ofiicer, with 
presmits to Bie-shi-ha-li. In the year 1407 Sha-mi-cha-gan 
jiresented three times tribute. Ifis envoys had been ordm’ed to 
solicit the assistance of Chinese troops for recon(|uering Sa-ma- 
rh-han, which country, as they slated, had formerly belongcHl 
to Bie-shi-ha-li. The em])eror sent his eunuchs, Pa Tai and 
Li Ta, together with Liu 44e-mu-rh, to 4>i(‘-shi-ba-li to inquire 
cautiously into the matter. The envoys prescmtcMl silk stuffs 
to the King, and were W(41 rec(‘ived. They returned homo in 
the next year, and brought the intelligeiiee that Sha-mi-cha- 
gan wais deceased, and his younger hrolher, Ma-ha-may had 
succeeded him. The emperor then sent the same envoys once 
more to Bie-shi-ba-li, to oiler a sacrilicc in memory of the late 
King and bestow presents on Ma-ha-ma. When, in 1110, 
imperial envoys on their way to Sa-ma-rh-han passed through 
Bie-shi-ha-li, they were W(‘ll treated by IMa-lia-ma, wlio in the 
next year desjiatched an embassy to the Chinese court, olfering 
line horses and a tveu pao (leopard). 

^ Med, liesedrches, ii., pp. 

Bishtdlik; the Chinese niuiie for Moglmlistan, as will ])o seen lower 
down.—[1^1(1.] 

^ According to the Zafer-namehy Khizir Khodja died in 1399. 


• • • 
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When this embassy returned, they were accompanied by 
An^ who carried gold embroidered silk stufTs for the King. At 
that time an envoy of the Wa-la (Oirats) complained that 
Ma-ha-ma was arming for making war on the Wa-la. The 
emperor sent to warn him. In I ll 3 Ma-ha-ma sent one of 
his generals with tribute to China. lie reached Kan Su. 
Orders had been given to the civil and military authorities to 
receive him honourably. 

“In the m‘-xt year (1114) pc'ople returning from ilia 8i-yii 
brought the intelligence that Ma-ha-ma’s brother and another 
had both died in a short interval. The emperor sent again An 
to ]]ie-shi-ba-li, with a letter of condolence. When Ma-ha-ma 
died h(f left no son. Ilis nephew, Na-hei-slii-dji-lian, succeeded 
him, and in tlie spring of 141() despatclied a!i envoy to inform 
the emperor of his uncle’s death. The emperor sent the 
eunuch Li Ta to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late King 
and confer the title of wang (King) on his successor. In 1117 
Na-hei-shi-dji-han sent an embassy to inform tlie emperor that 
he was about to marry a princess from Sa-oia-rh-lian^^ and 
solicited in exchange for horses, a bride’s trousseau. Then 500 
pieces of variegated and 500 of plain wliite silk stuff were 
bestowed on the King of Bie-slii-ba-li as wedding presents. 

“In 141cS an envoy, by name 8u-IiO, arrived from Bie-shi-ba- 
li, reporting that his sovereign (Na-hei-shi-dji-han) had boiui 
slain by his cousin, Wai-sz^ who then had declared himself King. 
At the same time Wai-sz with his pc'ople had transferred their 
abode to the west, changing tln^ former name of lln^ empire 
(Bie-shi-ba-li) into J-li-ha-li, Tlie emperor said that it was 
imt his custom to meddle with tlie internal affairs of foreign 
countries. He bestowed upon Su-ko the rank of tu tn ts icn ski, 
and at the same timii sent the eunuch Yang Chung with a 
mission to Wai-sz, conferring on the King, as presents, an 
arrow, a sword, a. sail of armour, and silk stuffs. The chieftain 
Uu-dai-da “ and more than seventy other people of 1-li-ba-li 
all received ])resents. Subsequently Wai-sz sent frequently 
tribute to the Chinese court,^ as did also his mother, So-Iu-tan 
Ha-tun (Sultan Khatun). 

^ *^1110 Mohaimncdin autliors do not record tliis mariiage. 

“ Idds seems to be the Amir Kho<kxido(l ut Kasli^ar, a ncin of great 
infiiience in Moghulistan. . . . The embassy of Shall itok to (diina m 1 l‘J0 
met tlie Amir Khodaidad, who then enjoyed great authority in the country 
of Moghul is tan. 

Tlie embassy of Shah Rok saw an envoy of Awis Khan, by name Batu 
Timur Anka, in Peking, in 1121. 
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“In 1428 Wfti-RZ died, and was ancroodod liy his son, Ye-sien 
hu-lma,'^ wlio also sent rcpc'ati'dly trihnto to Cliina. Tril)nto 
was also offered l)y Bn-sai-in, the son-in-law of tlio late Kin<<. 

“ Yc-sien hu-liua died in 114.1, and was succeeded by Ye-ini-li- 
Tlio latter sent camels as tribute, and also a block of 
rude jade weighing oSOO Icin, but not of the best quality. Tho 
Chine SC governiuciit returiKHl lor every two hiii ol jade one 
piece of white silk. 

In 1 loT a Cliinese envoy was sent to I-li-ha-Ji with ])res(nits 
for the Xing, and in llf)!) again.It was then settled tliat I-li- 
ba-li was to seiid tribute every tliree or five years, and tlio 
number of the people in the suit(‘ of the envoy should ]iot 
surpass ten men. Subset^uenlly miibassies from that country 
were seldom seen at the (Jhineso court.’’ 

EriTOM'SED Account of titk Xhvns of llocuiuiasrAN. 

{Chieihj from ErsJelne,) 

Isan Jhiglia Khan seems to liave Ix'eu called into Sroghulistan 
about A.H. 721 (ld21), and to have reigned till 72)0 (10130). 

An Interregnum. 

Tughluk Timur Khan, son of Isan Bugha, born about 730, 
began to reign 74(S (1:U7), died 704 (lOOO). 

Usurpation of Amir Kamar-ud-Din. It was against him 
that the expeditions of Timur into ]\loghulistan were direcTfal 
--A.H. 708-04 (1367 1302). 

Khizir Ivhwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur, raised to tho 
throne in 701, before Kamar-ud-Din s death. He reigned 
till SOI (1309), and was succeeded by his son, 

Shama-i-Jahan, wlio was succeeded by his brother, 

Nakhsh-i-Jahan, who was succeeded by his brother, 

Muhammad Khan, who was succeeded by his son. 

Shir Muhammad Khan, who was succeeded by his nephew, 

Sultan Vais Khan, tlie son of Shir Ali Oghlan, the brother 
of Shir Muhammad. Sultan Vais was killed 832 (1428-0) 

han Buka IT. of the Mohauunedan autiiors. . . . 

hud Khodja. lIiLs Jvhaiiis not iiientioucd by the Muliamiiiedan authors. 

I he two dates should probably be reversed.—[Ki).] 

' Accoidin^:; to Chinese annals, the porlion of the li^t bracketed above, 
should stand :— 

Khizir Khwaja.died ISOO 

Shama-i-Jahan ....... IIOS 

Muhammad Khan UK) 

Naklish-i-Jahan Ui8 

Vais Kh an ...... . 1U8 

Each of these a^jpears to have succeeded immediately on the death of his 
predecessor. 
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On the death of Vais there was a division among the Moghuls, 
some adhering to Yunus Khan, the eldest son of Vais, others 
to Isan Bugha II., the younger son. 


Yiinns Klian, who wna expelled 
8dli (1420), returned 800 (1150), 
and regaiiied tjio west(;rn part of 
IMo^lnili.^taii. Ilostililie.s wen; luain- 
tained between tlie easU'rn and 
webtern M()<j;lml9 till the death ol' Ids 
grand-ne])hew, Kahak Sultan, when 
lie leij^^Jied wilhoiit a rival. 

In the latter part of his life, the 
remoter tribes of the stejipes, dis¬ 
pleased ANitli his fondnf'ss for ti>wns, 
seiiarated fiorn him,and aeknoAledged 
Ids second son, Sultan Ahmad, or 
Alaeha Khan, as th(‘ir Khan -so that 
the kin<^dom was a,u;a.in divided into 
two duiin^^ his lih'time. lie died 
802 II. (1487). 

Sultan ]\Iahnind Khan, Yunus’ 
eldest sun, succeeded his father in 
Tashkand au<l as chief of the w’estern 
tribes, lie was defeated by Shaibani 
Khan in 008 (i502--3), lost Tash- 
kand and Sairam, and was finally 
put to death by Shaibani in Off n. 
(150S~0). 


Eant. 

Jsan Bm^ha II., raised to the throne 
in 8 .;l! If. (1420), and through life 
sup])ort('d by the eastern ]\roghuls, 
flied 800 (1402),^ wc" succeeded by 
his son 

Bust jMuhaininad Kh;in,who ruled 
ill the eastern distriils (Idghuiist.in, 
etc.), died 873 (1108-0). 

Kahak Suhan Oghlan, liis son, 
riiletl for a time about O'urfiin, or 
Uigbiiristan, wbe.eliewas muulered. 


Sultan Alnnad Khan, second son 
of ^uniis, govennd the eastern 
IMo'abnls in Aksii and Uigliuristfin. 
He was gemuMlly knowm as Ahhdia 
Klian—“ tile slaughtering Jvlian.” He 
w'as bent on making himsidf absolute 
rulin' of tli(‘ steppes, destroyed the 
ebieds, and iniiladed the jiower of 
many of the triiios. ])efentod by 
Shaibani Khan in 008 (1502-3), he 
died of grief in 900 (1503-1). 


The death of Sultan Ahmad was followed hy many civil 
wars and much anarchy in IMoghulistan. His elder brother, 
Sultan Mahmud, invaded his dominions from tlic west. Sultan 
Ahmad’s numerous sons contemded witli one another. Several 
sections of the people, and among others the Kirgliiz, separated 
from the main body. The anarchy and civil wars lasted some 
years. The country was overrun by Alni Bakr (a Dughlat) of 
Kashghar, hy the Kalmaks and the Kazaks. Tlie whole of the 
tribes of Moghulistan never again united under one head. 
Two Khanates and the confederation of the Kirghiz-Kazaks 
seem to have arisen out of the ruins of the Khanate of the 
Moghuls. Sultan Mansur, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad, 

^ According to the Chinese accounts Isdn Bugha If. died in 1445, and Avas 
succeeded by one Ye-iui-li-hu-jo (lin-il Kliwaja), a iiersonage w^bo does not 
appi'iir to bo mentioned by any of the IMusulmaii historians. 
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establislied himself in Aksu, Tnrfan, etc., and a now Khanate 
arose in Kashghar and the western provinces. 

ire.sY. FaihL 

Sultan Saul Klian, tliinl son of IMansur Klian, Sultan AlinuKrs 
Sultan Ahmad, in Kajah ttHOfSipl. | uhh'st son, was ackiiow Icd-ud 
loll), or clovon } oars aftor Ins ' iiih'd in d’urlaii and (ho 
father’s doath, soi/od Ka-h^har, and | jM-<>\inc.-s —/.o., riLi:huris(;u 
oxpellod Ah:l Ilakr Tdnza. llo di(‘d in tIdO (Id l;>- 1 ), ha\iiiL,^ 

<liod L() Zilhajah IKll) (1) July, IdJ.*!); two yoar.^ alnijLr with his fatl 

and was suocoi'ded hy his son, loitv more hy Ininstd 

Alxliir Ihishid Khan, who died ',»7J suceeoded hy his son, Shaii Khan. 

(Idhd-h) ; and wais succeeded hy l.is 
son, Ahdul Karim. 

Meanwhile in the steppes of Jrogliulistan, tlio Kirgliiz 
estahlislied tlumiselves umhn’ Ivliaiis of tlieir own, and in 
process oi tiling formed a kii of f(‘dorativ(‘ union witli the 
Kazak Uz])(\gs, which lias, in s ^ to tin' present 

day, and has been called the jirte hordes of Kirghiz.” 

Amirs of IvAsitGiiAu, or Alti Shahr, wno wkrJ': contkmporary 
A viTii Tui: Khans of Moohutjstan. 

Amir Tulik, Uliibhrgi (or chief of the tribe) of the Moghul 
Khans, contemporary with Isan Ihigha I., succeeded by 
Amir Jhilaji, his l)roth'‘»*: raised Tiighluk Timur to the throne; 
succeeded by his S(>' 

Amir Khudaidad, wh is said to liavo reigned about ninety 
years in Kashghar, lie sn(*ce(Mled his father, probably soon 
alter the yiair 718 h, (1817). In his time xVmir Kaimir-ud- 
Diii, his uncle, usurped the Khanship of the Moghuls, and 
for a time also (it would appear) that of the greater part of 
Alti bhahr. The cdironology ot Amir Khudaidad’s life is very 
uncertain. He was succced(‘d l)y 
Amir bayyid Ali, grandson of Khudaidad (by his son Amir 
bayyid Ahmad). Sayyid Ali reigned about twenty-four 
years 8^8 to 861 ji. (1435 to 1457)—and was succeeded by 
liis sons, 

Sumz Mi/za, in Yarkand, wdio e.v- MuJuimmad Haidar Mirza in Kasli- 
pdlud his brother from Kasli^diar, gliar, whence he way expelled hy hts 
and rei^rjicd .sevem years. I la died brother. 

8G8 II. (iiGd-t). 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, on his brother’s death, succeeded. 
He is said to have reigned twenty-four years in all, or eight 
years with imperfect authority and sixteen years with full 
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authority. In 885 n. (1480) he was expelled by his nephew 
and stepson, Aba Bakr. 

Aba Bakr Mirza, son of Saniz, reigned in all forty-eight years. 
The years of his reign are probably reckoned from the date 
of his taking possession of Yarkand, aliont 873 H. (14()8-9). 
Tie was finally defeated and expellcMl by Sultan Said Khan, 
the third son of Sultan Ahmad Khan (Alacha Khan), who 
changed tlie dynasty. See Khans of MoglmlistaUy above. Aba 
Bakr was murdered 920 ii. 

It may perhaps lielp to make matters clear as regards the 
dates, if I append liere, a list of tlie western braiieli of the 
line of Chagbatai Klians (those of ]\ravara-ua-Nahr or Trans- 
oxiana), extraetcal from iMr. Stanley Lane Poole’s Miihamoiadan 


Dynasties (p. 242). 










A.n. 


A.D. 

1. 

Cliaglintiii . 


rx'Lcau t(» r('i}j;ii 

(121 

- 

1227 

o 

Kara llul;;ku 



niki 

=: 

1212 


Tsii Man,!j;a . 



(; 15 

- 

1217 


Kara I [iilaku . 


0 0 

- 

1252 

■1. 

OrL^lnali Kliatuii 


,, 

(klO 

- 

1252 

5. 

A]l!;u 



(kV.) 

- 

1201 

e. 

Alukarak 



(kM 

- 

1200 

7. 

Ilinik Khan . 



<;(3i 


1200 

H. 

Nik]),u 




=r 

1270 

0. 

Tuka Tiiniir . 


,, 

070 

- 

1272 

10. 

Dava Kliau . 


c 

(i72 

= 

r 1274 

ii. 

Kunjuk Khan 


,, 

701) 

r:: 

1.200 

12. 

Taliioi 



708 

- 

1208 

1.2. 

Kabak Kliaii 



709 

r- 

1209 

IJ. 

I sail Bu,L:;ha . 



709 

=: 

1209 


Kahak Khan {restored) . 


TIa 

•rr 

1218 

15. 

llcliikadi 



721 


1221 

10. 

D.ivil Tininr . 



721 

— 

1:121 

17. 

2 aianasliirin . 


•> j 

722 

— 

1.222 


B.nijar? 


,, 

7;io-. 

1? = 

i 2 ;;o. 

IS. 

Jinkishai 


,, 

t . > L 


I2;i 1 

19. 

Bu/am . 


,, c 

■ 7.25 

- 

c i;i.25 

20 

Isun 'rinnir . 


,, (' 

■ 7.29 

- 

c 1.229 


All (of Oklai stock) 

,, r 

' 741 

- 

c 1.210 

21. 

Mnhaminail . 



• 7T2 

- 

c 1212 

22. 

Kazan 


,, 

741 

- 

1.21.2 


Danishnian ja (of 

)ktai sto(‘ 

10 

717 

- 

i;iio 

2.2. 

Buyan Kuli . 



719 


1218 





— 

700 



Anarchy and rival chiefs until the supremacy of Timur 

in 



771 A.ii. 

= 1370 A.D. 





f 





genealogical table of the deghlat amirs. 
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Jahangir Turangir Bustungir Sultiin Muhamd. Others M.ihamd, Haidar Ahdulli Mirza Muhaml Shah 

{Tht Author') 




• Shilikli Mir/.i Mii:an Shah, I). 7<5!), <1. SIO (il.) Shah linkh Miiza, 






The Lajid of the Moghinls. 
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SECTION III. 

THE LAND OF THE MOGHULS. 

Ilis cyo tlicre cuiniiKiud wherever stood 

City of old or modern fame, tlo; seat 
Of migliticst Em])ire, from the destine<l wahs 
Of Camhaln, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarehand ])y Oxus, d'eiiuirs throne, 

To Pa(|uin of Sina^an Kini^s; and thence 

To Agra and fjahor of great Mogul. 

—Paradise Lost, I^k. XI. 

The area over whicli Mirza Haidar’s history extends is a wide 
one. Expressed in the geogjraphical terms of our times, it may 
be said to deal with W(\stern Turkistan, Bokhara, Farghana, the 
Eussian province of Semirechensk (or tlio seven rivers), the 
Chinese province of Hi (or Zungaria), Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, 
Ladak, Baltistan, Gilgit and the neighbouring states, Chitral, 
Wuklian, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Northern 
India; while references are frequently made to countries lying 
even beyond these regions. But it is a history, especially, of 
the eastern branch of the Chaghatais—^.c., the Moghuls proper 
—and, therefore, the chief scene of action lies in and immediately 
around their home-laud. The situation and extent of this 
region are not difficult to describe, but it is far from easy to 
give a name to it as a whole. 

Its limits wer(3 not very clearly defined at any period, and 
were seldom the same for twenty years at a time, while even 
the names of ‘‘ Jatah ” and “ jMoghulistan,” by which a portion 
of it was known, are now not only obsolete, but have 
hitherto been subject to some doubt regarding the exact locality 
to which they were applied. Moreover, there was at no time 
any one name in use, whicli served to designate the entire 
Khanate. ]\rirza Haidar usually speaks of ‘ Moghulistan ’ and 
‘Kashghar,’ but it is not always clear whether, by ‘Kashghar,’ he 
means only the city and district of that name, or the entire 
province oi Alti-Shalir —the Six Cities^ of Eastern Turkistan —a 

^ Tlio six cities were Kasligliar, Vaugi llisar, Yarkand, Kliotan, Ush-Tuifan, 
and Aksu. Dr. Bellow informs us that Maialbashi was somotiiues added to 
the list, when Alti /^hahr became Yati Sliahr, ov cities. (Yarkand 

Beport, p. 185.) Tlie name is piobably of Khokandi origin, and belongs to 
the present century. 
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region wliicli, he folk ns more than once, wns, when combined 
with Fargbiimi, t('niied MangaJai Soyali or Facing the Sun/^^ 
This territory ^YonId almost exactly correspoiid to the provinces 
of Fargliaiia and the Chinese Turldstan of modern times, less 
the districts of Karasliahr, Tnrfan aiid Ilami in tln^ extreme 
east; or, in oilier words, to Fargliaiia and Alti-SIiahr. But 
oven if we were to give tlio entire country the doable name of 
^C^[()ghnlistaii and Maiigalai Hnyali,” there would still remain 
some difficulties of definition. At first sight it would appear 
that the author describes the limits very exactly ; but this is 
not quite the case, and for two reasons. In the first place, lie 
sets forth the provinces that (*omposed it on several occasions, 
but does not always make them the same : the other is that, in 
common with all Asiatics who attemj)t to describe an area, he 
names a district or a geographical feature as a boundary, but 
does not mention whether it sliould Jw included or excluded— 
wlictlior tlio limiting district, rnngo or lake lay beyond or 
within the area he is describing. In addition to these uncer¬ 
tainties there is also the inconsistency that Farghana, as a 
whole, was seldom included within the actual posses^sions of the 
Khans of Mogliulistan. They always regarded it as theirs by 
right, but they rarely hold more than a few positions, or 
distiicts, within its limits, and even these they wore usually 
unable to keep for any length of time. Practically, therefore, 
uughana can scarcely be held to have formed a part of their 
dominions, although it may have been comprised in the ‘■•co- 
paphical term “Mangalai Suyah.” With this reservation 
however, and in order to show what the author describes it 
would seem as well tliat Farghana should be included nomina’llv 
with Moghiilistan and Alti-Shahr; so that, after niakin.^ duo 
allovvanco for the fluctuations that occurred at different periods 
the following may be regarded (as nearly as possible) as a 
statcineiifc of the extent of the dominions of the Moghul Khans 

from about the middle of the fourteenth century to the middle 
01 the sixteenth. 

There was no central division, but the province of Moo'huli.s- 
tan proper—or Jahah, as it was also called during the early part 
0 that period--being a “steppe” or pastoral country, and the 
homeland ot the dominant tribe, was therefore the principal 
division. Its western boundary marched with the province of 
bhash, the modern Taslikand, which seems to have contained 
^ tur some remtuks on this name, see note, p. 7. 
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the whole of the lowlandH of the valley of the Sir, from a little 
ahovc KliojjiTul to about the Arys tributary, and included such 
towns as Shahrukhia, Taslikand and Sainim. Immediately to 
the east of this level agricultural streich, rise the hills which 
separate it from the valley of the Upper 1'alas, and it was this 
line of hills, or uplands, which seems to have stood usually, and 
in a general way, for tlui boundary of the Moghuls. To the 
north of Shash lay th(5 province of Tiirkistan, with the Ivaratau 
hills between it and the Lower Talas, and here again the hills 
appear to have been the. western limit of the nomad tribes. 
Turning towards th(‘ north-west, a line drawn from tlic Karatau 
to the southern extremity of Lake Lalkash, and continued again 
from its other extrmnity to the Tarbagatai mountains, may be 
taken roughly to have been th(‘ frontier in that direction. We 
hear, at any rate, of no transactions of the Moghuls, as a tribe, 
anywhere to tlie north-west of the Balkash; nor do we trace 
them anywhere to tlie north of the Imil river, which is fed 
from the Tarbagatai mountains, exc('pt when flying before 
Timur’s avenging army in LkSl) and 1390, they crossed the 
range into the valley of the Irtish. But this was an occasion 
when danger led them to seek r(d‘ug (3 beyond the bounds of their 
own country. From the Tarbagatai range, the limiting line 
would probably bend south-eastward to some point at the 
northern foot of the Tian Shan, near the present Urumtsi; but 
this is somewhat uncertain. All tliat is clear is that the tract 
now known as ‘‘ Zungaria ” (or the land of the Zungiir, or Jungar, 
Kalniaks) formed a part of the iMoghul dominion, but how far 
precisely, “ Zungaria ” extended towards the east, there is 
nothing to show. Probably it included Lakes Ebi Nor and 
Ayar Nor, and had for its central feature the upper course of 
the Hi river. On the south, the main range of the Tian Shan, 
as far west as about the head of the Nariii river, divided 
Moghulistaii from Kiichar, Aksu, etc., while westward, again, 
the water-parting ranges between the Narin and Lake Issigh- 
Kul, continued up to the heads of the Talas, would seem, 
approximately, to have been the line of separation from Kash- 
ghar and Farghana. 

The boundaries of Alti-Shahr were better defined by natural 
features than Moghulistan. It may be said, generally, to have 
embraced the whole of the system of the Tarim, together with 
some of the upper waters of the 8ir. On the north it marched 
with the southern limit of Moghulistan, as described above. On 
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the east it incluclod the town anil ilistriet of Knchar (whieh was 
usually a (lopeniloney of Aksu), and probably the region ef Lako 
Lob; while it excluded Karaslialir - then known as Clialish— 
and all to the oast of it, which constituted, as we shall s(>e, a 
province that bore the ancient name of ‘ Uigburistiin.’ On the 
south, along the whole length of the country, the mountains 
forming the scarp of the Tibetan highlands- -the Knen bin and 
the Altyn Tagh—shut it o(f from all beyond. 'J’owards the 
west the Pamirs, generally speaking, constituted its extreme 
limit, till these abut nortl.ward on the southern coniines of 
the valley of the riviir Sir; for these uplands, then as now, 
seem to have divided the Iva.shghar district from I'arghana. 
What the precise limits in the I'amir region wmro, there is 
nothing to indicate, but in speaking of 8arigh-Kul, Ulirza 
Haidar implies that that disirict, at least, lay within tlie jiro- 
vince of Alti-Shahr, and for a time also, we find Wakhiln and 
Shighnan described as territory dependent on Kashghar, though 
this was not usually the case. 

But if these were appruximatoly and usually the limits, it 
does not follow that they^ wore, on the one hand, never over¬ 
stepped, or on the other, that the area they included was always 
held intact. As a matter of fact, they varied considerably from 
time to time. Before the rise of Timur, for instance, invasions, 
by the Moghuls, of Shash, Turkistan and even Mavani-un-Nahr 
were of common occurrenci', while at times in their later 
history, they extended their sway over districts in the east 
which did not properly belong to Alti-Shahr. In the same 
way, when the affairs of their neighbours were in the hands of 
strong rulers, portions of Moghulistan were cut off for a time, 
and numbers of the inhabitants seem to have had no scruple in 
joining the service of the successful conqueror of the time 
being. 

The section known as Moghulistan differed widely, in most 
re.spects, from its companion province on the south. It was a 
land of mountains, streams and lakes, of upland pastures and 
steppes, of w'ooded valleys and even forests; for while it lay 
north of the regions which can only become productive if 
reached by the monsoon from the southern seas, or if irrigated 
by the art of its inhabitants, it was yet far enough from the 
blighting snows and sunless days of Siberia, to be in most parts 
clothed with natural verdure of some kind. Its altitudes were 
moderate, and its climate, therefore, as Mirza Haidar describes 
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it, cool and invigorating, though to Europeans, accustomed 
to live within the modifying influence of the sea, it would 
appear to he subject to extremes of temperature. Deserts in 
the proper sense of the word—sandy or stony wastes, with little 
or no vegetation or water—nowhere existed, except on the ex¬ 
treme nor ill-western confines, and wlierever the word ‘desert’ 
occurs in the text, when referring to Moghulistan, it is because 
the author lias usi'd the Persian or Turki equivalent, though 
the ri'al meaning would bo ‘ the open country,’ or the ‘ country 
devoid of towns and cultivation ’—the ‘ steppe ’—a feature 
which no English word will describe. 

However this may be, it was a land in every way suited to 
the habits and customs of a sparse population of nomadic 
graziers and shepherds, and it accordingly evolved, or at least 
attracted, a race whosi^ requiriunents it fulfilled. But the 
peaceable pursuits of raising flocks and attending herds were 
not the only avocations of a people with the traditions of the 
I\roghnls. Perha})S their chief reijuirement was a land whence 
they might raid on their settled and more wealthy neighbours, 
and whither, if beaten, tln^y could retire and find a refuge—a 
land, in short, so iiiaccessililc and unproductive to all but them¬ 
selves, that it formed, at once, a base for their own description 
of warfare, a secure retreat, and an inhospitable waste for the 
pursuing enemy; for where they moved, the whole resources of 
the country—the food supplies, the transport, the shelter— 
moved with them, and were used to meet their wants alone. 
There could have b(‘en no forts or towns or immovable pro¬ 
perty, worthy of tlie name, for an invader to destroy, and no 
stationary population, left undefended, upon whom he might 
wreak his vengeance; for the women and children and the aged 
all formed part of the expedition, and were doubtless employed 
or disposed of, in much the same way while the tribe was on the 
march, as while at home in their own encampment. In times 
of peace -or rather of inactivity—they probably bred, besides 
the camels and sheep, which were their principal food-pro¬ 
ducers, large numbers of ponies, for it was on these that all 
depended, when wars or forays were on hand. Mobility must 
have been the quality they relied on more than any other, both 
in attack and retreat, and we find them baffling their enemies 
more by their movements than by their fighting power. 
Indeed, fighting in its proper sense must have been with them, 
as with most of their neighbours, a pursuit very sparingly 
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indulged in. We read, it is true, of armies eomitcd Ly Inindreds 
of thousands, and of pitelicd battles wlien thousands wore killed 
on either side, but apart from the facts that populations such 
as those in question could not have put sucli masses of fighting 
men in the iiehl, and that numbers among Orientals are at all 
times used as mere azures of speech, it is rem,likable that 
where a particular battle or other special incident is d{‘scrihe(l 
in detail, there are usually indications that the numbers engaged 
were very small indeed. 

Tliis must have been more esiiecially the ease with tlie 
tribe of Mo,i.;huls and the other nomads wlio allied themselves 
with them, after the first quarter of the sixteentli century. 
During Amir Timur’s reign, the Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 
one of their best leaders, seem to liave l)cen always beaten when 
met by tlie Amir’s troo[)S, yed they were nevfu- tliorouglily 
repressed until the great conqueror liad put fortli all his 
strength and resources in following them up, in sejiarate bodies, 
to the farthest contiucs of their territory. Jlis problem was 
not how to beat the Moghuls in battle or to invade their 
country, but how to catch their mobile forces in suflicient 
numbers, to make an impression on the nation at large; while, 
on th(ur part, the liloghuls never seem to have attempted an 
incursion into Timur’s dominions, (except when he and his 
troops were engaged in prosecuting a war elsewhere. Later, 
the same difficulty occurred to Ulugh Beg ]\[irza, who only 
succeeded in dealing them a heavy blow, through the accident 
oi a piece ol treachery on the part of one of their own people, 
by which he was afforded an unlooked-for opportunity. And 
later again—within the sixteenth century—-when the Kirghiz 
and Kazaks had to a great extent supplanted the ]\Ioghuls in what 
had been the latter’s own land, and the nominal Khans of the 
country (Sultan Said and his successor) had their headquarters 
at Kashghar, it seems evident, though ]\rirza Haidar says little 
about it, that the tactics of the nomads left them ])ractically 
masters ol the situation. Yet even in those days, when brought 
to battle, they are said usually to have been beaten. Perhaps 
the only power which the Moghuls stood in fear of, after the 
days of Timur, was that of the Uzbegs, when these were first 
rising to power. Under Shaibaiii Khan the confederated tribes 
of Uzbegs still possessed the characteristics and qualities of 
nomadic nations, and it is not a little remarkable that the 
Moghuls, so tar from dealing with them as they were accustomed 
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to do with others in the low countries, enlisted under Shaihani 
in largo numbers, and assisted him against the more civilised 
forces of Baber and the Khorasani Mirz:is. They seem to have 
feared to measure themselves with tliose who could use their 
own tactics against them, or figlit them, indeed, with their own 
weapons. 

In many places in Mirza Haidar’s history, as well as in the 
Zofar-N(una and otlicr books, mention is made of the ‘ cities ’ 
or ‘ towns ’ of llogliulistan; but as the same words must 
necessarily be used wlien sjmaking of the settled countries of 
Alavara-un-Nahr, Turkistan, and Alti-Shahr, they are somewhat 
misleading terms to apply to the aids, or encampments, of a 
nomadic people. t)ne native writer, whose book dates from the 
first half of the fourteenth century, presents, in a few words, a 
telling picture of Moghulistan in liis day—or part of Turkistan as 
it was then still called. Since the region has been devastated 
by the arms of the Tatars,” lie writes, it is inhabited only by 
a scanty population. According to what I have been assured 
by a man who has travelled through the country, there is 
nothing to be seen in Turkistan but ruins, and more or less 
obliterated remains. From a distance one sees a well-built 
village, the environs of wliich are covered witli beautiful 
verdure; l)ut on approaching, in the hope of meeting with 
some inhabitants, there are found only houses completely de¬ 
serted. The population is composed entiiudy of nomads—tliat 
is, of sheplierds and graziers who never occupy themselves with 
cultivating the land or sowing crops. There is no other verdure 
but that of the steppes, which grows naturally.” ^ That towns, 
in the true sense of tlie word, had existed in the land is thus 
correct, but tliey had been built when others possessed and 
governed it, and b(?fore it had become the home of the Mon¬ 
golian nomads. The Uighurs, a Turki tribe of considerable 
cultivation by comparison, had owned the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the country up to less than a century prior to the 
rise of the Mongols, and Averc probably the founders of several 
towns of more or less importance; while the whole of Mogliiil- 
istau had, during the interval, been occupied by the Kara 
Khitai, whoso people, although perhaps much mixed with 
nomad tribesmen, seem also to have been capable of building 
cities and carrying on cultivation. The advent of the Mon- 

^ See the MasdJak-al-Absar of Shahab-iid-Diii, transl. by Quatremere in 
Not et Extr. xiii., p. 257. 
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goliaii hordes, however, under ()liiup;iz and his successors, pnt 
an end to all siudi practices, and from that tiiiu^ till tlio dado 
when ]\Iirza ITaidar’s liistory closes (and probably tor long 
after also), tiie country reverted to a purely pastoral condition. 
When, tlierefore, wo read of the cities ol 1 araz, JlalasagJnin, 
Ainial, Bislib/ilik, Alnnlligli, etc., within the Woglnil period, it 
can hardly be tliat Moghul cities are intended, but ratlier 
encampments—some of tluuu, perhaps, central in situation and 
well inhabited—standing on or near the sites of the remains of 
these places. 

In the more advanced of the countrit'S conquered by the 
Mongolian armies—in Persia, ]\lavara-un-Nahr, Turkistan, etc. 
—no obliteration or even systematic destruction of towns 
(except in the course of the wars), ami no reversion to a 
nomadic levd, seems to have taken place; but the dilterence 
in the case of jMoghulistan was that, in that country, the 
nomadic tribesmen of the step 2 )es imniediat(dy to the eastward 
- the true i\longolia—pressed in, aiid appi'opriatiiig tlui land 
for their own habitation, took root, while in th() lower countries 
they settled as rulers only. Those of the iMongols who, aftcU' 
the first invasion, stayed in tlie conquered countries W'ith their 
governing Khans or chiefs, probably iut(nmiarried, after a time, 
with the settled population, and were soon absorbed; wliile in 
what b(‘cam(j known—and partly for this very reason—as 
‘ Moghiilistan,’ or the ‘ land of tlie Mongols,’ the invaders found 
a suitable home, and establishing themselves as one of the 
nations of the soil, became, for a time at least, the dominant 
one. As generations passed, they timded, no doubt, to lose 
their identity by intermarrying with other races already 
sparsely inhabiting the region, but in tliis instance their 
absorption would bo a slow process, as compared with the few 
left among the overwhelming pojmlations of the lower countries 
in the west. The aul was probably a tribal community, and 
the number of the J\loghiils was perhaps greater than that of 
their neighbours, while the life of the steppes rendered a 
certain degree of isolation inevitable. All these circum¬ 
stances would combine to retard a fusion of races, though it 
may not, as far as the evidence goes, have obviated it in the 
end. 

Here, then, no cities sprang up, while those already in 
existence soon fell to ruin. But the Musulman writers, who 
constantly confuse the words for ‘ city * and ‘ country,’ and 
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oven ‘ nation,’ would bo unlikely to draw any distinction 
between a ])nilt and permanent town, and an encampment of 
f(dt tents -an unlu or an auZ, as the Turki words are. In 
several castes Mirza Haidar mentions towns of j\roghulistan as 
existing in the form of ruins only, and lie is explicit on this 
point. But he nowhere describes one as an inhabited centre at 
his own time, though it is only reasonable to suppose that he 
would, at least, have made some mention of tluMU had they 
existed, in the same way that he speaks of, and evcoi describes, 
those of Alti-Shalir. The aul^ or collection of felt tents, 
pitched without order or any view to permanency, iioar the 
banks of a stia^am, and in the centre of some disla’ist wlu're 
pasture was near at hand, was probably the iiearoLu approach 
to a town at the period our history belongs U,. Here, jjossihly, 
a square or oblong shed of brown mud bricks, ornamented with 
yaks’ tails, aiitehipes’ heads, and rows of small, cohiiired flags, 
may have stood to represent the urda proper, or reception- 
room and court-house of the chief; while round it were 
scattered th(^ dome-shapi'd tents of willow laths, covered with 
sho(Ts of felt—all grimy and greasy —and ready at any moment 
to be taken down by the women of the tribe, and packed, with 
the rest of their domestic belongings, on the backs of the camels. 
Ot torts, walls, or stresets there could have been no sign. In the 
daytime, the ground on which the encampment stood would 
have been black with the dried dro 2 )ping 3 of slu‘,ep, a foot in 
depth, which, whirled into the air by the w'est wind, would 
peivade, witli its pungent smell, the valley for a mile round, 
and cover everything, (‘ven the surface of the river, with a film 
of black. By the evening, this unsavoury carpet would be 
overlaid by thousands of sheep, driven in from the neighbour¬ 
ing glens and packed close, in scarcely separated flocks, for the 
night, while outside these, long rows of camels would kneel at 
their tethering-ropes, and groups of shaggy ponic's stand fastened 
to the doors of their masters’ tents. Near at hand, it may be, 
some ruined walls or weather-worn mounds pointed to the 
remains of an Uighur town, or fort, destroyed hundreds of 
years ago, and having no more connection with the life of the 
people of the aul than have the ruins of an Elizabethan castle, 
or a Norman keep, with the inhabitants of a neighbouring county 
town in England at the present day. 

Encampments such as these would not only leave no trace of 
where they stood, but even their names would bo unlikely to 
endure in history. Such were, no doubt, At-Bashi, Kuchkar, 
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Jiimgal, Jud Kiizi, and others, so often sj^oken of in the Second 
Part of the Taril'li-LRaHliidi, and several more that are 
mentioned in the Zafar-Nama and the Tarihli-i-Jalidn Knshai, 
now impossible to identify. They were typical of the Moglinls 
as a race---of a nation devoid of constructive instincts, destined 
only to fallow the land and then make place for others. 

The period subsequent to the conquest of Chingiz's successors 
was one when disorder and intolerance prevented European 
travellers, who might have left a descri 2 )ti()n behind them, from 
traversing the country of tlie Jrogliuls; but a side-light is shed 
on the subject by a brief mention in Eubruk’s narrative of his 
visit to Ifangu Kaan (Chingiz’s grandson) at Karakorum in the 
year 1258, and consequently only just at the outset of the 
establishment of the Mongols in the region in question. Kara¬ 
korum was then the Slongol capital: it numbered among its 
inliabitants many (dniiese, Uighurs, and other comparatively 
cultivated people, and was, j^resumably, if not the only per¬ 
manent IVlongolian town, at any late by far the best of them. 
Yet the walls only measured about a mile in circumference, and 
liubruk relates of it: ‘‘ You must understand that if you set 
aside the Kaiin’s own palace, it is not as good as the borough of 
St. Dennis; and as for the j)alace, the abbey of St. Dtuinis is 
worth ten of it! There are two streets in tlie town, one of 
which is occupied by the SaT’acens, and in that is the market¬ 
place. The other street is occupied by the (kithayans, who are 
all craftsmen .... There arc also twelve idol temples belong¬ 
ing to different nations, two Maliuinmeries, in which the law of 
Mahomet is preached, and one Church of tlie Cliristians at the 
extremity of the town. The town is enclosed by a mud wall 
and has four gates.The Chinese travellers of the thirteenth 
century give no description of the inhabited centres of Moghul- 
istan which they passed through, though one of them, Chang 
Te (who seems to have had an eye for irrigation) mentions 
briefly that at Almaligh there were reservoirs in the market¬ 
places, connected by running water.” Farther westward 
also, in the valley of the Chu, he remarks that the country 
was intersected in all directions by canals which irrigated the 
fields, while numerous ancient walls and other ruins were seen 
which he attributed to the days of the Kitan or the Kara Kliitai.'^ 
Lilt all these marks of civilisation had been swept away in 
Mirza Haidar s time, as he himself implies in his description of 

^ Sec Yule’s Marco Poloy i., p. 228. 

^ bee Bretsclineider, i., pp. 127, 120. 
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the antiquities of that part of the Khanate which, he says, was 
formerly known as ' Kara Khitai.’ 

In attempting to make clear the condition of Moghnlistan 
and the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, perhaps the 
chief joerplexity is experienced in unravelling the nomenclature 
ol places and ])Coplc. The names of countries and towns not 
only changed with time,but dilferent nations applied, frequently, 
a dilferent designation to one and the same place. Thus, 
names often arose at a certain period, were employed by writers 
for a time, and again fell out of use. The Mongols, for instance, 
during their ascendency, gave names of their own to many 
places which, after the decline of their power, became obsolete. 
In the same way, the conquests of Timur seem to liave given 
birth to names that arc peculiar to that period alone, and were 
perha})s only in vogue among those connected witli the con¬ 
queror’s court or his armies. This circumstance, in addition to 
the habit of applying nicknames to tribes and nations, may 
account for many of the dilliculties that surround the identifica¬ 
tion of names mentioned by various authors, and should act as 
a warning, in the case of the tribes, not to attach too readily a 
racial significance to every name that is met with. 

To the Ohaghatais of IMavara-un-Nahr and tlie west, Moghul- 
istan was known, in the Kith and Idth centuries, by the name 
of Jatah^ and though this was only a term of depreciation, or a 
nickname (as will be explained below), it is employed in the 
gravest way by several Persian authors of the Timuri period, 
wlioso works have become standards of historical reference. 
What is perhaps more curious to remark is, that the name of 
Bishbalik, which so often occurs in medimval histories and travels, 
and in the Chinese historical annals, is that by which the 
Chinese knew the Khanate of Moghnlistan, during the earlier 
part of the ^^eriod over which JMirza Haidar’s history extends. 
This name had originally no connection with the iMoghuls or 
their dominion, but was a survival from the days wlien the 
region had belonged to the Uighiirs. Properly it was the name 
of a city only, which had been built by the Uighurs, and, 
having become their capital, had lent its name to the whole 
kingdom. The meaning, in Turki, is ‘ Five Cities,’ and seems, 
possibly, to have indicated the capital of the five divisions, or 
provinces, into which the country ot the Uighurs, at that time, 
(about the middle of the ninth century) was divided; or other¬ 
wise, it may have meant that the tribe was divided into five 
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sections, or the town (as one authority has it) into five quarters.^ 
However this may he, the Chinese knew the country by its 
Turki name (which tJiey sometimes translated into its Chineso 
equivalent— Wii-cluni^e:), Avliile they frave the city itself the 
Chinese style of ?ei-ting, or ‘Northern Court'; and subse¬ 
quently (early in the fifteenth century) changed that of the 
whole country from ‘ Jfishbalik ' into ‘Ili-balik.’ 

The town of Ifishbalik was situated on, or near, the site of 
the modern Urumtsi, and the country of which it Avas the chief 
place, extended to the Avestward and north-westAvard, as well as 
beyond the S(3uthern slopes of the Tian Shan. Like the rest of 
this part of Asia, it fell into the empire of Chingiz Khan, and, 
after his death, passed to his son (!haghatai. Later again, in 
the time of the Chinese 1\rings, the ollicial historians of that 
dynasty d(\scrihed the limits of the region in such a way, as to 
h‘ave no doubt that the country they teniied Ihshbalik was, 
indeed, Jlcghiilistan. “ Bie-slii-ba-li,” says the “ is 

a great empire in the Si Yii [countries of the Avest], It is 
bordered on the south by Yu-tieii fKhotan], on the nortli by 
tlie country of the Wa-la [the Oinit Kalmaks], on the west by 
Sa-ma-rh-han [Samarkandj, and to the east it is contiguous 
Avith Iluo-chou [Kara Khoja]. It is distant [probably the 
Urdu of the Khan is meant] from Kia-Yii-Kuan in the south¬ 
east, 3700 li. It is believed that Bie-shi-ba-li occupies the 
same tracts as, in ancient times, Yenki or Kui-tsz.”^ As a 
description of the land and people, the Ming history adds:— 

“ The country of Ili-ba-li is surrounded by deserts. It extends 
3000 li from east to Avest and 2000 li from north to south. 
There are no cities or palace hmildings. The people are nomads 
living in felt tents, and exchanging their abode, together with 
their herds, in accordance with the existence of Avater and 
pasture land. They are of a fierce appearance. Their common 
food is flesh and kumis. They are dressed in the same fashion 
as the Wa-la/' 

Many embassies arc recorded in the Shi as having 

^ See Brel Schneider, i., p. 258. But Mr. Watters deiivin;]; Ids information, 
it seems, from Cliinchc sources, counts liishhalik, or Urumtsi, as one of the 
hive (dties,’' and mentions Yenki (now Kara.shalir) and Kiutze (the present 
Kuchar) as two of the otlieis. Tlje remaiidn^^^ two he does not specify. 
{China Review^ xix., No. 2, pp. 10<S, 112.) 

^ Bretschneider, in, ])]). 225 .sc</. 

2 These were two ancient kin^uloms, exiilaincd by Dr. Brctsclineidcr to have 
existed before the Christian era, and to be generally identided, by the Chineso 
with the modern Karashahr and Kuchar, ' 
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passed between Bishbulik, or Ili-balik, and tlie Chinese capital, 
which make it a])pear that the Khans of Moghulistan and the 
Diighlat Amirs paid tri1)ute to f^hina. Whether tlie position of 
tributaries was imposed upon th(‘m by superior force, or whether, 
as is far more probable, the missions were sent to cultivate tlie 
friendship of a powerful neighbour, and to profit by an exchange 
of presents, is nowhere intimated ; but the result remains, that 
from the time of Khizir Khwaja, about the year 1891, down to 
the reign of Isan Bugha II. in 1456, each successive Khan (as 
we have seen in Section II.) sent one or more tribute-bearing 
missions to the Ming court. After the latter date, it appears to 
have been settled that ‘ Ili-bali ’ was to send tribute every 
three years, but no further mention is made of any special 
mission, and it is ]) 0 ssible that not long afterwards, the growing 
weakness of the ]\lings caused the custom to fall into disuse. 

It may be thought strange, perhaps, that Illirza Haidar’s his¬ 
tory nowliere speaks of intercourse wdth (4iina, or mentions that 
the Moghul Khans performed these acts of homage to her Em¬ 
perors. Whether he omittial any allusion to them, from a feeling 
that the payment of tribute was derogatory to his ancestors, or 
whether ho thought the subject not worth recording, must 
remain a matter of conjecture. In all likelihood the latter was 
the reason, as wo shall see, further on, wlnui referring to similar 
missions from Uighuristan. The proceeding W'as, presumably, 
looked upon as a mere form, or indeed a farce, and therefore 
attracted no attention on the part of the historian. Still, his 
silence on the point cannot be taken to disprove the statements 
of the Chinese, for these are explicit and persistent, and can 
hardly be otherwise than correct as records of bare facts. What 
is remarkable, however, is that the same Ivhans and Amirs who 
were bowing the knee to China, wdiether in good laith or other¬ 
wise, had no hesitation in measuring their strength with so 
great a soldier as Tijuur. The fact that his power was near and 
visible did not inspire thcuii with respect, or deter them from 
raiding into his territory and otherwise provoking his vengeance. 
But the Chinese, then as now, seem to have possessed the art of 
attracting the outward forms of submission from distant States, 
though they had no power to exact the reality. 

Passing now across the mountains to the south-east, an 
entirely different land and people present themselves, in the 
province that may be most appropriately and correctly called 
AltUHhalir, or the ‘ Six Cities ’ of Eastern Turkistan. Here the 
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low ranges and open valleys of the steppes, are changed for 
eigantic mountains on the one hand, and sandy deserts on the 
other • the aul of felt tents for the town of brown mud-hneks 
and close-packed bazars; the grazing grounds and hill-side 
torrents for cultivated fields and irrigation canals; while, above 
all the thriftless, irresponsible nomad is replaced by the ciilti- 
viior and artisan, with all the elements of stability that their 
industry confers upon a people. Though the area is large the 
culturable and habitable spots in it are, out of all proportion 
small One modern traveller describes it as a huge desert 
friii-cd by a few small patches of cultivation. Another tells us 
timt it bird’s-eye view of the country would show a huge bare 
desert surrounded on three sides by barren mountains, along 
the bases of whicli would be seen some vivid green spots, show- 
in- out sharp and distinct like streaks of green paint on a sepia 
nicture At the western end, the cultivation is of greater extent 
Ind more continuous than in the eastern half, where the oases 
are small and separated from each other by stretches of desert, 
which increase in length as the traveller passes eastward; while 
the eastern extremity is desert pure and simple. The oases 
however, are fertile enough in themselves, lor every drop of 
the water brought down by tlie streams from the mountains, is 
drawn off into irrigating canals, and made to reach as far as 
possible toward the desert, for agricultural purposes. 

All except the shifting sands of the central waste, appears to 
require only water to render the ground l(;rtilo; but water is 
precisely the boon that is withlndd. Though the monsoon 
clouds roll in every summer across the mountain masses on the 
.south, they seldom do more than tantalise the cultivator, who 
watches them in the hope of rain. Indeed, ram hut rarely 
falls and a Chinese traveller of ancient days ‘ has recorded the 
incredulity of the people, when told that water for cultivation 
fell from heaven, onto the favoured soil of his country, and 
rendered it independent of melted snow from the mountains. 
They laughed, and cried: “ How can heaven provide enough for 
all?” ^ Snow may be less of a rarity, but so dry is the atmo¬ 
sphere, that when a fall occurs, it evaporates after a tow hours, 
and leaves the surface of the ground scarcely moistened. 

That a land of this nature should support only a small 
population, and be too poor, as Mirza Haidar tells us, to main¬ 
tain an army on its own produce, is not surprising. Whether 
‘ Smi<' Yuu, in 518 a.d. See Beal's Si-Yu-Ki, i., p. xc. 
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its weakness as a State is owing to this or to whatever other 
cause, it has always been an easy prey to invaders, and has 
seldom had a native ruler within historic times. Its population 
has been a Turki one for ages past, and the Uighur branch of 
that race may bo regarded (as far as historic times are concerned) 
as the original owners of the soil, and the parent stock of the 
bulk of the present inhabitants.^ That in later times, at least, 
they were not an aggressive race appears evident from the little 
we hear of tliem, and that they had some capacity for crafts and 
literature seems also to be established. No doubt tlie tendency 
of sucli a people would be to live peaceably under any govern¬ 
ment strong enougli to repel external enemies ; so that when 
Mirza Haidar tells us that Alti-Shahr was “ free from the dis¬ 
cord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and became an asylum 
for the contented and the prosperous,” he is probably drawing 
a picture of the country not only true of his own time, but one 
that serves for several centuries both before and after it. 

During the periods that the Dughlat Amirs and Moghul 
Khans held sway, we hear of expeditions being sent to overrun 
Badakhshan, Ladak, and other weak States, but these were 
evidently undertaken by foreign rulers with their foreign 
troops, and not by the people of the country ; indeed, we come 
much more frequently upon records of invasions which they 
themselves underwent at the hands of various enemies, such as 
the Arabs, the ]\Ioug(jls, the Kara Khitai, and even the Kalmaks, 
In the raids of the Moghuls into Western Turkistan and 
Mavara-un-Nahr, in their wars with Timur and Ulugh Beg, 
and their long campaigns with the Uzbegs, it is probable that 
the natives of Alti-Shahr took little part, for they are never 
mentioned as combatants. They had, in short (and have still), 
all the attributes of a lowland and unwarlike people, whose 
wealth excites the cupidity of aggressive neighbours, but the 
nature of whose country and customs prevent them from 
becoming themselves aggressive. 

It would be interesting to learn what the armies were com¬ 
posed of, that invaded, in the reigns of Aba Bakr and Sultan 
Said, Badakhshan, Chitral, etc., Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir. In 
all likelihood the numbers were very small—to be counted in 
some instances by hundreds rather than by thousands—-while 
most of the men were probably mercenaries from countries 

^ Comp. Kla])r{)th, in Timkowski’s Voij, a Peking^ i., p. 392, and KadlolT in 
Petcrmaim’« Mittheilunjoi ^ 1860, Heft, iii., j\ 97. 
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other than AJti-Shaljr. Mirza Itaiclar nowhere specifies the 
races which riiriiisheJ tlie rank and file of these fonm When 
ent(‘ring on the conquest of Kashpjliar, in Jo 11, lie i.nves an 
analysis of tlie chiefs of Sultan Said’s army, nearly all of whom 
were ]\Io.L;huls of various clans, or members of tribes wlio liad 
long previously thrown in their lot with the J\roghuls, and the 
number of tribal followers that each cliief brought with liini is 
specified in eacli case. If tlie figures given are correct—and as 
they are not nier(‘ round numbers, they appear as if intended to 
be exact -it is evidemt that tlie tribal following wliich each 
chief could muster was a mere handful, for the total of the 
tribesmen mentioned does not approach that of the entire army 
of 4700 men, as he states it/ The remainder must have been 
mercenaries and adventurers who were, no doubt, to be found 
in abundance all over Central Asia in those times, in the 
persons of Ivipclaiks, Turkomans, Afghans, Kiirluks and what 
not. On this occasion, too, a great effort was Ixung made and 
a prize worth winning was at stake ; the army was raised, 
moreover, in Furghaiia and Mogliulistan, and not in peaceful 
Alti-Shalir. Thus it was probably a much more numerous one 
tlian those afterwards employed on distant expcalitions beyond 
the mountains, though it may be fairly conjectured that the 
composition was very similar in all cas(‘S. In the expedition of 
Sultan Said against Ladak, Ivashmir and Tibet in 1532, the 
author puts th(‘ total of tli(‘ army at the round llgure of 5000 
men, but in tliis instaina^ he gives none of the minute parti¬ 
culars tliat he records with regard to the 4700 and their 
supjiorts, wliO invadi'd Kashghar. Tlie round number is likely, 
tlierefore, to be one of the many similar exaggerations in which 
Ins book abounds ; lor it is improbable that as large a force 
would have been thought necessary for this enterprise as for 
the wu’esting of Kashghar and the whole of Alti-Shahr from 
so formidahle an enemy as Mirza Aha Ihikr. Ib^ tells us, it is 
true, that Ladak was incapable of supporting the Khan’s army, 
hut this might have beim the case with even half 5000 men 
and their complement of horses. 

i’erhaps the most noteworthy feature of this land of the Six 
Cities, and the one that has chieUy struck the imagination of 

^ * Thi^ force was, however, only tlie army actually uperaliiig against 
Ka^h:j;ha,r, Yaii-i llisar, etc., lur the author meutions other troops that weie 
guaidiUL!; the load trom Mo.i;duhslaii, and the haggagi*.; thou'^h as regards 
the niimher of these, he gives no iiidieation. 
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botli ancient and modern writers, is tlie central de.s(n’t with its 
moving sands and buried towns. It is referred to in (diinese 
writings of moia^ tlian 2000 years old, by travelhn'S wlio yoive 
the rei^^ion the name of Hh((, or ‘ IMovin^^ Sands,’ from its 
chief characteristic and most obvious peculiarity; ‘ and it was 
made known to Europeans throuj^h tin* ^a’aphic; accounts of it 
which IMarco Polo lett on recmrd. Tnc plamomenon of the 
shiftinj^ sands could hardly have escajanl Mirza Haidar, and tlie 
story lie tells of th(‘ overwlndmin^i; of Kacak, with its mosi^ue 
and minaret, is one of the liest pieces of d(\scription in his book. 
It is almost an exact counterpart of tliat told by lliuen d'sanej 
in tlie eij:^hth (umtury, of a town between Khotan and Pima 
(Pain?) which was said to have Ix'en overwln'lnied by tlie same 
agency, some hundreds of years previously. In this case, neglect 
in the proper worship of a Buddhist idol was the cause, while 
in the later one the Musulmans detected the wrath of God. 
The earlier calamity too, is said to have been predicted by a 
pious Arhat seven days before it occuriaal. At first a great 
storm of wind arose, which carriv?d sand and soil before il, while 
“on the sevcmtli day,” continues the narrative, “in the evening, 
just after the division of the night, it rained sand and earth 
and filled the city .... The town of Ho-lo-lo Kia is now a 
great sand mound. The kings of neigliboiiring countries, and 
persons in power from distant spots, liave, many times, wislied 
to excavate the mound and take away the precious things 
buried there; but as soon as they have arrived at the borders 
of the place, a furious wind has sprung up, dark clouds have 
gathered tog(dher from tln^ four quarters of heaven, and they 
have become lost.” - 

Similar stories are in the mouth of mnirly (3vei’y native' of the 
country down to the present tinn*, and several have been 
recorded by Dr. Pad lew and Sir Douglas Forsyth. These 
travellers themselves visited some of the saiid-burn'd ruins in 
the neighbourhood of Yangi Ilisar. Om' of them was the fort of 
a Uighur chief called Tokhta Bashid, which had been destroyed 
about the eleventh century by Arsalan Khan, and afterwards 
overwhelmed by the sand. Another was the iMazar, or shrine, 
of one Ilazrat Begum, which had been first swaillowed up, and 
again, at a later date, left free by the receding dunes. The 
neighbourhood of the latter ruin is described as “ a perfect sea 


^ Sec Rrctsclinci(k‘r, ii., j)|>. IS, 114. 

“ Jk'nl’.s Si-1 a-Ki, ii., |>i>. 

- 
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of loose sand, advancing in regular wave linos from north-wesl. 
to south-east. The sand dunes are mostly from ten to twenty 
feet high, hut some aia' seen, like little liills, full a liundred feet 
high, and in some spots higher. They eov(U’ the j)lain, of wliieh 
the liard day is seen between their rows, with iiuml)erless 
chains of two or three or more tog(‘ther in a line, and follow in 
succossive rows one heliiiid tJie other, just like the marks left 
])y wave rij)ph\s on a sandy ])eadi, only on a large scale. 
Towards the soiitli-east these sand dunes all present a steej) 
hank in the shape of a (wescent, the horns of which slope 
forwards and downwards, in points, to the ground . . . The 
process of suhinergence. Dr. Jhdlow found to be usually a very 
gradual one, until the symmetry of the dune, becoming brokcii 
by an obstructing object, it.s loose materials subside, and tlins- 
overwhelm the obstruction. In tlie instance of oiks of the 
buildings inspected, it was found that “a chain of throcj 
crescentic dunes, side l)y side, had advanced in line across tlie 
plain, till one ol the outer crescents had struck the walls of the 
court of tiro tenement, and growiiig up, had, in time, ov(!r- 
topped, and thus overflowed and filled its area by its downfall; 
whilst the other two crescents at its side, continuing their 
uiioljstructiid course, maintained their proptw form uninjured.” * 
The rate of progression the writer was unal>le to determine," as 
it di^pends on the varying force of the propelling power, the 
slope ol the land, and the obstructions on its surface. *The 
operation, however, is tlu' same as in the well-known instance 
of J'lccles church, on the coast of Norfolk, only on a larger scale. 
By 188!) the whole of the church, except a portion of the tower 
bad been buried; by 18(>2 the tower ha.l nearly em.u'ged again! 
while in 1892 the wliole building rose free from the level of 
the strand, the dunes having passisd to its landward side. 

The phenomenon thus seen in operation, explains how the 
town ot Katak, and others mentioned by Mirza Haidar, became 
engulfed, and confirms the stories still current in 'Eastern 
Turkistan of ruined towns, or buildings, now and then appear¬ 
ing tor a while and being again submerged." In the extreme 
east ot the country, the sandy de.sert is found at its worst and 
it IS in connection with this quarter that most of the tales of 
weird horrors have tlieir origin. How deeply the superstitious 


^ See Journ. J\l. (Jeo. tiocy., 1877, pp. 

" Mitzii flitidur jiud the; (diinc.so travel IcT referrr-.l ..h a \ 
cahumties to the sl,owcr.s of line «aaj tliat ik.,,uemly fail arte; violcufstoZ 
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mind of the Asiatic may be impressed by these wastes of 
moving saiids, and how little reason there is to wonder at the 
stories of ghosts, demons, and visions with whicli he has in¬ 
vested the region, may be judged by (Jeneral Prejevalski's vivid 
dr^seription of it. “ The eflect of tlajse bare yellow hillocks,” 
lie writes, is most dreary and deprc ssing wli<m you are among 
them, and can see nothing l)ut the sky and the sand; not a 
plant, not an animal is visible, witli ilie single (‘^'ception of the 
y(dlowish-grey lizards {Phrynocrplialub Sp.) which trail their 
bodies over tlui loose soil and nrirk it witli the ]>attei’ns of their 
tracks. A dull heaviness oppresses the senses in this inani¬ 
mate sea of sand. No sounds are heard, not even the, chirping 
of the grassliopjier ; tlie sileinaj of tln^ tomb surrounds you.” ^ 

Hiuen Tsang’s description scarcely varies from that of the 
liussian traveller. ‘‘ These sands,” he says, extend liki', a 
drifting flood for a great distance, piled up or scattered before 
the wind. There' is no trace left behind by travellers, and 
oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither and 
thither ipite bewildered, without any guide or direction. So 
travellers pile up tlie bones of animals as beacons. There is 
neither water nor herbage to be found, and hot winds froipiently 
blow. When iliese winds rise, both man and beast become 
confused and forgetful, and tlien they remain perfectly dis¬ 
abled. At times, sad and plaintive notes are heard and piteous 
cries, so that between the sights and sounds of this desert, men 
get confused and know not whither they go. Hence there are 
so many who perish on tlie journey. But it is all the work of 
demons and evil spirits.” ^ 

And if the superstition of the Asiatic is moved by the mystic 
scenes of the dest'rt, his cupidity is also stirred by the legends 
of buried riches which the submerged cities are supposed to 

of wind. It is, no doubt, i\ fact that :i high wind canii's (|iiantitics of 
iinpalpablo dust into the air, and that inuoli of tliis gradually falls to the 
giouiid ag.iiii when the stomi j^ubsides. In this way the dust showers are 
tonncd which have b('en described liy tbe Georgian travcdler Danibeg, in 
1705, and by Mr. W. Li. dohnson, who visited Khotan in 1855. But these 
showers cannot be held to account for the disa[»pearau'je of towns, or even 
buildings, in the sudden and ealaniitous manner desciibel by Asiatic authors, 
ddieir action wcaild be extremely gratlual, and could only submerge a building 
after operating for centuries, while that of tlie sand-dunes can accomplish it 
in a few years. (See, lor Uaiiibeg, Geo(jr, Mag. 18TG, p. 150. Johnson in 
J. 1\. (t. JS. 1857, p. 5. Also note, p. 11.) 

’ Prejevalski, Kulja to hahe Loh, pp. UiJ-l. 

Beabs aSV- Yu-Ki ii., ]>p. d*d L-5. 
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cmitaiii. Traditions loso notliiii^n: from a^’o or from boini^ oftfai 
re])eated, and no doubt, tho storic's of liidden treasures aia' now 
—and, inde('d, Avero in ]\lirza TIaidar's time - aneieiil (mon^^li to 
acapiire a very stron.i< influence on num])ers of the population. 
From time to iinu' ornannmts, vesstds, imaL;(\s, and coins of 
gr(ait (mriosity are unearthed, but their value to tlie liiuhn-'^, 
wlios(‘ only int(‘rest lies in tlie worili of the nndal tlx'V are 
jnade ot, can scarcady he Perlia])S the only s;sst(miatie 

ex])loitation ot tlie amdent siti's, (wer iindmdaken, is fhat ol 
Itirza Fakr, Amir o- Kashybar, so fully (h'smalaal ])y our 
author. It may h(' dated ahoul tlie end ol tin* fillecnth and 
be.yinninn' of the sixteenth century, and W(‘ may inler that nearly 
everything of inii insic valium was hiought to light, while mmdi 
that Avas of antiquarian interest was destroyed, so that when^ 
at some lutiire time, civili^^od explorers come to investigate the 
ruins, and find little to reward tlnur labours, tln^y may te(d 
themselv(‘s indebted to the cupidity of ]\[ii’/a Aha Fakr for 
th(‘ir disaj)pointment. The tah'S whicdi the author tells of tin* 
riches accumulated l)y the ]\Iir/a, may safely he la^ganhal as, in 
a great nioasur(‘, fahnloiis ; ))ut it is precisely tales sueh as tliese 
that have giv(Ui rise to tlie int)at(‘d estimates of buried w’ealth 
BO common in the eountiT, (waai at the present day. 

Here and tlnu’e valuable laamids of the past may still h(; 
forthcoming from tlu' snbunu'gial towms, like those ohtaimal in 
l(S7d, ])y Sir I). Forsyth, who (‘numerates a fignr(‘ of Buddha 
ol the tentJi century, a (day lignre of the llindn monk(‘y-god 
Idanuinan, and llindn women’s ornaments, all jiointing to that 
cl()S(* interconrs(‘ wdth fndia which av(‘ know’, from otluu’sources, 
to have existed in times before Muhammadanism prevailed and 
crushed it. IL; clso obtained S(weral coins of great 

anti(]uity and int( r(‘,st. Among tluAsi^ is irn'iitioned especially 
one (.)f Antimaclms, dating about 140 n.o., and anothc^r, of 
]\Ienander, from about the year 120 mo., Avhile a third, an iron 
one of Hernneus, might, it was thought, prove even older than 
either ot tJn^se. But it is not necessarily among the ruiiis 
buried by the shifting sands, that relics of remote ages will be 
f(mji(l. Very ancient remains are known already to exist at 
various points jilong the southern spurs of tlie Tian Shan, 
though nothing has yet been ascertained as to tho age they 
belong to. It was near the town of Kuchar—the ancient 
Kiiitze of the Chinese—that Captain Bower found the famous 
birch-bark manuscript, written in Sanskrit and dating from 
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the fifth eentnry, while he also points to ruins of cities wliich, 
though buried beiniath the present level of the country, have 
no connection with the shifting sandsd 

But it is time to turn from the land of the man to the man 
of the land. 

‘ See R. A. S. R.j Nov. lS!iO, 
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SECTION IV. 

THE PEOPLE —MOOHUL, TlIllK, AND DIGUUH, 

]\rcii from fho rci,noiis near the Volga's mouth, 

Mixed with the rude*, hl/ick archers of the SoiitJi ; 

.Chiefs of lh(‘ C/hek lace, 

Wavioi; their hcr(»n (“rest^ with martial ^race; 

Turkomans, coimtiess as their th-ck.s, h'd toitli 
From th’ aromatic [lastmes ot the North; 

Wild waiaiors of th(i (iin)noise hills,—and those 
Who dwell beyoiKl the everlasting^ snows 
Of Hindoo Kosh, in stormy freedom bred, .... 

— Veiled Prophet of Khorasan. 

In tlio foregoing Section, it lias been foiintl convenient to use 
the word Mogliulistan for tbe region occupied by the descend¬ 
ants of the Mongols, subsequent to the time of Cliaghatai Khan, 
though it has been necessary, when speaking of the people or 
their language from a racial point of view, to employ, occasion¬ 
ally, the terms Mongol and Mongolian rather than Mogliiih 
The distinction may not be a very satisfactory one, and need 
not be carried farther titan is absolutely needed to differentiate 
between the earlier racial attributes, and the later national, or 
political, aspects of the land and people. It is not easy, how¬ 
ever, to distinguish, nominally, between the Mongols of Mon¬ 
golia proper, before tliey spread to the westward under Chingiz 
Khan, and the same people when, at a later date, having 
separated from the hind of their ancestors, thi^y had come to 
close quarters with tlie Musulman inhabitants of the western 
states of Central Asia. These neighbours mispronounced the 
name of the new-comers’ original nation and, afterwards 
becoming their historians, handed it down to posterity under 
what appears to be an altered form. Fortunately it was not 
greatly changed by either Persian or Turki writers, yet the 
slight modili(*.ation they made has led, in modern times, to 
doubts whether the terms Mongol and Moghul were intended 

^ This section was read, in MS., by Sir H. Howortli, who had the kindness 
to add some marginal notes. These 1 have distinguislied by subscribing liis 
initials. 
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for the same word, and whether tliey denoted one people or 
two. We may ho satisfied that the two forms, as also the 
Mo-al of some of the earlier transliterators from the Cliinese, 
are intended for one and the samc.^ 

With the name of the land it was somewhat dificrent. Tlie 
Mongols themselves have perhaps never had a general name 
for the wliole of tlie countries inhahited hy their tribes—that 
is, for the region huiowii to Jhiropeans as ‘ Mongolia ’ in its most 
extended sense. At the time of Chingiz Khan, prohahly what¬ 
ever country was vaguely rcgard(‘d by Turki and Persian 
writers as being i]i the original occupation of the Mojigols, or 
Moghuls, was called simply MoghuliHtan ; hut later, when a 
specific region, bordering on some of the mest advanced and 
thickly peopled countries of the Turks and Tajiks, became tlie 
home of ]\[ongol trihesmen, who made tlieir presence felt in 
a manner none too agreeable, they absorbed the attention of 
tlieir neighliours and came to be s])oken of as the Moghuls in a 
special sense, and their land as MoghuUstan. The rest of the 
race fell out of siglit: tlnur territory was far away and probably 
seldom heard of, while taking into coiisideiation the loose ideas 
prevalent among Asiatics on such subjects, it is not in the 
least unlikely that tlie smaller, but better known, region, should 
have acquired for itself the name which, by strict right, should 
have been applied to tlie whole. 

That the original population of this smaller region was 
composed of various nations, previous to its becoming the home 
of Mongol tribesmen, we liave seen already. Abul Grhazi tells 
us that it was inhabited by many tribes—some that were of 
IVlongol race and others that wore not—-and D’Ohsson and 
Howorth amply demonstrate the same thing. Tt contained 
Uighurs, who were a tribe of Turki descent; Kara Khitai, whose 
origin was chiefiy J\rauchu (and therefore of a Tungusic root), 
though probably mucli mixed with IVlongol blood; also Naimans 
and Karluks, and perhaps some original Kirghiz, all of Turki 
ancestry; and, moreover, there were Kalmaks, wdio must bo 
regarded as a branch of the IVlongol race." But when, during 

^ At the j)rcs(Mit day, it takes a sliarp ear to distinguish the exact pro¬ 
nunciation, when the word is spoken by a true ]\ron;^ol—as, fur instance, a 
Jvhalka or a (diakhar. It sounds as often Mo-g/iol or Mo-ol as Mongol; and 
sonietinu's even Monghol. lUit always witli the vowel sound of o, and lu'vor 
that ot li. '^riie latter vowel is, no doubt, a foreign introduction. 

^ d'he name Kalmak is a difliculty. It is unknown among the so-called 
Kalmaks, who treat it as a term of opprobrium, and it has been suspected to 
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tlie time of the Jlongol ascendency, large nnnibers of that 
j)(‘(){)le settl'd in tlie eonnfry and became, from a military point 
of vicnv, the dominant rac(‘, it is scarcely surprising that the 
western foreigmn’s should have given the whole of the la'gion 
the naiiio of just as they had previously, when 

the Kara Khitai were supreme tliere, called the same territory 
Jiara Khitai. It was the name that the Mongols themselves 
affected and were (at that time, at any rate) proud of, while it 
was also that with which their fame and their most cherished 
traditions were asso(uated. Theur mode of procedure, and the 
result they unconsciously attained, are paralleled in European 
history by the instance of the Franks in Gaul. During the 
third century, the Franks were still a loose confederacy of 
Germanic tribes living beyond the right bank of the Khiiie. 
l>y d(‘grees, nnder the Jlerovingians, they began to invade the 
country on the left bank. As the Koman power declined, their 
own iiicreased till, in the fifth century, they had extended it 
over the whole of northern Gaiil. Here they adapted them¬ 
selves to the conditions of their new territory, and gradually 
spread over the entire surface of what is now France. Their 
numbers were so small that they were overlaid by the large 
Gallic population, yet the new-comers succeeded eventually in 
imposing tlieir name on the larger nation, and originat(‘d the 
names of France and French, which entirely displaced those of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

-But Moghulistan was not the only name the new land of the 
Mongols acquired, for in many books of the fourteenth and 

h(} a cormptioii of Kalpak. Kara-kaljaks—black hats—will be niiiicinbcrcd 
as ail appcllalioii. I am (piilc coi)\iiice(l that the Kaimaiis and Kaiiuglis 
were a branch uf the IJiglmrs. Naiman moans “eight,” and, by itself, is an 
im|)()ssible a])pellati()n. 'I'liey were really called “ Naiman-Uighurs,” or tlie 
“ higjit Uiglmrs,” When the Mitngul Em})iro broke up, the Kaimans joined 
the Kazak and Uzbeg cambderacics, and the chief tribe of the Middle llorde 
is still calle<l Naiman.—If. 11. 

’ The late Professor Originlef has explained that: “from the time of 
Timur the name Mongol, or Mogol, was given, by Mnsulman historians, 
not to the INTongols, but to the Turkish subjects of the Jaghatis who ruled in 
Zungaria and the western parts of what are now called the Kirghiz steppes.” 
(See Schuyler’s Turkistan, i., \). 375.) The word “ western”Is ])robably a 
misjaint for “castein;” but Professor Grigorief can hardly mean that the 
iiaiiK! of Mongol, or Moghvl, was a[)])lied only to those who were Turks, and 
cons(‘(]uently not Mongols, by race. My impression is that the confusion he 
has iidleii into, will be siilliciently cleared up by observing the non-ethnic 
way in which Asiatic writers use the word Turh, but which the Professor 
seems to have takei in a strictly ethnical sense. This subject will be exjhiiued 
farther on in the present Section. 
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fifteenth cfMituries, we find botli country find people nllnded to 
under the nnme of Jatali—n name tliat, in translating, has been 
made to assume several unnec(^ssary forms. Thus Petis de la 
Croix, who put the Zafar-Nmia into Frcmc'n, as far back as the 
end of the seventeenth century, transliterated the word Geta^ 
and many suhse(juent authors followed his example. From the 
name mis-sp(‘lled in this way, much sprculation arose among 
European writers, some of whom were able to derive from it the 
designation of the JaU of India, and others to recognise the Getfv^ 
or MasageUr, of classical authors. It is fair to say that most 
modern Orientalists have liesitated to accept th^^sc' speculative 
conjectures, though tie; meaning and origin of the name luive 
been liidden from tluuii. Mirza Haidar now (and he is th'‘. first to 
do so) cl(*ars tln^ matter up by informing his readers, p;irenthe- 
tically, in a number of places, that Moghulistan and Jatah were 
one and the same country. In the passages from the Zafar- 
N(hna, which ho cites in the First Part of his history, he inter¬ 
polates this definition repeatedly, while in the closing chapter 
of tliat Part, he adds the further explanation that the Cliaghatais 
called the ]\[oghuls Jatahy on account of their enmity towards 
them, and by way of depreciation. Thus it was merely a nick¬ 
name—a term of contempt or reproach—and when, with this 
clue, the word is sought in a Mongol dictionary, it is found 
to mean a ‘ worthless person,’ a ‘ ne’er-do-well,’ or ‘ rascal’ ^ 
It has therefore no racial significance, but like such names as 
Kazak, Kalmak, etc., was probably applied to the ^loghuls by 
their more cultivated neighbours, on account of their barbarous 
manners, lawless character, and unsettled habits generally.'^ 
This being the sense, it need not be used except in translating 
from the texts; explained once for all, the Jatahs who have 
haunted the works of historians and commentators for two 

* My alteutiou lias been called to a Mongol word jtUe, chefe, or cliatit, having 
the meanings ol ‘ miirgiii,’ ‘border,’ or ‘a march;’ but these are significa¬ 
tions which could scarcely have been applied as a term of reproach or 
depreciation. 

“ (,)u:itiemere, though unaware of the mc'aning of the word, sagaciously 
inferred, from the numerous authors he had read, that it was emjdoyed to 
designate a nation composed of Mongol tiibcs and others, and was not in 
reality a race name, lie tells us also that the term Jatah is of very recent 
origin. It is not to be found in the works of authors previous to the fifteenth 
century, and is about contemjioraneous with the birth of such denominations 
as Kazak, Sart, ISlrr, Kalmak, and others. On the other hand, the word 
could not be traced by Quatremcrc in any book subsequent to that of Abdur 
Uazziik (the Matla i Saadain), who died 1482. (S^^e Not, et Extraits^ xiii., 

p. 231.) 
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Imndrod years, fall into their ri^lit places and need b(^ lieard of 
no more. 

But the anomalies of nomenclature did not stop here, for our 
autlior fiirtlier impli(‘s that the Moghuls retorted on the Chag- 
hataisAvith the reproachful name oiKardivdods. Unfortunately 
he does not, in this instance, give any clue to the meaning of 
the word, and neither Turki dictionaries nor the translit(*rated 
jroiigol dictionaries (as far as I am able to use them) throw 
any upon it. Indeed, I know of notliing to point to the 
word being a term of depreciation, except the inference to be 
drawn from tliis one statemenc of Mirza Haidar’s; but, taking 
into consideration the connection in which lie introduces it, 
and the common practice over the greater part of Asia, of one 
nation calling another by a reproachful nicknam(‘, this single 
instance is probably suflicient. The name, under one variant 
or another, has been found l)y translators in several Oriental 
works, and appears in many eases to be applied to a tribe or 
community: thus Quatremere cites the TariM-t-Wasscif to the 
eflect tliat the army of the “ Karavemas resembh'd monkeys 
rather tlian men, but that they were the bravest “ among tiie 
Mongols also Mirkhwnnd, wlio is represented as describing 
them in precisely the same way; Kashid-ud-Din, who also s])eaks 
of their bravery; and several others wlio, Jiowever, only make 
mention of tlie nann'. Not one ot these authors assists us in 
assigning a meaning to the word, or in tracing tlie origin of its 
application to the Chaghaiais as a people. None of them do 
more tlian represent the Karawamis to have b( 3 on a sub-tribe of 
Mongols who enteia'd Kliorasan and Persia under Hulaku, or 
very shortly after him. 

It app(3ars from Wassaf that there was, indeed, a tribe among 
the Mongols named Kiirdna.^ * towards the end of the twelfth 
century, though the name is not traceable in Iiashid-ud-Din’s 
lists, unless we are prepared to recognise it in that which Dr. 
Erdmann transliterates Ckaranut^^ (where the final t is only 
the Mongol plural) or CJcuriddsT In any case, the form 
Kardnas is said to have afterwards become modified in Persia, 
into Kardwands, which, but for the absence of an accent on the 
tliird a, is the same spelling as Mirza Haidar’s. But the fact 

’ it occur.s ill a of iliirty-mne tribes furnished by Wassiif, who cominled 
bis list lioui a book called the Tarikh-i-Mogul, ddiis information reaches me 
from Khan Bahe^dur Maula Bakhsh, H.M.’s Attache at the Consulate General 
m Khorasan. (Sim* also A|)]). B.) 

^ In Krdmann’s Tf^mndschin dc Unn'srhiltterlicJiey p. 168. 
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that a tribe, or sub-tribe, bearing this name existed in the 
twelfth or thirteentli centuries, in no way accounts for its having 
been applied, as a general term of contempt, to the Chaghatais 
as a peo])le : there must have been some other reason and 
origin. The name itself was found, by Q,uatrcniere, never to 
appear previous to tlie Mongol invasions of the wc^st, or sul)se“ 
(jueiit to the date of the Zafar~Nd)na ~ -\va , 1424.^ Marco Polo 
was one of the earliest to mention it, and lie gives it the form 
Caraonas. He relates tliat lie met witli tlie Cardoii os at Kirmau 
and, apparently also, at other places in l^ersia farther north, and 
descri])es them as a roljber tribe who were the sons of Indian 
niotliers by Tartar fathers.” Probably tlie word Indiaii ” may 
liave ])een employed by liim in a very liroad sense, or it may, as 
Sir II. Yule has suggestisl, perhaps stand fo)‘ Biluchi: but in 
any case, j\larco Polo refers to them as a race of lialf-breeds, 
and states that the name of CdVdoiias bad been given them on 
account of their mixed parentage.^ Dr. Erdmann, ngain, alludes 
to the Karawinah, or Karawinas, stationed in Khorasan about 
the same period, and explains, on the authority of Wassaf, that 
they were the artillerists (Eeuerwerker) of the Chaghatai arniy.^ 
These are the only two instances known to me, where meanings 
for the term are suggested by original contemporary authors ; 
but there seems no reason to suppose that the name was 
specially given to any such classes as half-caste robbers or 
artillerymen. It was imposed, Mirza Haidar tells us, on the 
Phaghatais generally, and therefore is far more likely to have 
had its origin in something quite unconnected with either the 
banditti of Kirman or the gunners of the army in Khorasan, 
for both these classes may have inherited a right to th(^ distinc¬ 
tion with their Chaghatai relationship: the lesser would be 
contained in the greater. 

But under whatever name the Moghuls were known to their 
neighbours, one of the most noteworthy circumstances connected 
with them, during the period to which Mirza Haidar’s history 
refers, was that they were rapidly declining in power and in 
numbers. With the introduction among them of the Musulnian 

* Not. rt K'xtr. xiv. p. 2S2. 

" J\1 ;irco Polo, i., p. Uy, and imto. 

Ihtiadsr.hin, lutrod. p. 1S3. 

'* It is not clear in wliat sense Marco Polo uses the word “ Tartar,” but it 
may, L think, be assumed that witli bim, as with most Western writers, the 
Cbagliatais would liavi; come under that denomination. 

For some fiirtber rcjnaiks by Mr. Maula Bakbsli on the Karawauas in 
Persia, sec Ai,p. 15. 
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rclip^ion, tlioy sooiii to litivo tciulotl ijjriuliuilly to 1oh(‘ tluur 
national cliaracteristicy and to merge more and more into the 
tribes or nations— for tlw most part of Tiirki descent—by wliom 
tlniy \ver(‘ siirronnded. hrom tie' turn} ol tlie ]\rongoI (*on(|uests 
down to the first halt ot the sixteenth century, nearly three 
hujidred years had elapsed. In so long a period, it is only reason¬ 
able to co]ichide that some changes may liave taken place in a 
politically w('ak and unstable people like tlu' ^longols, and who, 
ill addition, were pressed upon trom the west and south by alien 
nations mucli sujierior to tlumisidves in numbers. It is not, 
however, neci^ssary to assume, as some writers have done, that 
the mass of the i^loghuls, evim in the latest years of this ])eriod, 
were of Turki blood, or that they used the dhirki language; as 
tludr own.^ The circumstances that appear ratlier to have 
givim rise to this view an;: (i) the glimpses that an; occasion¬ 
ally obtainc'd in history of th(‘ i\[oghul KJians and cliiefs (almost 
tlie only piu'sons ever noticed individually by historians) who 
had become to all intents and purposes Turks, at a period 
following pretty closely on that of the Mongol ascendency—a 
matter that affects only the Moghuls of IMogliulistan; and (2) 
the use made by Musulmaii authors of the word Tur/c, when 
designating, sometimes all nomad and steppe-dwelling, or 
pastoral, tribes, and sometimes a s])(‘cific race. This dual use 
of the word Turk underlies the whole of the ethnography of 
Central Asia, as it has come down to us through the writings 
of Oriental authors. It has been my object to avoid, if possible, 
all discussion of this much-debated ({uestion, but in order that 
some of our author’s statements may not lx; wrongly interpreted, 
it is necessary to make some brief remarks upon it. 

One instance which touches phase (1) is that of the racial 
characteristics of the family of Baber, which gave to India the 

^ In iJKilsin^ tills remark 1 am not alludiii,^ to tlie origin of tlie Mongol 
trilics. llow T^Iongol, Turk, and Tatar arose in remote ages, is a siiliject with 
which IMirza Haidar’s hook has no conci'rn, and which, tlicrefore, need not 
oceiijiy us here. J)r. Krdinann, in his learned woik jnst cited, has tliuronghly 
sifted till* matter, and has shown how the IMmigol was originally eonnecti'd 
w'ith the Turk. Sir II. IJowairth has come to similar conclusions witli regard 
to the common origin of the two i)eo])h*. I am dealing, here, with only the 
lung .suhse(|nent penod wdien Mongols and 'Purks had eome to dilfer from one 
another, in feature and in language, to as great ;m extent as the Scandinavian 
and Latin races in Ifurope. What does concern this history is that that section 
of the Mongols, host known to their Western neighhoms as the inhahitants 
of Moghiilistan, wen* at tlx* period in rpiestion still Mongol, in fact, thixigh 
]»eihaps giadiially tending to hecoine Turkish hy fusion of language and 
blood. 
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so-called ‘ Mo^lml' line of kings. It will hardly be disputed that 
not alone Imher himself, but some of his more immediate ances¬ 
tors, were to all intents and purposes Turks; and this was the case 
not only in tlie acapiisition of language and manners, but by inter¬ 
mixture of blood ; whil(‘, Iiis successors, whose portraits, painted 
in India, are extant at the present day, show no trace in their 
features of desc(uit from a IMongoloid lace. It is said that 
i3a])(U’’s grandfatlu'r (Sultan Abu Said of Kliorasan, 1452 d)7j 
was described by a Khivan contemporary, who visited him, as a 
very handsoiiK^ man with a full beard and unlike a Moghul. 
Another, and perhaps more perfect, instance of the same thing 
is the description given in tlie Tdrikh-i-ltiiHhidi of the pcu'sonal 
appearance of Yunus, Khan of Moghulistan, in 1455, or some 
two centuries only after the dealli of (diaghatai Khan—wlio was 
ccitainly a pur(‘ Mongol. Yunus is reported, by one wlio says 
that he expected to see a beardless man, like any other Turk 
of tlui desert,” to liave liad a full lieard and Tajik (i.r ^ Aryan) 
features and brief tliough this description is, it tells so signili- 
cant a tale of a chang(‘d race, that it is probably as trustworthy 
a record, as a portrait painted by even a superior artist to those 
of Hindustan. In tln^ case of the few families of the chiefs, 
there would be a tendency to change much more rapidly than 
in that of the bulk of the ])eople. Their custom was to give their 
relations in marriage to the friendly rulers of foreign countries, 
and, in exchange, to take to wife a member of those rulers’ 
families ; if one Khan subjugated another, he usually demanded 
a daughter or a sister in marriage; while it was no doubt 
[jossible, and perhaps fashionable, for the governing classes to 
add foreign wives to their harems, in the same way that Musul- 
nnins of means and position have loved to do at all periods and 
in most countries. 

In these circumstances, the physical characteristics of the 
original race would soon j)ass away among the families of the 
chiefs, and with them would go the language and the customs. 
But with the m;iss of the tribes-people it would be otherwise. 
Tlu're appears to be no description of them indicating a resem¬ 
blance to the Turks ; on tlie contrary, tiuj description of Yunus 
implies a difference between him and tlie mass of his people. 
Moreover, wui may assunn^ that the rank and fih^ of the i\[oghuls 
would not liave thii same opjiortunities for rapidly connecting 
themselves in blood relationship with their neighbours ; conse- 

^ See p. U7. 
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qucntly the distinctive features of tlicir race would take longer 
to undermine. As already observed, the life of the steppes and 
tlie comparative isolation of the au/, would tend rather to pre¬ 
serve the purity of the race. It may not be possible to form 
an estimate of the length of time that would be needed to bring 
about a eluinge of type by gradual intermarriage, but wc know, 
at any rat(i, of one instance Avliere this same Mongol peoph', from 
liviiig in more or less isolated positions, and mixing with neigh- 
])ouring races only to a very slight extent, have pres(‘rv(*.d all 
the physical characteristics of their original type, as well as the 
language, down to our own day—or some six and a lialf centuries 
from the date of their transplantation, during the era of the 
IVtongol conquests. I refer to tlie Hazaras of Afghanistan, most 
of whom are still as unmistakably Mongol in feature aiid build 
as the inhabitants of AFongolia itself. According to the most 
trustworthy accounts of them, they descend fro3u thc3 remnants 
of the army of Nikudar Oghlaii, a son of Hulaku,^ who invaded 
the region in which they dwell now, about the la tter half of the 
thirtcentli century ; while Vrofessor von der (labelontz has 
shown that, in spite of a slight mixture of Persian words, their 
language is still strictly Mongolian, or more particularly, West 
Mongolian— i. c., Kalmak.“ 

On the general question of the rise and decay of languages, 
enough is known of the process which a nation has to go 
through before it can completely chajige its tongue, to justify 
the belief that a very long period is needed for the transfer to 
become finally acconi})lished. The first step is that the people 
should become bi-lingual -that the mass of them (not a few of 
the chiefs) should come to use both the old and the new 
language with equal facility—and this alone is a process re¬ 
quiring many generations. The next step is that the old 
language should fall into disuse and l)e forgotten. The second 

^ Mure exactly, yeveiilh sun of lliilakii, who, bc.coiiiingcon\erted Uj Islam, 
tuw.uxlr. the end (jf tlie ihirteeiitli centuiy, look the name of Alimad, and 
reif^ned as tSnltan Ahma<l, in succession to his brother Ahfika. d’he name, 
however, instead ul Niknd.ir, should [leiliaps read d’akudar. (See Jiowoith, 
ill., |)p. 810 and hSO. 

^ See II. viai der (hihclentz, ‘‘ Libor die Spraclie dor Hazaras iind 
Aimnks,” in Zcltschri/t Dnitsch. Moryenland, GesdL xx., p]). 820-8^ (ISlh;). 
Accoidin,Lt to Khanikolt, the lla/aras are the j’osterity of an army, or tribe, 
led into the hills they now inhabit, by Shah Itukh. p. 885.) If so, 

tliey must have been pure iMoiv.^ols in type, while dwelling in the low 
couiitiies, as late as the t^nd of the foiiiteentJi century; but the view given in 
tin; text ah we is tlie ijiore prohai)h‘. (See also Col. Jarrdt’s note in 
xlkhari^ ii., p}). 101-2, Calcutta, iSOi.) 
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stage may, perilaps, take less time to work itself out than the 
first; but it must, nevertheless, require a period measured in 
generations. Thus, when we consider that a century (accord¬ 
ing to the usual computation) embraces only about three 
generations, it must be regarded as improbable that the tribes 
wliich were purci Mongols at the end of the thirteenth century 
should have become the pure Turks they are sometimes repre¬ 
sented, at the period dealt with by our author. The Kussian 
savant Gmelin, who travelled in Central Asia in tlie last cen¬ 
tury, is emphatic in stating his belud in the permanency of the 
Mongol race in general, as far as physical attributes are con¬ 
cerned. ITe afllrms that, in spite of all mixture's of blood by 
their wars in distant countries, the Mongol tribes have not 
only preserved their characteristic typo of features, but have 
even impressed it on other races with wliom they have come in 
contact—such as the Kirghiz and otliers.^ This statement 
perhaps hardly affords a proof on the subject in question, but 
it goes towards showing that the eradication of the Mongol 
typo is not a simple matter, or one that is likely to have been 
nccomplishod in a space of barely two hundred years. 

Amir Khusru, the poet of medimval India, draws—or perhaps 
overdraws—a picture of the IMoghuls who invaded Nortliern 
India towards the end of thcthirteentli century, in a manner which 
leaves no doubt that ho is attempting to describe a Mongoloid 
race. He had previously fallen into their hands as a prisoner, 
and, according to his own account, liad been badly treated by 
them ; as he was no doubt burning with dread and resentment, 
his description must be taken to bo somewhat tinged by his 
feelings. However, omitting some olfensive details, he writes 
thus: ‘‘ There were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and 
warriors of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in 
battle, all with stcclTike bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces 
like fire, with caps of sheejxskin, with heads shorn. Tlieir eyes 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored a hole 
in a brazen vessel. . . . Their faces were set on their bodies 
as if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled soft leathern 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended from 
cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to cheek 
bone. . . . Their mouslaches ^^ere of extravagant length. 
They had but scanty beards about their chins. . . . They 
looked like so many white demons, and the people fled fiom 

^ Pecouvertes vol. iii., p. 20e. 
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them everywhere in affright.” ^ Is it possible that a race which 
would call fortli such a doscription as tliis, from even a terrified 
poet, could have become, in tlic mass, men like Yunus or Jbiber 
between tlie end of the thirteenth century and the latt(U' half ol 
the liftcentli ? 

Thus, altliough it might appear at first sight that, vvitli the 
cliaiigG taking place in the families of tlie Khans, i\ith tlie 
advance of the Musulman religion and the growing use of the 
Turki language, it would bo impossible to distiiiguisli a true Ho- 
ghul people, still evidence is not wanting to show tliat even up 
to the first half of the sixteentli century, the Moghuls ot Jloghul- 
istan—the IMogliul lj7as of ]\rirza Haidar —were in fact a separate 
people from the Turks. During tlie period lol l to lo^h), the 
Mirza constantly alludes to a distinct tribe or community ot 
Moghuls—Ic'wever reduced in numbers—in exactly the same 
terms as he refers to them at a period dating two hundred yeai s 
before. TJiey were neitlier Kirghiz, nor Uzliegs, nor Kalmaks, but 
were the natural enemies of all three; they were of the l/ins (or 
clan) of the Khans descended from Chaghatai; they preserved 
Mongol customs and, from occasional incidental references 
which he makes to Mongol terms and phrases, must have re¬ 
tained something, at least, of the original language of their 
nation, though they had no literature in which it could become 
fixed. This being the case, the bulk of them must have pre¬ 
served their Mongol typo to the last, and it may perhaps bo 
fairly conjectured that whatever change they had undergone, 
was due less to the fusion of blood than to the conversion of 
the people to Islam. The spread of the Jlusulman religion 
tends always to the modification of manners and customs, and 
to the use of the Arabic, Turki or Persian language; but in 
spite of all, racial characteristics remain, until very gradually 
expunged by a course of inter-breeding, that must (ixteaid over 
many centuries. Several paralhd cases (besides that of the 
Hazaras) might bo cited among Asiatic nations; but one, 
haviijg no relation to the ]\long(d tribes, will suifice. The 
Baltis of Baltistan, or Little Tibet, fornual originally a section 
of the ordinary population of Tibet, were of the same religion, 
and used the same language. Some three centuries or more 
ago, they were converted to the Musulman faith, and began 
gradually to change their manners. At present the written 
language of Tibet is unknown among them, Persian having 
^ Elliot’s I/isL of Indiay iii., [)|). 528-0. 
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replaced it ; tlioir chiefs, through intermarriage with neigh¬ 
bouring Musulman peoples, have changed so greatly, even in 
typo, that usually no trace of the Tibetan is h ft; but the mass 
of tlie nation, though practising Musulman social customs and 
wearing a Musulman costume, have not lost the Tibetan spoken 
language, and are, in feature and other personal attributes, as 
thoroughly Tibetan as ever they were. Had the Baltis occu- 
pi(‘d an open country, and been constantly engaged in wars 
and invasions, tliere might have b(;en a greater and more 
rapid chang(\ Their seclud(;d mountainous lujine (like tliat 
of the Hazaras) has mitigated this, and has helped to pre¬ 
serve them as a race: but the principle is the same as with the 
Moghuls. 

With r(‘gard to the misleading employment of the word Tnrk, 
alluded to above, it must be explained that, among Asiatic 
authors, it is constantly mot with as the delinition of a race or 
people distinguished from the Tartars and the jMoghiils, on the 
one hand, and from IVijiks, or Taziks, on the other. But in 
the same writings, and often on the same page, it is used to 
denote all nomads and inhabitants of the steppes, irrespective 
of race or origin, and merely to distinguish such people from 
those who dwelt in towns, and who cultivated the settled districts 
—or from the Tajiks generally. Tlie first may be regarded as 
its ethnological sense : the second as sociological only, and as 
about synonymous witli the adopted English word nomad. In 
this second sense it ijicluded, as we shall see, all Mongoloid and 
Tartar races. In dictionaries Ave find among its many mean¬ 
ings those of harlarian, roller, vagalond, wanderer^ etc. It is 
also, in poetry, applied to the planet ]\Iars as a Wanderer of 
the sky,” and to the sun as “ the Turk of China,” that is of the 
East; or the Turk of midday ”—viz., the South ; or “ the 
Turk of the Splieres.” All who lived in the stej)pesand ranges, 
outside the pale of Avlmt Avas regarded as civilisation, and 
led a pastoral or unsettled life, but Avho Avere not distinctively 
mountaineers, Aveia^ deemed a separate class (irrespective of 
race) and required a sei)arato name to demote them. To this 
class the name of Turk attached itself throughout Central 
Asia. In Europe and in India the Avord Turk Avas not used 
in this sense. By Europeans, and perhaps Western Asiatics 
also, the word Tatar, or "Tartar, was usually in vogue, 
down to quite modern times, to indicate the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, without reference to any racial con- 

h 2 
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siderations; ^ while in India the name Moghul came to be 
applied (in times subsequent to the rise of the Mongols, at any 
rate) in a very similar way, to these same races. 

Abul Ghazi, the historian Khan of Khiva, himself a Turk by 
nationality, though of remote Mongol descent, constantly uses 
the word Turh in its sociological sense, and applies it indis¬ 
criminately to all the nomad and stej)pe-dwelling tribes, when 
he requires a name for the whole of them ; but, when relerring 
to their descent or language, or when in any way particmlarising 
between tliem, I do not know of a single instance of his alluding 
to the ]\[oghuls as connected by blood with theTurki trib(\s. In 
other words, altlioiigh he employs the name TurJe to describe 
certain nations—among them the ]\[oghuls—for whom he knows 
no other general designation, he never ai)plies it in tlie par¬ 
ticular instances where a racial consideration is involvial, except 
to those among them whom he regards as, in reality, Turks by 
race. He writes, for instance: “Of all the Turk tri])es who 
inhabited those countries at that period, the Tatars were the 
most numerous and again: “We have .... recounted 

what we know of the other branches of the race of Turks. 
Now, we will speak of the branches of Mongol race.”^ It is in 
the same non-racial sense that Mirza TIaidar uses the word 
Tiirlc, when putting the remark (alluded to above) about Yunus 
Khan, into the mouth of Maulana IMuhammad Kazi: “ I had 
heard that Yunus Khan was a Moghul,” says the Maulana, 
“ and I concluded that ho was a beardless man, with the ways 
and manners of any other Turk of the desert; but when I saw 
him, I found that he was a person of elegant deportment, with 

^ The name of Tatar, we are toM by D'Ohsson, was applied to tlie IMom^ols 
by their Western iieipjlibours, and beeaiiic ]>ro))aL!;alcd, from jiation to nation, 
to the extremities of Kuropc ; iilthouL;li the Mon'j;ols tliemselves rejected it 
with disdain, as belonging!: to a liostile people wliom thi'y had externiinat''d. 
(IJisf. des Montjoh^ i., p. 94.) 

^ Ilisf. des Mongols, etc., Desmaisons' transl., pp. dl and r>2“3. Abnl 
Ghazi’s evidence on tin's point is not particularly satisfactory, but it has 
some value, hecause he was one of the latest of the IMusuIman historians. Jlis 
book was only complct(‘d about Itlbl ; and he was theietbre aware of all the 
changes that had taken })lace among tlie Moghuls down to that time. If they 
had become the pure 4’urks they are soini'times re})resentcd, we should 
probably find the fact noticed by him, though not by earlii'r authors. The 
history ot Rashid-ud-llin is olten spoken of as the best and fullest, and no 
doubt this is the case, but it is some 350 years earlier in date than that of 
Abul (Jha/d, and consequently ])revious to tb(5 decadence of the Moghuls. 
Moreover, the latter knew the contents of Ttashid-ud-Din’s book, for he tells 
his readers that he had it bcTore him when compiling his own, together with 
seventeen other historical works. 
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a full beard and a Tajik face.*'^ That is, tho speaker knew 
that Yunus was a Moghul by descent, and expected to see a 
man with Mongolian features, but he classed him with other 
Turks of the steppes. 

D’Ohsson became conscious, from the extensive use he had 
made of Asiatic historians, that tluxse writers constantly em¬ 
ployed the word T\xrlz to signify the nomad and pastoral tribes, 
known In Europe as ‘ Tatars.' In one passage he writes : 
“ The Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or Tazik, to the Muham¬ 
madans, and in the historical works of this period it will 1)0 
found that they employed tliis word in opposition to that of 
‘ Turk.' The lirst served to designate tlie Muhammadan 
inhabitants of towns and cultivated lands, wlietlier they were of 
Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered not; while under the 
name of ‘ Turk' were comprised the nomad nations of Turki 
and Tatar race. It was in this general acceptation that Chingiz 
Khan and the Mongols styled themselves ‘ Turks '; they re¬ 
jected, on the other hand, the name of ‘Tatar."’ - In another 
passage, when speaking of the Tatars proper, previous to the 
rise of the Mongols, D’Ohsson quotes Kashid-ud-Din as follows : 
“ They made themselves so powerful and formidable, that other 
nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and regarded 
the name as an honour."^ 

Again, Major Kaverty, in his translation of the TabakaUi- 
Ndsiri, notes the headings of the first four sections of Eashid- 
ud-Din’s history, the second, third, and fourth of which contain 
the following :—“ 2nd Section, Account of the Turk tribes 
whom they designate by the name of Mughals, but every one 
of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and particular sur¬ 
names. . . . 'drd Section, Account of the Turk tribes, every 
one of which have had Badshahs and chiefs, but who bore no 
relationship to the tribes mentioned in the preceding sections. 
4:th Section, Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname, 
from time immemorial, was Mughal. . . ." ^ These brief 
extracts are sufficient to show the sense in which Eashid-ud- 
l)in, one of the best of the Musulman authors of the Mongol 
period, used the work Turk, and how, though he was able to 
distinguish specifically between real Turks and other tribes, 

^ Sec p. 97 of the text. 

D'Ohssoii’s Hist, des Mongols^ i., p. 217. 

Ibid., p. 218. 

^ Uaverty’s Tabdkdt-i-Ndsiri^ note, p. 891. 
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when ethnological considerations were in question, still used 
the word in a non-ethnic sense, to denote a group of tribes who 
had to bo distinguished from the Tajiks, 

Other Asiatic authors wrote on these sulqects in tliC saui(‘ 
way. Thus, i\linhaj-ud-]>iu, tlu' author of the 
frequently uses the word TurJc to designate tin' nomadic 
group generally, and, like lhisliid-ud-])in, even brings tin* uaim^ 
'Tatar into the same category. The following is an instam'o 
taken from three consecutive paragraphs:—In this same year 
the (diingiz Khan, the ]\[ugha], rose uj) in the Kingdom of 
(diin and Tamghaj, and commenced to ladiel; in all books it is 
wntten that the lirst stilus of the end of time are the outbreak 
of the Turks. . . . The name of the father of this Chingiz 
Khan, tlie accurs('d, was tlie Tatar, Timiirchi, and he was the 
mihtar [chirf] of the Jlughal trilu's, and ruler over his people 
.... Among tlie tribes of the ^fughal was another Turk of 
importance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated; and 
tlu‘ whole of the tribes of the i\ruglials were under the rule 
of these two persons. ... All the tracts of tlie Turk tribes, 
at the hand of their iniquity and sedition were reduced to 
misc'ry. . . ^ 

Juvaini, the author of the JaluUi Kvshai^ applies to the 
]\I()ngols the passage from the Koran: ^'Jjeware of provoking 
the Turks, lor they are formidable.^’ ^ Abiil-feda quotes an 
Aiab author to the eflect that the rmssiaus are a people of 
iurkish race,when pointing to them as belonging to the group 
ot non^ilusulman and non-Tajik inhabitants of what were 
regarded as civilised countries. Ibn Ilaukal, toiichijig on the 
question from a geographical point of view, writes: “ Tiraz 
[Taniz] is on the extreme frontier between the country of the 
Turks and that of the ]\[usulmaiis ” ; yet the Musulinans, in 
this case, were, to a great degree, of Turki race. And, again, 
Minhaj-ud-Din mentions an invasion of Tibet (from Upper 
Bengal apparently) and says : ‘‘ All the people [of Tibet] were 
Turks, archers, and [furnished with] long bows.” ^ Idrisi, also, 
in speaking of Tibet, says : ‘‘ This is the country of the Tibetan 
Turks”; and afterwards: “This intervening space is covered 
with pastures, forests, and strong castles belonging to the 

^ T(ihal'dt-l-Ndsirt\ |)[i. 

^ irOliHsun, Jntrod. ]>. xxiii. 

^ UeiiiaiKl’M AlniUfeda, ii., j)t. I, p. ‘200. 

^ Tljoiiiiclior, Diet, Gcoffr., ]». 1^. 

^ Tabdkdt-i-Ndbiri, p. 560. 
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Tibetan Turks.” Further on again, he tells us: “There are 
Turks of very diverse races ” {(le races ires diverges) ; and he 
proc()eds to detail, among others, the Tibetans and the Kalinaks. 
TJie Jiamcs of the remaining tribes he m( ritions in this passage, 
are spelled in so unintelligible a manner, tliat I can recognise 
none but tlie Kirghiz and Kipcluiks, vviih vdiom he tlius classes 
the Tibetans and the Kalmaks as, all alike, Turks! ^ 

The poet Kliusru, in the passag(3 cited above, calls the people 
he describes, by the name of Tatar^ though a little lower down 
(on the same page) he says they were “ Turks of Kai; ” while 
elsewhere, he frenj^uently speaks of the same people asMoghuls." 
Furtlnir, the late Mr. \i, Ih Shaw has explained, with regard 
to the word Tajik, that it stands in opposition to Tark, just 
as Arab stands to Ajamj and thus is not necessarily a race 
name. 

]\rany other instance:; might be given of this non-ethnic use 
of the word Turk, and with them might be included also 
some relating to a similar employment of the term Tatar} 

1) ut the above will suHic(} to make it clear that, though the 
Aloghuls of IMogliulisk. were oltcn called Turks, during the 

2 ) eriod including the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, it need 

^ Jiiubcrt’s Idriia', |)p. -I'.M and I'.IS. 

- Ili^ editoi, rrol(_^s(.)r in a rn<»t-note, marvels that liis author 

sliuuld “ M)iuetiui( S cnHloiind Tuiks and Miiglials/’ u liili'“ in R(ane passages 
ho diHCiiiinualo.s vciy aocuiatoly botwooii tliriii.” Herein lies ]H‘ecifeely the 
diHioidiy that luiR uectnied tu otlna* lianslalors and coninieiiiaters. Ihe 
solution, 1 Venture to lliink, is as now pointed out. 

Aeeorduig to some autlioi’ities it might he said that Turk was used in 
op])ositiuu to S(irt; hut tlie application ot the woid Sart is subject to some 
variations. Air. !Sha\v gives a^ a delimtioii of Surt :—A term applied by the 
nomads (Kirghiz, Kazzaks, ('tc.), to dwellers in settled haliitations, whether 
'I’urks or Tajiks, i,e., whether Turanians or Iranians.” But, in some cases, 
the name :Sart is used to denote only the settled Turks, and to diilereuiiate 
them from the Tajiks. Aloreo\er, in the works ot Alusulniaii autiiors 
rct’erring to the peiiod of the Tarikh-i-lidshidi, it is seldom tound as an 
ordinaly appellation, though Baber, it is true, employs it in describing 
Alargbiuaii. In our own times it is not olteii iieaid in the eastern parts ot 
Central Asia; though, to jialge by Bussian writings, it is perhaps more 
IVequently used in Khiva and the adjtiining legions ot lUissian 'burkistan, etc. 
it is, however, an impeiiect term to make conqiarisoiis with. (See Shaw, 
JSketch of T'urki Ijuiganye, xVsiat. ^ocy., Bengal, ])t. ih, 1880, pp. Gl ami IIG; 
Baber, p. 3 ; and Leich in Jtussische lieoue, 187‘3, licit, i., p. 33. Also Shaw’s 
Jliyh Tartar]}, p. liG, where he detines the Sarts as “a settled people, who 
include the Aryan Tajiks as well as the Tartar Oosbeks and others.”) 

* d'lie liiung Ku of Chinese historians have otien been described as a Turk! 
race, yet it is sigiiilicant that Brotessor de Bacouperie, on investigating the 
point, came to the conclusion that the lining Mu “seem to have been a 
political, not a racial, unity.” (8ee Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation, 
p. 223.) 
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not be assumed that they were actually of Turkish race, either 
by origin or by subsequent fusion of blood. There was, liowever, 
another and very important circumstance that complicated this 
que^tion of nomenclature still further. It was, it sevens, tlie 
desire of all the tribes and nations of Central Asia, to identify 
themselves with the race whicli happened to be in tlic ascamdaiit 
at any particular time. They endeavoured to adopt its name, and 
to pass tliemselves oil* as members of the nation in supremacy, 
regardless of racial affinities. Ivashid-ud-Din has laid special 
stress on this point in his great work on the Mongols, and has 
explained the matter in one place as follows: ‘‘They [tlni 
Tatars] made tliemselves so powerliil and formidable, that tin; 
other nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and re¬ 
garded as an honour this name, under whicdi they had become 
hxmous; just as at the present day ^ the Jalair, Tatar, Llirfit, 
Ungut, Karait, Naimnn, Tangut, and otliers, find glory in the 
name of ilongol, made illustrious by that of (Jhiiigiz Khan 
and his descendants—a name which, at an carlii'r date, tliey 
would have disdaimal. The young peoph; of all these nations 
believe, even Jiow, that their ancestors have always borne the 
style of Mongol; but it was not so, for formerly the iMongols 
were only one of the nations of Turks. . . . This name has 
been extended to such a degn'e, that nowadays the people of 
Khltai (Northern China) and of Nan-gyass (Southern China), as 
well as the Churchi, the Uighur, the Kipcluik, the Turkoman, 
and the Karluk; also the Captives and the Taziks (Muham- 
iiiadans), who have been brought up among the JMongols are 
[all of them] called Jlongols ; and they are all int(‘reslcd in 
passing for JMongols, in order that they may gain consideration. 
Previous to this period it was the same with the Tatars, on 
account of their power, and this is the reason why the ^Mongols 
are still called Tatars in (Tiina and in India, by the Kirghiz, 
the Pashgirds, in the Ki]i)chak country, in the north of Asia, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in Egypt, and in Africa.” “ 

It has been observed above, that in India the word Moghul 
was employed, subsequent to the days of Chingiz, in the same 
way as the word Turk in (.Tmtral Asia, and Tatar in Europe, 
and on this subjTaT Mr. II. ll. Keene lias come to conclusions 
which coincide with the teachings of liashid-ud-Din. It 
denoted, in the first place, the group of tribes or nations who 

‘ the curly ycui.s of (lie fourtcciOli century. 

^ iJ’Ohssou, i., pp, iliS-0. 
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composed the armies of the uorthcrn invaders, with little or no 
reference to their racial origin; and secondly, at the time of 
Babei, it was regarded as something scarcely better than a term 
of conteni])t. But later, when the so-called Moghul dynasty 
came to 1)0 looked up to as the supreme power, the name 
assumed a different and more respectful significance. Mr. 
Keene writes: “ Uiider Akhar, when the empire had become a 
firm result of successful war, the word [Moghul] recovered its 
prestige and—lik(j tlie name of ‘ Goth ’ in Spain—came to 
indicate ‘a noldo coinpieror,’ or the desceuxdaiit of one ” ; ^ and 
in support of this view he cites a valuable passages lia in Khali 
Kliaji (Ibr which he acknowledges his indebtedness to the late 
Prolessin’ Bhxdimaim, who may be inferred tc have ti.iiislated 
it), winch runs as follows: ‘‘The flourishing condition ol 
Mugholistan commenced with Mugliol Khan, who was a great 
king. Although from the time of Akbar the word 31ughol has 
been applied to the Turks and Tajiks of Iran (Pei^ia) to such 
an extent that even the Sayyids of Khorasan were called 
Mughols, yet in reality tluj word is the proper term for those 
Turks who belong to the descendants and house ot Slughol 
Khan; and it was used in this sense in the time of the earlier 
(Moslem) kings of I )elhi . . . Here Khali Khan uses Turk 
in the same sociological sense as Kashid-ud-Din, i\Iinhaj-ud- 
Hin, Mirza Haidar, and the rest.' 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, too, furnishes some instructive remarks, 
iji his lleport on the Punjab census, on the way the words Turk 
and Moghul have come to be used in modern times in the north 
of India. A Turk is there regarded as a native of Turkistan 
and a man of I\longolian race. ‘‘ In the Delhi territory, 
indeed,’* writes Mr. Ibbetson, “ the villagers, accustomed to 
describe the Mughals of the Empire as Turks, use the word as 

' 7?/rA’.s ?/) Tndia, p. lil. 

^ 1 may take this op|H)rtun'ty of rcmaikiiei!; tliat i\Ir. Keeno must have 
I’eleried to tlie old traii.shUioii of the Swedish olVu'ers of Charles XIL, wdieii 
hi! Stales (p. 50) that Abiil (Hiazi “is re})resented as saying that he wrote his 
hook ‘iti the Moghul or Turki language.’ ’’ J cannot hud such a passage in 
Desmaisons’ version. At p. 36 the author is made to wiite:—xVhn de mettre 
cette histoire it la portee de toutes les classes, je I’ai ecrite cn Turc and 1 
believe this to he the only allusion he makes to the subject. It is an 
additional instance of the dual mode of using the word Turk, for here Abul 
Gha/a employs it to denote the language ol thi; Turks proper, in an ethnic 
sense, lie in no w\ay classes the two tongues as one. lie was, himself, a 
Turk of Khiva, and Mr. Erskinc, who remarked the inconsistency in the old 
verbion of Abul Gha/a’s history, has well said“ No Moghul or Turk would 
have confounded these two languages.” i., p. 536, App.) 
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synonymous with ‘ official ^; and I have heard my Hindu elerksj 
of Kayath canto, described as Turks merely heeanso tln^y wcu c 
in Crovcminent employ. On the lUloch tronti(*r, also, th(‘. word 
Turk is commonly used as synonyjiious with i\rurr]ial” ^ 

But though Oriental writers make use of the tribal name' oi 
Turli to denote a nomadic people, similar incoJisistenci(‘S are 
not wanting in kmropean languages. The way in wliich IIk' 
French apply the Avord Bohciuieu to tlio gipsies is a paralh‘1 
instance. The gipsies, thougli in no way belonging to the 
same race as the natives of Bohemia, acquired their iianu' in 
France, on account of certain ‘-ocial liabits and customs whicli 
they were believed to liave brought with them from Bohi'inia, 
and because they were known to wander into France from tluit 
country.^’ An almost similar instaiuw tliough not precisely 
parallel, Avas the use in English of the word Indian^ during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuri('s, to defijie the al)origines of 
North America, the (\ivibbean, and many other islands. In this 
case it was not tlie social condition and procliviti(‘s ol‘ tlio inhabi¬ 
tants that caused tlie misa])plication of name, but their colour, 
the climate and products of their countri(\s, and other circum¬ 
stances, Avhich reminded those Avho came into contact Avith 
them, of the India of the East. The process and la^sult, hoAV- 
ever, are much the same. ]lut if Ave leave out of conshhuation 
the fact that TurJc happened also to be a race-name, its 
employment to designate the pastoral tribes of unsettled abodes 
becomes no more anomalous than such appellations as Kolii- 
stani, Baduin, etc., in Asia, or the familiar Mountaineerj 
hlcvtdcr, etc., in Europe. 

Misapplication, or change in the application, of race-nanies 
is a practice so commonly met Avith, that it is almost super- 
11 uous to mention it here. It may, hoAVCver, be briefly pointed 
out, in regard to the iiames we are dealing Avith, that the term 
Tajik has been made, in one instance, to take exactly the 
opposite meaning to that Avhich it usually bears. Mr. A, CK 
Ellis, of the British IVIuseum, informs me that while early 
Armenian Avriters applied it to the Arabs,modern Armenians 

^ Report on the Runjah Census for 1881. (Jalculta, 1888, vol. i., p. 1570. 

Jt Js curious that tlic name Uypsey is a corruption uf Egyptian, 8 hey 
are always called Kgyptiaiis in unreally Acts ul Parliament, and it is jirobable 
that they came to tmgland first from Egypt, whither they had gone Irom the 
country ol the Golden Horde, where we lirst meet with tliem.—11. H. 

Whence it came about that the Arabs are referred to as Ta-hi in early 
Cliinese accounts of the West.—H. H. 
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have imposed it on the Turks and the Turkish Empire, and 
even on Musulmans in general. In this case it seems that the 
word is used to imply a ‘ stranger/ or ^ barbarian ’; ^ but it 
is a curious example of the length to whieli misapplication can 
go, for it constitutes an absolute reversal of the usual and 
original sense of the word. In tlie TartJclt-i-RasJiidi, among 
other books, we iind Ilazara used for Miill-men,’ or ‘moun¬ 
taineers/ witliout reference to its original meaning or to any 
racial consideration, wliilo in modern times the term has become 
the name of a specific race or people. Hazara lueant simply 
“a tliousaiid,” and was the name, it appears, hid' was given 
to a particular section of cavalry or othc'r tro()ps, wlio were 
perlia])s the original settlers in the hill districts in (|iiestion.^ 
What .Mr. Ibbetson lias told us above, of the employmmit of 
the words Turk and Moghul in the Punjab, is anotlier 
instance of mere misapplication or irrelevent nomenclature; 
but we need liardly go far from home to find a telling example 
of the same thing. From Earle’s Philology of the Enghsh 
Tongue'^ W(‘ learn, with regard to the Cymraeg, or British 
language now spoken in Wales, that the Anglo-Saxons called 
it Wijlse, and tlie people who spoke it tliey calh'd Wulaa, which 
we have modernised into Wales and Welsh. So the (jcrmans 
of tlie Continent called the Italians and their language Wehch, 
The word simply means foreign or strange. At various points 
on the frontiers of our race we find them affixing the name on 
the conterminous Itomance-speaking people .... The French 
.... in the reign of Edward the Confessor, are called, by the 
contemporary [Anglo-Saxon] annalist, tlia \YeliscG men, by 
which was meant ‘ the foreigners.’ ” ^ 

Thus, the evidence on this subject (apart from that of nick¬ 
names or terms of contempt) points to three distinct con¬ 
clusions. The first is that, in reading tlie histories of Musul- 
man authors, the tribal names they use must not always be 

• rrofessor N()l(l(‘ke has been good enough to iuforiii Mr. Koss tliat Tajik 
(Uetter Tnrhik) and Tazi arc the same word, the foimer being merely the 
older form. C/iik means “belonging to,” and in this case “belonging to the 
liibc of l/hb” In modern IVrsian Chik becomes Zi. 

“ It is quite possdtle tliat the name of the fiimoiis Turkish tribe of tlio 
Khazars is connected with the same word.—11. 11. 

r<ige 23. I am indebted to Mr. yte[)hen Wheeler for this appropriate 
extract. 

In another way, the name of the specific tribe Alemanni, who lived 
nearest to (.laid of all the Germans, became the generic name of all Germany 
—Allemagnc.—H. 11. 
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taken to have a racial significance; or, in other words, it is 
necessary in every case where eitlier tlie term Tur'k or Tatar 
occurs, to see whether tlic writer is applying it in its general 
and sociological acceptation, or in a specific and discriminating 
ethnic sense. The second conclusion is that the word Moghul^ 
even wliere it is used in an ethnic sense, is frequently mis¬ 
applied, and so extended, at certain periods in history, as to 
comprise many tribes of real Turki race (among others), until 
large numbers of people wdio were not of ]\loghul race came to 
be called Moghuls. This habit appears to have been prevalent 
first in the time of Chingiz and Ids immediate successors, and 
subsequently during the ascendency of the Chaghatai (or 
so-called Moghul) dynasty in India. The third conclusion is 
that the application and significance of all tliree names— Turk, 
Tatar, and Ifot^hul—varied at dilierent limes and in diilerent 
countries. It appears to me tliat a du(‘ appreciation of tlieso 
three points will lielp to chair up mucli that has been regarded 
hitherto as inconsistent, and eviai contradictory, in the ifiisul- 
man histories, and has occasioned no little controv(‘rsy among 
European writers. That the ethnographic nomenclature of 
Persian, Turki, and Arabic writers is anomalous, cannot but 
bo granted; but in Asiatic nomenclature what is there that is 
not anomalous ? They had no knowh dge of the scientific 
ethnology that guides the modern European commentator on 
their works, but merely followed the cominon speech of the 
time, and employed the terms that had grown into use anuuig 
the people around tliem. In reading th(ur books, therefore, it 
is lutile to look for systematic nomenclature; but it they are 
read with a due regard to date, locality, and other circum¬ 
stances, they will seldom be found, I think, to contain actual 
contradictions; for loose and inaccurate though Asiatics are in 
some respects—such as in figures, measurements, geographical 
details, etc.—they are usually remarkably clear on such subjects 
as blood relationship, family lineage, and racial descent. 

But here we must leave the Moghuls, and glance briefly at 
those original Turks, or Uighurs, who may be regarded as 
the immediate ancc'stors of the population of Alti-Shahr (and 
indeed all Eastern Turkistan) and the main stock of their race. 
Who the Uighurs were in remote times, and what was their 
origin, are speculative questions which need not bo investigated 
here. The best notices of them during early historic times 
point to their home-land as lying in north-western Mongolia; 
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but in the ninth century they are recorded, in tlie Chinese annals,^ 
to have been displaced from that region and to have been 
driven southward by the Kirghiz,^ who were themselves, at that 
time, beginning to rise to power, and tending, like other Turki 
tribes, to press towards the south and wf'st. In early times 
there seem to have been at least two confederacies of Uighurs 
in the further east: one living in the region now known as 
Zungaria, and called the Naimdti Uighur, or “ Eignt Uighurs,’’ 
while the other inhabited the country watered by the Orkhon 
and the Tula, and were known as the Teghuz Uighur, or Nino 
Uighurs.” ^ When the latter were driven to tbu south and west, 
the former remained in their old country, where tlioy are fo\iad 
at the time of Chingiz Khan. The Toghuz Lhghur sc* Lied in the 
east(‘rn ranges of the Tian Shan, and gradually built up a new 
kingdom, extending over all the eastern portion of that chain. 
IL jre one of their states seems to hav(i been established on the 
south of the mountains, and subsequently another on the north. 
The first had for its chief town the representative of the modern 
Kara-Khoja (called at difterent periods Si*Chao, Ilo-Chao, and 
Kao-Chang), and embraced, at some periods at least, the 
modern district of Kuchar, then known as Kui-tze ; while the 
capital of the second was Bishbalik (the Five Towns), which 
stood on, or near, the site of the present Urunitsi. Very little 
is known of even these later Uighur kingdoms, although the 
date when they flourished is not a very remote one. It is 
chiefly from the Chinese chronicles that any knowledge of their 
history is to be gathered, but even these do not appear to have 
been compiled with completeness, nor to have embraced the 
entire Uighur nation, which must have been a large and 
influential one for a long period. 

In addition to these Uighurs, always so named, and living in 
the Eastern Tian Shan, there was a third section of the race 
dwelling farther w^est. They are called sometimes the ‘Kar- 
lughi,* and their seat of power was originally at Ili-balik and 
on the head waters of the Chu. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, they appear to have dominated Western 
Turkistan and perhaps the whole of Alti-Shahr, while one of 

^ See bretschueider, i., p. 230 se</. Also Kla})rotli, Tahleaux Hint., p. 129. 

- Or more properly, as Sir 11. llowurtli notes—“the people whom the 
('hinese call llakas, and who are identitied, m my paper on tin; Kerais, with 
the ancestors of that lamons pcojile—the subjects of Prest(‘r John—who, in 
the time of Chingi/s, aic tbiind dominatirn^^ the old Uighur country.” 

^ 1 owe this detimtiou to Sir 11. Howorth, 
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their chief towns was Kashghar, then known as Urdu-Kand. 
Their rulers were the so-called ^ Ilak-Khans/ or ‘ Kara- 
Khans/ whose history is more or less known through the works 
of Arab and Persian authors, since the conversion of one of the 
line—a certain Satuk Kara Khan—to Islam, in the first half of 
the tenth century. That the state and dynasty of the Ilak 
Khans were in reality Uighur, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence to prove, although the name of Uighur was not used 
by Musulman authors till a much later date. They seem to 
have been known by the r.ame of Ta-gaz-gaz ^ until tho 
thirteenth century, when they begin to appear under that of 
Uighur in Western annals, though the Ilak Khans were then no 
more. From these same Musulman historians we learn that, 
during parts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the kingdom 
of the Ilak l\'hans extended from Khorasan to China, wliieh is 
perhaps scarcely to be taken literally, but is only another way 
of saying that it extended a long way to the east; for the 
Chinese, in their chronicles of the same period, speak of trans¬ 
actions between their Emperors and tlie Ivhain of Kao-Chang 
and Pishbalik, as if these wore independent chiefs." 

We come to surer ground about the year 1121, when Yeliu 
Taishi, the Gurkhan of the Kara Khitai, overran the whole of 
Eastern Turkistan and captured Balasaghun, together with 
much of the country to the northward, which was then under 
the sway of the Ilak Khans. Tliis invasion put an end to the 
kingdom of the estern Uighurs—the Karluks, or Karakhani— 
while the Eastern Uighurs became tributary to the conquerors. 
But it was a conquest that probably had little infiiunce on the 
people by whom the land was inhabited. It is uncertain what 
tribes the army of the Gurkhan was composed of; in all proba¬ 
bility it was much mixed in race, while in any case, it was a 
mere army of invasion and by no means constituted tho migra¬ 
tion of a people. The dominion of the Kara Khitai, moreover, 

^ Tills word is, no doubt, an Arab corriijition of sonic Turk! term, or a 
ini^-readin^ due to cujiyists. Ta-yar-gai\ JJa-y<fz-gaz, etc., arc other variants 
of the same word ; and all kxk as if they contaimd a coriujdiun of IJujlivVy 
or possddy even of Toyhiiz-lJiyliur. In the f:^eo;:raj)ldcal no)ices ()f the Aral>, 
Yakuti (tificcntli cenlnry) the name ocems as 'JayluiZ'gliaz—w'whowl any 
alif. He calls them a race ol Turks. (^Not. H liatr.y ii., p. bdl.) 

“ I have pur[)oseIy omitted to mention the separate llii;hur state wliicli is 
said to have been established near Kan-chuu and Su-ebou, on the Ixu'ders of 
China, as that lay l)eyoml the range of the jirovmc'S in (piestion in the 
TarilJi-i~]iashi<Jiy and was probably a mere isolated state or community of 
very small importance. 
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lasted for less than a hundred years, so tliat the Uighurs, as a 
nation, must have formed too solid a mass to liave been in any 
degree changed in race hy this conquest. 

Thus, it may be said generally, that for several centuries 
previous to the rise of the Mongols, certain Turki-Uighur 
peoples (they may, in future, be calh;d simply Uighurs), under 
whatever line of kings, had overspread the whole )f tlie pro¬ 
vince of Alti-Shahr and the districts to the east of it, while at 
some periods they held sway in Zungaria and extended their 
dominion westward into Transoxiana. Avliilo evercising inde¬ 
pendent rule, and even suhsecjuently, when allied with (liingiz 
Kban against the Kara Khitai and other enemies,^ they appear to 
have shown warlike qualities, but at later dates the impression 
we receive of them is that of a peace-loving, cultivated race, 
of settled habits, and forming as grea^ a contrast as possible to 
their Moghul neighbours. Their taste for literature must have 
been a strong one ; in fact, they were the only literate people at 
that time in existence between (Kina in the east, and Trans¬ 
oxiana in the west. They are credited with having been the 
first to reduce the Turki language to writing, by borrowing the 
Syriac written character from the Nestorian missions which, in 
the Middle Ages, were spread over (Central Asia; while the 
writing, thus founded by the Uighurs, became, at a later period, 
the origin of the systems still in use among the Mongols 
and the ]\Ianchus.“ I\Iany books were written by them, and 
both liashid-ud-Din and Abul (dhazi point to their services 
being in request as administrators, accountants and writers of 
the Turki language. The latter author especially bears witness 
to their capabilities in these pursuits, lie says: During the 
reign of the grandsons of Chingiz Khan the accountants and chief 
officers of government in i\Iavara-un-Nahr, in Kliora.-an and in 
Irak, were all Uighurs. Similarly, it was the Uighurs who tilled 
these posts in Khitai during the reign of the sons of Chingiz 
Khan. Oktai Kaan, son and successor of Chingiz Khan, 
entrusted Khorasan, Mazandaian and Gilan to a Uighur named 
Kurguz, who was well versed in keeping accounts and knew 
thoroughly how to levy, in these provinces, the taxes, which he 
remitted regularly, each year, to Oktai Kaan.’’ ^ They occupied, 
indeed, a very similar position to that of the Bengali and 

' They suLiiiittril vtAunlanly to ('hin<i;iz in 1200. 

2 Yule’s Cathay^ I)}). 205 ami 204-5. Also Bretschru'ider, i., p, 262, 
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Marathi Hindus in the administrations of the Chapjhatai 
Emperors of India. 

Though the Arabs, during their invasions of Eastern Tiir- 
kistan in the eighth century, had done their best to impose the 
Musnlman religion on the old Uighur population, it seems that 
they met only with very partial success, as far as the l)ulk of 
the people was concerned. They no doubt converted the l\ara- 
Khani, as is shown by the coinage, and it is probable tliat from 
the eleventh century onwards, the population in the western 
districts was largely ]\riihammadan. In the central and eastern 
parts, however, the Uighurs continued to be Ihuldhists and 
belonged to Ihe red sect of that religion; but Nestorian CIiristi> 
anity must also have been fairly prevalent among them. Tiiey 
are spoken of very generall}" as Tarsi^ and according to some 
authorities, this should be taken to indicate that they were 
Christians; hut as regards tlie exact moaning of the word Tarsi^ 
there are differences of opinion. In many cases it was, no 
doubt, applied to the Nestorians in various parts of Asia, but it 
was also applied to the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and was 
even used to denote idolaters.^ 

Strangely enough, the only two European accounts wo have 
of the Uighurs in the Middle Ages (the thirteentli century) 
differ on this subject: Plano Carpini stating positively that 
they were Nestorian Christians, wliile William Bubruk, only 
eiglit years later, pronounces them, with equal certainty, to liave 
been idolaters, and ho adds that they dwelt in towns togetlicr with 
Nestorians and others. It is possible that Kubruk may have 
regarded most of those he saw as Buddhists, and that he classed 
all Buddhists with idolaters; if so, he would only have l)een 
following the practice of many of the Musiilman writers, who 
drew no very clear distinction between religions that were foreign 
to their own. But however uncertain this may be, tlie name 
of Tarsi frequently included the Nestorians, tliongh it was 
ordinarily used, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to indicate the Uighurs as a nation—or more particularly the 
Uighurs of the eastern Tian Shan. It is in this latter sense that 
Friar John of Montecorviiio, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of the Tarsi tongue, for he could not have 
meant a Buddhist tongue. About the same period, too, the 
Armenian author Ilayton, Prince of Gorigos, in his account of 
the kingdoms of Asia, expressly applies the name of Tarsi to 
^ Sco note, p, 290. 
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tlio conntiy of tlie ^‘Yogurs” or Uiglmrs.^ l\rirza Haidar, 
writing in the sixteenth century, makes no mention of Tarsi, or 
even of Ilighiirs generally, as being the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turldstaii,- and it may he inferred that, by his time, the bulk 
of the })eopl^ having beconn' IMiisuljuaiis, had ceased to be 
di8tijiguish(‘d by their race-name of Uighur. He speaks only 
of the ‘Sjirigh,’ or ‘Yellow,’ Uighiirs, who appear to have 
been a small community occupying a territory to the east, or 
nortli-east, of Khotan, and to have been, according to his view, 
idolaters^ These may quite possibly have been merely a 
section of tlie original inhabitants who liad retained their old 
religion—Cliristianity or Huddliism—and had found a refuge 
from the. converting i\[usulmans in the seclad(3d region border¬ 
ing oil tlie eastern desert. In this case tluiy would have been 
Turks, like tlu; rest of tlie population, in race and language. 

Ilesides th(3 Ldghurs, the only people that are heard of in 
Alti-Shahr, at tlie period of tlie Torildid-Rashidi, are the Kal- 
miiks, as they had begun then to be called by Musulman 
writers.*^ To the i\[ongols and the Chinese they were known 
as Oimt, and this was probably their real name.^ They 
must have been few in number, and were, of course, ]\[ongolian, 
and not Turki, in race. Their home was among the eastern 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and therefore only partially within 
the limits of Alti-Shahr: thus they were more properly 
borderers of the I'^astern Khanate,” or Uighuristan, and 
indeed occupied very much the same localities in which they 
are found at the present day. In this region, like in Moghul- 
istan, there were no towns or cultivated districts: the people 
were tent-dw^ellers, and owners of flocks, and their religion was, 
no doubt. Buddhism then, as it is now. During the period of 
the Moghul Ivhans, they appear to have played but a small part 
in the history of the country, and to have exercised little 
influence over the course of its affairs ; though after the dis- 

^ See YiiUi’s C(t(Ji(iy^ p. 205. 

^ lie notices only certain jiersons as Ui^liurs, and in the one passage where 
he mentions tlie word Vhrsa, lie is citing the Tarikh-i-^hihan Knslidi. In his 
day the name was probably extinct. 

^ See p. 348, and note, p. 311). 

^ Professor Grigorief states that the name of Kahudk (or hal-imdk) only 
a})pears for the first lime in the fifteenth century. (Schuyler, i., p. 3(39.) 

^ Idle Chinese corrujition was d'hey are the same people who 

became subsequently known as Ehuth or Olot, and Zangar (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 159); though it would perhaj)S be more correct to follow the Chinese 
traveller Chuan Yuan, of the last century, and say that the Zungars were a 
blanch of the Klcaths, (!Sce Gueluy, Chine Cccid. in Lc Mnscon, 1887, }>. 100.) 

i 
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a})]x‘amiice of tlio Moghuls, and with the opoiiing of I ho 
eighteenth century, they began to rise to very considerable ])ower, 
and, in connection with the Tibetans of Lassa, entered into 
iiitrigues and wars that resulted in their own country, togetluT 
with all Eastern Turbistan and the Hi region, falling into tlu‘ 
possession of (diina. 

In xVlti-Slialir there could not have been many Moghuls, for 
with the exception of some few valleys among the southern 
slopes of the western Tian Shan, the country could, in no way, 
have been suited to their mod(‘ of life. Wlien Sultan Said 
Khan conquered Kashgliar in lol perhaps a cendain propor 
tioii of them may have follow(‘d him, but at that date their 
numbers, e\en in i\Ioghulistaii, must have become much reduced 
from what they had previously beam. Therefoix^, wlnm a few 
years later (1525-()), Iw withdrew the remnant of them from 
their own eoimtry to the hills near Kashghar, in order to 
rescue them from the hostility of tlie Kirgliiz, they would liav(^ 
formed too small a body to have been accounted part of tlie 
population of Alti-Sliahr. By that date the Jloglnil fJ/us had 
become a imn’o band of refuge(‘s; and thougli afterwards, for a 
short time, at titful intervals, their Khans sallied forth from 
Kashghar and gained some successes over the Kirghiz, the 
middle of the sixteenth (‘('iitury may be said, approximately, to 
have seen their i)ractical extinction as a nation.^ 


‘ IScelur suiiic luitlicr remarks on lliis subject Sec. VI. of tliis Introduction. 
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SECTION V. 

The Eastern Khanate, on Ukhiuhtstan. 

Tlii'ir inward thonL;]il is t.lnit then houses sli.dl niiitiiinn I'oj ('ver, an<l their 
tlwt'Hiii'j, {)laccs to nil ^(MHTJitions ; they call theii lands alter tlnnr own names. 
Xcv('rlhcless innn l)(dn.!; in hononr ahi<]('th not; . . . - As. xlix., 11-12. 

ThI': ])rovirK‘(3 (tailed l)y "SWyzh Haidar, ‘^[aii'^alai Suvali,’ ex- 
teiidca], as we liave S(H*n, from tln^ wostttrn liiiiit of Farjj^liana as 
far (‘,ast as tln^ modern Kara Slialir, a town and district that, in 
his day, bore the name of Chalish, ami more anciently that of 
‘ Yanki ’ or ‘ Yen-Ki.’ This district, and the lai\<^(‘r one of Turfan, 
that lay beyond it to the eastward, formed, during the two 
centuries (or the great(^r part of them) that the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi 
embraces, a i\[oghul principality wdncli liad an entirely separate 
government from that of tin; chief Moghul Khanate. liuring 
the latter half of the fourfeeiith century and the first (juarter of 
the fifteenth, while the Dughhit Amirs were in power in the 
provinces of Kashghar, Aksu, Khotan, etc. that is, in the whole 
of Alti-Shahr—there is nothing in the Tdrilih-i-Rasliidi, or in 
the work of any Musulman author that I am acquainted with, 
to indicate who were the rulers of tln^se eastern districts, except 
IMirza Haidar’s mention of their temporary conquest by Khizir 
Kliwaja. It seems probable, from what may be learned from 
the side of China, that the region was regarded as more or less 
under the power of the i\I(\ghul Khans, and the author of the 
Zafar-Ndma, in narrating th(‘ wars between Timur and the 
Moghuls, seems also to imply that this was the case, as has 
been seen above. Later, again, towards tlu' middle of the 
fifteenth century, when a division in the Moghul CV/ishad taken 
place, Isan Jbigha IL, with the support of one section, set him¬ 
self up in Chalish and Turfan, and there established a separate 
principality, or Khanate, which lasted down to, and even beyond, 
the date when Mirza Haidar’s history closes. 

Our author is fond, as will be found in the course of his 
narrative, of using copulate names, and therefore generally 
applies to this eastern Khanate, the form Chdlish~Turfan, or 
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^ Clidlibh and Turfdn,' kom its two central and principal dis¬ 
tricts. There were times, however, as he relates, wln^n tlio 
province of Alvsn also tell under the rnlc of tlie eastern Klian, 
though it h(dont;ed propt^rly to Alti-Shahr. Jhit oji two o<*ca- 
sioiis he nu'iitionsa country or provijica^ of Ci(jliurisfdii, and in 
one j)assa^e, wlien describing- the boundaries of ‘ Mangalai 
Siiyah,’ sajs tliat it marched, on tli(‘ east, with tlie provinc(‘ of 
Uigliuristan. It w’oiild appc'ar, thendbre, that tlie small eastm-n 
Khanate really bore that name down to the sixteenth cimtury ; 
and if this is the case, the survival is an interesting one. 

Within the district of Turfaii, and only some twenty-seven 
miles to the soutli-c^ast of it, stands the little known, but aiiciiuit, 
town of Kara-Khoja, wdiich has borin' also, in tlu' course ot its 
liistory, several other names, tlui child’ of tlimii having come 
to us, through the (Tiiiiese, in tlio forms of Kao-Chang and 
Ho-Chao, The Chinesi' annals of the Sung and Vuan dynastii's ' 
mention this ])lace frequently, and make it ch'ar that from 
the ninth century to within tin' twelfth, Kao-Ohang was the 
capital of a Uighur kingdom Avhich bordered on the north with 
anothei’ Uighur state, called l^)ishbalik (the modern Urumtsi), 
and on the west with a third known, anciently, as Kui-tze, Kus, 
etc., and now as Kuchar.-^ These* Stati's, collectively, ajipear to 
have been the borne and centric of the Uighur race, until a 
much later dat(* than when, in the twelfth century, they lost their 
political independence and became subjc'ct to the Kara-Khitai. 
It would not be improbable, therefore, that the region having 
become known to neighbouring nations on the west as JJighur- 
ibtdn, when independent, should have retained that name long 
afterwards, though subji'ct to foreign rulers. 

On the 2 ^<iiTitioii of the empire of Chingiz Khan among his 
sons, we read of Uigliuristan falling to the appanage of Chag- 
hatai Khan, and we also learn, from ]\lirza Haidar, of Chaghatai 
having entrusted the province called ‘i\Iaiigalai Suyah,’ as far 
east as Chalish, to the care of the Uughlats, but not a word is 
said regarding the disjiosal of the districts to the eastward of 
Chalish. Keferring to a later date—about 1320—Abul Ghazi 
mentions Uigliuristan as one of the countries, the inhabitants of 

' As tr:iiis]:ilc(l hy Dr. in-dscliiieidcr, i., ])[>. 2.‘>S-50; :iih1 ii., ])j>. 108-20-. 

" Tins js tlin CTiiiest.* acceptation, but it is perhaps more iirohahle (hat 
Kiutze or Kiadiar dul not lurni a tliinl stati*; it may have ])een incliuled in 
Kao-Clian;:;. At an eaiiiei period (seventh eenlury) Kuitze or Ku-tze is 
believed by IMr. A atttas to have been one; ol the live divisions, or five cities, 
of Bishbalik. (^Sec note, p. 02 of Introduction). 
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which, hoiiiG; without a Khan at that time, summoned Isan 
Bngha L from Miivara-nn-Nahr to reign over them. But although 
a region is often mentioned by this name subsequent to the time 
of (diingiz, no indication, as far as \ am awar(‘, is given of its 
situation, until we come to Mirza Haidar’s incidental statement 
tliat it c()nstitut('d tlie eastern neigliboiir of ‘ jVfangalai Suyah,’ 
and was, consequently, identical wiili tli.' Khanate of ‘ Chalish 
and Turfan.’ On the other hand, tliougli the lOianate is men¬ 
tioned by Ersbim^, he does not connect it with tli Ui^liuristan 
ot Asiatic autliors, but speaks of it always as “ tlie Eastern 
districts”—presumably of tlie Afoglinl ICIianate in general. 

iVtirza Ifaidar, unfortunately, omits to apprise his readers of 
the exKmt of tlui Khaaiate of Uigliuristjin. At periods when 
Aksu was not comprised within its limits, it (;onld not have 
b(am large. On the east it did not include Kumul (Ilami) till 
as late as 15Id, when ]\lansur Khan annexed that State and 
joined it on to Turfan,^ as Ave learn from Ohineso sources of 
information. On the south it may have stretched to a con¬ 
siderable distance, but if so it could liave enclosed, in that 
direction, only the sands of the desert. Nortlnvard, among the 
ranges of the Tiaii Shan, and along the valley of the Yulduz 
river, the inhabitants in th(‘ sixtcauith century, at all events, 
and probably long Ixdbre, appear to huA^e b(‘en the Oirat or 
Kalnniks, but Avhether tlui Khans of Uighuristiln counted these 
people among their subjects is, from the Tdrihh-i-'Rasltuli, not 
clear. It is possible that they may have done so at some 
periods, if not ahvays, and in this case their State may have 
extended to the up})er Avaters of the Yulduz and to the northern 
slopes of the Tian Shan. In the days of Khizir IvliAAaija of 
Moghulistan (about 1585 to 1599), the country of the Kalimiks 
Avould appear to have formed part of that Khan’s possessions, 
and, for this reason evidently, was invaded by Timur in his 
(expedition of 1588.’^ According to Klaproth (avIio does not 
name his authorities in this instance) the region, thus limited, 
is almost exactly that Avhich Avas occupied by the Uighurs at 
the latest period of their existence as a people, thougli this was 
long past the time when they had ceased to constitute self- 
contained or independent states. Indeed, he assigns to them 

‘ Kiunul iXMiuiiiied liopunhcntonTurUin till the year LOOO, when it became 
Chinese. 

See Petis de la Croix, llhf, dc Timur Bee, ii., p. 4(5. 
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this position until hoyoiid iho dato of Timur, or witliin tlio 
fifteonili contiiry, and speaks of tliem as a group of small but 
not independent principaliticvs.^ In all probability the inde¬ 
pendence, or otherwise, of tln^se Uighur communities, had no 
influence' on th(‘ nani(‘ which their country went by among 
neiglibouring nations; it seems merely to have acquired the 
race-name of the inhabitants, as is often tlie case elsc'whcre, 
and (wliat chiefly concerns us here) to liave preserved tliat name 
for some two hundred years, after a new and foreign principality 
had sprung up on its soil. 

The only consecutive account of the history of Turfan, from 
the days of Chingiz and the Uighur chiefs onwards, would seem 
to be that contained in the (liijiese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty, and we are indebted to Dr. Brdschneider for an 
epitomised translation of them.- Tlie companion province of 
CInilish is not nn'iitioned in the epitome, and for this reason, 
we may assume that no notice of it is contained in the 
SliK Tossibly the Chinese annalists may have regarded it as 
part of Turfan, and if this was the case, tlu'ir account of that 
province may be taken to embrace the whole of the eastern 
Klianate of Uighuristaii. The Ming record begins very shortly 
after the opening dates of the Tdrihli-i-Uashidi, by relating 
how the prince of Tu-lu-fan (or Turfan), having repeatedly 
plundered torcign (unbassies ])roceeding through liis dominion 
towards China, the Emperor, in i:i77, despatclied an army to 
punish him and ravage his territory—a task that seems to have 
been accomplished with success. No name is m(}ntioned for 
this prince. The date would correspond with the reign, in 
Mogliulistan, of Kaniar-ud-Din, but I know of nothijig that 
points to I’ighuristan forming a part of Kaniar-ud-Din’s tenuu- 
tory, unless perhaps tlie fact that Timur, shortly after the date 
in question, when overruning Jloghulistan in the course of a 
punitive expedition, sent one of his columns as far east as 
Kara-Khoja, which lay well within Uighuristaii. On the other 
hand, a few years later, on the death of Khizir Khwaja, Timur’s 
army, under Mirza Lskandar, laid waste the couiiti*y only as 
far east as Kiicliar, and then (for what reason is not stated) 

' 'Inhfcduj' lllstoriijiitSj pj). 121-5. 

Most, ])ut ly not all, nl wliat Dr. Uri‘tsclLii(*i(l(T has translated is 

cuntaiiHxl in Dtj Maillas IJiat.dr, la 07m^e (vol. x.), Imt it is there much 
scattcied and involved with the history of Ifaiui. J)r. Bretsclineider’s version is 
th(‘r(Vorc the more useful of the two. (See Ins Med. Re.^^earrhes^ ii., ])]). 11)5 se(/.) 
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drew off towards Kliotaii.^ Yet Khizir Kliwaja is known, from 
Mirza Haidar’s narrative, to liave made at least a temporary 
conquest of Turfan and Kara-Klioja. 

These events occurred duriiig tlie best days of the Moghul 
power, when raiding and general lawlessness flourished, and it 
is to he inferred from what little we l^now of the history of 
those times, that even if Kamar-ud-Di]i sometimes held sway in 
Uighuristan, he was not necessarily th(‘ laa'ognised chief of the 
State. But, who(wer was the chief, he seems to have been sub¬ 
dued by the Ming army, for we read of Tiirfan, in l tO(), sending 
a mission of homage to Peking, while two years alter that date 
another is recorded to have been despatched by the ruling 
Khan, this time under the leadership of a Ihiddhist j)riest. In 
a chief of Tnrfan, whose name is given as Inajlii-rli-clin, 
is reported to have been expelled from his government by Vais 
Khan of Bishbalik (/.e., Mogliulistan), and to have personally 
carried his appeal for redress before the Emperor, who caused 
Vais Khan to restore In-ghi-rli-cha to his possessions. What 
means the Chinese Emperor took to compel the Moghul to 
perform this act of restitution is not stated, but the Ming-Shi 
goes on to relate' that in 1 420 and In-ghi-rh-cha appeared 
a second and third tinu' at Peking, at the head of his trihe,’’ 
to present tribute. In 1128, shortly after his return home, he 
died. 

The next reigning chief mentioned is one Ba-Ia-nia-rhy on 
whom the i\ling Emperor bestowed presents in 1441, on the 
occasion of the Egyptian envoy passing through Turfan on his 
way homeward from Peking. It was about this time—the 
middle of the llfteenth century—that the Turfan chief, one 
Yr-nu-li Iluo-jo (Iniil Khwaja?) took possession of Kara-Khoja 
and Lu-ko tsin and assumed the title of Wang, or ‘ Prince.’ 
Previous to this, says the ]\[ing historian, Turbin was of little 
account, but it now became powerful, and appears to have 
extended its territory, for he incidentally mentions that it was 
bordered on one side by Mogliulistan, and on another by Khotan. 
The rise in power of the Turfan chiefs did not prevent them 
from continuing to send tribute to China, and it was shortly 
afterwards (in 14(55) settled that a mission should be despatclu'd 
regularly on(*e ev('ry five years. 

'rhe particulars of these missions, the demands they made at 

' PdiLs do la Cioix, lii., pp. 210-17. 
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the ]\[ing court, and the concessions granted from time to time 
by tlie Emperor, need not l)e followed here. One of them 
which a])peared at Peking in 1401) reported that the d^urian 
chief had taken tin' title of 'Sultan,’ and tlie name of this 
personage is recorded to have been All? In the Taril'h-Rlutskidi 
no mention is made of the name of Ali, in connection with 
Uighuristan. The date points to Kabak Sultan, as well as the 
title; but as Ali is represented furtlier on in the Chiin'se 
history to Jiave been tlie father of Ahjuad, we can hardly assume 
Kabak to be the Sultan indicated. The father of Alimad was 
Yunus, who nowhere app('ars under the naine of iVli, while 
Kabak was grand-nepliew of Yunus. That Sultan Alimad (or 
Alachii Khan)—and no other Ahmad—is the personage pointi'd 
to by the Chinese annals, seems more than probable, seeing that 
the dates of his succession and deatli agree very nearly witli 
those given in tlie TdriJiJi-i-Rashidiy and that he is said to be 
the father of Mansur. But this is not tlie only reason to suspect 
inaccuracy in this matter, on the part of the Chinese chroniclers. 
Even if Ahmad were to be regarded as chief of Turfan, in the 
sense of being suzerain over the local prince, he could scarcely 
have played the part they attribute to him, without Mirza 
Haidar making some mention of his deeds. They represent 
liim, for example, as having proceeded in person against Hami 
in 1488, as having captured the town, and put to death the local 
chief-—a series ot‘ important events about which the Tdrikh-i- 
Jiashidi is silent. We find there only a brief statenn'iit that his 
son, j\[ansur, carried on several wars against Khitai, or (Jhina. 

To proceed, however. In 147*) this Sultan Ali is said to have 
attacked and capturi'd Ilaini, togeth(!r with some tracts to the 
eastward,procec'dings which calh'd forth an expc'dition fromChina 
to recover these places from him. The Chinest^ had to retire 
unsuccessful; the Sultan retained llami, but the tribute missions 
went on as before. About the same year that he annexed Ifami, 
it appears that Sultan Ali also captured morci than 10,000 of 
the tribe of Oirat, or Kalmaks, and in general he seems to have 
b('on a chief of warlike tendencies, lie had in his hands 
the road by which all the tribute missions from the western 


' Kla})rotli says that in 1100 a reUol arose in ^J’urlan, wlio took tlio title of 
Sultan; and he a[)j)c*ars to be iisin^ some Chinese history as his authority. 
{Hpraefte u, Schrift (L Uf'gm'en, \). 47.) 

^ Bretselineider, ii., Be Madia, x., pp. 255, 257. 
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countrioH were in the luihit of coining and going, and lie made 
the Emperor feel that it was well to be on good terms with 
him. 

In 117<S Ali died, and his son A-hi-ma (Ahmad) succeeded 
Jiim as Sultan of Turfaii. He also was gem'rally successful in 
holding Hami against the (diinese; if he, lost it at one time, lie 
regained it shortly afterwards, and he made tlm governor nomi¬ 
nated by the Chinese, a prisoner. During the period M78 to 
1 ]ie was nearly always at war witli the Chinese, yet he 
seems to have been ever ready witli his tribute, and several 
missions, carrying lions and other piaesents, are ri'cordod to have 
been despatched during these years. At leiigtli, liowever tin 
1 10.‘>) his mission, consisting of I7l^ men, was stopped and im¬ 
prisoned near the Chinese liorder. This event, occurring at a 
time wlnm the Kalmaks on his nortliern frontier were assuming 
a threatening attitude towards him,^ (h'cided Ahmad to abandon 
ITami and linally peace was establislied with the Chinese in 
141)1). Five years later (17)04) Ahmad died, and a struggle 
for the succ('ssion to the Klianate took place among his sons. 
The eldest, by name (ilansurj, got the upper hand, 

declared himself Sultan, and began at once to despatch tribute 
to Peking. In 17)1;) the subordinate Prince of Hami, Bai-ya dsi 
by name, made over his province to iMansur, who soon after¬ 
wards began to make incursions on Chinese territory proper, by 
invading Su-chou and Kan-chou. Whether he obtained any 
but a mere temjiorary hold on these districts is not apparent, 
but he is related to have had dissensions with tin' Chinese, on 
sub](‘cts conneeted with Hami, till his death in 17)17). He was 
siicc('ed(al by his son, SJia --/.r., Shah Khan. 

This is a brief outline of Dr. Dretschneider’s epitome of the 
chapters in tlie Ming history which ndate to Turfan, or Uighur- 
istan. It shows, briefly, the course of the history of the pro\ ince 
according to the Chinese vie\v; but when we come to compare 
the names and dates with the same story as gathered from the 
Turikli-i-llashidiy the two accounts are found not to agree. ,In 
the summary, or discursive table, given in Section II. of this 
Introduction, some of the Khans of Uighuristan have been 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns (as far as obtainable), 
from Mirza Haidar’s statements. They may be placed here in 

' IV Mailla says the Oil at were [KTpetual eneiujes of the Musulmans of 
1\irrdn, and could ])ut 50,000 men into the field, x., p. 302.) 
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juxtaposition with those of the Ming-Shl^ for purposes ol’ 
comparison, as follows : — 


S/t i. 


1. . 

. dUHi 

112S 

2. jMankii 'rininr. 


y 

8. Ba-Ia-iiia-ili was 
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L. Vais Khan 
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•1. Kahak Sultan 
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MCS 


. (lied IhOI 

. „ i:>i:i 

\va.s reii^ninij at 
close ol Instoiy. 


From this, it ap})ears that nono of tho rulers mcntioiiccl by 
the Chinese arc the same as those given in the Tdnlch-i-Ra.^hidi, 
till the name of Ahmad Khan is reached, whih^ the date of the 
deatli of his successor, Mansur Khan, diifers by two years in 
the two acc<uints. Tbe allusion to Vais Khan accords fairly 
satisfactorily as to datt‘; but here all accordance ends. Tho 
first and third names ‘Ui the Chinese list would appear to be 
of Mongol origin; the second is certainly Mongol, while the 
(burth and fifth, though J\Iu.sulman, ar(‘ in no way to be traced 
among the j\Ioghul Khans whom we know of. it is, perhaps, 
jiossible that the earlier iMoghul child's, while Islam had only 
jiartially spread among them, bore jMoiigol as well asMusulman 
]iames, and that the Chinese found it more convenient to use 
the former, in reducing thorn to their own phonetics; but 
against this conjc^cture for solving the difficulty, it must bo 
considered that the number of Khans, previous to Alimad, is 
too great, and that the dates do not correspond sufficiently to 
admit of the assumption tliat the Mongol names point to Khans 
of iMogliulistan. A more probabh' explanation, perhaps, may 
be that during the reigns of Isiiii Bugha II. and Dust IMu- 
hanimad, there win-e also Moghul Amirs who (like the Dughlat 
Amirs in Alti Shahr), if they did not reign, at all events held 
some kind of hereditary ])osition as local chiefs, and that it was 
they who sent the tribute missions, and carried on intercourse, 
with the Chinese court. Thus, though not supreme in the 
Khanate, they might have been the chiefs best known to the 
Chinese. The possibility of this suggestion derives some sup¬ 
port, I think, from the accounts the Chinese furnish of the 
towns of Kara-Khoja and Lu-ko-tsin (more anciently Liu- 
Cheng). During the first half of tho fifteenth century, both 
these towns, though situated close to l^irfan, were reckoned 
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independoiit, and went tli(‘ir own irihiito, Hft])arately, to P(d\in<^^; 
and it was only wlicn Turfan bocame powerful, after the middle 
of the century, that they were annexed to their more important 
neighbour^ This would have been only very shortly before 
the co]unn!iic(!merit of the reign of Snlt:in Ahmad, or when we 
come to e<)rres])onding names nnd dales ii' tlie two lists. At this 
time, it may he, tlu' custom was changed, and the reigning Khan 
may iiav(i begun to send the trilnite missions in his own name; 
whi](‘ the nam(‘S especially tln^ noiiArusiilman ones -of the 
subordinates chiefs, would have tended soon to fall into oblivion 
and remain unnoticed by Muhammadan writeu’s. This, liowe\rer, 
is only a suggestion—a possible explanatioji of the discrepancies. 

Unfortunately, it is not lh(‘ only puzzle connected with this 
east(‘rn Khanate. In his T/cyno/rcs concernant In .... Chi- 
Pere Amyot has piiblisln^d several Chinese documents 
relating to Turfan, one of which is a rescript by the Phnperor 
ShuTi-(hii (the first of the prescnit dynasty), dated 1047, where 
notice is taken of tin* fact that Turfan had not sent to tender 
homage to China for more than 2(SO years -/.c., since some date 
previous to the year loDT, or tin* commencc'ment of the Ming 
epoch ! So direct a contradiction is this of all that the ]\ling 
history has recorded, tliat it would appear almost hopeless to 
att('m})t to rtH'oncile the two statements. It would be tempting 
to put the Tsing Emperor’s direct assertion into the same side 
of the scales with ^lirza Haidar’s silence on tlie subject, and to 
suspect the veracity of the i\ling chronicles ; hut my impression 
is that thes(* records contain too much internal evidence of 
truth, and aia* too circumstantial in their facts, t'> admit of the 
matter being disposed of in so summary a manner. The Em¬ 
peror Shiin-Cdii, it must be rememb(*r(*d, had only come to the 
throne in lOTt. Ife was a mere child of nine years of age in 
1047, while his elder relations, who were presumably his 
advisers, were i\ranchus, who had b(‘eii deeply engaged in the 
wars which had won for him the Empire of China. They pro¬ 
bably knew little of the atfairs of the country, or of the history 
of the dynasty that had just been crushed by them and their 
people. The dynastic history of the Jlings, moreover, was not 
written till many years later,*^ while events connected with an 

’ Liictsrliiicidcr, ii., ]ip. iSa, 187. 

Vol. xiv., p. If). 

Tlie order lor the compilation of the Ming Shi, Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie 
inforiiK'd me, was passed in lOTl). Fifty-eight scholars were aiipointed to 
engage m the uork, which was not finished lill 1724. 
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insignificant Khanate in Central Asia would scarcely liav(‘ heen 
in tlie minds of courtiers and secretaries, when tlie Empe^ror 
was made to pen, or to approve, the rescript in question; or if 
it was known to tliem that Turfaii had sent tribute regularly 
rather eHusivcIy they ])rol)ahly sought to please him by conceal¬ 
ing the fact from his knowledges The rescript is obviously 
intended to convey the idea that Shiin-Chi is flattered by th(3 
homage paid him by the Sultan of Turlan, whose predecessens 
had never rendered so great an honour to the Emperors of the 
late dynasty ; indeed, the whole document appears to be, more 
than anything else, a display of exultation on the part of the 
Emperor, intended to reflect on his Chinese predecessors. Th(3 
occasion which brought about its promulgation, was th(3 arrival 
of an envoy from the Turfan Sultan of the time, who is llujiaan 
called “ Ablun-Moiihan corrujdfi'Ji not easy to identify 
with any i\rusalman name. “ Le Sultan,” runs the French 
translation, “qui regne aujourd’hui sur le Tourfan, descend eii 
droit lign(3 de Tchahatai, un des fils de Tsinkiskaji, fondateur do 
la dynastie des Yuen ou iMongoux. (’es predecesseurs, de])uis 
plus de deux ecus quatia^-vingts ans n’avaient point envoye 
d’ambassado solemnelle pour rendni hommage a la Chine, et lui 
apporter le tribut. Le Sultaji Ablnn-i\Iouhan, ayant aj)pris 
que j^etais sur le tr(5ne de rEmpire, Ohinois, m'emvoie des 
amhassadeurs. . . . Um‘ telle conduite m&ito quelque atten¬ 
tion de ma part. . . .” And the veneral)lc Amyot adds signifi¬ 
cantly :—Ten years afterwards, that is to say in the year 
lOoT, the King of Tourfan again dc'Spatched ambassadors carry¬ 
ing tribute, which means in plain French, that he sent people 
to trade and to receive presents from the Emperor. Yet His 
Imperial Majesty was greatly flattered by this new mission.” 

A still more inexplicable statement is contained in a lett(3r 
written by Amyot from Pedving some time subsequently.^ lle- 
ferring to Turfan, he says the country was so broken up in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, that in the year 15d3 there 
were seventy-five small iiidependeiit States, all the chiefs of 
wliich called themselves king. Here, all that can be said is that 
Amyot must have fallen into some error. He was living at 
Peking as far back as the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
may be assumed to have had good sources of information on 
historical as well as other subjects, but on this occasion he does 
not mention the authority for the statement he makes. The 
' Mem. Con. les Chin, xiv., p. l‘J. No date is traceable fur this letter. 
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Ming-Shi, ay wo have just seen, refers to the two towns of 
Kara-Klioja and Lu-ko-tsiii, as liavin^ been tliou^dit, by tlu' 
(lliinese, to be independent of Turfaii, al>out a century Indore the 
date spoken of l)y Aniyot, but durini^- this interval the tendency 
of events in Ui^diiiristan was towards consolidation of the king¬ 
dom, and centralisation of the power of the Khan. Tlie date 
15:;:) falls within tlie reign of ^lansur Khan, who, Ave S(;e from 
the histones of iMirza Haidar and tliat of the i^tiiig dynasty, 
was the most powerful and prosperous ruler tluiu the Kluinate 
had had, and it cannot be la^garded as likely tliat, during his 
reign, tlie country should have bcaai split npint" more ind(*pen- 
dent divisions than there were towns in it, or perhaps irdo 
almost as many as thcr(‘ wcr(‘villages. Had any disi]>^('gration 
been going on, i\[ii'za Haidar could hardly have faih'd to notice 
it, and moreover, Sultan Said, then Khan of i\roglinlistan and 
Alti-Shahr (i\ransur’s lirother) would scarcely have submitted (as 
lAlirza Haidar reports liini to have done in 151()) to a ruler whose 
kingdom had broken up into small States. In this instance it 
is far more likely that P(*r(‘ xVmyot made use of some imperfect 
information, than that both the ollicial history of the iling 
dynasty and the indepemdent one of our author, should be wrong. 
What wo find from the lattcu* to have been the case is, that after 
the death of Ahmad, and with the succession of Jlansur, Uighur- 
istiin obtained a great increase of strength. IMansnr had been 
chief of xVksii, which jirovince liad been invaded and conquered 
by j\lirza Aba Bakr of Kashghar, and the chief had migrated to 
Turfaii with the whole of his tribe and family. The number 
of the tribe is not stated, but the advent of a large body of 
Jloghuls, together with the Khan, can hardly have failed to 
prove a source of increased strength to the Khanate, and would 
point rather to unification than the reverse. 

Perhaps if any explanation of so curious a discrepancy may 
bo hazarded, it might bo found in the abuse of the tribute 
missions. As tlie Ming dynasty dc(dined and approached its fall, 
the practice of encouraging counterfeit missions seems to have 
become common; and toAvards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth, they came much into 
vogue among the States bordering on the Avest of China. This 
tact stands out Avith special (dearness in the narrative of Bene¬ 
dict Goes, Avho travelled from Lahore'- to China in the years 
l()0:i 1()04, and who died at the fronth'i* toAvn of Suchou, in 
Kansu, after passing through Yarkand, Aksu, Turfan and 
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Kumiil. The account of Lis journey is, indeed, a meagre one, 
for tlie greater part of Lis journal was lost at tLc time of Lis 
deatli. Some fragments, Lowever, were recovered and passed 
into tLe liands of one of tlio ablest of tLe Jesuit missionaries 
then at Peking -Fatlier ]\rattL(‘w Eicci—wLo compiled from 
them the story of Goes' adventures. In tliis way mucli of tLe 
narrative that Las come down to us, is from the pen of a man 
specially well informed and qualified to expose the real state of 
affairs, on such a subject as the missions of homage from the 
west. He tell us that the tribute brought to the capital w^as 
merely nominal in value, but that the Emperor, considering it 
beneath Lis dignity to receive nresents from foreigners without 
making a return, not only entertained the tribute-hearers on a 
handsome scale, but paid highly for the ohjccts presented to 
him in the shape of return gifts, so that every man pocketed 
a piece of gold daily, over and abov(^ Lis necr^ssary expense’s." 
For this reason, tlie privilege of carrying offerings to China was 
keeuily competed for among merchants and others, who paid 
highly for a nomination to tlie post of tribute-hearer. When 
the time came for setting out, these so-called ambassadors, says 
liicci, forged letters in the name of the kings they professed to 
represent, in wdiich the Emperor of (diina was addressed in 
obsequious tinnus. ‘‘ The (dhnesc," he continues, receive em¬ 
bassies of a similar character from various other kingdoms, 
such as Cochin-China, Siam, Leu-Clheu, (,hrea, and some of the 
petty Tatar kings, the whole causing incredible charges on the 
public treasury. The Chinese themselves are quite aw^are of 
the imposture, but they allow their Emperor to be befooled in 
this manner, as if to persuade him tliat the whole world is 
tributary to the Chinese; the fact being, rather, that China 
pays tribute to those kingdoms." ^ 

Tliis account may be somewhat overdrawn in respect of the 
comparisons made with such States as Cochin-China, Siam, 
Korea, etc., for in these cases it is well known that there was 
no question of the Chinese winking at an imposture, and allow¬ 
ing themselves to be befooled. Tribute from these States 
meant political subjection; the exaction of it at regular 
periods was a serious affair, and one of the cardinal points of 
Chinese foreign policy. But where the small States of Central 
Asia were concerned, it was apparently not regarded as so im¬ 
portant a matter, and there can be no doubt of the fact that, 

^ Yule’s Cathay, pp. 582-3. 
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at the period in question, the custom of sending tribute-bearing 
missions to China had degenerated, in the Khanates of Eastern 
Turkistan, to mere trading adventures, and that the Chinese 
must have been aware of the abuse the custom had undergone.^ 
Even one of tlie circumstances that gave rise to Goes’ mission, 
hinged upon a fraudulent embassy of tliis kind. A Slusulman 
merchant, on liis retarn to Lahore from China, gave the Jesuits 
there, information regarding tlie ruad to ‘(iithay/ which 
appears to have had much influence; in deciding them to send 
forward Benedict Go(!S. The man, on appealing at Akbar’s 
court, and on being asked by the I'hnperor how ho obtained 
admission to tin; Chinese capital, replied with frankness, that 
lie had gone in the character of an ambassador from the King 
of Kashghar. 

It may, therefore, be possible that spurious tribute-missions 
arrived at Peking from so many petty chiefs, or governors of 
towns, that the Chin(;sc luid actually recorded as large a 
number as seventy-live for the Turfan region, at the time Pere 
Amyot speaks of; though this would in no way demonstrate 
that the State of Turfan, or Uighuristan, had, in reality, been 
split up into small divisions. 

Though a separate and self-contained State, the Khanate of 
Uighuristan was in no way disconnected, physically, from the 
rest of Eastern Turkistan, or Alti-Shahr. Xo range of moun¬ 
tains or great river divided the two States, and even their 
people, in race and language, must have been practically one. 
No doubt there were slight variations in type and dialect, as is 
the case at the present day, between the natives of Turfan and 
those of Kashghar and Khotan; but all were of the Uighur 
stock, and those of the eastern Khanate, occupying, as they did, 
one of the ancient scats of the nation, perhaps retained the 
characteristics of the race in greater purity than the commu¬ 
nities of the more western provinces. They lived, as it were, on 
the ruins of ancient Uighuria, and were less accessible than the 
communities further west to foreign influences, except perhaps, 
to those emanating from China—which must, however, have 
been slight. Their land, placed as it is, in the very centre of 
Asia, is less known, even nowadays, than almost any other part 
of the continent; the few modern travellers who have visited 

' Sir II. Yule cites Ahcl Kemiisat to show tluit tlio same thing had liappened 
in the days ut the Suu;^ Kinperors— i.e the last native Chinese dynasty prior 
to the Mings. {Cathay^ p. 683.) 
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it liaving oiilyu iiieagro dcscriptioii of it. (diiiK'so 

autbor of the la.st ceiitiiry ►sayn that iht^ whole population 
the provinee, in his time, eouhl he estimated at no inoic tJjaii 
dOOO families, and ilu'se w(‘re, for th(‘ greater paii, so poor 
tliat they W(‘re searcady able to ])rovid(‘ tor iliems(dv(‘s. In 
tlu' sumimu' the heat was excessive, and the blaze of tlu' sun 
on the barren ridges in the neighbourliood of tlu' town, in- 
su[)portable —wher(‘fore tlu^ peoph^ liad named tlnuii “ tlie firc^ 
mountains.”' 

One of its distinetivo features is the depressioji, to sonu! lot) 
or 200 feet below tlie level of tlie sea, of the central distri(*ts 
of Turfaii and Kara-Klioja. d’his is one of the dri('st as W(dl as 
one of the hottest portions of Eastern Turkistan, and tln^ 
one ^\]wre the gTeat(‘st ingfaiiiity of the iiilmbitants, both 
anciejit and modern, has la'cii displayed in irrigating the land 
so as to render it habitable. Mirza JIaidar ndates the personal 
exertions of Vais Klian (though these were not particailarly 
ingenious) to provide water for the cultivation of the land; but 
possibly the tradition regarding Vais Khan’s manual labour is 
not intended to be taken literally. The attemtion of modern 
travellers has been attracted by the remains of aqueducts and 
systems of wells, showing how dependent the population was, 
and is, on artificial ii rigation. Thus Dr. Kegel mentions the 
reservoirs where water from the mountains is stored, and the 
underground canals that lead it to the town, and starve also as 
dwelling-places for the inhabitants, during tbe tierce heat of 
summer.'^ Captain F. E. Younghusband found the modem city 
of Turfiin surrounded by lines of pits upwards of a hundred 
feet in depth—the lines extending for several miles into the 
desert.^ 

In contrast to the low-lying group of oases in the burning 
desert, and among the lire hills,” there rise immediately to 
the north, the eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, with summits 
reaching to 12,000 or 14,000 feet above the sea, and capped 
with eternal snow. One of these is the famous Bogdo-Ula of 
the Mongols and Kalnniks, or the Tengri-Tagh of the Kirghiz; 
a mountain that, for ages j)ast, has been held sacred by the 
pastoral tribes that have inhabited the regions around, and 
whose people have venerated it, no doubt, because it is the 

Bret sellncidor ii., ]). 202. 

IVicniiaiiii’s Mittheilunqen, 1880, ]>. 20r>. 

r. U. a. S., 1888, p. 498. 
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central and most commanding feature of their landscape, and 
the pareni of many of the streams that bring them life. 

Yet, in spite of its natural drawbacks of heat and drought, 
tlie country appejirs to have supported, at times during its 
history, a fairly largo population, and to liave been one of the 
(‘liief centres of tlio r>uddhists in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages; for these communiti(‘S have left many relics 
behind them, not only in the sliapo of buildings, but also of 
inscriptions and objects of art. The Ilussian travelhu' Grijmailo 
sp(^aks of a place calbal Singim, lying to the south of Lu-ko-tsin 
(the old Liu-(.die]ig),^ where leallets enclosed in horn and 
wooden boxes,’* and bearing ancient writing.'^ in a language 
now unknown, are still, from time to time, unearthed ; - while 
Dr. Kegel, again, tells us of vast ruins at a short distance to the 
south-east of modern Kara-Khoja (the Ho-tdnao of the (Chinese), 
to which ho gives the name of ‘ Old Tiirfan,* but wliich are 
more likely to be those of ancient Kara-Khoja. Those re¬ 
mains aro described as covering a large tract of ground, with 
massive walls, gates and bastions, besides underground passages, 
vaulted and arched; tlio whole bearing witness to a high 
development of architectural knowledge. Ho mentions also 
otlier ruins of a similar kind, lying to the south of tlie town of 
Tiirfan.^ From the Ming history too, wo learn that to the east 
of Ho-( 'hao tlujre stand the ruins of a city of the past, which 
aro r(\garded as remains of the ancient Uighur capital, Kao- 
Chang, and with regard to the aspect of the place in the days 
of tho Mings, the author adds that there were in Ho-Chao 
more Jiuddhist temples than dwelling-houses of the people.** 
With tho gradual break up of the power of the Moghuls 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and the rise of tho 
Slanchu dynasty in China in the first half of the seventeenth, 
the Khanate of Uighuristan fell more and more under the 
iniluence of China. For a time, during the eigliteenth century, 
tlie Kalmaks, with the help of the Tibetans, obtained a hold 
over it, but this was of short duration, and on their final sub¬ 
jugation by tho Manchus, about 1755, the whole country 

' In Dr. Regers map this ])laee is marked some tliirty-six miles to (he 
north-west of La-ko-tsiii (Lnktochin), an instance of how imeertain our 
information is regarding tins region. (See map in Petermann, 1881, Hand 27, 
^h>. X.) 

“ l\ R, G, S,, 1891, 1). 229. 

^ Loc» cit.y p. 207. 

** Bretschueider, ii., p. 187, 

Tc 
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became Chinese territory. In the intervals, however, several 
petty principalities arose within it.s limits, and some of these 
appear to have had for their chiefs, Musulman Khans who 
claimed descent from the Jloghuls. It was probably to one; of 
these tliat the Manchu emperor Shuu-Chi alluded, when in 
his rescript of 16 ‘M (mentioned above) he spoke of his tributary 
as a descendant of ‘ Cha-ha-tai.’ 
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SECTION VI. 

THE “ TARIKH-I-EASHIDI ” AND AFTER. 

Kingdoms are shrunk to ])rovinccs, and chains 
(Jlaiilv ov<*r sceptred citi<'s; nations melt 
hrom poucTs liigli [>innade, wlicn llu'y have felt 
"Jdie snn.sliine for a uliile, and downward go, 

Lik(! lauwine loosened from the mountain's helt. 

—Childe Harold iv., 12. 


What is chiefly wanting to throw light on Mirza Haidar’s 
history, is the narrative of some judicious European traveller— 
a contemporary, or nearly so—who might have afforded an 
outside view of tlio state of Central Asia at the period in 
question, and thus have brought some of our author’s state¬ 
ments into touch with Western aspects of liistory. Tlie Tdrikli-i- 
llashidi refers, for tlio most part, to the darkest times in the 
annals of the inner Asiatic States : when strife and disorder 
prevailed, and no commanding personality or stable dynasty 
existed in any quarter, to check confusion and form a centre of 
security. In the days of Chingiz and his immediate successors, 
IMongol rule was supremo over the greater part of Central Asia 
and China. The Khans were in most respects uncouth and 
uncivilised, but their government was a vigorous and consistent 
one while it lasted. Tlioy had confidence in their strength, 
and were, for that reason probably, liberal and tolerant in their 
general policy, when dealing with the many foreign nations 
with whom they came in contact. They knew, also, how to 
ensure order in their own possessions, and thus attracted 
envoys, merchants, and missionaries, who have been the means 
(whatever it may be worth) of banding them dowui in history 
with 2 )erhap 8 their best side foremost. 

The decay of Mongol authority and the rise of Musulman 
influence, changed all this in the more westerly regions, while, 
on the side of China, the accession of an unwarlike dynasty 
tended to weakness at the extremities of the empire, and laid 
open large tracts of the interior of the continent to the misrule 
of unstable and lawless tribes, whose chiefs, while unable to 

h 2 
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gain permanency for themselves, repelled all interconrso with 
civilised nations, and were the means only of intensifying tho 
barbarism of tlieir people. For a time, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century and tho early part of the fifteenth, tho 
asc(md(‘ncy of Timui- and liis immediate dc'seendants proved, to 
some extent, an agency for tho pfeservation of order, and 
perhaps prevent('d tln‘ tide of nomad misrule from overwhelm¬ 
ing the wliole of the best parts of Central vVsia. Fx('ept for tliis 
check, it is probable that the ladapse into barbarism would have 
been even more lasting than it was, and would have had more far- 
reaching results. ])ut the times of Timur and Ulugh ]>eg were 
stormy ones, and had little of the steadying influences of those 
of the i\longols. Ueing llusulman rulers, the advance of 
Islam, and the intoleramm that always goes hand in hand with 
that system of religion and goveriujicnt, was encouraged, so 
that as soon as the secular authority of the Timuri began to 
weaken, the religious elemcjit grew stronger and came to the 
front. Saints and religious pretenders increased in numl)ers, 
and nothing is more clear in Mirza Haidar’s history than the 
influence they gained in all political affairs. Each Khan and 
Chief, besides many of the leading Ami is, lie tcdls us, retained 
at thc'ir headquarters one or more of these advisers ; and ho 
shows how in his own case, and in that of his master, Said 
Khan, they gained an altogether inordinate degree of control 
over their patrons. Even such barbarous tyrants as Aba Bakr 
of Kashghar, and tho most blood-thirsty of the Uzbeg chiefs, 
seem to have honoured them with superstitious reverence, and 
to have accepted their guidance. It was in deference, appa¬ 
rently, to tho teachings of this class, and under tho pretence of 
religious zeal, that all the worst deeds of these potentates wore 
done—that plundering expeditions assumed the name of holy 
wars, that murders, prompted in ri^ality by fear or revenge, were 
committed under priestly sanction, and that wholesale slavery 
was carried on as a meritorious measure of conversion from 
infidelity. 

Under such conditions as these Central Asia must have been 
impenetrable to European travellers, whether missionaries or 
merchants, while it is impossible to imagine that any European 
monarch would depute envoys to such rulers as Shaibani Khan 
or Mirza Aba Bakr, as they had done to the Mongol Khakans 
and to Timur. Even when these personages had disappeared, 
Uzbegs, Uzbeg-Kazaks, and Kirghiz, acting under chiefs whose 
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uiiiiies aro scarcely known in history (but who w(!r(i to the full 
as rndo and lawhiss), were always at wai* with ea(di other or 
with their neiglibonrs. Tliey kept the wlioh^ of the country 
north of the Sir and the Tian Shan iji a state of tumult, and 
consequently closed to all foreign intercourse; whilst tliey 
wore, besides, the means of weakening the governments—such 
as they were- -of Kborasaii, Transoxiana, and Alti-Sfialir, and 
assist(‘d in cutting them olV from the W(‘st. In the days of the 
grandsons and early successors of (diingiz Khan, we find envoys 
like Plano Carpini and Kiibriik traversing Asia with safety from 
the Ural to the northern coniines of Mongolia, aiifl there finding 
Europeans in tlui service of the Khakans ; the Polos could march 
backwards and forwards from tlie Mediterranean and the Persian 
(jfulf, to China, and carry with tliem their wares in security ; 
while preaching friars and missionaries, sucli as Odoric of 
Pordenone, John of Marignolli, William of Modena, and their 
companions, were tolerated not only as travellers, but as pro¬ 
pagandists. 

These mo only a few among thos(^ wlioso names happen to 
have been preserved in documents wliicli they, or their friends, 
left behind them, and which have survived till modern times. 
But for one who committed his experiences to writing, there 
must have been many of the same class wlio attempted nothing 
in the shape of a record, and as many more whose journals, 
letters, or what not, have been lost during the intervening 
ages, or wliicli have not yet come to light. In short, all that 
we know of the early part of the JMongol period, or from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to nearly the middle of the 
fourteenth, points to order and security, and thus to a constant 
intercourse with the West and Phirope. But for the whole of 
what may be called the authentic period of Mirza Haidar’s 
history—/.c., from the second half of the fourteenth century 
until it close's in the middle of the sixteenth—not a single 
instance can be mentioned of a European having visited any 
of the regions of Central Asia, east of Samarkand. 

If any there were, no vestige of them has survived ; indeed, 
the party of missionaries, twenty in number, with six lay 
companions, who had been sent forth from Avignon in 1333 
under Eriar Nicholas, as Bishop of Cambulu (Khan Baligh), 
can only be traced as far as xilmaligh, and seems never to have 
been heard of later than 1338.^ The latter date would fall 
^ {Sec Catkiii/j pp. ITli and 188-0. 
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within the reign of the Chaghatai Khan, Buzun, and at a time 
when no Khan was reigning in ]\roghnlistan. As far as can be 
gathered from the imperfect chronology of those times, as 
furnished by ]\[irza Haidar^s history, Isaii Biigha, tlie first 
]\Iogliul Khan, was already dead, and the second, Tugblnk 
Timur, had not yet succeeded him. Probably Amir Bulaji, 
the Dughlat, was the Uh{sbe<j{\ or chief of the tribe, and he, as 
we arc told, was a Jlusulman of v^-ry recent date. Whether 
the disappearance of the friars had any connection with the 
rise of Islam in the country at that time, or with the general 
disorder that prevailed, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
All that is certain is that no other European is heard of in 
Central Asia till the embassy of Euy Gonzalez Clavijo from 
Henry III. of Spain to the Court of Timur, which reached 
Samarkand in 1401, or about a year before Timur’s death. The 
narrative of this embassy, howev('r, does not relate to the part 
of Central Asia now alluded to, but to the centre ot‘ the king¬ 
doms, mentioned above, as forming a barrier against the mis¬ 
rule of the barbarous nomads farther east. Don Buy’s 
narrative therefore cannot bo utilised to throw light on the 
obscurities of Mirza Haidar’s history, for all that the Tarikli-i- 
liadiidi relates concerning Tramsoxiaiia is amply elucidated by 
other ]\lusulnian chronicles, and among them some of the 
best. ]\rore properly it should bo said that from the middle 
of the fourteenth century no European is heard of in eastern 
Central Asia till some lifty and odd years after the death of 
Mirza Haidar, and when the kingdom of the Moghul Khans, 
having split up into a number of small States, was, to all 
intents and purposes, at the end of its existence. 

And if there were no European spectators to review what 
was passing in eastern Central Asia, neither does there appear 
to have been any JMusulman annalist contemporary, or even 
nearly so, with our author, who devoted attention to the 
Moghul Khanates during this dark period. At any rate, I 
have met with no writer who has done more than allude to 
them casually. Perhaps the book which casts the most light 
on the country and the times, is the Zafar-Ntuna of Sharaf-ud- 
Din Ali, Yazdi. As one of the historians of Timur’s reign, and 
the chronicler of his campaigns in Moghulistaii, Sharaf-ud-I)in 
has necessarily become an authority on the period ending with 
the date of Timur’s death, although he had never set himself 
the special task of writing a history of Moghulistan and its 
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Khans. He merely speaks of those against whom his hero, 
Timur, carried on campaigns or had other direct dealings with, 
but he in no way professes to write the story of the Moghuls 
for any period. Thus, liis narrative ends about a hundred and 
twenty years before Mirza Haidar was of an age to begin 
collecting the traditions, which constitute the groundwork of 
much of the early part of his own book ; and for this interval, 
as well as for the subsequent quarter of a century (about) over 
which his life extended, it may be said, I think, that he is the 
sole Musulman autliority for the history oi tlie Moghuls. 
What the Cliinese have recorded is brief and incidental only, 
as we have seen. Where, however, Sharaf-ud-Din occupied 
himself with Moghulistan and events connected with it in the 
neighbouring regions, Mirza Haidar has given no account of 
bis own—he trusted entirely to the Yazdi author, and has 
simply copied his work. The brief period that falls between 
the opening date of the Tdrikh-i’Rasliidi, and the point where 
the Zafar-Nchna takes up the narrative, is dealt with to some 
slight extent by other Musulman authors, though Mirza Haidar 
gives his own version of it as founded on the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

It may be regarded, therefore, that his history is the only 
work we have, wliich deals with the period subsequent to the 
accounts furnished by the Zafar-Ndma —or from the early 
years of the fifteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth; 
while for this epoch IMirza Haidar's evidence is unsupported by 
any European witness, and only very partially attested to by 
the Chinese annalists. This solitary, individual character of 
the book may perhaps enhance its value as a history, and 
render it indispensable as a reference, for the interval where it 
stands alone ; but it must be admitted that it would have had 
a still higher value had it been illustrated by outside commen¬ 
tary, and had it been connected with Western countries and 
events by a link of foreign testimony. If, in other words, some 
European spectator, regarding matters from a diflerent point 
of view from that of Mirza Haidar, had done for him what 
Plano Carpini and Rubruk chanced to do for the Jalidn Kushai 
of Juvaini, or Marco Polo for the field covered by authors who 
treat of the various countries of Asia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the history of the times might have been 
worked out to better purpose than is the case now, and fewer 
doubtful points left unelucidated. 
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The sequel to the Tarihli-i-Raidiidi is, perhaj)S, scarcely a 
subject wlii(‘h sliould oncuiiiber tliis Introduction, yet it may 
bo worth wliile to sketch very brielly an outline of wliat took 
place in illo^.diiilistan and Eastern Turkistan after tla‘ last 
pages of the book were written. At that thno the author liad 
been some six years regent of Kashmir, and had already b(‘eii 
absent from the kingdom of tlie IMoghuls lor about louiteen 
years, but he continued, it would seem, to keep up communica¬ 
tion with his friends in Kashghar till the end, and (widently 
took a deep interest in all that was happening them So innrJi 
was this the case, that in the last recorded chapters of his book,^ 
though he omits much that might have been worthy of notice 
regarding the events that were passing around him in Kashmir, 
he gives some particulars of the course of affairs in what may 
be called his own country. 

At the time when he loft it, to conduct Said Klian’s expedition 
into Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir, the Kirghiz and the Shaiban 
Uzbegs, who were the most inveterate enemies of liis people, 
had been so far checked as to admit of the Khan turning liis 
attention to other quarters. Still they were only checked and 
by no means subdinul: in fact, their power was increasing as 
that of the JMoghuls declined, and very shortly after Said 
Khan’s ehh'st son, Itashid Sultan, came into ])ossossion of his 
fatlier’s kingdom, wars broke out afresli witli the Ivirgliiz, and 
this time also witli the Kazak Uzb(‘gs. Again the Khan is 
said to have been victorious, and is described as defeating tlie 
Uzbegs in more than one great battle; but thvHo victories, like 
the earlier ones, were mere checks to the emuny, and it seems 
evident tliat during Iiashid’s reign they gained in strength and 
became jiraidically masters of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of ]\[oghulistan ; whihj the territory of the Khanate 
became almost (‘ntirely confim'd to the districts of Alti-Shalu . 

This liHshid Sultan (otlierwise Abdur Eashid Khan) succeeded 
his father in 1538, and long outlastial our author, for the 
leiigtli of his reign is given by Amin Ahmad Eazi, in the Ilaft 
Ililiiii," es tliirty-three hajra years, whiidi would bring the da.t(i 
ot his death to t)78 n., or 15()5 0 a.d. As Ahmad Eazi’s account 
of the dyjiasty, though exceedingly brief, is the only one 
that approaches a consecutive story, it may be followed here. 

^ in J. 

Foi liM;j,tnL‘nts ol' tlic llaji Jldini see tiiiatreiunrc in Not. tt FxtraltSj\\v,^ 
). 474, seq. 
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l[o tells us that Itashid had ihirtoen sous, the eldest of whom 
was named Abdul Latif. This prince- is extolled for his bravery, 
and is said to liave been sent several times, by his fatht^r, into 
Mof^diulistan, to oppose the Kirgliiz and th(‘. Kazaks, and that, 
thong]i he was always victorious ov^^r liis enemies, he lost his 
life during the wars.^ Ilis brother Abdul Karim, who was 
reigning in when Ahmad Kazi wrote, is also praised for 

his courage and ace-omplishnumts, after the manner of Asiatic 
writers. Abdul liahim, the third son, is stated to have left 
the country without his father’s consemt and to have led an 
expedition into Til)et, where he was killed ; while tlie fourth, 
named Abdul Aziz, died a natural death at the age of sixteen. 
The fifth son s name was Adham Sultan, but he was known as 
Sufi Sultan. He had been made governor of Kaslighar, by liis 
father, and retained the post for sixteen years, but he survived 
the latter only for a short time. He appears to have been 
succeeded at Kaslighar by his brother, Muhammad Sultan, the 
sixth son of Itashid, who was governor of that place at the 
date of the completion of the llaft The seventh was 

called lAluhammad Baki, but nothing is recorded of him. The 
eighth was Koraish Sultan, who had dissensions with his 
brother Abdul Karim, and retired to India, where he was 
receivial with every honour, presumably by the Chaghatais. 
He left two cliildrcm, who w^ere still alive when Ahmad Itazi 
wrote his history. Of the liv(^ remaining sons of Itashid 
Sultan notliing is related; the names of tlirt'o only are 

' Haidar IJazi, the anlbov «)l' tlic Z<ihd<(t-at-T<ii'driJJi, says tliat Aidul 
Lai if was killed at tlie age of twenty-nine in a fight with “dun Nazar Khan, 
sovereign ul tin; Kazaks and Kirghiz.” 'i'he date is (inite niKMM'tain ; but for 
some years ending in IbSO the Kazak-Kirghiz (or White Horde) were ruled 
by one, Ak Nazar, who is perhaps the ]H'rsonage intended by “ d\)U Nazar.” 
(See Not. ft ExtraitSj xiv., p. bU, and Howortli, ii., pp. boZ-dl.) 

“ Sinoe eoiiipleling this Introduction 1 have heen favoured, lliiougli the 
go(.)d ofliees of ra[)t. F. 1^. Younghusband, with the loan of some valuable 
])a[iers by the late Mr. It. B. tShaw, among which [ find the tollowing note 
letening evidently to this Mxth son of Abdur Kashid, although called “Khan ” 
and not “Sultan.” It runs: “A Yartigh^ or title-deed, is still in existence 
granted by Muhammad Khan, son of Abdul Jtashid, as nagmng sovereign, 
which confeis the dignity of Turkhdn t)r M'lanklin’ on a certain Mhd. Fazl ot 
‘ Buski.’ It is dated from Kaslighar in ii. hUh = \.i>. IbST.” 'fhe year ‘JtH), 
however, fell chiijlly in 1588— Le., from Dec. 2, 1587, to Nov. 20, 1588. 

Again, with lefercnce to Abdul Kahim, the third son, ]\Ir. Shaw' has noted 
certain title-deeds which indicate that lie was governor of Yarkand in 1011 ii. 
(1002-;! A.D.), and of Kuchar in 1017 (H108-0). It also apiiears from these 
notes, that sevi'ral grandsons of Abdur Rasiiid inherited power of some kind 
in the various districts ot Eastern Turkistau, down to near the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 
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mGntioned, as Ulus Sultan, Arif Sultan, and Adul Rahim 
Sultan. 

From this account, little can bo gathered regarding 

the course of events during the forty-four years that followed 
on the elo.^e of Mirza TIaidaFs workd The only two points 
that seem clear are, tliat there was much contention with tlie 
Kirghiz and a tendency towards subdivision of the Khanate. 
At length, however, we come to a ray of light (though, alas, 
too late to be of great value) shed by a Europc'an traveller; for 
tlie next glimpse we get of the jMoglulls and their State is from 
the narrative of the Portuguese missionary Benedict Goes, 
which was mentioned, in the last chapter, as having been 
partially rescued from oblivion by Father Matthew Ricci of the 
Jesuit mission at Peking. 

Goes, in seeking a road to China, from Agra and Lahore, 
passed through Afghanistan and over the Pamirs, and reached 
Yarkand towards the end of lOOo. Here he remained for about 
a year, paying, during that interval, a brief visit to Khotaii. 
After this he proceeded, with many delays, eastward, through 
Aksu, Chulish (the modern Karashahr) Turfaii and Kamul, to 
Suchou on the western frontier of China, where he died in 
April 1007. He speaks of Yarkand as the capital of the 
kingdom of Kashgliar, and it was there that resided the 
king whose name was Muhammad Klian. How far this 
Khan’s authority extended is nowhere stated, but the pass witli 
which he furnished Goes’ i>arty, for their journey eastward, 
seems to have lieen respected, at any rate, as far as Kucliar. 
Aksu is particularly mentioned as a town of the kingdom of 
Cascar ” (Kashgliar), and the chief there is described as a 
nephew of the king’s, and only twelve years of age; but he is 
not named. The territory of Cialis ” (Chiilish) was governed 
by an illegitimate son of the king of Kashghar; but here again 
the traveller furnishes no name, and gives no indication of 
whether the territory was a dcipendeiicy, or not, of Muhammad 
Khan’s. Similarly, when mentioning Khotan, he merely alludes 
to the prince of Quotan,”but gives no name or other informa¬ 
tion regarding him. Thus the only personage whose name can 
be identified from Coes’ narrative, is Muhammad Khan, who 

^ Dr. IV'lluw’s mcnioninSa derived from the Tarikli-i~Khandn Chdijluitaya 
(a buuk, liuwevei, wliich he .sa}s he had not seen), and from personal iuciuines, 
are contradictory inkr se, and altogether at variance, as to names, with the 
sliirht infmanalion afforded by Ahmad ftazi in the Ilaft Iklim .— Yarkand 
Mejoortf pp. 174-5. 
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appears to be the ‘ Sluhammad Sultau ' of Ahmad Kazi’a list,* 
and the sixth son of Kashid Sultan. This, at any rate, seems 
possible as far as dates are eoncerned, thougli Ahmad Ihizi 
states that Abdul Karim (tlie seeond son of Kashid) was the 
reigning Khan in loDIJ, and Muhammad Sultan only governor 
of Kashghar—meaning, presumably, th(i town and district ot 
that name, but not the entire Khanate. Ten yeaivS, however, 
had passed between the date when Ahmad Kazi wrote and that 
of Go(‘s’ visit to the country. It is just possible, theiadore, 
that Muhammad Sultan may have succeeded his elder brother 
during the interval, and in tliat case he would, according to 
the ordinary custom, have added the*^title of “ Khan ” to his 
name. 

The only other name that occurs in the history of Eastern 
Turkistan as that of a ruler of Kaslighar, is one Ismail Khan, 
who was apparently the last of all the Moghuls to fill that 
position, if indeed, he was a ruler, or ‘ Klian,’ in the proper 
sense of the word. It would seem from Mr. Shaw’s fragmentary 
papers, mentioned in note 2, p. 121, above, that he was a great- 
grandson of Kashid Sultan, and he is shown in this degree, in 
tlie genealogical table at the end of Section II. of this Introduc¬ 
tion. He must have lived in the third quarter ot the Beveiiteenth 
century when the Khwajas held the real and practical authority 
in the State; while at a somewhat earlier date we hear ot one 
Muliammad Khan as governor at Yarkand, Abdulla at Khotan, 
Khudabanda at Aksu, and a certain Abdiir Kashid in the dis¬ 
tricts of Kuchar and Turfan.^ But how these personages 
were descended we are not told. It is probable that all were 
grandsons or great-grandsons of Kashid Sultan, but it cannot 
be so said for certain. 

Of the Eastern Khanate, or Uighuristan, nothing is to be 
gleaned from any Musulman author accessible to me, subse¬ 
quent to the date of Mirza Haidar’s history. A short trag- 
ment regarding the succession of the Khans, however, is to 
be found in Dr. Bretschneider’s extracts from the Chinese 
history of the ]\lings. It is related there that on Mansur 
Khan’s death, in 1545, he designated his eldest son, Sha (Shah 
Khan), to bo his successor ; but Sha’s brother Ma-hei-ma 
(Muhammad) laid claim to the throne, and though he did not 

1 See Bellow, Yarkand Jieport, p. 175, and Vali-Khanoff in /I'ussmns ia (7. 
Asia, p. IGO. 
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succeed in obtainiiii; it, took ])Ossession of n part ol Hanii a 
province wliicli was included in liis l)rotli(u*’s doiuinious.' 
Afterwards lie alli(‘d himsidf with tlio VVa-hi, ” (tlu^ Oiiat 
or Kalmaks), and witli their assistance attackt^d SJiali Ivlian. 

No date for this last event is ^^iviui, nor is tlie result ot* ilio 
attack mentioned; it is not chair, therefore, whetlnu* lie gained 
the throne hy force, or by what means. All that is vouchsated 
is tliat Shah Ivhan died in lb70, and was succeeded on “ tin* 
throne of Tulufan ” (Turbin) l)y Ala-lnu-ina, when thre(‘ other 
brothers revolted against him. One of these was named So-tei 
(Suli), of whom it is recorded that he aspired to the crown,” 
called himsidf Su-tan (S^iltan), and that he sent an embassy to 
China.- 

As the Khans and their di‘scendants tottered to their tall, the 
Kirghiz began to descend into the lowlands of Alti-Shahr and in¬ 
terfere, directly, in the affairs of their old opponents. They were, 
in some cases, the supporters of inllumitial priests, or Khwajas, 
who were rapidly acquiring an intlinuice that was to gain for 
them the sovereign power in the country ; but without attempt¬ 
ing here to follow all the gradual (dianges that brought about 
the establishment of these new rulers, it may be said generally, 
that before the middle of the seventeenth century, the prii^sts 
and saintly teachers, spoken of abovx', had acquired so gri'at an 
authority, that the governing powix of the country was rapidly 
passing into their hands. Tlu'ir ascendency was the direct 
result of the (aicouragennait they had riaxuved, for some genera¬ 
tions past, from the superstitious Khans and Amirs of all the 
surrounding couiitries, and it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that their powm*, as a class, should develop, or if, whmi the 
authority of the dynastic chiefs in Eastern Turkistan was 
decaying, they should take advantage of the situation to build 
up a government of their own. As Khwajas, or reputed descen¬ 
dants of the Erophet, their lineage was undeniabh^, and ranked, 
in the estimation of Musulman zealots, far in advance of that 
of any of the Khans or Sultans who held the secular power. 

’ llaiiii K'maiiiLil UeppiideiiL <>n M’uilaii lill tin* iClMJ, wlitai, 
to the e’hait'MJ aniiiils ol tiit? ayuasly, tlicclncl ol’ (lie jnuviiict', iiamcd 

Alxliillaij, ack 11 u\vlodged tlio Mijiieiiiacy (d the Emjioiur Kaiig-bi (Med. 
JiesearcheSj ii., p. 182). 

^ Ib. ii., p. 1‘J8. ir the dates are eoiTcct, this Suti eaiiuot he the ])ersouage 
ui’ that iLiiiie iiK'iitieiiod iii (he list ol Ahmad iuizi, a.s tilth suii uf Kashid ; lor 
the 8uli (j 1 the list is reported to liave died only a short tiiue after his father 
— i.e., shortly .after 150(3. 
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They had no special nationality, hnt formed a class or hrother- 
liood of devotees, banded together in aim and desip^n, though 
wandering or dwelling, separately, in all the countries of Central 
iVsia. I'iiey became expounders of the Afusnlman law, and the 
executive authority (sucli as it was) dare not oppose them ; tliey 
were also worl^ers ot* miracles and liealers of the sick, and in 
these capacities obtained a hold over the minds of the mass of 
tlie people. Tlieir tom])s,” Dr. llellew tells us, “ W(‘re con¬ 
verted into sacred sliriiies endowed with all sorts of munificent 
virtues, liich grants of land were apportioned by successive 
Khans for the support of their establishments, wliose presiding 
elders in return dispensed, in the name of their patron saint, 
endless favours and bounties to an illiterate and superstitious 
peasantry.” ^ 

The Khwajas, in short, were a class that had been evolved by 
all that had gone before, during the rule of the iMoghul Khans 
—a rule that had begun with the raiding and lawlessness of 
irresponsible nomads, and had ended with the hypocrisy and 
fanaticism that usually mark a people incapable of attaining to 
any degree of civilisation. In the Khwajas they unconsciously 
raised up rivals who were to displace their house, while these, 
within little over a century, had, for much the same reasons as 
their predecessors, to quit the stage and make room for others. 
They had scarcely begun to Avield the po\ver that had fallen 
into their hands when, as is the case with most governments 
and dynasties of Asia, discord began to spring up among them, 
and their brothcrliood was dividcal into two opposing camps. 
One of these was known as the party of the “ White Moun¬ 
tain,” and the otlier as that of the “ Black Mountain ”—the 
Ah-tdghlik and tlie Kara-tdghlik. Their feuds were at first 
based on religious dissensions, but this rendered tlicm none the 
less bitti'r : they soon developed into political strih^, which 
would speedily have brought about the end of tlieir rule, but 
for the support that both parties obtained from the Kirghiz. 
T\n) White mountaineers summoned the nomad clans from 
]\loghulistan, while the Black mountaineers called in those 
from the Pamir region; and tliough the White party, under the 
leadership of the celebrated saint, Khwaja Hidayat Ullah (better 
known as Hazrat Affik) obtained the upper hand for a time 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, their perpetual 
contentions resulted in the entire country falling first into the 
1 Yarkand Rej^ort.^ p, 174, 
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hands of the Kalmaks, and finally passing to the rule of the 
Manchu Emperors of China. 

Thus the Kirghiz were amply avenged on their ancient 
enemies, and began to form the great confederacies that have 
endured to the present day. 

They and their kinsmen, the Kazaks, not only prospered in 
their own way, but multiplied, so that at the present time they 
represent a large section of the population in the Eussian 
Asiatic dominions. Both families are found spread over tlio 
whole of the provinces of Central Asia, north of the Sir and 
the western Tian Shan, in large, if somewhat scattered, com¬ 
munities. Thus, of the Kirghiz proper (the ‘Black,' or ‘Hill,' 
Kirghiz of the Eiissians), the estimates compiled by IVfr. P. 
Lerch in 1878, from various sources, show a total of about 
176,000 persons,^ wliile a good many more, for whom no 
numerical estimate is forthcoming, are known to exist in the 
Chinese provinces to the east of the Bussian possessions, and 
in the hill tracts of Southern Fargliana and the Pamirs. 
The Kazaks—the Uzbeg-Kazak of Mirza Haidar—are even more 
numerous. For those who are still nomadic in their mode of 
life, sufficiently ample statistics were available, a])out twenty 
years ago, to enable Mr. Lerch to sum up tlieir total numbers, 
in Bussian territory, as some 867,000 souls. But to this 
section also, some addition would have to bo made for com¬ 
munities living in Chinese territory. Moreover, the figures 
furnished refer only to the nomads among both the Kazak and 
the so-called Kirghiz proper. There are, however, seetioiis of 
settled Kazaks who arc fairly numerous in the Zarafshan valley, 
Kurama, etc., but they arc so much intermingled with the 
Uzbegs and Tajiks of tlioso regions, that their strength was not 
(at the time Mr. Lerch wrote) to be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. 

At the same time the other tribal enemies of the Moghuls— 
the Uzbegs proper—who had become established in Tiaiis- 
oxiana since the early part of the sixteenth century, continued 
their sway under the dynasty then founded, down to a date 
about coeval with the break up of the Moghul kingdom; while, 
indirectly and after many vicissitudes, they gave rise to the 
line of Bokhara Khans now reigning. Mirza Haidar’s own 

^ This figure does not include those dwelling in the Vernoye circle. For 
these no estimates were obtainable, 

^ See Eussische Eeuue^ 1872, Heft i., pp. 26-9 and 39, 
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successors in Kashmir are, for some thirty-five years subsequent 
to his time, to he found among the members of the families, to 
whoso weakness and incapacity he owed his own successful 
regency of nearly eleven years—a term not often reached, about 
that period, by any of the native chiefs. After his death, the 
same internal strife and disorder prevailed, that had been 
liabitual for many years before his government began, so that 
no less than eight kings are recorded to have reigned between 
the years 1551 and 1587, when Akbar stopped in and finally 
annexed the country to the dominions of the Chaghatais in 
India. 

A small residue of the Moghuls still exists among the Turki 
inhabitants of Eastern Turkistan. The number is trifling 
indeed, and they are scattered chiefly among the northern 
towns, where, however, they form no separate communities; on 
the contrary, they are so mucli mixed in blood that no one but 
their immediate neighbours and associates are aware of any 
difference in their origin to that of the people around them. 
Still, a diflFerence is so far acknowledged tliat they are called, 
and call themselves, Moghuls. In this capacity it must be 
said, according to the testimony of Dr. Bellow, that they enjoy 
very little respect: rather they are given over to the meanest 
modes of life, and are looked down upon as an inferior people.^ 
It is possible that some may also exist in Western Turkistan, 
Farghana or Transoxiana, but I know of no mention of them 
in these countries. In the northern Hazara country, and on 
the Indian frontier of Afghanistan (among the divisions of the 
Afridis) we find sub-tribes still flourishing under the name of 
Mongol or Mangal^ who, Sir H. IToworth believes, may very 
possibly bo remnants of the ]\Iongols, and may thus represent 
the Moghuls of a later date.- Just as the Hazaras still form a 
people apart, having descended from jMongol invaders of the 
country they now inhabit, it may also be that the SFangals are 
a relic of some other Mongolian army which overran Afghani¬ 
stan in the days of Chingiz or one of his successors. But 
whether the features and language of the Mangals show any 
trace of such an origin, I have no information. 

^ Yarkand Report, pp. 81, 171. 

2 Dr. 15ellcw was of the same opinion. Ho mentions an early conquest of 
the Afridi country by “ Turkish tribes and speaks of the Mangals as a 
“Mongol or Cl)aghatai-Turk clan,” vvlio became “settled about the Peivar, 
and the head waters of the Kurram river.” (bee Races of Afyhauistaiiy 
pp. 78-9, and 102. 
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Perhaps it may ho in India that Moghuls, of one variety or 
another, are more numerously represented tlian elsewhere at 
the present day. In the course of the operations connected 
with the compilation of the census of the Punjal), in 1S81, Mr. 
Denzil Ibhetson found large numbers of people claiming the 
name of Mogliul, many of whom, though perhaps descended 
from the tribesmen who entered India at the time of Haber or 
TIumayun, can scarcely owe their origin to the Moghuls of 
]\[oghulistan - the true flioghul of Mirza Haidar. Sucli as 
th(^y are, however, they are chiefly to be found in the neigli- 
bourhood of Delhi, in the Eawal Pindi division, and ^on the 
routes that cross the northern frontiers of the province. In 
these localities they are divided into numerous sub-tribes, but 
of real Moghuls among them, only those calling tliemselvos 
Chaghatai and Barlas seem to be numerously represented. For 
the former, Mr. I])betson gives 2P),593 as the total number, and 
of the latter 12,lo7.^ lint how far they have retained the 
characteristics of their race, or whether, in their changed con¬ 
dition, they would be recognised as the blood relations of 
the present Mongols of Mongolia, or even of the Hazaras of 
Afghanistan, there is nothing to show. Sill, something of the 
Mongoloid type must remain, it would seem, to support their 
individuality as a tribe. 

On the frontiers of India, apparently, as in Eastern Turkistan, 
the descendants of the Moghuls do not bear a good name; hut 
with the people of a tribe that lias fallen from a position of 
supremacy, and one that at no time has had any very high qualities 
to recommend it, this is perhaps not surprising. The national 
character of a community would naturally degenerate with the 
loss of political and military power, and in the absence of a 
consciousness among its members, that they belonged to a ruling 
caste. The more remarkable circumstance is that the race, 
when transplanted to a foreign country as populous as India, 
should have endured at all, and that it should still show any 
signs of individuality. The fact that Moghuls of any variety 
should yet remain as a people, is one more piece of evidence 
which may be added to those mentioned in Section IV. above, 
that many hundreds of years are needed to eradicate the Mongol 
type, or to blot out its racial affinities, even when overlaid by 
the superior numbers of an alien nation. 

^ Fmijab Census. Report, 1881, i., p. 277. 
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IX THE NAME OE (iOD, THE AIEIU'IEI'E, THE CEEMEXT! 

Tr is that tho ()peiiin<^ of a royal history, ami tlio Lc'j^innin^ 

of a Look of victory and good fortune, sliould be the praise and 
glory of that Monarc^li, tho length and breadth of whose kingdom, 
(according to the words: “Say—verily (tod is tho holder of the 
Empire,”) is defended and ])reserved from change and decay, and 
whose ])alace is securely guarded from tho evil of destruction 
and ruin. 

“ lie setieth upon the throne whomsoever Ho will,” is a 
testimony to TTis glorious unity; “lie deposes whomsoever Ho 
will,” is a proof of tho permanence of Ilis kingdom. 

[Ah'i’sts]: And all tliat is ’twixt eartli and sky, 

d'he sun and inoun, the east and west; 
hmin Tipiia to far 'fuikistan, 
ddui ini;^lity c(»n(\nerors of tlie earth 
lla\e ;j;irt tbo belt of service on, 
l’r(‘|iarcd to do their Lord's behest. 

The splendour of His greatness is beyond the roach of tho 
contentions of friends or adversaries, and the glory of His 
omnipotence is exempt from the prctenti<jus claims of pa.^'Sionate 
and dissentient men. 

The kings of the earth place the forehead of helplessness and 
impotence upon tlic dust of submission and humility, at the palace 
of His glory ; and the Khakans, powerful as the heavens, standing 
upon tlie threshold of the portal of His divinity, stretch forth the 
liand of humility, su])]dication and devotion. 

AmmdhmJy Let it not be concealed from the minds of the 
wise that the Koi’an, which is the greatest of tho miracles ot 
Muhammad, is divided into three sections, d’he hist contains the 
declaration of tho Hnity of (Jod; the second the statutes of the 
Holy Law of IMuhammad, and tho third historical matter, such as 
the lives of the Prophets. Thus, wo see, one-third of this book 
(none but the clean shall touch it) is intended to teach the history 
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of piist i:;(.'iU5vations: aiul tburciii lies llio clcarosi. proof of llio 
oxoelleijco oi tho s(doJico of liistoiy. Moi’oover, all are agreed 
eojio('i‘iiing llio utility of this science; and most nations, nay, all 
tlu^ p(‘opJ(^s of the world, have studied it, and have collected and 
handed down traditions of their forefathers, of which tiny give 
am]do proofs and upon which they rely. 

hor instance, the Tiirhs, in their literary compositions and in 
their transaction ofhnsiness, as well as in theii'ordinary inter(*ours(‘, 
employ a speech based upon the traditions and chronicles of their 
ancestors. 

(\)nse([uently I, the least of (lod’s servants, Mnliammad Haidar, 
stui of iMuhammad Ku^aiii Kiirkan—known familiarly as JMirza 
ilaidar—notwithstanding my ignorance and want of skill, felt it 
my duty to nndmtake this difficult task. For much time has 
already passed since the Khakans of the iMoghnls were drivaui 
from the towns of tho civilised wcudd, and have had to content 
themselves with dwellings in the d(‘S(U-t. (.)n this account they 

have written no hist(.uy of themselves, but base tludr ancestral 
recoids u[)on oral tradition. 

At this present date—UdI | lodd A.D.J—there remains not one 
among them who knows these traditions, and my boldness in 
attempting this difficult work is due to the consideration that, 
did 1 not mak(i tho venture, the story of tlu^ dloghul Khakans 
would be oblit(‘rated from the pages of tln^ world’s liistoiy. The 
more 1 considered the matter, the more conscious 1 became of my 
inability to write an (degant and ornate ])refaco. [Verses.] . . . 
For this reason, and in order to give my book an ausjiieious 
opening, I transcribed the Prolegomena to tlui Zafar-Nnma of 
tShai af-ud-Din Ali Vazdi, as far as the “yli/oau This Z(t f(ir- 

Kanid contains a liistoiy of the Moghuls and their Khakans, I'rom 
(diingiz Khan to d'ughluk I’imur Khan, but of the succ(‘ssors of 
this ]att(‘r no mention is mado, exei'pt where the context reipiired it. 

1 liegaii my history with (he reign of Tughliik d’imur Khan for 
three icasons. (1.) That which had ha))j)ened before tho time of 
dhighliik Timur Khan liad bc'cn already recorded, but no account 
had been written of events which took ])lace after his tim(‘, and 
which, not being contained in any liistoiy, ouglit to be written. 
Put to write of tlie times jueceding dhighluk Timur Khan, Avheii 
we have already that oilier excellent history, the Znfar-Nd)ii(i, 
Avoiild be like digging a well on tho margin of tho Fuphrates. 
(2.) Kone ot his successors have attained to so great a degrei^ of 
])re-emin(uic(‘, or ac(|uir(3d so (‘xtemsive a dominion, as 'Ihighluk 
Timur Khan, (.‘h) He Avas one of the Moghul Khakans Avho Avere 
converted to Islam, and during liis reign the Moghuls, having 
AvithdraAvn their necks Irom the yoke of Unbelief, entered into that 
state ol Ireedom in Islam enjoyed by all Musulnnhis. For these 
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j*cas()iis, this history is dcdicatiMl to liis illiisirioiis iiamo and liis 
most iiohlo memory. 

And for three cliiel* reasons, out of many, I liavc called tliis l)ook 
the f 

1. It was ]\lauIaniL Arsliad-iid-Din who converted Tii^liluk Timur 
to Islam, as will l)e recounted liereaftcr. 

Lk Altlioui^li heforo tlie lime of d’n^hlak Timur, Barak Klian, 
and after Barak Khan, Kahak Khan, had heeomo Mu^ulmans, 
mdther these Kijakans nor tlie IMogliul p('opl(^ liad liad a knowled;L;(‘ 
of the iik/.s/u/, or dhue Boad to Salvation,” hut ilieir natures had 
remained l)ase, and they had continued in tlie road tliat leads to 
Ih'll. But a full kriowl('do’(^ of the lirn^hd tell to the hjt ot tlu* 
(‘iilightened Tughlnk Timur and his ha])])y p(H)ple. And inasmuch 
as the ))e;^’innin<^ of tliis history Avill deal with this matter, the 
suitahility of the title Ilnshidi is evident. 

.‘5. SincM' at the pres(‘nt date, Ahdur hkashid, tlie last of the 
i\I oe,‘hul Isihakans, is reij^ninu;*, and since this book has Ixani 
dedicated to, and written for, liim, the reason for the title, Tdrlkh- 
i-li(isJu'(U is I still nioRj 1 a]>t)arent. 


CONTENd\S OF THIS BOOK. 

U is divided into two Ikirts [ Da//ur i. 

Part I .—From the be^innine' of the rei^n of Tughluk Timur 
Khan to the time of Abdur Bashid, who is still reii^uing. 

]\(rf 11 .—-(Vincei ning myself and wdiat 1 havi' seen ami kiiowm 
of the Sultans and Ivhakans of the I.^zbeg, the (Jhaghatai and 
others; and, in fact, everything that hapjiened during my lifetime. 

I thank ( bid that lb' has, in liis graciousness, made me absolutely 
indejiendent of the iMoghuls. For though the Khakans of that 
trihe are of my owni race, nay, aie my own cousins, 1 received very 
bad treatimmt at tluur hands —a matter of w'hich I shall sjieak in 
the Second Bart. 

[Verses. | . . . . 

The anci'stors of my mother and of ni}" father’s mother have, for 
several geneiations back, been related, on the tiaternal side, to the 
Khakans. At the age of sixteen,^ having just been left an or])han, 
T wnnt to the couit of Sultan Said Khan, w^ho by his fatlierly 
kindiH'ss, greatly alleviated my grief; he show’ed me so much 
attention and favour, that J liecame an object of envy to his 
lirothers and sons. 1 ])assed twenty-four years at his court, living 
a life of luxury and splendour, and acquiring, under his instruction 
and guidance, many acconqilishmeiits and much learning. In the 

* B wns in 1)20 ii., or ITiit a.d., that the author first joint'd Sultan Said Kln'iu, 
of Ka.slighar. 
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arts of calli]L»;ra]iliy, ivadin^, inakiiii;’ vers(‘s, (Epistolary styit' | , 

paintiiio- and illiiiiiiiiatiiig I bociuiio not only distiny;nisli('d, but a 
])ast-inastor. Tiikewise in suedi crafts as seal-(^ni>;raviii<j;, j(nv(dl( i-s 
and goldsmith’s work, saddlery and arnioiir making-; also in llu' 
constrm.dicm of arrows, spear-heads and knives, gilding- and many 
other things whicdi it would take, too long to eniimerah^: in all ol 
those, the masters of ('ach could teach me no more. And this was 
the (jutcome of the care and attention of the Khan, d’hon again in 
tli(3 affairs of the State, in important transactions, in [)lannijig 
campaigns and forays 'iKftzoll], in archery, in hunting, in tlu' 
trainingof falcons and in everything that is useful in the govtu nment 
of a kingdom, the Khan Avas my instructor and }>atron. Inde<'d, in 
most of the ahoA^e-JiientioiKMi ]);nsnits and studies ho. was my 
oidy iiiNtructor. 

Although I have rc'ceivaal froju liis sons the worst possible trc'at- 
nient, I will retuui them good for evil ; and whether the Khan’s 
son acc(Ep' this small work or reject it, I will, all the same, d('dicat() 
it to him, in order that, he may have a rcmemhranco of me and that 
the Avorld may have a reimnnhramai of him. And the title of this 
hook es derived from Jiis illustrious name, Avdiieh is; Khakan 
bin ulkhakan ussultan bin ussultan almutawakkil ala llllah al 
Malik Almumin ahul muzatfjr Abd-ur-llashid Khan bin Sultan 
almabrur, wa J\hakan almaghfur assaid ash-shahid abnl 1^’ath 
Sultan Said Khan. [Verses.j . . . 

-f- 3K 

am omitted one or two IMuliamnmdan legends sncli as arc nsnally found 
in IMusnlrnan histories, and a cpioiaiion from the Kn'<hhnl-lf>tJ}ih. Tliey hav(‘ no 
bearing on the autlior’s history. 



T ARIKH -1 - UAS IIIDI. 


I'AIIT I. 

<’irAi>i'i:i; r. 

of tiii: taimkj-i-ija.siudj. 

One (lay wlieii Timur Kli.iu was fiAHlino- hi.s doo-s with 

swiiKiS llcsli, Shaikh .Famal-nd'l )iu was bjoui;ht into liis ]>rasoiic*e. 
Tho Khan said to th(‘ Shaikli: “ Are you ])etk‘r than this do-L^ or 
is till' dog butler than you?” 'Vho Slaiikli replii.Ml: It* I liave 
laitb I am tho Ixdtm’ ot tlie two, laii it* [ liavi' no faitli tliis deg is 
better than I am.” Tlio Khan was mueli impressed by tliese 
Avoi'ds, and a great love for Islam took possession of liis h(‘art. 

Tughink ^rimur Khan was tho sou of Isan Ibigha Kluin, son (jf 
Davii, sen of l>arak Khan, son of Kara Fsun, son of ^Fniukan, son 
ot (diagliatai Khan, S(m of Kliingiz Khan, son of Yusukai, son of 
IFirtiin, son ot Kabal, sen of dhimana, son of 1 Faisanghai‘, son of 
Kaidu, son ot Tiutumanin, son of Kuka, son of Ibirunjar Khan, son 
ot Alankiia Knrkluk (whieli means an inunaeulate woman). Of 
]i(3r tlie Prolegomena ot the ZiiJ<n’-N(un(i t(dls tli(3 following story ; 
One day a brilliant light shone into lier mouth, and thercnpon slio 
felt within her a kind of pregnancy -just in the Avay that Miriam, 
th(3 (laughter of Omran, became pregnant by means of the breath of 
(hibri(3l. And neither of these; things is beyond tin; ])ow(‘r of Ood. 
[Vers(\s. ] . . . 

Tho object of this Injok is not tn tell such tales as these, but 
simply to point out that lluruiijar Khan was born of his mother, 
without a fathei*. All historii^s trace tho genealogy of his mother, 
Alankiia Knrkluk, back to Japh( 3 t son of Koah (upon them bo 
peace), and detailed accounts of all her ancestors are given in these 
histories. But I have not accorded them a place in this one, for it 
w(3uld take too long; moreover, I have, in this Avork, limited my 
subject to events that took pla (30 after the conversion to Islam of 
tho ]\loghuls, and have said nothing of their history previouB 
to that time. 
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History of Tiighhik Ti)}iiir, 


(HTArTEK II. 

'J'HK HISTORY OF lILi;Iv TJHIJR. 

I UAVF hoard from trustworthy l\[oi;'hul sources (and my father 
and my undo used also to relate) that Jsaii Ihi^lui Khan/ tho 
father of Tuj^hluk Timur Khan, had for his iavoui’ito wife a (M'rlaiu 
Satilmish Kliatun ; while ho had also another wih; whose name 
was iManlik. Now tho Khan had no (‘hildren, and Satilmish 
Khatun was harren. Tim Khan, on a certain occasion, went on 
an expedition with his army. Accorditii;* to an old ]\lo;i;hnl 
(Ristom, tho favourite wile has tho allotment and disposal of a 
man’s wivc'S, keepiji^' hack or i^ivinsj^ him whichev(3r of them she 
pleases. Satilmisli Khatun h^irnt that Manlik was with child l)y 
th(‘ Khan, atjd, hi'ing’ envious, o-vvi^ In^r in marriai;‘e to Diikhtui 
Sharawal, who was one of tho R;reut Amirs. AVhcu the Khan 
r(‘tnrned from his expediti(jn ho asked al’ho’ jManlik. Satilmisli 
Khatun re[)lied ; “ 1 have given her away to some one.” Tho Kh.aii 
then said: “ Jhit she was with child hy mo,” ami ho was very 
wroth; hut as tliis was a usual practice among the jMoghuls, h(3 
said nothing. 

Soon after this, Isan l>ugha Khan died, and there was no Khan 
left ofthetrihe ofjMoghul. l^lvery manactial for himself, and ruin 
and disorder began to creep in among tlui peo})lc. Amir Ihilaji 
Dughlat,'^ an anec'stor of the humble narrator, determined on 
discovering a Klnin, and restoring oidi^r to the State; so he sent 
a certain Tash Timur to tind Dukhtiii Sharawal, and to obtain 
what ijiformation he could, concinaiing Manlik and her child; 
telling Tash Tinnii’ that if it were a boy, he was to steal tho child 
away and bring it back with him. d’ash 'biinur re[)lied : “ It is a 
very long and tinlions expedition, and tilting })reparations for 
the journey must be made. 1 bc^g of you to «n])j)ly me with 
six liundied goats, that we may tir.st drink their milk and then 
kill and eat them, one by one.” 

Amir Tlulaji com])lied with his wishes and supplied him with 
;dl that was necessary. Tash Timur then set out. lie journeyed 

* The U'iLcn of I«ihi Jingha otkI the eircunistaiioes mider wliieli lie beeaino Khan 
of IMoglailistan, liave. bt'cii discussed in Hec. II. of the, Iniioductiou. As far ns 
lli(! urn'crtiim chrounlogy nf di(3 times admits of its being stated, liis reign 
insted from about 721 to 720 A. if., or from ll»21 to a.d. 

“ The unme of this Dughlai Amir has beam trauslitm-nted t)y some writers 
Yiildjl and but though the initial hdter is always found unpointed, and 

tin refore capable of being read i?, Y, or J\ I have, througlioui, adopted Bnlaji as 
the more jirobable form, if (as is most hkely) it is of Mongol origin, it may b(‘ 
tho name, met with in tho narrative of tJio Chinese traveller, Chang Chun, wliero 
it has 1)0(11 tran.slit(‘rated (from tho phonetics) by Dr. Ih’elsehneicler— lio-lu-Oji. 
(See i., p. S2.) 
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History of TugJihik Tinnir, 

for a loiipj while in IMoujliulistan, and by the time lie came upon the 
])arty of Dukhtni Sharawal, tlien^ was hut one ii;oat remaining, and 
tliat was a brown one [Jiohud], (Jn liis inquiring after Maiilik ^ 
and her child, they re])lied that sh(‘, had ])orne a son, and that she 
liad a S(M‘ond son hy J)uklitui 8ha,rawal: th(i name C)f tlio Khan’s 
son was '^rughluk d’imnr, and tlie name of the sou of Sliartiwal was 
Jiichumalik.'^ Finally ’r.ash Timur succeeded in (tarrying oif 
’Fughluk Timur, and returned to the Amir with him. 

Jhilaji helo7jg(Ml to Aksu. WIkol Fhagliatai Khan ap[)(^rtioncd 
his kingdom, he gave Manga,lai Suyah to fjrtuhu, wdio was 
the grandfather of Amir Buhiji. Mangalai Hiiyah is tln^ (‘f[uivalent 
of A/toh JiK, or sun-lae(Ml.'’ Ft is hounded on th<' east hy Kusan 
and 'farbugur ; on the west hy Sam, Ga/ and »lakishman. which are 
situated on the coniines of Farghana; on the north hy Lssigii Kul, 
and on the south hy Jorjan and Stirigh-Uighur. This ttuaitory is 
called jMangalai Suyah, and it was subject to Amir Bulaji. Tn his 
time it contained many large towns, the most inqiortant of which 
were Kashgbar, Khotan, Yarkand, Kasan, Akhsilcet, Andijan, 
Aksu, At-Ikishi and Kusan.From all these towns, Amir Bulaji 

’ Thi.s imiiie luts Ix'cu v('iv variously road l>y dilforent tnnislators. liarou 
l)(\>aiui&()ns took it tor ia Abnl (di.izi’s lli^tovy. i\Ir. JOrskirio road Ids 

copy c)t (lu^ Ulc: vvlido Br. Hollow, usiii.u^ tlii^ s niiu 

worlc, iiiad(‘it Oiio ot tho l('\ts ii.s('d tor this traiisl.iiion lias MHiiuj. 

Liko many of tho caiiior names that occur in tln‘ l'(tril,h-(-li((shi(h\ it is 
])i()l)al)ly i\long)l, and tin r(‘for(', boin^ an uidamdiar one to IMnsnlman writers, 
tluy would b(' very likely to di>tort it. (See i)o>n]aihons’]>, lljo; 
lin>kiiu‘/s ///s/ory nf Iiidltt, i. p. bP ; Hollow, JOport on d//,ss‘io/i, to Ydrlidiol, 

P. i n.) 

“ 1 )o,^inaibons has iSrhlri-Oyinl for tliis naino. (Ahul Clorn', lor. clf.) 

Hole Dosmaisons roa<ls Timur Mrhh. (Un'd.) 

‘ Tho iianui tho author mak<\s Use of hero is to bo found in no other book or 
document that I ha\(! any Icnowlcdc^o of. His di'.seiiption of the region to wPiich 
ho applies it, is fairly distinet, and his translation of tlu' tm-rn into Ikasian leaves 
no uncertainty as to its mere vi*rbal meanini^. Ihit he does uot till ns wliai 
lan^mwc, the ti'rm helonc^s to, what eonntry it orio:inate(l in, or who were t]i(‘ 
]a'oj)lo tliai he horroweil it from. The jirht word of the teim, Mdiujdlai, is jicr- 
feetly ^ood Turki, and moans ‘‘hirward, in advanci*, fronting, thi' forehead,” etc., 
as lor imstanee, the. ‘‘ mhvracc” guard of an army, etc. It, i.^ writti'u with some 
variants, such as M^iiihdJdi, Manlndi, hut the imaudiig is in every case the same. 
It may therefore well ho fd(‘iu(i ttr froutiiuf, as he translates it into Persian. 

The second word should thus have the siguitication of Sun. [t may pcriiaps 
ho subject to some uncertainty in the remliiig, lor wdien unpointed, it may bo 
taken for Snhdli — au Arabic word, very commonly employed in India and some 
other countries, in the sense of a [n'oriurr or (dhniuisirdfiiu' dirii<io)i. Indci'd, tho 
two words dilfer by only a dot in the Pm'sian spelling. J>ut there are two 
rea''ons for rejecting the reading of mduih. Tho lirst is that iSIiiza Haidar trans- 
lait's the whole term A ffdh 7??^/, so that if Mdmjdlui rejiresiaits Jiui^ or froiiiiiKjy 
there would h<5 no word left as an I'lpiivalent f<u Ajhib. Secondly, in one of the 
ti'xts used hy IMr. Uoss, ih(‘ woid is clearly pointed for Tlie JLift lldiui, 

whose author copied from IMirza Haidar, also makes the word Sn[/idi. 

Hut tSiujah is neither Persian nor Turki : no such w'ord seems to exist in 
eiilii r language, and no such proper name, as far as I am able to ascertain. If 
one word of tho term is Turki, it is likely that the otlier would belong also to 
that languagi'. Hut this is uot quite certain, for a combination would not he 
impossible. It is probable, liowever, that A^uiftdi. should he sought in the languagi^ 
of .some neighbouring nation, and for pieferenee in that of tlio Mongols, though 
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Ilisfo)]' oj rn^hluh 11 nun. 

Helo(‘tcel Aksu as a ivsidciice, and it was in Aksn iliat d'.isli 'rimin- 
found liiin. As ho still had with him the ono brown goat, 

tlu‘ Kiiia-Jvliitiiis, tlio Arabs, tla* (^hincsi', or ovon llic Tbiddhisls of [iidia may 
hiivo iiud SI hand in iioonlint!!; :i naim' for tlu* conidry in siiudcni iinu's—d'anoind 
till' iiaiiK' is; l)ut lliis hist point is also mio on which IMiiza Jfaidar lads lo 
r-nlij^ldi'ii us 

laic Dr. d\‘iricn d(‘ Laoonpcric, \\ho did im? tlu' kindiu‘>s to look info 
iho toim, witli a vh w to tindin;^; a solnti<m, tlu' similaiity of a name 

v.'uioiisly wiittcn in tlaj Idstoncal records of S/cmsi 'JVicn— Sn ///n/, Sni Yth^ 
Sind Sn Y<j), which wsis that of si state thsit lias been idt'iddied with Varksind. 
Jt lay, sit any laii*, to tlie cast of Fsirghiina, was not Kasli^diar, sind wsis con- 
iK'cted witli Jvu Slir^ which wsis pcrhsips tho modern Kucliar. iMy sdlenlion lias 
sdso been dire'e’ted tow'ards the amnent Inelian wold Siiriijn, for tlie sa//, but lliis 
Could baldly have Ik c'li emmbined with the comimai 't'niki word Mainjdlai, 
while it is unlikely that it e‘Oidel hsive* been e'orinptiel by losing ils most 
dislincti\e lette'r, i\ry inijiiession is thsit JMir/a Ilaidsii’s nsini(‘ is somidhiiig 
comparalively modmii, and is isdhcr si laudatory tcim for tlie legion in epustion, 
than a n viv.d ajiplying to any particular elistriet or town. 

In theseventli cmitnry the name (nncomiecteil wdth Mdinjidni or 

any other word) was nsi'd by tlie (,'hine‘se [nlgiim, llinen d’sniig, siccording to 
Jiilimi, Deal, and other commentators, for a town on the upper waters of the 
Clin, then the cajntal of certain d’nrki Klisins; though Mr. Watieis atlirms 
that the name in ffiiK'ii d’sang should be re'sid, not but Sn-Sn or Sn-Shr. 

This place', as will be shown later (sec note, pji. bbl d), was most jnobably 
till'Kami'as lidld-Sdtfhnn. If so it wsis situated some' distaiK'c to the north of 
Karghsina, and wonid therefore not fall within the ngion describ'd by IMiiza 
Haidar ns Mainfnhil Sufjnh. d'liere is, more'ovi'r, a dilfmeiice in date lietweeii 
Jlinen Tsang and Mirza Haidar of soim' nini' hnmln.'d yi'iirs, and thi' latter 
nowhme implies that lie is employingan ancient term. Sn-Y( h or Sn-Sn was, in fact, 
Hpjilied by tin' Chinese writers to a dilit rent locality, Ihoiigh, strangely enongli, 
in tilt' syllable Sn it hsis a cm tain dcgiee of connection w'illi a jiart of our 
author's inovince—that is, w’lth Kashghar. Sn-li was an ancient luimc' for 
Kashghar,* and llinmi 'I^sang tills us: “ Fiom the town of thi' Sn~Ytli liver as 
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mi'aii that mod of Western Turkistan and a great jiart of iMavaia-nn-Xahr went, 
in the seventh centniy, by the sanu' name as the city (and perhaps district) of 
Kadigluir, though tlu' latli'r jilai'i' stood altogidlim- ajiait liom the tract of country 
betwa'cn the (1in and J\(sfi, Tims, whether it is in any way possible, that 
lliiicn Tsang’s Sn-Y^It, Sn-S<{, or Sn-U can bo connected with JMirza Jlaidar’s 
Suf/dJi must remain cxlicmely doubtful. Tf ]\Tr, Wadtm-s’ reading of Sn-S<L 
instead of Sn-Y li is tin* right oin*, such a suggestion could not hold good. (tsi'O 
Chi/ui lit r., as below.) 

A curious pa^sagi', it may lx* noted here, occuis in the (SiKjrnphiral IHrlioiid)y 
of the vVrab author Yakut, a-v translated by Thomielier. He writes: “ FarghanaU 
. . . . coTilinant avec lo Turkestan dll cote du <listi ict do 1 faital, l( epn I fait fac<' 
an soloil h'vant, ii droitc du voyageiir ipii sc reinl aii jiays d(‘s Turks.” This 
jiassago would be too obscure, in any case, to tliiow tight on the (piestion at 
issue. It is reniarkabh' only as an instance, in this particular rcgimi, of n garding 
a certain tract, or jirovinci', as “facing the sun.” 

AVith regard to the limits given for MatnjnJai Suynh^ the only boundary that 
the author di lines by names that apjiear to be unknown at the present day, is 
tlu* wesb'rn one. (iaz^or the two may bo read together as iSV/vn^u^) and 

,fdhif<fnndn are indeed .subject to some variants, but however read, I can lind no 
place to answer to any of thi'iii on the wu'stern confines ot Farghiina, unless it be 
a, small town, or village, marked on Ritter and Oetzel’s map of I8il, as Sam 
St iral:, and pla(*c“d on the d/u/rr/<, tributary of the Syr, about midway between 

' The Chim se, (juito recently, have revived the am*icnt Sn-h\ and have ap{>lied 
il as the otfi'Mal name foi’ Kashghar. 



History of J'/ty/i/alc I'niinr. 

hci’uceiv(Hl tlio surname [lokoh^ of Kiik wliicli is now Ijorne 

by all his doscendants. 

As they neared Aksu, tliry fell in witli a party of mcr(*lian(s, 
and Avhile they were crossing' a ])ass, the Khan | Tu^lduk Timur j 
fell down a fissure in the ice. Task Timor, this, raised a loud 
c*ry for lielp, but he could make no one hear him, for tlie caravan 
had (grossed the ]iass and had arrived at a lialtin^* j:;i<)und. IMsh 
Timur went to one of the merchants, wliose name was llegjik, and 
told liim what had befallen the Khan ; tin* merchant communi¬ 
cated this to some of his com|)anions, and several of them set out Avith 
Tiish Timur to the place where tlie Khan had disap],eared, llegjik 
d('scended into the chasm and found the Khan uninjured, and 
then and there formed a friendly agreement with him. After 
that, by way of precaution, he said apologetically to the Khan : “ If 
you go up first they will not pull me up at all; let mo go first and 
they must ])erforce pull you up after.” Again, proffering many 
a])ologies, ho called out to them to throw down the rope, Avliich 
they did, and he Avcuit up first, and afterwards they pulled 
up the Khan. All then went on to Aksu. Amir llulaji raised 
Tughluk Timur to the rank of Khakan, and in course of time ho 
ruled not only the whole of Moghulistan, but also mindi of the 
country of Chaghatai, as shall b<‘ relat<'d hcr(*al’ter. 

JvliojaTKl nnd Taslikcad Tlu^ (‘xact situation oftlu'so i)la(‘(\s is of little ini])or- 
tan(*,(‘, as tlie author siillioieutly indicates that all Farj^hana was included, wh('n 
he mentions the names of A/.hxiktt and Kamin, The tirst of these two <loe.s not 
exist nowadays, hut it is known to ha\e stood near th<^ site of tlui ])r(\sc-nt 
NtnniDKjdn^ while Kdsdii is a^ain somewhat farther westwaid, ami cons('<]uently 
not far from the w’estein contim‘s of the jirovirn'e. Among the other limits, none 
leave any doubt except in detail. Ku!<((n and 'I'dilnujnr the east, are both 
well-known towns on the main road leading from Kashghar towards Karashahr 
nnd China, though called nowadays Ktic/iitr and Jhujnr resjieetivi ly. The 
]>o.siiion of riorjdii is also readily la'cognised, under the UiOchan spelling of 
CJidi' Jidn, or < iKirrhand while the country of the Sdriijh bi(jlnir{ni' Yellow 
Uighur), though long forg<»tten, may tie jilaced with modi^rate certainty to the 
<‘a^tward of (liarrhan, or south and somewhat west of Iai/ic Ijth. Farthe r on in 
his history ([>]). IMS-D), INtirza Ilaidar alludes to this country again, as lying 
very much in this jiosition. Dr. Jlndschneiiler has some intcu'esting notes on tln' 
subject of the vSfirigh Uighur taken fiom Chinese souices, and places their country 
“ somew here north of Zaidam, on the southern verge of tlie stony di sert ” They 
would in any case liave <lwelt on, or beyond, the south-( astern confines of 
fkistern Turkistan, (For lliueii 'I’sang, see neal’s Yu A/, i., ]>. 2(5; I'hon- 
mdier. Diet, de (ieoijr. d(‘ /’vls/c Cejd., j». 2'.); Jiretschneidi'r, jM« di;i Vid arcfics^ 
i.,]). 2(5d; Mr. T. Watters in China Ih rit Wy xix.. No. 2, iJSDtl, ]>. 117.) 
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Conversion of Tughhik Timur, 


ClIAPTEK III. 

THP] COWKIISION OF TUOllFUK TIMiril KHAH TO ISLAM. 

Mvl’T,\ xv Khwaja Ahmad (niay God sanctify his s(nil) Avas 
desc(aid(Hl lioiii ]\Tanlana Arsliad-nd-Din. ITc was oxcrM'dini'ly 
]nous and mncli esteemed and revered. JTo Ix'longc^d to the sect 
of Khtrajas (may God sanctify their s2)irits). For twenty years I 
Avas in liis service, and AVorslii])|)cd at no other moscpie than liis. 
He led a retired life, dcAadino- ])is time fo religions contemplation, 
and lie used to recite the traditions of his sect in a beaiitifnl 
manner; so mucli so, that any stranger bearing him Avas sure to 
1)0 much imjU'Cbsed. 

From him 1 heard that it Avas Avritten in the annals of his fore- 
iatlnuAs concerning Mauhina Shnja-ud-1 )in Mahmiul, the brother of 
Hafiz-nd-Din, an cider of Bokhara (avIio was the last oi‘ the 
IMujtahids, for after the <leath of llaliz-iid-])in tlnn’c Avas never 
anotlu'r ]\[ujtfdiid), that during his interregnum, Chingiz Kh.-in 
assembled the Iiinims of Bokhara, according to his custom, })ut 
llatiz-ud-l)in to death, and banished Mauhina Shu ja’ud-J)in Mahmud 
to Karakorum. | The ancestors of| JMaulana KliAvaja Ahmad also 
Avere sent there. At the time of a disaster in Karakorum,^ their 
sons went to Bob Katak, Avhich is one (.)f the most important towns 
bctAV(‘en Turfan and Kliotan, and there they wen^ held in raucli 

^ In lliis story nftor tlu* word forefathers ”) I liavo had, slif:j;lilly, 

to {ih{*r the tnmslation in order to make hmiso; the meaainjj^ inteiidcMl, liowever, 
is, T believe, preser\(Ml. In the text tliere is some eoiifiisiojj, wiiiidi remhas tlio 
piis-'Me:!* iiiiiiitelhTdhlo. 

'FIk; word MujOiliid, it may he nanarked, im'ans propi'rlv, a jurist who e:ui 
deliver judji:inent without ndVri’iiee to past or j>re.seut nutliorities; hut it is 
iisunlly employed, throuj^diout Cleiitral Asi:«, to denote a hi^h-jiric'st or Alusuhuiiii 
Doetor of Llivinity. It is in more eommoa use nmonj^ the Shiahs than amoii^j; 
the Sunnis. 

It is ])erha])S enrious to read of (diingiz Klain (h'portinjj;- reln'llious i)riests from 
llokhara to his eujiital in Northern IVIon^olia, hut it is unite a likely thin;j; to 
have ha[>pened. The disaster in Karakorum hero ndi'rred to hy th(3 author, is 
iinpossihle to traee, for want of some indication of a datf*. The place underwent 
many vicissitudes in the Middle A^^es. From the time of Cliiii;j;iz, it remained 
th(‘ capital of the iMon,c;ol Khakans only till the yoar Tioh, when 31an!j;u trans- 
teii(‘d lh(‘s(*at of ^o\ernuK'ut to Kai-pin^]: fu, in Southern Moiio;ojia, and some 
distance Jiorth of I’ekin^. Traces of Karakorum are still in ('xistence; tln^y were 
found in 1S81> hy Mr. N. Yadrintzeff,on the hd't hank of tlu' Orkhon, about thirty 
miles south-east of Jaikt; I i;^ei Nor; and in this position the site is marked on the 
map at taela'd to this volume, ddie ancient city appears to have covered an area of 
six miles in circumference, and some portion of it may have existed contempor¬ 
aneously with Loh, or Boh-Katak—a town,or towns, whicli hav(3 lonjj; since passed 
out of ('xistence, an«l even tlie sites of which ar(‘ only to be traced conjecturally. 
(See next note; also Introduction, »Sec. III.; Yule’s Mitrro VoJo, i., })]>. 228 
: llo^Yorth’s of tlir jM(ni(joh^ i , pp. lS2-tJ; Pro. Ji. (V N., 181)0, j). 421.) 
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Conveysiou of I'ligliluk Timur, 

houour and esteem. I was told many particulars coTieerning' all of 
them, but 1 liavo forgotten tlieni for the most part. Tlie last of 
tlie sons was called Sliaikb Jamal-iid-Din, an austcro man wlio 
dwelt in Ivatak. 

On a certain k'riday, after tlio prayers, bo preaclied to tbo people 
and said ; “I have already, on many occ*-a^ions, preaclied to you 
and given you good counsel, but no one of you has listened to me. 
It has now b('cn revealed to me that Ood has sent down a great 
cahunity on this town. A Divine ordinan(U3 permits me to esca})e 
and save myself from this disaster, d’his is tlie last sermon 1 
sliall preach to you. I take my h^-ive of you, and rc aind you that 
our next meiding will be on the day of resurrection.” 

ITaving said this, the Shaikh came down from the ]>ul}»it. 
The [crier to jirayer] followed him and begged that ho 

might be allowed to accompany him. The Sliaikh said he might 
do so. Wlien lluiy had jourmyi d three farsakl(S they halted, and 
the ]\Iuazzin asked ])miuission to return to the town to attend to 
some business, saying he Avould come back again immediabdy. As 
he was passing the mos(pie, ho said to himself: “ For a last time, I 
will just go and call out the evening prayer.” So he ascended the 
minaret and calhal the (‘Au.ming prayei\ As lie was doing so, he 
noticed that something was raining down from the sky ; it wfis like 
snow, but (by. lb* finislunl his “call,” and then stood ])raying 
for a while. Then he descended, but found that the door of the 
minaret was block( 3 tl, and he ( 3 ould not get out. So he again 
ascended and, looking round, discoven^d that it was raining sand, 
and to su(*h a degre(‘. that the whole town was covered; after a 
little while he noticed that th(3 ground was rising, and at last 
only a jiart of the minaret was left free. So, with fear and 
trembling, he threw himself from the tower on to the sand; and 
at niidnight ho lyioined the Shaikh, and told him his story. The 
Shaikh immediately set (jut on his road, saying: “It is bettor to 
kec]) at a distance from the wrath (d’ Cod.” Th(y fled in great 
haste; and that city is, to this day, buried in sand. Sometimes a 
wind comes, and lays bare the minaret or the top of the dome. It 
often happens also, that a strong wind uncovers a lujuse, and when 
any one enters it he linds everything in perfect order, though the 
master has become white bones. Dut no harm has come to the 
inanimate things.^ 

^ Tliroiigliout tin's story, Kafdh is spoken of as a single town, and when, just 
al)ov(\ ilu'. iiiitlior hrackots JjoJt and togedher, lio ]>robahly means to diaiote 

Hr* disiriet gcneiailv, in whirh llio two places were' .situated. During tlm ini.ssion 
of Sir D. JA)rsyth to Eastern Turkistan in l<S7d-l,tho (picstion of these sand- 
hurird ciiit's was iiu^uircd into by hhn.sclf and Dr. Bellow. As regards thoir 
l)().sitions, the opinion arrived at was that Loh must hav(^ stood :i short distance 
to tlu^ south-west of the lake of that name, wliilo Katak lay probably about thu'O 
days fartlior towards the south, on th(', road loading to Charchan and Khotan. 
Tliroi* y(‘iirs lat(*r (o iKual Pivjc'Valski visited Lako T.ob, amj iiulo('d Hp(‘nt tho 
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I of J 'J 'njuu. 

Jii hIioi'I, UuwShaikli liijally camo to Bai \vhi(*]i I'.s In thu 

vicinity of Aksii. At tliat time Tugliliik I’inuir Khan was in 
Aksu. AVln^n lie had first hcen hroni^lit tliero lie was sixti'cn 
years of age. Ho was eighteen wlaai lie lirst met the Sliaikh, 
and lie met liim in the following way. The Khiin had organised 
a hunting-party, and had promulgated an onler that no one should 
absent himself from the hunt. It was, howevm', remarked that 


of 1S7<5 “7 in ils vicinity, willi Uh^ modern \il]:ii;o of (duirgrdik (.alioui oik* 
day’s mai'eli to tlie south-west of tla* late) for tiis lieiid(jiiart('v,s. In this plac** 
th<‘re W(*re the remains, in ili(‘ sliape of earthen \vallH and watcli-tossers, of an 
an(‘i(‘!it town, wliicli llio nativ<*s called (Itto^ndi-Slialir, or city of OtioLrnsh, 
utter a khan who was said to have ruled there, d’wo da\s’ j<»nrn(‘y from 
(Jhargalik, in tlie diri^ctioii of (di;lr(*han, dn* ruins of anolln'i* town wen* rej)orte(l 
to ('xist; and la.stly, Geneial rr(*jevalrtki <lisc(tv( red tiaces of a tliiid, and very 
lar^-o city, near tlio soiilh shor(*of tho lain*, ’this jdacc was known locally hy tlic 
nann* of Jvnnali-Slialir, or “old iown,’’and was thonu^lii, 1>3’Sir Jl. ^hiii*, to bt* 
the remains of tlieof jMaieo l*(do and IMirza llanhu*. INlaico l^)]o, wdiosi* 
narratiNO dat(‘S from moie than two hundred y( ars before tJial of tlie IMir/a, 
speaks of tho town as still in e\'ist(*nee in Ins day—In* male's no nn'iilion of 
rninh—and then* is nothing-oji recoid to jjoint to iis having l)<'(*n hnried by tin* 
sand, lik(‘ Katu!:. d lie latte r })laee* is not nientioneel hy Mareu I’olo, nor does 
(lent'ral Ibejevalski se(*m to liave beard of it, by tliat name at least, thon^di it 
may [eussihly lx* repu'senled ]>y lln^ ruins be was tohl of, called (liis-Sh;dir, wliieb 
seem to lie; more; in the; elire;ction of the* shiftinu^ saiiels tlian tin; e)tlier two, that 
bo ti'lls ns e)f. 

IMirza Haidar’s ae*e*ouni of tbee)ve*rwbclminir e)f Ktdal; ]>y tin* sand, is inte're'stin.ijj 
and ;j:rapliic, lhoii,<j:li, no doubt, ove*relrawn. Tin; proce ss lias be'eii we ll de seaibed by 
Dr. lk*lk'W% wlio witli Sir 1). Torsytb saw it in operation at a phu*(* called llrdiim 
Padshah, some foity miles to the* north-e*a.st of Van;;i liisar. Tlie saml waves 
\vere; found to advance* \e.*ry ^laehiallv, lait no estimate* Cf)n]d lx* forincel e)f tin* 
ye arly laic. AVlie*n the* hilloe*ks eef sanel bccenne pile*d au^ainst walls ear bnilelimrs, 
tbe'y f 2 :row in hei'j^ht, till at length llie*y fall e»vcr and engulf the objee't that 
oh.driicts them. I’liis last jihase eef the* j»rf)e*ess would be* assisb'd by a. \ioIe'nt 
wiriel or sleirin, anel it appears to bav<* bee*n a stoim that Inonght about tlie 
e*alastrophe narrateel by e)ur autln*r 'rin; sand in no ease* falls from the* slcy like* 
smew, as ele*se*ribe*d by Shaikh Jain:il-nel-Din in the* text, though, no doubt, lln* air 
weeulel bo full eef sand elnring a steerm e)f w'iinl; iinlee*d, the Sliaik'i himM'lf says 
cneingb te) show tliat the* elisaste-r at Jvalak was known to he* impending long 
lie'fore* it oe-cunvel, and that lln* stejrm was eaily tin* ilnal incielent. d'he sul)se- 
qiient actieiii of the sanel in laying liare*, but liltb* injureel, villages eir bnilelings 
tiiiel the ir cemtents, in the; eeairse* eif its advaneo, was found by Dr P>elle‘W to take* 
])lae*e* much as IMii/a Ilaielar re*iatcs. It may be* re-inarkeel lu re*, that the air in 
Dastorii Tnrkistan is at all times, ^*xcept just ufte*r a fall eif rain (which sclelemi 
oce'urs; lille*el with a lliie*k liaz(*, anel the sky is elurk freim the mist of im])alpable; 
elnst or sanel liclel in suspe'nsmn. Kain clears the mist away, but immediate ly 
tlie fall lias encased, the sanel begins to rise once more, in whirling coliniins, and 
feirins small clouds, wliieh at length grow anel e*oalcb(’e*, till, in a few hours, (be 
diy haze lias fornie.*il again in eve*ry elirection. 

As regards tlio name* of Jdrbdr, the texts in the Dritisb Museum all have it 
spelled in this way, and Sir 1). Forsyth specially me;nlions that in his copy e>f 
tho Tui ilili-f-jRashidi the; spelling was tlie same*. In some; oo]»ios, however, it 
ajipears to rt'ad l\an<th —a epiesliein only of a dot -and semie* discussion was at 
eine time raiscel as to the leal name*. This not*el not now be follenveel np. 
Dr. Dretscbneiele'r gives, as (diiuese name's tor Lake,; l^ob, Ycn-txp (salt marsh), 
i'o-8i-//nk and Vu-rhaiig-ltdi, the last me*aning u;eely sea, or lake*.” Sldn-Shru 
was also a (diinese^ name; for the Lob region, (iiollew in YarLund Jteport^ 
pp. 27 Feirsyth in J. II. (I. S., 1S77, pp. 1 see/.; ITojevalski, KuIJa io Lob Nor, 
pp. 7(5-7 ; P>re'tsehneid(*r, Me f/,. lUstarvIitH, ii., pp. 11)1 anel ;d4.) 

* Pel haps as uiaiked on me)de*rn maps in the ne*igbbe)iirhood ol‘ Aksii. 



COliversioH of TiigJibik I'iinur, I3 

soino persons were sealed in a retire<l spot. Th ‘ Khan scut to 
fctcli tliese jDcoplo, and they were seized, hound and brought 
before liini, inasmncli as tlioy had transgressed the commands of 
flic Khan, and had not presented themselves at the linnt. The 
Khan asked them; “ Why have you disobeyed my commands?” 
'file Shaikh replied : “ Wo are strangers, vvho have fled from the 
ruined town of Katak. AVe know nothing about the liimt nor llie 
ordinances of tlio liunt, and therefore we Jiavc not transgressed 
your orders.” tSo the Khan ordered his men to set the Tajik free, 
lie was, at tliat tiiiie, feeding some dogs with swineV flesh, and lie 
asked the Shaikli angrily : “ Are you betfer than tliis dog, or is 
tlie dog better than you ? ” The Shaikh replied : “III liave faith 
1 am Ijetter than tliis dog; but if 1 have no faith, this dog is 
bctt(‘r than I am.” On liearing tliese words, tlie Klnin retired and 
sent one of Ids men, saying : “ Go and place that Tajik upon your 
own horse, witli all due resjicct, and bring him here to me.” 

Tlie Moghul went and led his liorse before the Shaikh. The 
Slniikli noticing that the saddle was stained with blood (of pig) 
said: “I will go on foot.” But the Moghul insisted tliat the 
ord(U' Avas that lie should mount the horse. The Shaikh then 
spread a clean handkerchief over the saddle and mounted. When 
ho arriv^ed before the Khan, he noticed that this latter was 
standing alone in a retired spot, and there were traces of sorrow 
on his countenance. The Khan asked the Shaikh : “ What is this 
thing that renders man, if ho jiossess it, better than a dog?” 
The Shaikh rctilied : “ Faith,” and ho explained to him Avdiat 
Faith Avas, and the duties of a Musulman. The Khan Avept 
thereat, and said : “If T ever bc'come Khan, and obtain absolute 
authority, you must, Avithout fail, come to me, and 1 promise you I 
Avill become a Musulman.” lie then sent the Shaikh UAvay with 
tlie utmost respect and roAmremie. Soon after this the Shaikh 
died. He left a sun of the name of Arshad-ud-lhn, A\dio Avas 
exceedingly pious, llis father once dreamed that ho carrii'd a 
lamp up to the top of a hill, and that its light illumined the Avliole 
of the east. After that, ho met Tughluk Timur Khan in Aksu, 
and said Avhaf, has been mentioned above. Having related this to 
his son, he charged him, saying: “Since I may die at any moment, 
let it be your care, Avhen the young man bi'comes Khan, to remind 
him of his promise to become a Musulman ; thus this blessing may 
eomo about througli your mediation and, through you, the world 
may be illumined.” 

Having eompletcd bis injunctions to Ids son, the Shaikh died. 
Soon aftorAvards Tughluk Timnr became Khan. When news of 
this reached Mauhimi Arshad-nd-Din, he loft Aksu and proceeded 
to Moghulisbin, where the Khan was ruling in great pomp and 
splendour. Hut all his efforts to obtain an intorvicAv with liim, 
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that ho might exiioiuti liis cliarge, wore in vain. Every imnning, 
however, he used to (jail out tlio prayers near to the Klian’s tent. 
One morning the Khan said to one of his hdlowers: ‘SSomelxnly 
])ns been calling out like this for several mornings now; go and 
l)ring him here.” The Maulana was in the middle of his call to 
])ray(‘r when tlie Moghul arrived, who, seizing him ])y tlie lo'ck, 
dragged him before the Khan. The latter said to him : “ Wdio 
are you tliat tlius disturb my shjcp every morning at an (jarly 
hour y lie replied: “ f am the son of the man to whom, on a 
certain occasion, you made the promise to bec(uiio a ^lusulman.'' 
And he })ru(Jeeded to recount th(j abovcj related story. The Kh;iii 
then said: “You ar(j welcome, and wliero is your lather?” lie 
replied: “ IVFy fatlnu* is d(3ad, but he entrusted this mission to 
me.” Th(‘Khan rejoined : “Ever since T ascended the throne 1 
have had it on my mind that T made that promise, but the ])erson 
to Avhom 1 gaA’c the plealge never came. Now you are welcome. 
AYhat must 1 do?” On that morn the sun of bounty rose out of 
the (aist of divine favour, and eifaced the dark night of llnlx'lief. 
Khidmat Maulana ordained ablution for the Khan, who, having 
declared his faith, became a jMusidman. They then decoded that 
for tlie propagation of Islam, they should interview the piinees one 
by one, ajid it should be Avell Ibr those who accepted thc' faith, l»nt 
those wlio refused should be sLain as hcatlnms and idolatm’s. 

On the following morning, the first to come u[) to be (‘xamincxl 
alone v.as Amir Tulik, who was my great grand-uncle. AVlum 
he entered the Klian’s presence, he found him sitting witli 
the Tajik, and hcJ advanced and sat down Avith them also, ddicn 
the Khan bc'gan liy asking, “Will you einhrace Islam?” Amir 
Tulik burst into tears and said: “Three yc^ais ago I was con- 
veuted by some holy mcui at Kashghar, and became^ a Musulman, 
but, from fc‘ar of uui, 1 did not o])enly declare it.” 41i('rcu|)oii 
the Khan rose ii]) and embraced liim ; then tlie thriMj sat doAvn 
again together. In this manner th(‘y examimjd the prinec'S one by 
one. All ac(“epted Islam, tillit came to the turn of »laras, who 
refused, but suggested two ccuidilions, one of which Avas : “I have 
a man named kSataghni Euka,‘ if this dAijik can overtJii’ow him 
1 Avill become a lleliever.” The Khan and thcj Amiis crical out, 
“AVhat absurd condition is this I” Khidmat Alaulana, hoAvever, 
said: “ It is well, let it bo so. If I clo not throAV him, 1 Avill not 
recpiire you to become a iMusulinan.” ,laras then said to the Mau¬ 
lana: “ 1 have sc^en this jnan lift up a tAvoycjarold earned, lie is an 
intided, and above the ordinary stature of men.” Khiebnat Maulana 
re[)lied, “ If it is Goers Avisli that the Moghuls become honoured 
Avit h the blessed state of Islam, He will doubtless give me sufllcienl 


Dr. l](‘llcw rc'ads tins name as SLUKjhoif Boca. (YarhnoJ Jit port ^ p, H8,) 
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power to overeoiiio this inan.” The KLau and those wlio laid 
heeoine Mnsiilaiaiis wene not pleased with these plans. However, a 
larger crowd ass(nal)led, the Kahr was brought in, and he and 
Kliidinat Manhina advanced towards one another, ddic Inlidel, 
proud of his own stiaoigth, advanced Avith a coneeited air. The 
]\laulana h)oke<l very small and weak l)(‘sid(‘. him. When they 
came to blows, the ^laulana struck the Iniidel full in the chest, and 
he f(dl sens(‘less. After a little, he came to again, and having 
raised himself, fell again at the feet of tin' Maulatia, erying out 
and uttering words of Ilelief.^ The people raised loed shouts of 
a])})lausc, and on that day 160,OOO persons cut olf the hair of tlnur 
lieads and became i\Iusulmans. The Klian Avas cin*uiucised, and 
the lights of Islam dispelled the shades of Unbelief. Islam Avas 
disseminated all tliKJiigh the country of (Miaghatai Khan, and 
(thanks be to (loci) has continued lived in it to tlui ]»res(.mt 
time. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ZAFAR^XAMA, 

(JlIArTEK iV. 

KXrEDlTION OF TiaillLriv TLMIMI KHAN INTO TllE KlN(a)0M OF 
MAVA KA“II N-N A U\ir 

SiNA'E the country of Mavaia-un-Nahr, owing to tlie events above related, 
was in a state of (li.siu[»tiini atul contusion, Tiigliluk-Timur Khan (son '* of 
Dava Khan, a (k‘scendaiit of Cljoghatai Khan), King of .latah, to Avhoin 
by nglit of descent this country Ix'Ionaed, having called together liis oflit'ers 
and courtiers, and liaving made leady an army, set out, in a manner 
hecoming a grc'at concpicror, towards Mavaia-un-Nahr. I’his was in the month 
of Rabi Assnrii,76l of the llajia, [March a.d. 1660] corresponding to the year 
of the IMouse [Sichkan] of the Tartar cycle. Tliirty years liad elatised 
between the di-ath of Tarm ushirin ■* and this event—and during this period 
there had reigned eight khans of the race of Chaghatai. AVhen Tugliluk 
Timur Khan airived at Ciianak Rnlak, which is near the river of Khojand, in 
the plains of Tashkand, he consulted Avith his princes and generals, and they 
ilecided that the wisest plan would be for Ulugh Tuktimur, ol the tribe of 

^ Rellew (who, liowever, is not translating but sunmciri.sing from tin' Tarihh-i- 
tells this story somewhat dilferently, and muls by saying: “Togldnk 
Timur was at this time twenty years of age, ami he died ten years lau r, in 
7(54 A.u. (Rk)2 A.D.).” (YarJ:. Ii<porf, p. 148.) 

“ d’ransoxiaiia. 

■* Should be grandson. 

^ lie died 788 ah., which Avould make IwentyThroo years; while all th 
texts of tin' Zafar-Ndma in tho ihitish Museum say thirty-thriM! years. 
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Kanlit,' llaji i)C\L!; of the tiiheof Arkeimt,-aiid Beirjik of tlio tribe of Kani^^liali,' 
to .ii;o forward and reconnoitre. The throe ])rmces liastcncd to (‘arry out tluvse 
ord(‘rs, and wlien they liad crossed the river of Khojand, Amir Ihiy.-izid 
dalair, togetlier with his people, joined them, and they all ])roceedcd to;4e(her 
in the direction of Shahr-i-Sabz. 

Amir lliiji Jkirlas having collected troops from Kesh, Karshi, and tliat 
neighbonrhood, set out to oppose these combined forces. Hut on n-consideia- 
tioii, judging the ])lau to be unwise, he turned with his owt» force towards 
Khonisai), before the two armies had come into conflict. 

’ The Auru/, or Kurdit (the tinnl t is only the i\rongol pliind), are nsuidly 
deserih('d hti a ]\rongol trib(*, and Kashid-ud-Din, aeeordin^^ to Dr. Krdnianii, 
includes them in his list of ]\rongol tribes. Sir II. lloworth, however, gives 
reasons for Indhjving them to be Turks, and also for regarding them ns one and 
the .same p(‘(»pl(‘ with the Kirghiz, or t/a* “ Hakas” of the Cliine.se. Before the 
rise of t'hingiz Jvhau, they occupied larg(* tracts of Soutln'm and tVntral 
Mongolia, and wert', in fa(‘t, the nation ruled over hy AVang Khan, or Brester 
.lolm, so fajuoiis in niedia'val history. They were suhdinal hy ('hingiz ahoiit 
lh(‘ heginning of the thirteenth eentury, ami afterwards D'came so much 
seatt<‘red, tliat fragments of their tribe.s have been Ibimd in variou.s localities all 
over Alongolia, and as far west as tlie eonntrv now kno\Mi as ‘the Kirghiz 
Steppes.’ In the latter part of the tw<dfth century tlu'y \\ere perhaps th(‘ most 
])owi'rfiil of all the nomad nations of nortla'rn Asia, and aie donbtle.ss tin* people 
who di.>plaeed that other important nation, the IJighurs, from north-^\estern 
Aloiigolia, and droV(' them sonthward. (Sea* Howorth, J. //. A S, l(SSl>, pj). bOl 
sv 7 ; and Erdmann, VhtrHcld ihr .... vir.^ VoUimtiiiiinir, Kasan, 

ISII.) 

Some of till' texts may rc'ad Azhnint instead of Arlenut, hut th(‘ trihe 
intended can scarcely be otluT than the Ahdjnit of Di'guigiU'.s’ list, or the 
OllAiomxl of Howorth. The latter author sj)eal<s of six tribi'S—the /van/,and, 
inA/ross, OllAionod, Kartotut, Kuriihit or Kurhif^ and ///i/;bn—who formed a eon- 
fi dcraev iimh'r tb(‘ name <»i’ Kijinhurat. They wen* id' Turki origin, and inhabited 
the north of Mongolia. In tin* Ivstifuh^ of Tiumr tla^ nanu* is written dr/o mii; 
and in Kusbid-iubDin’s list, Alhnnuf. The last writer classes them as Tarfiirx. 
(Set* Howorth, Jlid of Moiojoh^ i., p. 70d; Di'guigiK's, Hid. dci^ /Afn.s*, iii, 
p. b; Hiivey’s Ind. of Timury p. 10; and Enlmann as ahovt*.) 

The KniKjidiyor /\b//d,o//, wi'n*, at Hit* time of the ri.st* of the ATongols, an 
important Turki tribe wIiom* country lay north of Transoxiana, between that of 
tilt* KiprhdJi.'^ on the w't'st, and Mogbnlistau on the en^t. ’fhey ajipear to liuvo 
been mueli intermixed with tla^ luprhdh, and are thought by Howorth to have 
been the ancestors of tliti modern Noijois and somt* of tie* Turkoman Irilies. 
Ahid (diiizi mentions tin* Kmd.tdi as living on the Chii and Talas rivt-rs in 
tina s prt'.vioiis to the Mongol aseeiidency. Dr. fJrt'tselineider tells ns that th(‘y 
are fri quently spoken ot in ChiiieHi* historical works of tla*, Mongol period, the 
nani(5 hi-ing generally reprcsiuih'd as Kaitfjdiy or sometimes llauif-li. Tlu; trihe 
was known to tin* Kin dvnastv of China as early as the (deventh ei'iitury, when 
oiHi of their eliiefs is said to have otferc'd to become a vassal of the Chinesi*, 
Emperor. They wi're a warlike people, and at a lat(*r period the IMongol Khans 
utilised tlu'ir seiviei's as soldiers, and ('vim us generals. Jtashid-iKl-Din also 
elassi'S tlu* Kaid.idi as Turks (Howorth, Jlid. of Momj.y i, p. 18; Bret- 
bchneider, i, p. 801; Ahul (Buizi, ]>. .‘>8; Erdmann as above ) 
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(^IIATTKII V. 

INTllfd’JES OK Tl.MUR WITH AMHlinJl I’.AIILHKTURN FROM TIIK 

i?ANivS OK TifK .rnin\ A^'^) iiis mkei’ino \\\i\\ niK rfiuKK prtnj’K^. 
[Arabic verses] ; 

Judgment is preferable to tin* valour ol heroes; 

The former is the lirst of virtues, the latter stands second ; 

Hut when these two are united in one person, 

That p(‘rsoii can attain the highest summits of fa ne. 

[Persia 11 verses] : 

With judgment thou canst put a whole army t-' rout. 

Oim man with a sword can kill as many as a hundred men.' 

The events about to be relates], all testify to the truth of these statements. 
For when Amir Ihyi Ibirlas lieard of the advance of the army of Jatah, Ik' 
abandoned his own country and set out for Khorasan. lie cros>ed the desc'rt 
and arrived at the JUver »1 ilium Amir 'riinur“ saw well that if he rontinuod 
in this })olicy of self-preservation, his native country would go to ruin, and 
his inherited dominions would fall into confusion, for in that same year his 
father Amir Tragai had died. 

[Verses] : Ills father was dead and his uncle had ilown : 

'Fhe ])cople were exposed to the ravages of a stranger. 

Its enemies had placed the tribe in danger: 

It was become as an eagle without wings or feathers. 

Ihuler these circumstances, although lie had not passed the age of twenty 
live, and Ids intelligence had not yet received the enlightenment of great 
experience, Amir Timur determined upon setting these athiirs in order, and 
with this intent took counsel with Amir Jlaji, saying: “If tlie kingdom 
remains without a head, great evils will most surely come upon it, and the 
people will he entirely annihilated hy the violence and periidy of enemies.” 

[Verses]: A kingdom wuthont a head is like a body without soul; 

(.krtainly a body without a head is Jis good as destroyed. 

“ Since you wish to proceed into Khorasan, I think I had better return to 
Kesh, and when I have comforted an<l encouraged the inhabitants of that 
place, I will go thence to the court of the Khan. I will confer with the 

' Here follow some', rhetorical plirascs and more vorsos, whicli are omitted in 
the translation. Their burden is the superiority of intelligene(i over the sword. 

“ Known as Tamerlane, Timurlang, etc. H(; is always spok n of in the texts 
of the Zafar-Nioiui Snhlh-i-Kirdn,^'* or “Lord of the Conj unction ”; but I 
propose to call liim tliroughout “Amir Timur,” whicli is not only (;orrect, but is 
snllicient to distinguish him from other Timurs. Major C. Stewart, in the 
Vrefae(^ to the MiiJfnzdt VVa/ar/, Irfjuslates “ ” ns “Lord of the 

Auspicious Conjunction.” 
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princes and nobles of the State, so that this countiy and the people, who hav(’ 
been entrusted to our care by God, may come to no harm.” ^ 

Having thus spoken he departed. Amir llaji was fully convinced that the 
words of Amir d'imiir Avere divinely inspired, and therefore accepted all his 
<lecisions and ai)proved all his plans. When Amir 'Jhmiir arrived at Khu/ar, 
be met llaji Mahmud Shah Yasuri, who was acting as guid(‘ to the advance 
body of the army of datah. 'fhe troops were advancing with all j)ossible 
haste, whetting the teeth of their lust for plunder and desire for booty, and 
sewing themselves purses in expectation of the treasure and wealth to be 
found in that country. Amir Timur succeeded in arranging an amnesty with 
tlie generals of this force, saying: “Wait here while I go ami sec' the 
princes and, with them, determine upon some reasonable and a<lvisable plan.” 
The wise Avords of that prince Avere as heavenly utterances, and had such an 
etfcct on the soldiers, that, iji sp’te of their eagerness to advance, they 
remained where they Avere. Amir Timur passc<l safely on, and Avhen he 
reached Kesli he met the three Amirs of datah, Avho had themselves just 
arrived there. After friendly greetings had bc('n exchanged, they expressed 
to him their satistaction at hearing that he was going to submit himself to 
the Khali; and they appointed him goviTuor of the <listrict, which had 
formeily belonged to Amir Karaehar—that is to say, the district round about 
Kesh, tog(‘t]ier Avith its de[)endcncies; Avith the result that, by his wise 
t'onduct, the torrent of distre.-^s and calamity Avhieli threatened to overwhelm 
tins country Avas turned aside, and the people again enjoyed that repose 
Avhich they had lost all hopes of recovering. [Verses] .... 

In the opinion of the most ignorant people, it seemed that a great piece of 
good fortune bad befallen Amir Timur, but Fate had still a thousiind successes 
ill store for him. 

After this, Amir Timur took leave of the prineics and thrcAv the shadoAV of 
his protection and care upon the tribe. He commanded troops to be collected 
between Shahr-i-Sabz and the lliver Jihun, and in a short time, having 
mustered a very large army, set out, together Avith Amir Yasuri. At this 
time a dis])ute arose among the jiriuces of datah, Avho having Avithdrawn all 
their troops from Mavara-un-Nahr, returned to the headipiarters of Tughliik 
dhmur Khan. After that, Bayazid flahlir, with the whole of his following, 
joined the side of Amir Timur and Amir Khizar Yasuri. 


CnAPTEK VI. 

TUOHLUK TIMUU KIIAN’s SECOND INVASION OF MAVARA-UN-NAHIE 

When desire for the government of Mavara-un-Nahr a second time seized 
the skirt of Tughluk Timur Khan’s enthusiasm, he prejiared an innumerable 
army and, in the month of Jamdd-aldvla of the year 7(12 (a.d. 1301), corre¬ 
sponding to the year of the Ox in the Tartar cycle, he again marched for that 

^ He probably iiieatis that he Avill make friends with the chiefs, and persuade 
them not to do the country any injury. 
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coiuitry. When lie ariived at Kliojaml, Amir l^a^^azid Jalilir eame to utlbr 
liim liis sei’vices. Amir l^ayaii Saldiiz also, as a sign of his odedieiaa^, went 
foi-ward as iar as Saniaikand to meet the Klian, and lla)! 1‘ailas, altlioiigli at 
the time of the Klian’s lirst invasion lie liad tipposecl ]iim, trusting to Prt»vi- 
(lenee, iiow' jiresented liimself berure liim. in the iiuvinwhile the Khan had 
gLven onh'is to liis men to ea[)tnr(‘ Amir Ihiyazid and [)ut him to death. 
Amir Haji Ihiih'e', fearing a similar fate, fled towards Ke.bi. He got togetlier 
some of his own liihc and led them aeross tin' .lihnn, hut tlie)^ were attacked 
liy tlie Ivashmii' ' legiment of th(‘ Jatah army, who ^\ere ])iirsiiing tliem, and 
a battle took ])lace, in which Jngham Barlas was killed, and xVmir llaji 
retired to Khoiasan. On his arrival at Khoradia, wldeli is a village ot 
lhduk-i-Juvin,“ a dependency of Sid^zvar, he was seized hy a hand of brigands 
ami, togc'thm' witli his hrotlu'r Idcgu, was killed. After the eompiest of 
Khorasan (which event made Amir limiir feel himsidf m some way avenged) 
and aftc'r some of tlnnir^ had been ])u( to death, that village hecame a lief of 
the lu'ii’s ot Amir lhi]i,and up lo the present time the inhahiiimts tliereof art* 
llieir sulijeeis and a,gents. 

Among I lie Amirs at the c<-uit of Jatah was a certain Amir Hamid, of the 
tiih(' of Kurhiknt,' who was disLingiiiHio<l above his pt'eis at the eom t by his 
wisdom and common sense. He had free access to the KHnin, and whatiiver 
he tir<»posed in the way of advice or apta'oval, was acceptable. At this time 
he liegan to jiraise and extol the virtues of Amir Timur to tlu^ Khiin, and he 
begged the Khan to restore to tlie tirince, the territory that was his by right 
of inlioritanci’. The Khaii limt a favourable car to bis entreaties, and a 
messenger was immediately des])atched to li'tch Amir Timur, d’he ])riiice 
accordingly came to the Khan, received from liirn the warmest 'welcome, 

^ All the texts hav»‘. Hu* word “ Kashmir,'* and there can lM^ no doubt of tlie 
rending. The question is as to tlie fact nicnti<)ne<l. ft seems almost impossible 
lo imagini* that then; was a. regiment of Kashmiris in the service* of the Moghul 
Khans. No <l()uht the Buddliists of Kashmir had iuiercoursi* with those of 
Kastern Turklstan, and num* espc'cially with Khotan ; find a ri*rtain nundjer 
may have found their way into tln^ s(*r\hu! of tlu5 Kliaies, hut they must have 
h<*eii differently coiistitute*d to the Kji.shmiris ol' the present day, if t]u;y Ixicfimo 
sofliers. Tossibly all strangers who eaim', into the euimtry from tlie sid(* of 
Kashmir were; called Kashmiris, ami if so there may have Ixan, Jimong them, 
J1 nidus and others wfllh snliic-ienily warlike qualitie.s to enlist as lighting-men. 
But jierhaps the most likely explanation is that they were slaves, or deseendfints 
of slaves, find of prisoners, earried off during the ejirlier Alongol invasions of 
countries in the dire<*iion of Kaslimir. In this casi*, little hut tlie name of 
Jvashmiri would have remained to such people, a century and a lialf lab'r. 

- Brobfibly the plain ol’ Juvain (or Jfigjitai Juvain), which lii's to the north 
and north-W(!st of Sahzawiir in Khorjisan. linlii.k means “a district.” Khordxha 
most likedy stands for Kuda.shali, the nfum* of a village in tluf Juvain plain, 
inarki'd on modern maps. 

By the word “ them,” the brigands seem to be intended. 

‘ iTobaldy the K<uiuk, in the Mongol jdiiral, is Iho tribe meant. Tlie Karluh 
were certainly Turks hy origin, and in Sir II. lloworth’s opinion were of the 
Highur rie-e. llashid-n<l-I)in enters them under th<^ Turki trihi-s, pure and 
simple. At the time of (Jhingiz, they appear to hav(i inhabited tin; country north 
of tlu*, Tian Shan, but biter tliey probably pushed farther towards tlie w(‘st. From 
Br. Brelschneider wi* learn that tin* lOirlulv are repeatedly noticed in tlii^ 
Chiuesi* histories under such names as Ko-n'h-lii, lla-la-luy etc. (Sec for I loworth. 
Sect. IV. of Introduction; Uashid-ud-Diii in Frdmanu’s Ohrrx. d. TiirJ:. Fd7/,v*i- 
xifintme; Bretschneidm*, ii., p}). 811-41). 0ommuiiiti(*8 of l\;irluks are found 
at the present day in and around Badakhshan, where they are regarded as Turks 
and si>euk the Turki language. 
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and was ni^pin'nfod 0()\Trnor of Kosh and ''riirnari,’ togeflinr witli Hicir 
d('j)endniu‘ics. 

fn till' winter of that year, llie Khan <leteriiiined to make*, wsr 'ipon Ainii 
ITiisain,'-’and set onL against him. Amir Husain, for Ids part, also laised an 
army and ](m 1 ir as tar as th(^ J’ivcr Vakhsli. Hero he jatched his camp. 
W'lien the Kli;in had j assi'd the Iron (Jatc’’and anived near to \\h(>re Ainu 

‘ For Tfiuidif, prcjhaiily Kthinau (soiiieUiiios wiitlon A’//////y/e) should lio read. 
'The town stands on tho /arafshan, to ihe north-east of l>okh:ira 

‘ Husain w’as grandson of tlui Amir Kazagaii, a ])rince of tin* (nix' of 
(aceording to Jhdis do la Croi.x) \\l»o liad revolted against Sultan Kazan, tin' 
“(traiid ('an”—-that is, tho Khakan of the (’liaghatai. {lUn. dr Timur Jhc , i , 
p. 2.) Tlio word Tahif is probably a corruption; it should perlmps read T(iH, a 
ditVmenet' only of a dot under one lettcn*. 

T1h‘ texts, in this place, have or “ Iron (bite,” but in all 

other places Kuhi(jli(t^ the name by ’vhieli tin' jiass was usually known. It is 
often nn'otioned by ancient travellers, but lias very rarely been visited m modem 
times, at any rate up to within the last few years, or bi'fore tho Kiissi.ins beeaine 
jiossi'ssors of iSamarlcand and Khokand. The gate.-^, in ancient times, were a 
nality, for tho Cldncse traveller lliuen Tsang, who passed the Darliand in 
(Job A.I)., describes tho defile as ‘Hdosed by folding gates clampi'd with iron.” 
(S('o Sir II. Yul(! in Wood’s H./ons', 1872, j). kviv) At tin' time of Chingiz Khan, 
will'll Chinese trivellers fre(]uently went backwards and forwards betwi'cii China 
and the conqueror’s camp in vaiious parts of (dential Asia, the pass of the fron 
(hite.s is In'queiitly mentioned under the name of Tic-mm-Kuan (literally. Iron 
(bite harrier); and one of them, the Taoist monk (Jhang Clmn, deserihes his 
passige through tho defile in 1222, with carts and an ( seort of a lumdred Mongol 
and iMiihammadan soldiers: “We crossed the mountains in a south-east direction 
and found tlu'm very high. ^Masses of rock wi-re 1)ing scattered about. 'I’he escort 
tln'inselves pulled the carts, and took two days to jiass to the other side of the 
mountains.” (Chinri^r, Mediivval Traiullrni to the ICis/, by Dr. K. Bretselmeidor, 
lS7o, pj>. 41, 42.) The gab's tliemselves seem, thus, to have disapfieared by tin- 
thirteenth century, and they had certainly done so at the beginning of tlu' 
lifteiaith, wdieu liny (tonzalez Clavijo visited the s])ol, iii the eonrso of bis em¬ 
bassy (1103-5) from Henry III. of Spain to Amir Timur. Ho wrote; “ TJieso 
mountains of tho (Kites of Iron are without woods, ainl in former times they say 
that tluue wn re gri-al gates covered witli iron iilacc-d across the pa.ss, so that no 
one could pass without an ordi-r.’* (See A’mhu.s.s//r/Ji'm/ (r. Clurijo to Court of 
Timur, by C. Iv. IMarkham, Hakluyt Series, JSolt, p. J22.) From the time of 
Don Ivuy down to 1875, when the Itussiau Hisar Ibvpeditiou passed tho Darband, 
no Eurojiean apjiears to have seen (or, at any late, to have deacribi'd) the di-tih-. 
IMr. N. A. jMayef, who aecompanied tho Kussian Expedition, described the spot 
thus: “Tho famous ravine of the Iron Cate winds through a high moiiutain 
chain, about twelve versts to the west of Derbeut. It is a narrow cleft, 5 to 
35 paces wide and about two versts long. It is known now as Buz-glmla Kbaiia 
(be , the House of Coats). Its eastern termination is 3>510 feet abovi- the sea ; its 
western termination 3710 feel. A torrent, Buz-gliala Jvbana bukik, Hows through 
it. . . (Gco^jr. Ma/jazifh’, Dec, IHlif, p. 

The term “Iron Cate,” or at any rate “ Kiilugha,” seems often to liavi; been 
aj^plied to narrow defiles in modi.T'val times; thus there is tJio gate in the 
“Wall of Alexander,” m-ar Darband, on the west shore of the Casjiiau, which 
is still, according to {Sir H. Ynle, called in Turkish Ihuiir-Kdjd, or Iron 
Cate. Another is the delile of 'I’alki leailing from tho Sairam (Nor) or Sut 
(Kul) lakti southward, to the Hi livi-r. This was called Kuhojlm by Turki- 
.speaking people, and Timur-Khahuja by tho Mongols; and Dr. liretsclmeidcr 
explains that tho word Klodtufu, or Khahja, moans, in IMongo], a pass or gate, 
while Timur sigiiilies iron. Thi^ (]hiuc.se traveller Chang-Te, in 1250, passed 
through tlie ’Falki detilc, and described it as “ very rugged, with overhanging 
rooks.” Ho sjieaks of it by a transliterated Mongol name which stands for 
“iron roadway.” Possibly—though I thirds not—it may bo this Talki Kxdugha 
wliieh tlie historians of 'J’imnr refer to wdien, in recording his last expedition but 
one against the Jatah Moghuls, they describe the route taken by the division of 
the army commandi-d by Tiiniir’s son, Omar Shaikh IMirza, from Yniduz towards 
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Husain was encamped, tlie two armies came in sight ol one aiiotln v an<l were 
])rcparing to engage, when Kaikliosni of Jvliatlan, togetlier A\illi lijs men, left 
the side of Amir Husain and joined the army of the Khan, thus breaking the 
order of baAtle of tlie furmord When Amir Husain ])ereeivcd tin's, lie turned 
and fled. ''bhe victorious ]\lian went in pursuit of him, and crossing tlie 
ridiun, penetrated as tar as Kunduz. ilis troops nillaeed all the country 
round about, as lar as the mountains of Hindu Ivusli, a? u spent the iollowing 
spring and summer in that regi<ni. 


Kashghar. At any raiii the Iron (lato near Kesh, in dVansoxiana, r nnot have 
])een meant, as Tetis do la ('roix, in reading the Zajur-NdMut^ and i’nee. relying 
upon the Jiduzdf-iis-siafd, seem to have assumed. From tlio Ynldiiz valley, Omar 
Shaikh is made to return to Amlijan by way of Km'har, Ueh-Tiirf;in, aiid 
Kaslighar, and to light a battle with an Amir of .laiah in the pass i f Knhujhd^on 
the waye Wldle it is scarecly eonceivablo that he should have marela^d first 
into the' heart of Tranaoxiana, tlnne liave met with a .Jatah Amir far in tin*, rear 
of Timur’s aimy, and then have returned Amlijan, it is jn^t possible, ^hougli 
improhable, that lie may have first made an expedition nonh-wostward to tlie 
d'alki delih^ and thence hack to Fuchar. \ auspeet that in the hills hetwoeii the 
Viildiiz and Kuchar, tliere W'as yi t another defile known by tlie name of KnhKjJm^ 
or‘Pass,’ and that it may he represented on modern maps by tin; jtass of Kui-Knle. 
'J'lus view is su[)j)()rted liy the cireiimstance tliat the vietoiy over the Jatah Amir 
is montioneil, in the /o/ur-Aoam, as having hemi won befoia^ Omar Shaikh’s 
airival at Kucliur, and witliont any allusion to a return mareh northward, for 
alter the battle, he i-^ said to have amtintud liis mareh by way of Knchar, etc., 
to Kashghar. Jn this <'ase, the translators have probably been led into calling 
the ])ass ‘‘Iron Oate,” on account of the name Ktdmjhd b( ing idenlieal vvitli one 
of those used for the Uarhaud-i-Ahanin near Kesh. in all bkoldioud, there were, 
many paJrSes in various [larts of Tuiki and ]VIoiigol-8i>eaking Asia, whieh were 
known simjily by the name Ab/b/j/Au, though they may have had more specific 
local names besides, such as Timxii% or Kidnijhd. ’flie error fallen into, in 

this case, was to apply the. Persian trnnslatioii of one uf tliesi' speeilie names, to 
all Ivulutjhdj or passe.s. (8eo (or TidUy etc., Bretselmcider’s fiVstarcAfi, p. 1‘27, 
and ii., pp. IH-o and 2I>().) 

‘ Amir Husain had put to death Kailv()b.id, the brother ol‘ Ivaikhusrii {Ilia. 

Tixuxtr Ihc.y i., p. P,)l.) Tlieso Zoroastrian names, oeein ring in Jvliatlan at 
this period, arc remarkahh'. As regards tlie state or province of Khatlfm, Khiitlan, 
or Kliotl, Sir H. Yule located it (in 1872) somewhat north of the piesoiit KolfL]> 
and vvi'st of Darvvaz; but Mr. Mayef, who travelleil in this region tlin-e years 
liter, helievi’S Jxiirgfui-Tnho (/.e, Kurghan Tipa) on tlio lower Siiikiuil) (or 
Vakhsh) and a short distance west of Kolab, to liav^e been the centre of ilio 
ancient Khatlaii. He ipiotes Ibii Dast, an author of tin* tmih eeiitury, to the 
etfect that the kingdom of Khotl, or Khatlan, included the lower valley of the 
Yaklish and that of the Jvafir-nahaii, witli the town of Kahadiaii, and reached 
also to Faizahad on the upper waters of that river. Jvhallaii existi'il at least 
down to the eud of tin; tltteeiith eiuitiiry, for in 1P)8 wo lind Jvhnsru Shah, of 
Kunduz, bestowing the governorship of it on Ids brother Walk JJoth the State 
and the name have since disappeared. (See Ybile ./. U. ^1. , vi., j>t. 1, 1872, 

p. 07, and his maj) in ^Y^)od’s Oxuf^, 1872 ; Mayef in (HiOijrdph. Mdij , Dec.. 187G, 
]). J28 ; Krskiiio Hid. of IndlUy i, p. 200; and Mtmoirs of Jlabci-y jip. xxxii. >^'< 1 .) 
The Chinese of live Ming period knew the country hy^ the names K<<~lr-l(ui<f and 
/fa-fiddn. (Pret.v.dmeider, ii., pp. 277 and J15.) 
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CHAPTER VJL 

TJIE UKTUEN OF TUGHLUK TIMUR KITAN 10 JUS OWN OAPn Al.. 

On tiio approach of autiuini, the Khali set out for Saiiiyik.nul, and on the 
journey ;L^ave oruers for Amir iiayaii Sahluz to he killed, accord me; to tl»e c< no 
of the IVloL^hiilsd When he leached Samarkand, he had the whole of I\lava,ia- 
un-Kahr under liis command and rule, and all the nobles and j)rinces of tlnj 
country were compelled to swear allep;iance to him. Some, liowcwa-, wlioui 
he sus[)ccted of treachery, he treated as he had treated Amir Kayan Salduz. 
Others, whom he found he could rely on, he bestowed favours and distiiudions 
upon, lie entrusted the yovernmcnL of the conquered districts to his son 
Ilyas Khwaja Oyhlan, an<l he assigned to him a number of the. amiis and 
soldiers of the army of datah, over whom he appointed Beyjilc. Amir 'fimur 
was charged with the most important duties in the adiiiinistiation of the State, 
under the orders of the youne; prince;: and when the Khan had assured Jnm- 
sclt of tlie sa.^aeity of Amir Timur, he haiuh'd over the whole direction of the 
vStati' to him, and K'turned to bis own s(‘at of government. Tu^hluk 'fimur, 
in sliort, a,'.^ain left the country of IMavara-un-Nahr. Ileliad ‘;i\eu supreme 
authority over all the princes and iieoplc* of datah, to Amir Ih'Ajik, and had 
dej)uted Amir Timur to look to the wcltlrre of the pco[)le. But. Amir Bcgjik 
did not obey the instructions of the Kbaii, for not only did In; exercise 
tyranny and violence, but even attempted open n'volt fanainst tlu' Khaiij, 
When Amir dhmur saw that the orders of tlio Ixbau were not beiui^ cnm[)lii'd 
witli, and that, in consequence, the vStat<; would tall into disorder, he did not 
think lit. to Slav any longer in the country, but tied, with the iiite.ntioii ot 
diseovciing Amir Husain. Since beeould kairn no news of tlie whereabouts uf 
Amir Husain, he turned towards the deserts.' 

^ The term is lia Ydsdl, rai^ditidun. It may he taken to mean, to try a, man 
and punish liim (in t his case with death) according;' to tlie system of tlie Ydsd/,. 

'rii(^ Ydzdh\ or >h's.sv?, Ydza, ete. (.sometimes calh <1 the TtfnJt,), was the h^gal 
code nf Ihc IMoiigols, said to have been instituted by CJiingiz Klian. Pe'tis (i(> Ja 
Croix hands it down in twoiity-tw’o sections, but says that there were other 
sc(;iions which have not been .sj)eciJicd by tlu; antlioritics he used. DegmAnes 
suinmari'.es from l\h,is, but omits tlu; 2‘2nd section. Section I] of the Ya.^ak 
forbids any ])riiu'e, under pain of deatli, to cause himself to be proclaimed Khan, 
without having hrst been elected by agemual ass(;mbly, or l)i( t (called Kfirilfai), 
formed of the chiefs of lliu nation. (Pe'tis do la Croix, llhl. <lr Gcwjhiz 
p. US : I)(‘guiguos, Jli^L <hs Jltnia, iii., pj). 72-d.) Peiiaiidot, on tlu; autiiority of 
Mirkliiiud and Khundamir, calls the Ydz<i tlu; leligiou of the IMongols, bat this 
can hardly lx* corrc'ct. (Ancit nf Arconnt.'f o/’ Ind'ni <ui<l C/r/l/o, p- IdU.) 

l>al)er often alludes to the Tmvt//, and expiessly says that they wrn'o not “of 
divine ajvpointnieiit,” though they 1 1 ad been held in respeet by all liis fore fat liers. 
Krsk'im; translates tlu; word “Institutions’* (of Chingiz ixlian), and says, “they 
seem to have hei'ii a eoUection of the old usages of the Mogliul trilies . . . pio- 
bably merely tiaditionary, and ni;ver reduccal into writing.” Jn Bal)(;r*s days 
they wen; still re.spected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law 
of iiis kingdom, “•since they had heiai introduced befon; the IMnsidman ndigion, 
and were, in many respects, inconsistent with the Koran,” {jrdx r, xlvid , .svv/.) 
Sir II. Jloworth has fully discuss(;d the Yaza or dhirah in the Indinn Anh\jn<(nf 
for duly, JSS2. [n Aiiiyot’s Tntan-Mantrhon-Frai^nis (l7<St>, i., p. xviii.) 
Tourn, or 'rnmudf is said to bo the Arabic equivalent of 

Atirza Haidar bn^iks olf liere at an interesting jiart of the adventures of 
d'ininr and Husain. Tdie /jtfar-jYoma j^oes on to relate how Timur wandeied 
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Ilyas Khwdja Khdu. 

In Kliurt, tho su])stanco of what wo find in tin* Moghul 
traditions is, that Tiighlnk Timur Khan’s dominions extended as 
far as Samarkand and even further, hut no precise facts have 
come down to us. Amir Bulaji, who has been already mentioned 
as having raised Tughluk Timur Khan to the Khanate, sought 
nine privileges for himself from tho Khan, whi* li privileges had 
been granted to his ancestors by Chingiz Khsin, and which my 
family have inherited. I have seen them myself. They were 
written in Kunduz, in the Moghul language, and T mo^ tion this 
circumstance because, by it, the Moghuls prove that the Khan’s 
rule extended as far as Kunduz. It is stated, in the Zafar-Ndma, 
that the Khan died in the year 7G4. The Moghul trnditions say 
that Tughluk Timur, at the age of 10, was brought from [the] 
Kalinak | country] by Amir Bulaji, as has been related ; at tho 
ago of 18 iie became Khan, at the age of 24 he b ;came a ^Musub 
man, and died at the ago o^ .31. He was born in tbo year 730. 


CHArTEK VIII. 

ILYAS KlIWAJA KHAN. 

The Moghuls have preserved no traditions concerning this Ilyas 
Khwaj.a Khan, but I have heard my father mention his naims 
and tho Z<if(ir-N(h)i(t makes ocjcasional mention of him, in (‘con¬ 
nection with other events. Those passages I have transcribed in 
substance. 


CnABTEK IX. 

UKTOKN OF AMIR TIUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR TO TAIKHAN AND HADAKH 
SHAN, AND THE TREATIES BETWEEN THEM. 

The two princes then proceeded to Kunduz, and there collected soiin*, tr()o])s 
rroni tile tribe of lloldai.^ Thence tlaiy marched towards Ihidakhshan, and 


on througli the deserts of Khiva, till at lengtli lie found Husain near the wells of 
Saghej; how they went on together to Khiva, where T.akil, or .Takil, tho 
governor, tried to seize them by treachery—a design which they frustrated by 
again taking to tho desert, where they met with a aeries of adventures, until at 
last they fell in with friends, and colhvted a small force willing to follow them. 
(Hist, dr Timur Ber,, i., pp. 45-54.) These were the adventures of Timur wl)icli 
attracted the attention of Gibbon. 

* Or Buruldai—the reading is uncertain. 
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when they arrived at 'raikhaii,^ tliey coiiclutled a peace witli tlie Kinys of 
Badakhshaii and ellaced every trace of bitterness of feeling. From there 
again they went to Arhang,“ where they crossed the river onto the side of 
Sali-Sarai,^ and advanced towards Khatlaii; then, luiving traversed tlie desert, 
they arrived at a T^hice called Gulak,^ where they encamped. In accordance 
with the words “ and we have ordained the night as a time for repose,” they 
retired to rest. After Amir 'rinuir had taken off his clothes, with the inten¬ 
tion of going to bed, and laid withdrawn his blessed feet from the fatiguing 
companionship of his boots, Amir Husain sent a peison to beg liim to come 
to liim, and when ho arrived, he found, among those present in the assembly, 
Pulad Bugha and Shir Bahrain. Amir Husain began to make complaints ot 
Shir Bahrain to Amir Timur, saying : “ We arc now close upon the enemy ; 
this is not the time for him to abandon us; it is not acting in an honourable 
way.” Amir ff'imiir did his best to induce Shir Bahram not to desert them, 
but without success, and this latter set out for Biljavan,'' 

In the meanwhile, the news was confiimcd that Tuglduk Salduz and 
Kaikhusru were advancing with tin; army and many of the Amirs of Jatah, 
and besides these there were assembled, between Jala'’ and the “ Bridgi; of 
ketone” i vo/g///]," 'rimur son of Bubakan, 8arik, {Shengum, 'rughluk 

Khvvaja brother of llaji Beg, Kuj ff’iinur son of Begjik, and otluu- com¬ 
manders of thousands [Z/oy/fO/] ar.d regiments [/.acs7/////] v\i(li fifty thousand 

* TuilJnUi is often found written for d’alikan. 'Hieie we?e scwa-ral places of 
this name in Ivhorasan and l*ersia, but the town alhuh^d to here is the one which 
lies about foity-four imles cast of KuikIuz. Abiil-feda tells us that it was distant 
from the border of “ Khotal”—/.c.. Khathin—sev(‘n tiuMsangs, or some twenty- 
eight miles. (Reinaud’s transh, ii,, pt. 2, p. 207.) 

- Arliaiuf (or Arheng, or Arhenk) has been sliown, by Sir H. Yuh', to hav(' 
been a snudl state lying “astride upon the Oxusf^ to the north-west of Talikaii, 
mid near the present Hazrat Tmani. JMis <le la t koix mentions its being on tlie 
soutli of tlie ()xus, near Sali-Sanii, but bis geograjiby is not always quite 
aeeuralo. In tlie InstituUx of Tininr^ Arliang is spoken of in coimeetiou with 
Kliath'm, ami as if adjoining that province (p. 00). 

ASaUSornl is marked liy IVtis on tin; north bank of ilio Uxus, and may 
jierbaps be represented by the present village of Sarai, shown on some modern 
ma])s about twelve* miles below tlie mouth of tlie Jvokclia. !::?a]i-Sarai is ofteai 
mentioned in the; Zafor-Ntima, and was no doubt the site of a ford across the 
Oxus. (Hist. (If TituKv /he, i) 

‘ A village called Gali'iiudan is marked on Majefs map, about halfway between 
tlui Bridge and Baljuiin, wbieh may perhaps rejire.^^ent Gulak, (iho. Dec., 

bS76.) It is obviously the same jdaco as that inmiiioncd lower down, under the 
name of Ka(<ih or DosJit-i-Kulal: (p. 228). 

Baljnaii—of modern maps. 

'■ Or S(ti Jutd —proliably a spot lying northward of the Briilge. 

" Tliis bridgii is often mentioned by mediieval and even ancient authors. (See 
^Tilc in Wood’s fAivos, p. Ixxxii.) It span.s the Upper Yakhsh (or Suikhab), where 
the river is crossed by the road leading from Baljuan, north-westward to Faizabad 
and Katirmiliam Tin; tirst modern description of tlie locality was that of IMr. Mayef, 
after his journey of 1870. He wrote: “ When* the A'akhsh apjiroaches the boundary 
of the Khanate of Bukhara, it rushes through a nariow valley, licmmed in by the 
steep slopes of the Nur-tagh aud Khoja-Yiikur [ranges]. This defile, at one of 
its narrowest parts, where the rocks approach each other within twenty jiaces, is 
spanned by the W(*ll-known stone bridge of l*ul-i-Hcngi. An exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult jiath leads up to this bridge from the hank of the Vaklish .... At many 
parts of it stiqis are cut into the rock. . . .” {GeograjAimil Matj., Dec., 1870, 
p 228.) Kostenko’s Gazetteer says the length of the bridge is ten paces, and 
that it is supported on two projecting rocks, rising high above the level of the river, 
wliicli is not more than twenty paces in width. The steps cut in the rocks are 
also mentioned here (Uussiidi-l'urJiistau Gazetteer, Calcutta, 1882, ii, p. 182.) 
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Timur passes the Stone Bridge, 

jiien, thuUL!,li uiore six thous;ind had deserted the royal caiDp. But 
Amir Timur placed linii trust in the assistance of God, and comforted his men 
with the verse, “JIow many armies small in number, have overcome intinite 
hosts, by the permission ot God,” which he seemed to hear repealed in his ear 
by a voice from the unseen world. 

[Verses]: the ocean of the world be full of alligators, 

And desert and mountain full of tigers, 

It a man have good fortune for a fiiend, 

Not a hair of his head will be touched. 

With two thousand brave men, ho marched out to meet the euem > ,and the 
opposing forces met on the Stone Bridge. A battle ensued which lasted Jrom 
early morning till nightfall; and during all that d:iy these bravf and 
expeiienced warriors loiight, until they liad no stiength led to (‘ontimie. 
Moreover tin iuecpiality of the forces w-as gieat. 

Amir Idmor, consideiing the situation, saw that victory could not be with 
his sid(*, if the sword ot valour w^re not biightcncd with the ])olish of go.xl 
counsel, and he understood that if the arrows of com'age w'cre not let lly fiom 
the thumb-stall ot deliberation, its whistling would not sound to them as 
news ot triumph. These things he pondered in his mind, until the lecd of 
assurance and conviction, painted a picture of welfare and safety upon the 
tablet of his ciilighieiicd intelligence. 


OlIAr'J’NU X. 

jniLiii’s uAssAoi-: uf thf kivkr at thk stonk iuiidoe, and TUF FldCdir 

OF TJIK ARMY OF .lATAII. 


Aniiid iMuii ordered Amir Musa, Amir Muvayid Arlat and Uebkara Bahtulur, 
with a toree of oOO [ucked men, to wait tor the enemy near the Stone Bridge*, 
while he himselt, with loOO men, swam the river at midniglit and took up 
his })osition on the mountains. On the following day, the sentimds of the 
('iiemy saw, by their footprints, that they bad crossed the river dining the 
night; and they w^ere very mueh jxrturbed in consequence. When night 
set in, Amir Timur commanded his soldiers to light a great number of tires 
(*n the summits ol the highest ot the mountains; and at the sight of these 
lires the enemy w’ere seized with fear and terror, so that they lost heart and 
lied. Thus did God, without the trouble of a battle, scatter this numerous 
army, which was in the proportion of ten warriors to one of their opponents. 
“ Verily God giveth the victory to whomsoever lie will.” 

The enemy being thrown into llight and confusion, Amir Timur rushed 
down the mountain with his army, like a raging lion or a mighty boiling 
torrent, and pursued them as tar as Gujarat’—falling upon them with his 
life-taking sword and his soul-biting lance, till the road was covered with 

* This name may read Gujnrdh. I cannot identify the place. 
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Flip;ht of the Army of Jatah. 

the heaps of their slain. In this place he halted, victorious and hapi)y, while 
Amir Husain with the rest of the army continued the pursuit. This 
victory hel])e(l to spread the fame of Amir 'fiTnur and much encouraj::('d his 
troops, reelinj^ the reality and importance of the advantages he luul just 
secured, Amir Timur again set out with two thousand men; and when he- 
arrived at Kuhlagha,^ the people of Kesh and the districts round about, 
tlecing from the army of Jatah, kept coming to him in detachments, with 
offers to serve him if he would protect them. Out of the two thousand men 
Amir Timur had brought with him, he selected three hundred iis his own 
special bodyguard. With these lie advanced, commanding the ri'st to stay 
behind, lie then sent on two hundred of these men, under the Amirs 
Sulaimaii Barlas, Chakui Barlas, Bahrain Jalair, Jalaluddiu Barlas, Sairuddin 
and Yultimur, to Kesh, telling them to divide into four si]uadrons, and 
ordering every man to suspend from eithm* side of his horse, a large leafy 
branch, in order that much dust might be raised and so cause tlui governor of 
Kesh, if he saw them, to beat a retreat.- 'fhe}^ cairied out his orders exactly, 
so that when they entered the plains of Kesh, the governor, frighteiual at 
the sight of so much dust, took to ilight, and they (aitcMa'd the town, where 
they occupied themselves with the appointmi'iit of oflicia’s and the like. 

ddius the houndless favour of (iod descended in such a manner upon this 
king, that by means of sparks of liia; he was able to put an army to Hight, 
and with dust to coinpier a town. 

[Yerse]: ddic evil (‘ye was distant from him, for greater successes than tlicso 
it is impossible to conceive. 

At that time Ilyas Khwaja Khan was encam])ed at Tash Arighi, which is 
farumh(p distant from Kesh; he had round him his noblf^s and jtrinec's 
and an innumerable army. About this time Tughluk Timur Khan died, 
I Hugh ddmur and Amir Hamid can e to announce the news to Ilyas Khw:ija 
Khan and to bring him back to his tribe, that he might rule in his 
father’s stead. 

IMeanwhile, Amir Timur, with one humlred chosen men, having marched 
all the night, came to Khuzar, and when day broke, the people of that town 
learnt the- arrival of that royal [»rincc and hastened out to kiss the grcuuMl 
ill obeisance to him. He then combined the troops of Khuzar and Kesh, and 
put Khwaja Salibari in command of tlie rearguard. With this mighty army 
lie set out fur Chekadalik, and on arrival there, ]>itched his camp. At that 
place too, he was joined by Muhammad, sou of Salduz, with sevi'ii regiments, 
and he remained there seven days. In tln^ meanwhile, Amir Husain arrivi'd 
with his own forces, and with thoso that Amir 'riiniir had loft behind at 
Kuhlagha. Shir Bahrain also, who had se])aratcd from them in the deseiT 
[or plain] of Gulak, in order to visit his own people, now rejoinc-d them, 
after an absence of forty-three days, d’hey then all set forth together, under 
the command of Amir Timur and Amir Husain, in the direction of Khuzar, 
and on their arrival there, visited the tomb of Kiiwaja Ticsmes,'’ in the naiiui 
of whose blessed spirit they made a solemn alliance and swoi’c eternal 
iViendship. 

^ Tlio Iron Gates. 

“ Lit. “and if a daruqlui [superintendent] werti them he would dee.’'—R. 

^ There appears to be something wrong about this name. It should be, 
]irobably, the tomb of Shams-ud-Din. 
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CTTAFTER ^T. 

I’llK J)ILKAM OK AMIR TIMUR, WlIICll HE LOOKS UPON AS A UOOl) OMKN, 

AND MTllCU INDlKMvS DIM TO AIAKE AVAR ON ILYAS KIIWAIA KHAN. 

'ruu Troj^het (iipuii whom he the pence of (Jod) said: “True dreams arc one 
of the lorty-six gifts of ])rophecy,” and tlie explanation of this tradition is 
that wlien tlio all-knowing, all-powerful flrod (may lie he exalted and 
magnified), ])laces upon the forehead of some great person the distinctive 
mark of Ilis lavoiir, Jle so enlightens him that lie causes liim to understand 
the secrets of the invisihle world, reveals unto his human spirit, the things 
(hat are to come to pass, and makes him aware of occurrences that have 
not yet taken place. dose})h was informed, by revelation, of the coming 
(it his father and brothers several years hefore that event took ])lace. And 
Muliammad, ITince of (he ITophcts, had revealed to liim the comtucst 
of Mekka, 

In the same way, ns Amir 1dmnr was one day reflecting upon the. strails 
\\v. was in, and the smallness of his anny in comparison with that of the 
enemy, ai I considering what would he the h(*st line of action, he fell asleep, 
and heard a \oice say to him, in ehuj^uent language: “Jle of good cheer an<l 
grieve not, for God has given you viiTory.” When he awoke from his 
slumher, he asked, “ Did anyone speak V” All presenl replied, “ indeed not! ” 
So he was convincaul that- the words were spokcai hy a voice from heaven, and 
(hat (lie sweet-s(‘(mted hreeze of good news had blown from the rose-garden 
of Golfs gracionsness and favour. Ilis confidenee in the assistance of God 
was absolute, and lie went, to Amir Jlnsain with fresh enthusiasm and 
renew'ed vigour, lellmg him what liad liapixmed. The good tidings wau'e 
spread about among all the troops, and (hey were* much encouraged ; their 
obedient liearts blossomed out, as do the rosehiuls with the. zepliyr ot 
the mom. 


niTAITGIt AIL 

LAriLL OK AAlLi: HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR WL'I’H 'IHM ARMY OF 
JA'I’Air. VICTORA" OK THE AMIRS OVER THE .lATVH. 

Amik iliSMN and Amir 'rimiir, having olfen'd ipi ])iaise and thanksgiving 
to the Padishah of Padishahs (may Ilis name he exalted), moimted tlieir 
horses and began to make [reparations for battle. They divided the army 
into twT) paits; Amir Husain commanded the right wdng, and raised the 
victorious standard, while Amir Timur led the left wing of his tr()0[)s, Avho 
were so accustomed to victory. Having arranged all tins, and having put 
the army into order of battle, tliey wauit forward. 

The enemy meaiiwddle were at 'IVish Aviglii, and they, in the same manner, 
divided tlieir forces into two [nuts; ilyds Khwaja Ivhan and Amir Hamid 
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Victory of Timur and Husain 

conimaiulmg tla* k-ft wing, ami Amir Tiik Timur ami Amir llcgjik tlm right. 
The opposing armies, ha\iug drawn themselves up in order of hattlo,' attacked 
one anotlier with vigorous onslaught. 

[Verses]: ddie world and time ranged themselves on his side, 

You Would liave thought he wns about to oveicome the 
universe*. 

Xor tlu^ shining sun nor tlie mo(»n looked imjre* hiilhaul 
than did his army. 

11 is lroo[)s on a sudden raised a loud cry 
And their sjicar ])oints made the clouds brig)it. 

The ligliting ])eg;m at a place called Kaba iMatan, and clamour and 
shouting tilled the vault oi the heavens, 'rhe first attack was made*, upon th<’ 
soldiers of Amir 'J'imiir, by the scouts of the enemy, who Avere boasting of 
tlie su])erioiity of tlieir army in numbers, and were burning for the fray. 

Jbit'fimur, keeping his foot as iirmly tixc«l upon the spot where he was 
standing, as was his kingdom upon its foumlations, seized his bow' and arrow 
and made his left arm like an ^////‘aiid his right arm like a Ddl,^ 

[Verses] .... 

And his soldiers, in imitation of their king, discharged their missiles into 
the suids of the emany, just as the starry army of the moon let tly their 
shooting stars; and the rcc'd of tlui ariow- -aeeonling to the wools we have 
ordained them as missiles against the evil spirits’—made such writing Aviih 
the blood of the scouts, that not one of them remained alive. . . .' 

Among those slain were 'fuk Timur, a lleg, brother of llegjik, Daulat Shah, 
and two ['rinccs besides, who were both of them leaders of the other army. 

[Verses] ; Of all tlicsc daring men not one was left, 

Ihit all fell wretchedly, of lile Ixaeft. 

Tdio tw'u armies then lUshed u])on one another, and blood llowiul from the 
enemy as if it were tears from a thousand eyes. 

[Vci’ses]; 'fhey charged one amdher like gnat mountains; 

'I’he desert became a sea of blood; 

Vou w'ould liave sai«l that tulijis had 
S[)rimg up on the face of the earth.* 

Tlie attacks and ebaiges of the veteran warriors grew’ more freipieiit, ami 
the waves of the ocean of combat increased. Amir Timur, in accordance 
w’itli the blessed promise (tlianks be to God, wlio has aided and blc.ssed us), 
w'as able to overcome and put to rout tins enormous army, iu comjiarison 
Avith Avhieh liis ow n Avas but as a drop t)f rain. “ And there is no victory but 
from God.” 

Amir 11} as Khwiija, Amir Begjik, Iskaudar Oglihin, Amir Hamid and 
Amir Yousuf were taken prisoners. But the generosity, eominoii to all dTirks, 
Avas favourable to the Khan, fen* the soldiers avIio had captured him, Avhen 
they recognised him, Avitliout saying anything to their leaders, mounted him 

* Ym^dl. Peiis do la Croix says “ formed a crescent.”—B. 

- That is, he drcAV his Ihiav to the ear, straightening his left arm like the 
siraight Arabic, letter (ilif, and bending his right like the crooked ddl.^ 

‘‘ Idle rhetoric, Avliich continues for some lines, is omitted.—R. 

'* Tliis is in allusion to tlie blood-rcd tulips which cover the ground in spring, 
in some parts of the Central Asian steppes. 
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over the Aviirs of Jatali. 

and IJcc^jik (>n horseback and set them at libeity. Ikit tlie other captives 
they kept bonnd. On tlic same mVl)t, Amir 'Timiir continued his march 
until he reached the River Yam, in order tn cut oft the ndreat of the enemy, 
of wliom many ]\ad l)een killed. 

[Verse]: From their blood, the water of the stream berame like wine. 

Amir Chagii and Amii S.ufuddin, at hi.'^ euinmand, marclied against 
Samarkand. 'I'hey coiupiered this town in the In ginning of the y(\ar Tdo of 
the llajra [a.J). 13d-)], eorresjionding to the year of tlie C'roeodih' [Lui] of the 
'fartar cycle. 

Amir Timur, wdio was attended by .success in all his endeavours and 
desires, hastened to hold counsel with Amir Husain and Shir Bahrain, and 
then set out in pursuit of the enemy. Having crossed the river at Khojand, 
he lived his royal camp at d'ashkand, and there, in ord(*r that liis good 
fortune might not be quite perfect, he was aftlicted with a few days’ sickness. 
[Verses] .... 

Both Amir Timur and Amir Husain W’ere for a slnu-t time a ])r(*y to 
a malady in that jilace. But they weie soon released from the house of 
sickness; and the illustrious Princess IJljai Turkan arrived in safety 
from Kar.^ 

[Verse] : Bilkis again returned to Sulaiman. 

Amir ddimir then resolved to return, and theiefore recrossed the river at 
Khojand. Being seizi'd with a desire to hunt, ho threw out a ring of beaters 
round a large extent of country, and Amir Husain did the same thing in a 
place called Hazak Bulbul. d’h(‘y s('t out from ()[)posi(e directions towards 
Akar Kamar. Several days wercs{)ent in pleasure and amusinnenl, according 
to the words, Seize the ojiportunity while you may,’’ and then they returned 
in safety to Samarkand. 

At the joyful advent of this aiigmentcr of happiness and decorator of 
kingdoms, the ])eoplc of that district were illnminctl by the protecting dust of 
the royal prince, so that the evils of the buffetings of events, which had cre])t 
in among high and low, were cured by the healing properlies of his humanity 
and enc(»uragement. 


(JIIAPTEK XIII. 

• 'ONFKREXi^K [KURIL I'Al] BETWEEN AMIR HUSAIN AND AMIR TtMUR ; 
AM) rilE RAISING OF K.VBIL SHAH OCIIIAn TO I'HE RANK OF KHAN. 

When the countries of ^lavaia-mi-Xahr and d’lnkistan, tegethor witli all 
their dependencies, had been delivered from the domination and oppression of 
the peo[)lo of Jatah, no one of the chief princes or more important generals 

* There is nothing to sliow whore the first part of ibis eanqiaign took place, 
and I cannot trace the names. It seems that the Jatali army invaded the valley 
of the Zarafshan, and if so Yam may stand fur Jam, to the south-west of 
Samarkand, and Kaha Matan for Mitan, to the north-west of it. Kur may also 
he read Knz or Gaz. 
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would to the orders and comniands of another;* for all the chiefs of 

tubes, making; boast of tlie larjj^e nuinl)ei* of llieir subjects and Iblloweis, 
wislicd to retain iiide[)eiidence and W(juld sutfer no control. For it has been 
said : A number of j)cople without a central unity to direct tlieni, will 
perish, and a kiiie,(lom without a ruha- to c;ive laws to the inhabitanis, and 
])r(!vent tlieiii transgressing the same, will most certaiidy fall into a state of 
disor(l(‘r. 

[Verses]: A world without a leader is like a body without a head. 

A lieadlcss body is worth less than the dust of tlie road. 

Fnder those conditions, Amir Husain and Amir Timur took counsel 
together, and determined that it would be advisable to set up, as Khan, one of 
the descendants of (Jhaghatai Khan, wdiile for the execution of this plan they 
convoked an assembly of all the chiefs and princes, in the year 705 of the 
llajra [a.d. Flbd-l], to discuss the settlement of the affairs of the hTate. 
T'hey tinally delei mined to appoint Kdbil 8hah Oghlaii as Klniii. lie was the 
b(tn of DurjijSon of Ik'hikadi, son c»f IFiva Khan. In order to avoid the trials 
and troubles of ])ublic life, he had taken to ways of poverty and solitude, 
and had clothed himself like a darvish. They resolved to divest him of his 
]K)or garments, and to array his noble 6gure in the richly-embroidered robi'S 
of the Khanship. To this end: 

[Verses] : They jircpared a splendid ban([uet, 

'That what was small might become great. 

They sought the whole world over 
For gold and silver and gifts. 

^riioy succeeded in placing Kaldl ShahOghlan U])on tlie thione; and, as ^vas 
customary among the Turkish Sultans, he w\as ])resented with a goblet.-' 

[Ver.Mis] ; 

All the mighty rulers and ])roud princes, at one time 
Feiit the knee nine times in obeisance to him. 

Amir Haidar Andarkhudi'* was given over to Zinda llashang who (‘xeculed 
him on that same night. [Verses] .... 

When the country ha<l once again been brought under the rule of Amii 
'fiimii-, he made a great display of liis liberality and hospitality, and gave n 
great feast in honour of Amir Ilasaiu. Jlis own stewards prepared tin* 
haiapiet. 

Amir Tdmnr showed miicli favour to his own s[>eeial subjeets, and bestowed 
suitable [iresents on Amir Husain. 

[Verses]: Ho gave him the most magnificent gifts, 

Such as liorses, sw’ords, helmets «aiul belts. 

Since the father of Amir Haidar was ou the most friendly terms with 
Amir Timnr, lie was invited to the feast; for his intelligence had received 
brightness from the jiolisli of cx2)ericnce of long years. With him and Amir 

* Tile meaning is jim-Iiaps; they would not submit to Timm* and Husain.—K. 

“ TJiat is; Tliey pri'sentod liim with th(‘ royal goblet of the Sultans of 
dhirkihtaii. -lb 

Of Andarkluid, or AmVJini, 
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IFiisain, he discussed the advisahility of setting]; Amir Hamid and Fskandar 
Oi^ldan at liberty ; and Amir Husain (in spite of tlie words 

[Vc'rses] : Wlieii your enemy Falls into your hands 

Keep him at a distance, lest he hint you again and you will repent) 

out of consideration for the noble-mindedness of Amir Timur, did not refuse 
liis entreaty, but gave sanction for the two ])nsoners to be released. 

As soon as Amir Husain liad set out for Sali-Sarai, his resideui'e in liis own 
province, Amir Timur sent Amir Hand and Amir Saifuddin to release the 
two prisoners, and to bring them back with all respect and honour; but 
Kayazid and Aiman, who had the custody of Amir Hamid and Iskandar 
()gld:in, on seeing the two messengers, thought they had come to kill Amir 
Hamid, and therefore hastened to ]mt him to deatli, one giving him a blow 
with a mace and the other striking him with a sword. Such was the (aid of 
Amir JFamid. When Amir Husain heard of this, he said ; “ Tlie work of the 
servant was better than the work of the master,’’ and at once sent a messenger 
in search of Iskandar Oghl.in, to kill him. 

[Verse] : Against the arrow of destiny there is no slrleld. 

During the winter of that year, Amir Husain and Amir 'riniiir devoted their 
attention to the internal affairs of the State, so that the country attaimid a 
condition of perfect peace and prosperity. 


(HIArTHH XTA^ 

THE JUTTl.E OF THE MIRE.^ 

From the garden abounding in thorns and adorned with flowers, the sweet 
ze[)hyr reached to nostrils of those whose souls had been siait u])on th(‘ 
battle-field of misfortune and grief. They heard the good tidings that (Jod 
often crowns our best endeavours and most fervent wislies with calamities 
and hardships. [Verses] .... 

Happiness often results from the traces left by misfortune, and a state of 
equanimity and success often has its origin in distress and failure. 

[Verses.] .... 

The course of events in the time of Amir Timur is a proof and example of 
the above truths. 

For when the winter (during which he had devoted his time to the peaceful 
administration of the atfairs of his State) had passed, and s\)ring at length 
arrived; (When the WRrrrior spring had raised the standards of the tnlips and 

* Ivnown as th(^ battle of Lai —mud or iniro. It apjioars to have been 
fought on tlie riglit hank of tlie Siliim (.Faxarti's) hetweon Chimiz and (old) 
les : “ Bataille des Bourbiers.” 
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had led out hirf army of green ]>l!ints into the ])]ains of gardens and meadows, 

[Verses]: d'he morning breeze led out his army towards tlie fertile plains 
And made ready the weapons and arms of war. 
lie made spears of the buds and shields of the ios('^, 
d'lie spcarpoiiits he made bom sharpened thorns) 

[When spiing set in] news eame that the ho<ls of datah wi-re again oii Iheii 
uay towards this country [/.e., ]\lavara-iin-Nahr]. Amir Vimur began at one(‘ 
(0 (’ollcct his army together, and sent to inform Amir Husain of (he report. 
The latter ordered Pulad Ihigha and Zinda Hasham, son of Muhammad 
Aperdi, and ^falik Bahildur to collect their forces and set out with all possible 
s])eed to join Amir Timur. 'Iliey nud, and at once marched together against 
the enemy. On their arrival at Akai,' they inspected the cavalry and beasts 
of buiden, and reunained there several <lays to take advantage of the excelleneci 
of the ])asturage. Departing thence, they crossed the Iliver Sihim'^ and 
eneam|)ed [on tin* opposite side]. Amir Husain hastened on in the direction 
of the enemy, with a large body (,f nnai, till he came to the banks of the 
river, when? he (aioght sight of some of their outposrs. 

Amir Timur now remov<Hl his (‘amp to the liver-sidc, between Chinaz and 
Tashkeud, and commanded his men to fortify their tents, which they did 
with great care. ]\reanwhile Amir Husain ciusschI the Sihun A\ith his wlndo 
army, and halted in the (‘ntrenchments [y//(ov7n/7] destined for his troops. 
'The enemy had also encam[)ed on the sanui siih* of the river, ha\ing reaclu'd 
it at early morn. Amir 'fimur and Amir Ilusain once more advanced, and as 
soon as the scouts of the two Ibici's eamc in sight, ])r(‘[tnration.s were mad(* 
for battle and each army was arrayed in lighting ord(‘r. Amir Ifnsain 
commanded the right wing, and d'irlanji lilat hal the rearguaid; his van¬ 
guard was under the command of Uja Iktu Irdi,' Shir Ibdiram, Pulad Ihigha, 
Parhad Aberdi, Bialik Hahadui, and many other valiant soldiers. Amir 
Timur, who was tin; soul of tin* whole army, led the left wung, and he 
appointed Amir Sar Ihigha, with the triiie of l\i[)chak, to the rearguard, and 
d'iinur Khwaja Oglilan to the vanguard. Close at his side he ke[)t Amir 
(diagu, Amir Saifiiddin, Amir Murad Darlas, Abbas Bahadur, and many (Alier 
brave men of the swmrd. 

In tliis order they attacked the enemy, but in pursuance with the words: 
‘‘ It is an (wil day for you when you boast of your own strength or numbers,” 
they were not spared from an unexpected punishment, for the army of datah, 
which, in spite of its su])erionty in numbers, had been defeated at Kaba 
Matan, now that they found their opponents exceeded them in numbers, had 
recourse to magic, and sought aid from the Jadah stone, which possessed 
supernatural properties.^ 

’ This spot must have Ix'en near the left bank of the 8dmu, mA far below 
Khqjaud, aud is probably tlie ])laco called Akar Kumar above (j). 29). 

- Some MSS, of the Zajar-Nama say they crojrsed the Sihun at Khojand. 

This name might read Ulja V'etu Ab(*rdi.—K. 

The snper.stition of the Jadah stone is often alhid(*d to by Baber. Erskino 
says the stone was called by tlu.* Arabs Ilajar-nt-Maftar, or tlie rain stone, by 
the Turks Yedtlt-tduh.^ and by the Persians ISang-i-dth. The author, a little 
lower down, spc'aks of Jadah as the name of a magician. The stone had the 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease; but in the course of time the 
original stone, ‘wluch was given hy Noah to Japhet, was either lost, or the name 
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[Vcis's]: 41ic army uf Jatah liad not strcn.i^ali Inr tho li^lit, 

So tlicy son^lit l)(.‘lp fiom the niayio stone. 

Wdth tlio sfoue of rJadali, who was a ina‘j:;i' iaii, 

ddioy lilh'd tlu3 world with wdiid and rain, 

d’ho clouds loaicd with tliundcT and tlu' winds howled. 

A thunderbolt tell upon the earth. 

Altlioii'^h the' siin was in Oiioii, a liost nt daik ( hauls Middenly lilled tin' 
sky. ddie tliuiid('r resoumh'd and the lej^htniu.; llaslied. d'h.* ehuiieids 
rushed out Irom the aiuhiish of destiny inlo the open plain of the e dei’, and 
file tliundciclaps re-echoed round the a/.ine \an!t ot lieiveii. TIk* armws ol‘ 
lie,]itnine; were shot out, in all directions, Ironi the bow of (ho tluinder-clouds, 
and the rain sliot down its wliistliiie; daits. It .seenie<i as if the Fates had 
aeain become a prey to the lo\a‘ of ladicllion and confusion. Such a <pi uitity 
of water desei uded from the (‘yes of the stais, that the l)ehij 4 (‘s('(‘ined ti> ora nr 
a second time. And the \oice of Noah was ae;ain hcaid ta ]'iay for ilu' 
e('ss;iti(m <'f th» wateis of Inaiv'en. 

The biaists of the held bewail to swim ahoiit in tlie wadt r like lislies ; and 
the had of tlic horses stuck so fa-t in the mire, that the skin of their la'llies 
adlanaal to the enist of tin' eailh, while tiie dam]) caused theii’ hones to 
hecoiue har". d'he}^ were allheOal with Ashrh'li<e an<l hryan to lose tlnur 
llesli and Ix'come [)aralytie, tlu'ir hones heiny loosened, d'lie fcatlucs of the 
airows fell out: (he notches came (dt; w'hile clothes and aecoulienients 
heeaine so h(*avy with tin* damj), that neither cavalry nor infantiy were able 
to advanee In cons(‘(]nence of all this, onr host’ lost their conl'denci' and 
- oiuaye. Ihit the ariiiy of the enemy, remaining wheui they \\vv(\ coyeia'd 
I li(‘insi'lv('s over with icdt, and as far as they weie able, preserved tlujr 
clothes and arms fioin the violence of the lain. When onr aimy came uj) to 

(it (Jod, which had been engmved upon it, was worn away, “ft is pn tended, 
he\\e\er, that others, with a similar viriiU', and hearing tin* saiin' nanu', are still 
toniid among tlie Turks; and the more suiiersiitious allirm that they wen' 
origmally jirodm'cd and multi{)litd by some mystermns sort of generation from 
tlie original stono givam by Noah to lii.s son ” Mir Jz/al Idlali, wlio was .sent 
into (V'jitr.d Asia hy Mooierolt, mentions llu' Jadah stone as one of tlie wornh rs 
of Yaikand. “ lie says,” writes Fr>kine,‘’Mhai it is faki'n from Dh' head of a 
horso or a cow; and that if <‘erlain een'inonn s h(‘ pnwioiisly used, it inevitably 
piodiUM'S rain or snow. He who perfoims the (•('remouies is • ailed Yideliehi. 
i/zat Ullah, though, lik(' IJahm-, })rofesM‘S his belief in tin* virtues of the, stoin', 
yet acknowledges that he was ne\(‘r an (‘ye-witne.'S of its etVi'cts ” (Mc'inoirs ol' 
lia])(‘r, lntr,p xlvii.; aho Ivlapi(jib’s iraiishition uf l/zai Ullah in M(kj Js/n- 
/n/ae, ii,]) :V.k) 

In ih(‘ Ifnhih-ji.^-Siijdr an insiama' is given (jf 'J'uliii, son of C'hingiz Khan, 
having la'course to the dadah stone (hert' S(titif-i-i/i(d(ht} to ])roduee a tall of snow 
as a means of coiieA'alnu'nt, when hard presst'd by the eiu'iny dining his invasion 
of China in i2d(). (Sec Fiice’s Malt, li , p bt2, who tianslates the word 

“la])is imhrifer.”) 

’I'ho Word .Jadah, it may ho remarked here, has no eoiiiuadion with .fade. Jt 
was in reality, as Sir H. Yule t«‘lls ns, a hezoar, or antidote, much used in the 
IMiddlo Ag(\s hy the Arabs and otliers. The hezoar was usually a hard eoiier(d,ion 
found in the bodies of animals, to which antidotal virtms were ascribed. ‘‘The 
Ix'zoar,” h(5 adds, “was sometiiiK's calk'd s^naka stone, and erroneously supposed 
to Ije found in tlie head of a snake.” (Glossary, p. (I8.) 

A complete note on the Jadah stone, containing numerous extiaeis fiom 
Oriental authors, will be found in Qnatremere’s Hid. (hs Mon<joh en Perse, 
p 128. 

’ Viz , tbe army of Timur and Husain. 

D 
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thorn, tlioy Dirow aside their felt coverings and offered ])atDo witli fn'sl, 
horses and iininjiired arms ; then the c<*nihat began in good enrni'sl. 

[Verses] : The cries and shoutings of tlie two aTini('s 

Fill the whole world, riglit and left. 

The spheres ring again with the cries of Die heroes and Die sound of tlie 
Ixi'vrandi} 

Amir Timur, liy the aid of God, nuuhi a eliarge with Die left wing, and 
overcame the liglit wing of the enemy, whieli was led hy Shenkumnuiyan, 
hrotlior of Amir Hamid; and when Ilyas Khwaja Khan saw this, he fled in 
confusion. But meanwhile fortune had deserted the light wing of our army, 
for the enemy’s left, led hy Bharawal and Haji Beg, attacked and overcame 
our right; they drove Tihinji- and Zinda ITasham back to where Amir 
Husain was posted, and the body-guard of the latter being terrified, tamed 
and fled. But .Bnlad Bugha and Bhir Bahrain stood their ground and 
ilisjilayed the utmost courage. Haji Beg contimu'd the attack and out¬ 
flanked our right. Faihad and throng Q'imur'’ were astounded at the sight of 
this. But Amir Bham.s-ud-l)in, on the other hand, having withdrawn the hand 
of bravery from the sleeve of temerity, made, with his men, a great display of 
courage. 

And now the fuel of the aidour of Amir 'Timur took fire ; he seized his 
sword 

[Verses] ; And made such sparks lly from it that 

'The sun in comparison seemed dark, 
lie charged down like a roaring lion. 

[lie wore] his iron helmet, hearing the crest of a diagon. 

He charged the enemy witli seventeen regimenis [/wes//?m] ; the wind of 
his onslaught threw fire and fear upon Die liavvcst of their stability, so that 
Arnir Bhams-ud-Hin, terrified at tlie fierceness of 'nmur’s attack, was obliged 
to turn the reins of poner from the field of battle, and to set the face of 
helplessness and defeat in the dircclii>n of Jliglit. 'J'liis success of Amir 
Timnr gave Amir Itusain an opportunity to re-assemhlc his troo]'s, and 
having done so, lie stood his gionnd. 

[Ah-rses] : Fioni the victory of this host-crushing Shah 

'Tlie army received new life into its body. 

Amir Timnr sent liis sin vant 'i'al :in I’ahadur to Amir Husain, saying : “ Tt 
is time for the Amirs to advance. Let ns, together, make siu^h a charge that 
we may cause an earthquake among tlic pioiid iuinces of the enemy : so tliat 
they may lose all power to resist us and all strength to oppose us.” 

Ihit in };roportion as the power of Amir 'J'lmnr rose, so did the star of 
felicity of Amir Husain begin to decline, and Ids happiness to approach tin* 
evening of distress, according to the te^t, “God doth not Avork any changii 
in the people, until they have altered Dicir own individual selves.” During 
this period, his nature underwent a great change; he lost his former stability 

^ A kind of horn or trumpet. Petis de la Groix says it was a trumpet eight 
feet long, used in the army. (H/sf. dc Thnvr i, p. 87.) 

' IMay ri'ad: Petlanji.—R. 

^ Or ])or]i!ips: Kr(‘k Timur,—R, 
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ebaractor, and liogan to adopt evil liabits and practise evil de<^ds. |['rhuK'] 
when Tabaii Haliadur came before him, Amir Husain abused liiiii much lu 
^\ords, and llien stinck liim so violently tliat he fell to the ground. 

Amir 'rimur then sent Malik and Hamdami, who were two of Aniir 
Husain’s adherents, to tell tlicir master that he must nost certainly conus in 
order that no time sl>-uld l>e lust; but Amir Husain, liaving beaul the 
mess'cu' b('gan to abuse tlie messengers ami let loose upon llicm tlic tongue 
ofviolence and menace; then he added ; “Did 1 inn auay that you shou]<l 
thus press me to advance? Whether you are vietonous or whetlier the 
enemy cany the day, there is not one of you shall save liis soiil Inun my 
avenging hand.” 

'rhereiipoii Malik and Hamdami, inueli emaged, left liis pi'csence and 
hastened to Amir Timur, to wliom, on their arrival, tlu'y said, “ Jt is no iis(^ 
your persisting in tlie liglit.” Amir 'J'iniiir was jicrsuaded by tlicm and did 
not oppose their advice, but withdrew the band of intention. Sinci* the 
ranks of both armies had been so inueb broken that the left wings of the 
op})osing forces were facing one another, cacli .soldier encamj>cd [lay down to 
lest] wdiore lie happened to find himself. 

[Veiscs]: The soldiers of both armies lay <lowii to rest 

And did not stir from their jdaces till day had broken. 

During that niglit Amir Husain sent several times to request tliat Amir 
'rimur should come to him, but the prince would not give car to his entreaties. 
[Verses.] .... 

When, on the following morning, the twm hosts again joined in battle, 
the army of Jatah was routed and fled. Our troops were iiursuing, \vlu‘u 
they suddenly caught sight of the standard \^l'ngh or Tnlf\ of Amir Shams- 
ud-Din, who liad separated himself with a large body of soldiers from the rest 
of the army. 'rhereU})on the pursuers abandoned their oliject and turned to 
attack Shams-ud-Din, while the <lefoatcd army again rallied and made a 
violent onslaught upon onr men. dims our side, after it bad gained a 
victory, was in its turn defeated, and in their baste to get away, many of our 
men perished in the mud and swamps. The enemy pursued them and put 
numbers of them to the sword, so that theie remained nearly ten thousand 
slain of our forces on the field of battle. 

11iis battle took place on the l&t day of llamaziiii of the year TdG of the 
Hajra [a.u. 1105], corresponding to the year of the Serpent (Yiluln) of the 
Moghul cycle; and astrologers have sliowii that this event coincided with tlie 
tenth conjunction of the triple aerial conjunctions in the Scor[)ion. This 1 
only mention, that my history may be complete, but I do not wish to infer 
that events are caused by celestial influences, for “Cod alone has infiueiice 
over creation.” 

After this defeat, the princes retired to Kcsli. All the chiefs of tribes 
be gari to cross the Jihuii with their people. Amir Husain said to Amir 
Timur: “ It would be expedient for you to cross the river with your 
household and troops ”; but Timur replied, “ Others may cross if they like, 
but as for me, my patriotism will not iiermit mo to leave my country to the 
molestation of foreigners. I wall again collect an army and attack the 
enemy.” 

Amir Husain then left him and retired to Sdli-Sardi; then be made all bis 
people cross the Jihun, and taking an out-of-the-way route, he reached a place 

D 2 
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calk'd Shibartn, whore lie li/ilted. From tliat place lie dcs])atcli('1 spu's, 
intending, if these brought news of the approach c»f the army of -Jalah, to 
take tliglit at once towards TTindustand 

As soon as Amir Husain liad dejiarted from Kesh, Amir ddmur tuiued liis 
mind to iireparations for meeting the enemy. He mustered tw(‘l /e regiments 
and sent forward eight of them, under the command of Timur Khwaja Oghiaii, 
Charuchiy and Abbas Bahadur, to reconnoitre the country round Samatkand. 
Ihit on the way (diaruchi took to drinking much wine, and the li(pior m ido 
a strong impression on him: as has been said [Arabic] : 

Wine is like tlie wind : ANdien it passes over a jicrfumc, it h Comes 
fragrant: hut becomes tainted when it jiasses over a corjit^i'. 

Ho became intoxicated and began to talk wildly, and very much frightened 
Dam! Khwaja and Hindiisluih by .^aying: Such a one (meaning Amir Timur) 
purposes to send somebody to seize you, to take N'ou before Amir Husain, 
and to have you killed without delay. [IIis companions] cons(([ucntly uen* 
much alarmed, and running away, gave themselves up to the enemy. When 
they reached Kukung, they met the reconnoitring party of the army of datah, 
under the command of Kapak Timur, son of Fliigh d'okatmur Sharawal, and 
Angircleik, sou of Haji Beg. Tiu-y ottered to act as guides to them and 
brought them to the place where 'rimur Khwaja Ughlan, Cliaruchi and 
Abbas were stationed ; those they imt to Ibght, together with all their fares. 
When Amir Timur heard all tliis, he knew that he must bepitient yet a 
little longer, and that impetuosity was of no avail. 

lie crossed the river at Amnyah'^ and went and encainiH'd at Ikdkh, wliere 
he again assembled his scattered tribe. He called to his siile d'uman Kapak 
Khan and d'uman Bughai Salduz ; hcako appointe<l acertain number of men to 
defend the banks of the river, an<l get what news tluw could of what was 
]iassing on the oilier side. 

'riniur Khwaja Oglihiii was punished lor his miscondnet, and iVom this 
])<)int fVirtuiH' coiitimie<l to favour Amir 'riniur. [N'erses.] .... 

‘ That is, Husain ile(l to tlic Hindu Kush, ^v]l(•uee lie luiglit, if neeessary, 
take refuge in India, tSh/Ixtrifi is no douht the jiass often nieiitioned hy Jiahci, 
whieli seems to liave heen mucli useil in iliose Tt is nsually called Shihr 

oi-nowadays, and will ho found on niodein niaiis a. little to tlie east of 
Bami-.in. For a refugi-o (•rt>8sing the Oxusat S;di-Sarai, the Sliihr kass would 
1)0 one of tlie must coiiM-nient, if not tlie nearest roiiti', to take towards India. 
(See JhihcOs Mrnwirs^ p. B>0, and other places.) 

- Or Oha-urehi. 

■' Aviuyah, or Arnold w-kis a ford over llu' Amu or Oxus, in frequent use during 
the Middle Ages, and in the time of 'rimur. There was also a town of the same 
name, which st<x>d near the hank of the rivt'r, in a ilirection about south-west 
irom Bokliara, and (uther on, or very near, the site of the present Cliarjui. (See 
ncte,p. 170.) 
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(JIIAITKU XV. 

SIKiJE OF SAMARKAND RY THE AlwMY OF JA'J’AH. 

In the luraiiwliile, the army of Jatali reached Samarkand. Now nt that 
lime, tills town had no citadel, hut Maulana-Zada Saniark-mdi, Manlana 
Khardak Ihikliari aim Abu Nasr Ivului Naddaf iidluonced the ])e()])le of 
Samarkand to dctend and fortify the town; aiid, despite their want of a 
])rii)cely leader, they olfered stout resistance to ihe hesicj/' rs. I'liey weie 
bent on savini^ tlieir city from the domination and t\ranny of thr ])e«-])le of 
Jatah. Rut when (he inhabitants were beginniiii^ to tire of their ethuU and 
to los(‘ peiscverance, God came to their aid and caused a pestilence to app(‘ar 
among the horses of tlie ('avalry of datah, so that threed’ourtlis of them dic'd. 
Consequently, the besiegers ware obliged to retire, and the great majority of 
them returned on foot, with their (}uivcrs stra[)jien to their backs. Since the 
t)co[>lc of Samarkan<l had so well defended their State, and had olfeied sucli 
determined opposition to their enemies, those* among them who had most, 
power became inllated with [Tide, and tried to cditain precedence over their 
equals by stirring up sedition and lebellion in the town. 

At the time of the retreat <d the datah army, Amir Timur had sent 
Abbas Rahadur to Kuhlagha’ to spy out the land of Jatah, and when he w.is 
informed of the events above related -of the state of the pi'ople of Jatah and 
of the letreat of their army—he sent to Amir Ifusain to inform him also of 
the slate of allaiis, and to advise him to proceed in the direction of that 
coiiiitiy. When Amir Husain heard the new’s which the messenger hroiight, 
he was heyoiid measure pleased, and immediately set out froiu Shibartu 
towards Sali-Sarai. Amir Timur, having caused his household and people to 
cross tlic river, had sent them to tlaar native laud, and had staited himself 
on liorseba(‘k to meet Amir Husain, dliey met in the [daiii of Raklan,“ and 
li.iving embraced one another in the most restiectful manner, they held a long 
discussion about wdiat had already happened, as well as about the future. Jt 
w’as finally decided tliat they should proeee<l together towards Samarkand early 
ill the following spring. Then Amir Timur returned, crossed tlie dilum, and 
encamped at Karshi. Karshi is so-called because Kapak Khan built a 
palace at [that s])ot which is] fantminffi distance from Nakhslu'b, and in 
the Mogliul language a j^alace is called Kurs/tt. 

Theie Amir 'rimur remained during that winter; and be caused to be 
erected on the spot a citadel [Ilisar], wbieh was conqdeted by the end of 
the winter. 

* The Iron Gate. 

“ Or Raghlari, which would he on the direct road from the Shihr Pass to 
Sali-Sarai. 
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CKArTER XVI. 

JliE LIST DAYS OK ILYAS KIIWAJA KHAN, AND LVENTS TtlAl' looK 
l‘LACE AFTEU HIS DEATH.-THE DOMINATION OF KAMAUUDDJN. 

T’hehe aro no traditions or stories extant among tlie IMoghuls 
rtdaling to Ilyas Khwjija Kliaii. AVo Icain, however, from the 
Zafar-Nnma^ that it was upon him that the Khiinship devolved 
alter the death of Tughluk Timur Klian. During his reign, there 
took ydaco liis victory of the battle of the Mire, the siege of 
Samarkand and the abandonment thereof, on account of the 
epidemic whicli fell among his horses, lie only survived these 
events a vcuy sliort time. Ihit an account of the events im¬ 
mediately Following the death of Tughliik Timur Khan, as recorded 
in Moghul tradition, will be given below. For, although knowledge 
of what happened aft(U’ the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan is Avith 
(lod only, avo knoAA% from Moghul traditions, what occurred after 
the death of Tughluk Timur Khan. From theses sources Ave learn 
that there were live brothers: (1) iVmir 'Ihilik, who has been 
mentioned in connection Avith the conversion of the Khan to Islam ; 
(2) Amir Bulaji; (3) Amir Shams-ud-Din, who is mentioned in 
the Z(tfar-Nania as having taken part in the battle of the Mire 
(which passage I have copied into this book); (4) Amir Kamar- 
uddin, of whom I shall speak later; (5) Amir Shaikh-i-Daulat, of 
AV’hom no traces remain. 

After Amir Tulik’s death, the office of Ulnshcgt was given to 
Amir Bulaji, and Avhen this latter followed his brother to the 
dwellings of eternity, the office of Ulushrgi devolved upon his son 
Amir KhudaidFid. But Amir Kamaruddin, going doAvn on his 
knees before the Khan, said to him : “ The office of my brother 
should first come to me, for his son is onl}^ seven years of age and 
is not fit for the duties attached to the position.” Tughluk Timur 
Khan would not pay any attention to him, but appointed the then 
seven-year-old Amir Khudaidad to the office. Kamaruddin was a 
violent man, and was angry at being superseded by a child of seA^en ; 
but ho could do nothing. AVhen, subsequently, the Khan died he 
revolted. The Zafar-Ndma, on the other hand, says that he raised 
a r(d}ollion after the death of Ilyas KliAvaja Khan. However this 
may bo, it appears that on the death of the Khan, Kamaruddin 
gave vent to that rancour which he had so long cherished in his 
breast, and (according to Moghul traditions) put to death in one 
day, eighteen sons of the Khdn, and assumed the style of Khdn for 
himself. The country of Moghulistan fell into a state of disorder. 
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One of Tugliliik Timur Khan’s sons, who Avas .still at the breast, 
being concealed l)y Amir Khudaidad, and his mother, Mir Agha, 
was spared. Kamaruddin sent overywhere in search of him, but 
tliey were successthl in hiding the child from Iiis s])ies. 

Kamaruddin devoted his attention to the aftairs of the State, Imt 
in coiise([uenco of the liostility of the Ami is, there was disorder 
and strife in the coiintry. Moreover, the invasion of K jghulistan, 
which Amir Timur and his army undertoolc at tliat tinu*, was a 
serious olistaele to int(3rnal progress. Meanwliile Amir Khiidaidiid 
scut Khizir Khwaja Khan from Kashghar to the hills tli:it aiv. 
between Kashghar and liadaklrslniu, that ho might hi*, saf ‘ from 
tlie machinations of K;unaruddin : wliicli matter sliall be prt senily 
related, but lii’st of all it will be well to give an aceonut of 
Kamaruddin and his times. 


rilATTKlt XVJl. 

Hf.sTOUY OF KAMARUDDIN. 

ir has already been said that Kamaruddin tried to assume supremo 
authority, but that he met with determined opposition from the 
Amirs. I’hus it Avas that Kiimzah, together witli Uzbeg Timur 
(who was of the tribe of KaraitJ, went over to tlio side of Amir 
'rimur. Then Amir Timur raised an army, and himself remaining 
Avithin his OAvn dominions, sent Amir Bahrain Jalair, Khitai 
Bahadur, and Shaikh Ali Bahadur to the territory of Alunitu.^ 
On reaching tlie banks of the river Aishali Khatun they attacked 
the men of the Karait.- After this battle, having concluded a peace, 
they returned. But Amir Timur not approving the peace, invaded 
the country in person. This expialition is related in the Zafar- 
Ndma as follows :—• 

ddic .siieecsshil Amir 'J'iimir, wlio wlaai ]ii‘ had once iiiulertakeii any 
business was never content till he had carried it through to tlic end, was di.s- 
.satisfied with the gentle way in which liis generals liad treated the enemy, in 
watering the plains of enmity and warfare with [leace. Tor tins reason he 
sent royal mandates in all directions for troops to be collected [verses] .... 
A victorious and veteran army assembled before tlie palace of the Sliali—an 

‘ The modern Vierny. (Sec note, p. 182.) 

“ Properly Karai, or Kirai, is the name of the tiibo, though it is sometimes 
written GiraL The final t is merely tho Mongol plural. (See note, p. lU, 
alxive; also, for some remarks on this passage and the word “ Karait,” Howorth 
ii., pp. 13, 14.) 
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army countless as the saiul uf the desert. When lie had passed Sainiiu and 
Yangi’ ill safety, with liis victorious standard, the enemy tied Ix'lhrc. liim, 
and he ri'ached a place called Saiigarighaj,“ wlien many prisoners and nun h 
booty fell into the hands of his comiuering liost. 

At Adun Kuii,’’ Amir Musa and Zinda]lasliam, in sj)ite of all the Ihiiner 
henetits tliey had r('cei\'ed from Amir Timur, again hegan to devise ])lans of 
tieason and deceit, and with treacherous designs conspired together, [taking 
into th('ii C(»nlidenee] the son of Kliizir Yasuri, named Ahu Ishak. They tonk 
a solemn oath that when they reacluMl Kara Sainan they would by some 
stratagem seize the ‘Lord of the (knjunction’ whik' hunting, and tbey 
lauglied over the thought of tlicir foolish plan. Tin' J\han/ada Ahu iMaali 
Tuiinadi and Shaikh Abu fiais of Samarkand, who were alieady swum 
enemies i)f .'\uiir d'iinur, now joiiu'd hi this Ciaispiracy. 

P>ut Some one happiming to get kiiov ledge of the aflair, infoiim'd Aiidi’ 
Timur tlu'ieof. d'liereupon liis majesty summoned the olfeii(h‘rs to appear 
hefurt' liim. h'he}’' wcae. bmiight in [and tlnumtl upon tlu'ir kniu's, an<l on 
being interr(\gatcd, Averi' found gudty of hiL’h treason and lebellion. 

Jhit as the, (Jueen Saiai ]\lulk Klianim ' was the niece of Amir Musa, and 
because the eh ste I’rincess Akka Ik'gi liad been promised in maniage to him, 
Amir hhmur said to him: “Although the etinn* you have committed is a 
grave one, nevertheless as we ao* jelatiuns, I will foigive yon and take no 
vengc'ance upon you. [^'erse^] . . .. Your connection with nu'and your w lute 
beaid ha\(' givmi you lio])e ol lilc. Wen* it, not for tlu'se, 1 should give the 
command for your evd-iiileiitioin <l leead to he severed Irom your hi dy.’’ And 
to tin* Khanzada he said: “As your family is (‘(.imiecled with the* household 
o{ the ih'opln t (u|H)n all of whose desc(*ndants lu* peaei*) I diall not eons(*nt 
to your ivccnving any ill-treatnu'iit ; you must how’cver (piit tliis e</untiy.” 
lie eommanded Ahu Ji.iis to make tin* ]»ilgi*image to the llij.iz. d'lie son of 
Jvhizir Yasuii, being the brother of the wife of Amir Saifiuldin, apjioaled to 
the clemency of the ‘ Lord of tin. tmnjnnetion,’ and so cs(‘a])ed from dm 
ahvss; thus (he tablet of his soul v\as <-l(“ans( d <^f its sins with the pun^ wata* 
ot royal henelicenee and inei\ y. A loyal mandate was issued, ordering 
Ziinla llasham to he eonvey(*d, hound, to Samarkand, ai:d there closely 
conliin'd. When .Vniir'I'iniiir i< tiinn'd to liis seat of gov(‘rnmenf [Samarkand] 
he gave the governorshi]> of Shiharghdn, and the pc'Miioii wliich had h(*eu 
Imld by Zinda llasham, to I’aMin d’imnr, sou of Ak Ihiglia. 

’ Afay he read Taiiki or Panki, hut no doubt YtoKfi is intended, ,'JViniz. 
(See noti'S, pp hi) mid 7t)-SL) 

~ Or Saiigmnifaj-~K. 

'* 'I’liis may ha read as Petis lia.s read it: Adun Ivimzi. \ cannot identify tin* 
s|)ot. 

‘ Sarai Alulk Klianim was, aeimrding to IVtis do la (k(ax, d'imnr’H chief 
wife, and mother (jf Shah Itukh Alirza {Timur Jur. i., ]». 220 ) 
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rUWTVAl XVIII. 

THK THIRD INVASION i)V JATAH (tIIAT IS lo SAV '\I()Oll U IJS'I'\ N ) I’.V 

AMIR riMUR. 

On Tliursday, tlic first dny of month of Sli;ib:hi of llio ycAr 77(1 of flu- 
Ilnjra [a.d. 1o 75], Amir Tmiiir, l)n\ iii,^ collected nii army, inaicli lout (owaids 
J:\tali 'wliicli is c(|iiivah'iifc to Alop^hnlistan. Ou the route lie eiiea'iiped at 
tlie Ihihat-i-Kataan, vdien th(‘ coldness of tite weather cans(‘d tin siiii snddf'iii 
to withdraw heliind the veil of the clouds, and miicli rain and snow 'oecan 
to i dl. 

[Ver-csl. No one evt t ycL saw so much snow. 

Avoild ](H>ked like a uujrsel in the ^no^\^s mouth. 

ddnt violence of the storm deniivcd iln^ sohlieis of their streni’t^h <H]d they 
Avert'. so(.»n no loipver able t<'look after their hoi.•'cs, because ol (heii.^ls they 
ran ot losing their ov'ii lives; in this nay many of the ineu die<l and a 
(|uantity o( horses peiished. Amir Vimnr, heiiej; inovi'd to pity at tins sad 
stale of alfair.s, commanded them to bri'ak up tla* camp and return to 
Samarkand, where they remained about two months, until tin' lit^our ot the 
season hael in some measure abated. On INlonday, the 1st ot the month 
{sluiAval, at the be‘j,innin<j; of tin* year ot the 1 lari* (Tushkan), he aji;ain leo 
out his army against the country of .latali—which is (‘(juivident to 
Moghul istjin. 

ile sent AmirZfnla d;ib:liigir forward to n’connoitre ; and to accompany him 
he sent Shaikh Muhammad Ikiyau Salduz and Adilshah, to whom he had eu- 
trusti'd the tribe of Jalair, on the death of the latterks iatlu'r, Ikihram Jahiir. 
Jlaving ])assed Sairain, they came to a place called damn, where they seized 
one of the soldiers of the army of datah and sent him on to Amir dhunr. 
When he was asked for news of Kamaruddin, who was ot the tri1)e [heoi/r] ot 
Dughlat, lie related tliat Kamaruddin had collected an amiy and was then 
stationed at Keuk I’lilieii,^ waiting for flaji Beg, but that no new^s of llie 
advance of Amir himur had reached Kamaruddin. Timur tin n onh'red th(! 
reconnoitring paity to hasten forward, while he himselt soon alter tollowcd 
them. 

When K.imaruddiu heard of the.se doings, lie wirlidrew his army to an 
inaccessible spot called Birkah-i-Clhiiriaim [the Bond ol the Gliuris]. lii that 
])lace there are three very dco]) ravines, through which ilow thieii gieat livers. 
Kamaruddin having crossed two of these valhys witli Ids army, pitched his 
camp in the tliird, protecting the approaches thereto with hai ricades and 
entrencliineiits. 

But Brinci' dahaiigir marched forward at the head ot Ins ex{K'rieuC('d 
soldiers, to the sound of the drums and wai-ti’uiiijicls. Alter they had 

‘ Or Knk Tipa : the “blue hillock.” 

- 1di(' Turk! ]MSS. sa>8 Jn<h('tl Afar. I cannot liml eitber name on any map ; 
hut, taking tiu' pmhahlo position of the .lutali army into eoiisidi ralion, it is 
possilile that Otdr^ feuine foity miles wesi-nortli-AVt'st ot Kastek, may repres* ni- 
ArsAuil Afar. 
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wouiulc'd aij(l killed uiany of the euciiiy witli their arrows, tliey came to close 
(juarters witli them, and when night fell, all the enemy took to flight; so that 
on the morrow ]iot a single man of the army of Jatali—that is to say, 
Moghnlistiiii—was found in the camp. Hut our victorious soldiers followc'd 
in their i)ursuil, and piit to death many of those lieretics. When the sun had 
risen, Amir Timur arrived on tlie spot with the icst of the army. He there¬ 
upon sent Amir Sayyid Hand, Husain and Ueh Kara Bahadur in pursuit ot 
tl)(‘ enein 3 \ In accordance wflth his orders, they followc'd the course of the river, 
and Husain was drowned in the river. On reaching the enejny’s country 
tiny hegan to ravage and pillage, and seized many of their lioises. But they 
span'd tlnjsc Hazaias wlio submitted, and having disarme*! tliem sent them 
on to Samaik:nid. Aniir Timur auvanced as far as Baitak ' with the piir[)ose 
of meeting lhi‘. enenyg while lie soim Amir Zada dahangir with one regiment 
to look for Kainaiiiddin, tliat In* might defeat him and take liim prisoner. 
'The prince accordingly set out with a body of men, and laid waste tlie country 
of Ueh and Finn:in.“ lie eam(‘ njion Kamaruddin in the mountains, and 
}an‘sned liim beyond the limits his own country; he also ca})tnred much 
booty and took many ])risuners. Among the Litter were TTunan Agha, the 
wife of Kamaruddin and her danghle.*, Dilshad Aglei. ddie ])iince simt news 
of his success to Amir Timur, win. during fifty-three days had not moved 
from IL'utak. When, howevf'r, this joyful intelligence reached his ears lie 
immediately set out for Kara Kasrnak, which hill he ascended aiid awaited 
the happy retnin of Ids son Jahangir. On his ariival, the latter, liaving 
respectfully kissed Amir 'fimur’s feet, presiuitcd him with a ipnmtity ol 
hoi)!}’, liorscs and sheep, after wdiich he obtained for Dilshad Agha tlie honour 
ot saluting the Empi'ror. [Verses.] . . . 

Amir Timur, on leaving this encampment, descended to Atbashi auvL ihenee 
])roeccded to Ar])a Ya/i,* where he s 2 )ent a few days in festivity and lejoicing. 
There, ton, jMuluirakshali Makrit, wlio was a commander (>f flOGO, an<l one of 
ddmur’s oldest friends, showed his lespect for the Amir by causing a grand 
festival {iiii') to be organised in his honour. And he so gained Amir 'fimnrs 
good giaces that lie obtained tor his son, Khndai<lad, the succession to the 
honours and titles of Salar Oghlan and of Husain, wdio had hoih perished in 
the late war. 

’ Mr. V. r. Nalivkiiie mentions ‘‘Baiiok’' as a village in the Andijiin district 
of Fargluina, and says that its ancient name was “ raiioiig.” {llh\. dn Kfianat 
dr KhoLdud, j). 14.) 

* Po.ssibly the tirst of these two places may stand for Us//, near the eastern 
Ixirders of Farglnina, hut I know of no place with a name liko Finnan in this 
direction. Dr. Bellow has “Ueh Biiiliun or Ueh Turfan ;the latter place, 
l;ow’(‘vm\ would si'cm to lie too lar cast to suit tlie narrative, while tlie former 
w'as to all intents iind purposes Kiisligliar. Dr. BcIIoav liimself tolls us (Ka.dmii’ 
and KasJajar^ p. JOlO that the I’rh Bnrlian ridge is on the left bank of the 
JTimsin River, while the modern Kiishghar stands on the liglit bank, having 
h<“en built there, after th(5 <l(*struction, csirly in the sixteentli century, of the old 
town, wliieli was on the left hank. Had Firman been s( nciir Kiishghar as to form 
almost a part of the town, the name of Kiisligliar wmuld ci'rtainly have ajipearod in 
connection with that of Finnan. Like Kara which occurs immediately 

below, it was probably the name of an uninhabited 8|X)t, or camping ground, and 
should be looked for in the hills to the north-west of Kiishghar. Severtsotf’s map, 
though loaded with detail, does not contain tliese names. (See also p. 304, 
for Fch Barlihdn, whieli Mir/a Haidar puts at three ////’S(/7i7/c«, or twelve miles, 
from Kasbghar.) 

Arpa and Yazi: two rivers springing from the same range of hills near the 
eastern confines of Farghana. (See map for the position of the pass.) 
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GHAITKK XIX. 

MAIUUAOE OF AMIH TIMUR AVITH THU PUlM.’K.s^ DlLsHAI) AOHA. 

Amir 1’imuR, in accordance with the text of tlic Koi.lii: “ ^riion shall inarrv 
wliatevcr woman thou plcasest, oven unto the nnmher of four women/’ set 
the eye of his favour upon Dilsha I Ai^ha, and resolved to m rry her. The 
olhciTS of the Court made preparations for ;^rand festivities. Wine and son;; 
and instrumental music were not wanting, and the wliole ccrenionv was 
conducted with the greatest pomp and magniticenco. The revels haviiig lieen 
hrought to ri close, Amir Timur broke up Ids camp, and crossing the Yazi 
])aban/ went and pitched his royal tents at Uzkand. Here he received his 
eldest ^i-'ter KuHugli I’urkan Aglni, who, accompanied by seveial piinces and 
ind.des, liad arrived from Samarkand; slie 1 \:hI the honour of kissing the 
Kmperor’s feet, and took part in the festivities which w’cre no\v again renew(‘(l 
at tlic Court, krom Uzkand they proceeded to Khojand, when Adilshali, 
heing obliged to show his submission, organised feasts and merry-making in 
honour of Aiiiir T’imnr, and made him jiresents of horses in order that his 
homage might gain the Amii’s approval. His heait, liow'evcr, was of another 
colour, for he bad really the design of taking him by suriHsc in the nudst of 
the rejoicings. But Amir 'rimur (whom Cfod used to watch over continually) 
by his happy intuition, observed signs of this hidden treason, and detected 
the evil intentions of the conspiratois by their movements, lie thereupon 
rose from the banipict, mounted his horse and returned to his camp. 

M the time when he was advancing to attack Kainaruddin, Shaikh 
Muhammad Bayan Salduz, Adilshah Jalair and Turkan Arlat had resolved 
to seize Amir Timur whenever an occasion should present itself. JUit their 
schemings were of no avail against one wdio was so carefully watched over by 
the Eternal: and thus he reached his capital without accident. He then 
disbanded his soldiers, while he himself wx*nt to take up Ills winter (juaiteis 
at Zanjir Sarai, which is two marches to the west of Karshi. During tlie 
winter Adilshah arrived, and having paid his respects at the palace, confessed 
to the Amir the evil designs he and the other conspirators had had against 
him. When Timur heard this, he was wise enough to pretend not to have 
heard, and showed Adilshah great favour. When the winter had passed, he 
issued an order for his soldiers to muster, with tlic ohji ct of making another 
war upon Khwaiizm. All the generals, jirinces, and soldiers having 
assembled round his palace, he ordered them to seize Shaikh Muhammad 
Bayan Salduz and to put him on trial. After his case had been hcaid, his 
guilt being clear, he was handed over to the brother of Harimulk Salduz, a 
relation of his own, whom he had unjustly killed with his sword. The 
brother avenged Harimulk by killing Shaikh Muhammad in a like manner. 
All Darvish, son of Bayazid Jalair, was also put to death after being found 
guilty; while the government of the Tumaii of Salduz, together with the 
administration of justice and police [/SV/Z>/{], was entrusted to the brave 
Ak Timur Bahadur. 

' Evidently the paes (DabAn) between the Yazi and Arpa rivers, alluded to 
in the last note. 
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(4TArTEli XX. 

KXi’i nrrrox of amir tjimrr into kiiwaki/iM, and ms kkturn 

ox ACCOUNT or TIIK RKVOLT OK SAR UlXiHA, ADILSIIAU AND 

irVlIHAM .1 AT.AIR. 

Jx tlie ('f tlio of the yenr of the llajia 777 [a.d. 1375], or 

tlie year of tlie Crocoaile (Liii) of tlie 3aitar cycle, Amir Timur, hciiiK 
ciiconraii;('(l by liis loimcr gn(i(l ]oi time, detea miiK’d to make an ex})C(1itM»n 
into I\]i\vaii/m, ])refL‘rrmg war to feasting, [\4tscs] .... 

I Laving, tliereloie, appointed Amir Ak Ikiylui (irovernor ot Samarkand, and 
having sent Amir Sar Ihigiia, u\dilshali dalair, Khitai Ihaliadnr, llehi Ihigha 
and ()th('r commanders of tlionsands, witli .‘>0,000 hoi'semen, to dalali (wliicli is 
ct|nivak‘nt to Afoghnlistan), 1 h‘ gave them exju'C'-s oiders to si ek diligently for 
Kamni'nddin, and to kill liim wherever they might find him ; he then raised 
his own vietorimis standard and set out for Khwarizin with a nnmerons aimy. 
On leaching a j>lace on the hanks of the dihnn, called Silipayah, he saw' 
Ihnkan Arlat apjimaching on the other side of the river. The latter, how- 
ever, fi'ermg tliat the end of his life had come, <li4 not deem it advisable to 
advance, but tied hack with Ids men to Kuzinan.* Amir Timnr therentHni 
sent rulad after him with a few men. They inaiched day ami night, and 
having passed Aiidkhud they came np to the fugitives at Faryah,^ which is 
on a liver, vvheic Turkan, with his brother 3'nrmish and their men, taking 
u{) their position on the liank of the livei, ollered them tight, 'riio (many 
stood lik(; lions at liist, but they weie at length deleated and Compelled to 
take to llight, tlic victorious army following close ujion their lieeks. Fulad 
alone came np to Tnikaii. 11 is liorse hemg latigm'd, 'J'nrkan dismounted and 
ran forward on foot; he then struck rukul’s liorse vvitli the sliaft of an airovv, 
and hefore the hitter could rise from tin; ground, aimed at him another arrow, 
vvhieli only j'ass(‘d through Fnlad’s liclmet. 3'hen Fulad, heceming nioie 

’ A eoiTuptioii, jirohahly, iA' Khord^an, a jtrovinco vvhi<‘h extended, at the. end 
of tli(! tifteenili century, oastwnrd to Falkli and ijorth-eastvvard to the Ainu. 

These inovemonts urv not iii1elligil>h‘. Fiudh, or h'dnjdh, was an ancient 
iiaine of Oirar on tlu' Sir or .laxarh'S, hut ilien* is also a Faiab near the right 
hank of the Amu or Oxns, to the sonlli-wost of Fokhara, and though Fidis do la 
(Toix (fffsA (h‘ Tiiiuir Btr, vol. i., pp. 230-1) vspt'ciiilly exidaiiis that the 
Fdnjah of the toxt means Otrar, this is obviously impossibhc It seems, 
however, tliat llieu; was a tliinl Fdnjdh^Un- Alml-feda, on the authority of the 
Jjoldb, speaks of a “ small looality ” ot that name in tli<i environs of Falkli. Ho 
also (|notes Azizi to 1h(‘ etfeet that-Fi/n/nb was situated twenty-two j)arasangs, 
Or about (‘ighty-eiglit miles, from Balkh, but in vvhieli direction he does nut 
iiH'idion. Again, he tells ns I bn Ifankal state's tliat the water of this Fdrydh 
eomes from Talkaii—a place not far from Maiw-al-Kud—this latter being 8om<^ 
forty parasangs, or four d.ays’journey, east of Ahirv-i-Sliah-Jahaii, and situated 
]»rohahly not far east of the Mnrghah. It is this last Fdyydh (now no more) that 
Hceiiis to he indicated in the text. But, in any case, the movements of Ihdad’s 
pursuing loiec are inexiilieable, as it ('oiild not liav(' iiassed Andkhni (or And- 
idind) to reaeli a spot near tlie Aliirglnili,or 130 mih's east of AIarv'-i-81iali-Jaliam 
(Si'c Abul-fcda, li (2), pp. 105-3 and IDS ) The only maj) I know of that sliows 
ill is Fifrydl) is that of .lames Fiaser, who marks the place, about halfway 
between Balkh and Alarv-al-Kud. (See ///sb of Nadir tSIiali, 1742 ) 
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fiiiioLis/ iiiadc a bold nisli at liini, and they wrestled to'^cther for souk; tinu', 
till at last Ihilad <^ot the ii])per liand, and eryiiii^ out, Lotiii; live Amir 
Timur!” struek Tiiikan to the <;rouiKl. lie then cut ull’ his liead and 
returned in 1 1 inmiili. 

Aman Sarb.idal, who liad u;one in pursuit of 'rurkaii’s hiolher, Turmish, 
raim; up with liim, overcame 1dm, and severeA his he id from his body, llis 
eoipse became meat lor the wold beasts, while the heads of the tw'o wau'e 
taken before Amir Timur. 

Of thosi; Amirs whom Timur had scut into dalab (that is to say, Moghul- 
istan),“ Sar lbi<j;ha and Adilshah, when they lotind the country empty,’ 
jirepaied auolher [)lan of revolt; tlu-y seized Ivhitai iMiiadiir, ami liehi 
Biutha, wldle liamadi, wliom iVmir d'limir had madi; Ooveinor of Ainlakau 
[Andijan], allied himself with them, llaviiej; co|h‘ctc(l tl; ii’ tubes, nainelv, 
th(‘-lalair and the. i\i[)chak, they set out ai;ainst Samarkand, and beean to 
lay sie'^c to it. Ihit the inhabitants defended themscA'es so siicci'^.Unllv with 
arrows and <larls, that they could not surround the to\/n. Audi Ak 
who was o;overiior of the town, wu*ot(‘ of tins matter t) Timur, who haviii-j; 
jiassed Kat^ liad just attained Khas, wdien tiiis news reached him. llo 
immediately ma<h; prcpaiations to return, and, having sent forwaid his son 
dahangir, in command of the vaiiguaid, he himselt followed wath a large, 
ai'iuy. When he n'ached Bokbaia he j)ut his men into lighting order, and 
warn! and encamped at liabat-i-i\ldik. 

I’liuce daln'uigir c.iim; up with the enemy at a place called Kaimina, W'hei'e 
a battle took jilace. The air was tilled with the sound of cymbals, and much 
blood was shed. But the iTince riahangir, relying on the aid of the. ('ternal 
tied, at limgth ovcicame the enemy, who lied into the deserts of Kipcliak, 
wheie they put themselves under the ]irotection of Uius Khan.*' Timur 
B(g, rinding Idiusell victorious, returned in [leaci; to his capital, lie then 
divided the tribe of .lalair bigween his Amirs, and atipointed his sou Omar 
f^haikh Oovernor ot Andakan [Andijan]. 

Adilshah and Sar Bugha remained in the service of Urns Khan. But at 
length their thirst for ndiellioii again got the better of them, and once, while 
lams Kliiin wms absent at bis summer (piarters, they ran away, .md diawing 
th(' swoid of treachery fiom the sheath of intidelity, made war on Uehibi, a 
lieutenant ot the Khan, and killed him. d'hey then lied to the court of 
l\arnarnd(iiii in datali (that i^, ^loghulistan) and tiied to stir up in him a 
spiiil ot levolt. 

' Pnl(((JHar: more .steidy ; a jTiy on the won! Vnlwl, which lui'ans s/er/.—K. 

“ Tt may Im* (Tserved here that it is IMiiza Haidar, and not the author of llu* 
/(tfar-Nanid, who iiitm’polates on eaeli occasion th(‘ umiark : Jatnh hi ^ihdrut i 
M()(jliulht((n (id ”—that Jutah is (Mj[iiivalont to MiKihaliddii. 

I.e., offered no resistanei*.—K. 

‘ ]Mark(‘d on JVtis de la Croiv’s map (vol. i.) near the hank of iln^ O.kus, a 
little above Khiva. Krskine mentions Kat as the ancient ca])ital of Kliwarizm, 
and says it lay twmity-foiir miles from Uazarasp down tin* Amu. (Babi-r, 
p. xxix.; si‘e also Sjirengcr’s map No. IJ m Vod-umPllvhi^^i'ontnt (h‘s Otlniix.) 

Killer of the White Horde of Kipchak, ami a descendant of Juji Khan. 
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Fourth Invasio)! of MoghuUstdn, 


CHAPTER XXL 

AMTR TniUR’s FOURTH EXPEDITION INTO JATATl (THAT IS, 

moohulistan). 

After 8ilr Biiglid and Adilslulh had attaclied themselves to Kamaraddiii> 
they used every ])Ossihle means to rekindle in him the old fire of enmity 
which he naturally cherished against Amir '^I’imnr. Kamavuddin finally led 
an army into the country of AndakAn, where the llazAra of Kndak, deserting 
Omar Shaikh, joined the side of the enemy. But Omar Shaikh, having taken 
up a fortified position in the mountains, sent a messenger whose name was 
Dashmand, to Amir Timur to tell him that the enemy had arrived with a 
large army, and that they had overrun the whole of Andakan. Amir Timur 
was much enraged when he heard this, and immediately set out with all 
haste for that country. When Kamaruddiu heard of tl>c advance of Amir 
Timur he retired from the place where ho was encamped, and having caused 
his household and tribe to leave Atbilshi, he hid himself, with 4000 cavalry, 
in a place of ambush. When Amir Timur reached that spot, being quite 
unaware of the trap [which Kamaruddiu had] laid for him, he sent forward 
the whole of his force in pursuit of the enemy. 

Th(M*c stayed behind, however, of the army, 5000 cavalry and several brave 
generals, such as Amir Muayad, KhifAi Bahadur, Shaikh Ali Bahiidur and 
Ak Timur. KhitAi BahAdur and Shaikh Ali Baluldur discussed how the 
enemy could best be destroyed. They determined to display the utmost 
bravery and audacity, and thereupon set out in pursuit of the foe, so that 
finally there did not remain more than 200 men with Amir Timur. 

Kamaruddin, now seizing his opportunity, rushed out of his ambuscade 
with his 4000 cavalry, sword in hand, bent on avenging himself on Amir 
Timur. But Timur recalling to mind the words of the Koran : “How many 
small armies have overcome great hosts by the help of God ! ” w^as in no 
way disturbed or alarmed, but encouraged his men and opened his lieart to 
them, saying: “ Victory is from the Giver of all good gifts; not -from the 
multitude of soldiers is it to be obtained. Your sole duty is to acquit your¬ 
selves like men; for should you show even the smallest sign of cowardice or 
hesitation we are lost.” 

No sooner had he said these words than he turned his charger against the 
enemy, and full of trust in God, entered the fray. [Verses.] .... 

After the fight was over, Timur avowed that it was only by the aid of Heaven 
that such a mere handful of men could have overcome a force of four thousand 
cavalry, bent on vengeance. , . • [Verses and rhetoric.] .... 

One day after this event, he fell asleep, and there appeared to him, in a 
dream, Shaikh BurhAn-ud-Din Kilij (upon whom be the mercy of God). Amir 
Timur advanced towards him with gieat reverence, and asked him to pray 
to God for the recovery of his son JahAngir, whom he had left on the bed of 
sickness at Samarkand. The Shaikh answered, “ God be with you ”; but of 
his son he said nothing. When Timur awoke from his dream, ho felt convinced 
that his wishes concerning his son were not fulfilled, and was so distressed 
about JahAngir’s safety that he despatched Bii Kutlugh, his private secretary, 
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Death of Prince Jalidjigir. 

with a letter (fiom Sang), that ho miglit obtain correct news of his son. As 
soon as liis secretary had started, ho had another disturbing dream about 
Jahangir, and became more anxious tlian ever, saying to liis courtiers: “ [ 
sadly fear T am tor ever separated from my son; do not, hide the truth from 
me any longer.” But they, going down on their knees, took a solemn oath, 
saying: “Thy servants have absolutely no news of this matter, and have 
heard notliing of your son’s condition.” 

De[)arting thence, they again met with Kamaruddin at Sang Zighaj; a light 
took place, and they again put lum to flight. Amir Uch Kara followed close 
after him, and wlien [the pursuers] had gone a little way, Kamaruddin, being 
surrounded by the Amir's soldiers, turned round witli eight of his followers, 
flis horse was killed under him by an arrow, and he himself only just 
managed to escape on foot, covered with wounds. In the -aine fight Pnlad 
received an arrow wound in tlie hand; by chance, also, a fire broke out, and 
the efforts which Pnlad made to extinguish it, so increased tlie inflammation of 
his wound that he died. 


CHAPTEPt XXII. 

THE DEATH OE PRINCE JAHANUIR. 

Amir Timur having left Atakum, crossed the Sihun and arrived at his 
ca])ital, Samaikand, where he found 

[Verses]: ^Phe peoide wearing clothes of black and grey 
And tears of sorrow streaming from their ey(‘s. 

And all had sprinkled dust upon their heads 
And as a sign of mourning beat tlieir breasts. 

They came in haste to greet their lord the king, 

Their heads they bared, and on their necks they hung 
Black felt and sackcloth, thus they left the town 
Killing the air with moans and lamentations. 

“ What pity that Jahangir, just and gO(xl, 

Should thus be carried off in early youth, 

As is a flowTr by the cruel wind.” 

When Amir Timur heard thc.se wailings he could no longer doubt but 
that his forebodings had been correct. The death of his son, which he now 
learned, caused the whole world for him to become black ; his cheeks were 
continually wet with tears, and life became almost unbearahlo to him. 'IJie 
kingdom, wddeh should have been overjoyed at the return of its mighty 
monarch, was become, instead, a place of desolation and mourning. The 
whole army, clothed in black and grey, sat dowm in mourning. The generals 
put dust upon their beads, and their eyes w’ere filled with the blood of 
their hearts. 

Though the Emperor was greatly overcome by grief at the loss of Ids son, 
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Ills noble iiitelli_i;encc inlly realised that this world is but transitory, and that 
every beii^L!; must inevitably perish at some time—that w’(> must “ Veiily all 
return unto (lod/’ These, eonsideialiens broiiejht healing to the wounds of 
his sorrow. I le, moiaaiver, instituted many pious works, and ordenal alms 
to b(‘distiihiited in the form of food to the poor and indig< nt. llis son’s 
body was e.airied to Kesh, where it was buried, and over the grave a beautiful 
building \\a^ raised.' The ])rince wms tw'enty years of age wdien he. di(‘d. 
He lei'r behind him two sons, one called Mir/a TMuhamniad Sidtan, by his 
wife Khan/adah, and the other, Mirza Plr IMuhanirnad, by his wll(‘ 
naklilinmll': Aghii, daughter of Ilyas Yasuri. This second son was horn 
h>il\ days aber his father’s death, which ha])pened in the year 777 of tin* 
llajia I \.o. l.'MO-b], the year of the (Irocodile (hui) of the d’artar eyele. 

WTum Piinee Saifuddiii^ heard of this sad event, he became weary of life, 
and b(‘eg('d Amir Timur to allow him to retina to the llijaz. 


CirAl^TEJi XXIJJ. 

AMllt TlMUll S1:NI>S an AttMY AUAINST KAMAUUDDIN.'^ 

Amiu Timi'k was so miudi afllieted liy the death of his son, that he neglected 
almost entirdy the affairs of the State. 

[Veises]: What value has this world e()mjiar(‘d with heaven? 

Upon the otlu'r world my mind is set. 

AVhy shoidd 1, (or a meagre clod of (aith, 

He fore('d to ke(*p my s[)irit bound in eliains? 

A\Tiv for the sake of li\ing our shoit life, 

Should I be ma<lc to lun the whole world o’er? 

lint the eliief men among his nobles and princes eame to him, and having 
done him (dieisaiuag said: “’JTie Almighty Creator and w is(‘disposer of tin* 
atfaiisof the nniverso has aj)t)ointed kings on the eartli to pnTeiT tin* sons 
of men, and administer justice to them.’’ 

[\hmes]: Hut if ilie iniglity King do fall asleep, 

His State will surely sink into corniptimi; 

And if the Sultan’s swonl he lutt kc'pt hiight, 
ddie mirror of religion will grow dim. 

’The Sultan is the Shadow of the (liver of Ail Light, 

And fiom his Shadow should the wmrld beeome both fair and hiight. 


^ ()r inausolcuin.—K. 

" Uncle of Amir Timur. 

This incursion appears not to have been eoimled ns a lifih expedition into 
IMoghiilistan, as will he observed from the heading of tlio next chapter. Also, 
fiom INlirza Haidar’s statement in the ensuing one, it appears that ho regarded 
Timur’s cixpt'ditions against the Moghuls to liavc numbered live in all, while 
Petis de la Croix reckons six. 
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if tlie dcsin^ of tlioir noble sovereij^n was to i)lcas(! (iod, iiotliing could bu 
more acceptable in the eyes of tlie Preserver of IMankind, ilian the adiniuis- 
tration ol justice and care for his subjects, for the most perfect and Aviscsl 
of all men (ujjon whom be the most excellent prayers) said that lie })rerevrc<l 
one hour ol his lil y wliich should be spent in tlu) administration of justice, 
to sixt) or seventy years spent in worship. 

Amir Timur accepied favourably the counsels uf lus S(‘rvaiits, fceliuj^ that 
it was purely out of alfectiou for himself, that they had addressed iliese words 
to him, and he tlua’cLipon bemoan ajj;ain to turn his attention to Ihe affairs of 
the {State, lie also icassemblcd his troO[>s and prepared them for an 
expedition. 

At this time, ncwsairived that Adilsliali dalair \;as wandiaiug alxiui Ihr 
hills of Karajik, with a few other persons; wlicreu]M)n Amir Tiimir ikspai'dK'd 
JUrat Kliwaja Kukddash and llchi Pn-jlia, (<w(‘ther with liftccii iioiM men, 
in scsicli Adilshah and bis [)aity. Tlu'y setoiitiinm .S.imiirkand iii tiie 
nii^lit, and wlien tliey reiched (.)ti;ir a lew clmsen men weie despalehcd to 
the momn.nns to look lor Adilshah. They eventually found him in a j'lace 
called Aksiinia, when they s( i^e<l him and ])ut him to death, in ac'cordanei* 
With the Yfisak. Aksuina is a culinnn [/////J, built on (he siimmit of the 
mountains of Karajik, to serve as a watelituwer (4n/o//, /ao/f) whence one may 
look out over the plains of Kipchakd 

Sar Puitlia also, who having deviated fiom the high road of naisun, had 
become rebellions and tied, now, after two years’ absence, ])eiijg led by the 
true guide of the intelligence, returned again to court, lie was jiardoncd hy 
the merciful mouarcli, and received the government of bis own tribe and 
cmintiy. 

Soon after this, Amir Timur saw tit to send liis son Omar Sluiikli against 
Kamarnddin, and with liiin he also sent Amir Ak Puglia, Kliilfd Paluulur and 
otlier Amirs, cuimnandiiig them to do (lieir utmost to sweep tlie eiKUiiy from 
the lace of tlie eartli. Thus intent on making a great elfuit, tlmy set out 
Avitli all ])ossible speed. In Ihedcseitof Kuralu they came upon Kamar¬ 
nddin, and by the aid of tlie Almiglity, tlieir swnds of emerald line liecame 
ruby-coloured like pnmegiaiiatcs, A\ith ligbiiiig, and the faers of their 
o))})0iiei](s grew amber-eoluuied witli fear. Tlieir eliaigi's were so fierce that 
at length tlie enemy had to ily, scattered in all directions. When Kamar¬ 
nddin had fltd, tlie victorious army pillaged all his country and returned 
home laden with booty. 

^ ^riiis lower, it seems likely, may stood at the sitot marked on some' maps 
of Turkistan, “ Ak sumbo rums.” The site appears to l)ii on a spur of the range 
now called Jviira-iagh, and would nva rlook the plains ot Kipelmk from a distance. 
])r. Pellew ealls the. tower “a red-brick pillar built ou tlie Kaia Chiic hill ’ 

( Yadand Misdon lit port, p. 152.) 
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CJIAITllU XXIV. 

AMTii TiArini’s Firm fm editjon into jataii (Tjr\T is, :\iO(;mrrjsT\N). 

No sooner liiul these victorious troo])S returned from their iitlack on Jahili 
(or Mo<;hiilistan), than Amir h'imur resolved to make yet another ev|)etliti(jii 
into tliat. conniry, tliat same year, lie sent forward, ns an ailvance j-;iity, 
Muhammad hh'L!;, son of J\Tus:i (wlio, on account of his connection hy mariiace 
with Amir 'rimur, liad ahij^di o})inion of himself), Amir Al)l)asand Ak Tiniiir 
lialiadur. Marelnnc;, in o])cdienee to orders, day and ni^lit, they (‘muk* up 
with Kamaruddiu at Ihii^liam Issigh-Kul, and after a tierce ti'j,ld, ])nt him to 
hight. They tlieii ravaged Ids country, and took his men [)risoners. Amir 
Timur himself pursued Kamaruddiu as far as Kuchkar.' 

At tills ])lace news reached the Kmpeior’s ears that Toktamish ()gh]an,‘' 
having lost his faith in Urns Khan, had come in hopes [of good treatment] to 
])ay his respects at court. ddie Ihuperor at once commanded the Amir 
Tuman, Timur Uzhcg, to go and meet doktamisii witli all possible honour 
and cereinoii}, and accomjiany him hack. Amir Timur returned from the 
direction of Inaghu and alighted at IVTand.' Thence he reached Samarkand 
in safety. 

On liis arrival at the capital, MViktamish Oghlan was brought befori! Idm 
by TTmur Uzbeg and others of the nobles. Amir dhmur j-eeeiv(‘d Idni with 
affection, and wdtli all the honour due to a prince, none of tlu^ ])rescribed 
e,ereinonii's being neglected; tor after he had given a gri'at feast in Toktfmiisli 
Oglilan’s honour, he loaded Idm and his ndinue with magnitictml. presents, 
sucli as gold and jewads, robes of honmir and girdhes; arms, ar:i»oui, hoises, 
camels, tents, cyinhals (/.aes), chargers, slaves, standards, and such like 
things; and as a jiroof ot the extent of the love he bore him, the Ihnperor 
paid him the honour of calling him his son. 

J<:NJ) of FXTJIACTS FIKFT TUF ZAFAJtNANA. 


CHAI’TEIJ XXV. 

THF FAST DAYS OF AMIR KAMARUDDTX. 

T HAVK heard from certain Moglmls that, towards tlio (uid of Ins 
life, Kamaiiiddin was afllicted with dropsy.'^ AVlnlo hewvas in this 
state news came, one day, that Amir Timur was ajiproacliing witli 

’ Kuchkfir, or Koshkar, is one of the head streams of tlie Chu, to tlie soutli-W’(‘>t 
of Issigli Kul. (See tlie map.) 

- Toktamisli W'as iieiihew of Tims, and suhseiiuently ht*eaiiie Khan ot‘ t.lu' 
White Horde. (i50e noti; 5, p. 45). 

This s(‘nt(‘nee may also he read—“turned aside from the road to Inaghu.” 
Instead of tlie form LukiIiUj Ur. Bellew has read Januihdl, and this is likidy to 
bo correct, or ni^arly so; for another of the head streams of the (dm, in th(‘ 
immediate neighbourhood of Kuchkar, is called JtuiKjdn or ,/amgul. i can iiiid 
nothing to answer to Incujlin. 

^ Some details, descriptive of the foul symptoms of the disease, are omitted. 
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lind of Kanianiddiii, KJiirsir Khwiija. 

liis Jirniy; but Kamaruddiii was too woak to mount JiLs liorso or to 
liold tlic bridlo. So his ])C02>lc carried him int > the depths of the 
jungle, and left him there with two of his concubines, and pro- 
Yisions fora few days. The rest then fl<xl. After the invading 
army liad withdrawn, and the scattered inhabitants had returned, 
they sought for Kamaniddiu in the jungle, but not a trace of him 
or of his attendants, either dead or alive, could be found. Thus 
W(‘re tlie people released from his oppression.' After his dis¬ 
appearance'- Amir Timur’s mind Avas set at rest witli regard to 
M<-)ghulistan, and he made no sixth imaision of that country. In 
tine, the Moghuls enjoyed peace and rest. 


(dLVrTEK XXVT. 

nil': ('OMMENCKMKNT OF I'JJI': RKION OF IvHWVIA KHAN, SOX 

OF riiimi.UK T[MUIl KHAX. 

I'r lias been mentioned aliove, that'^rugliluk Timur Ivlii'in’s youngest 
son was Kliizir Khwaja Khan, and that while he was yet at bis 
mother’s breast, he had lieen saved from the cruelty and enmity of 
Kamariiddin by Mir Agha, the mother of .\mir Khudaidad. When 
Klii/ir Khwaja Khan attained the age of twidve years, [his friends] 
still fearing Amir Kamaruddin, removed him from Kashghar. Amir 
]\hiuhiidad wished him to bo accompanied by a few trustworthy 
men, but Mir Agha opposed this plan, saying: ‘‘ Do not send any 
of your own servants, for when the boy becomes Khan, base born 
people [such as they ] Avill become inlluential, and then they will 
jirove enemies to yourself and your children. They will imagine 
that the people do not pay them sullicient respect, but say among 
themselves, ‘ These are only servants.’ For tliis reason rather send 
otliers than your own retainers send strangers.” So twelve men 
were sent with liim, of Avhom every one eventually became an 
Amir, and many of their descendants are alive now. Among their 
number Avas Arjirak, irom whom are descended the Amirs of Itarji; 
dVijri of Khwarizm, from whom are sprung the Amirs of Kunji; 
while another was of the tribe of (Jhalish Sifidi [or Sayyadij; and 

^ Amir Kumaruddin was one of five l)rot]iers Avdio were governors of districts 
in Moglmlistaii, and wmv heirs of former Dughhit Amirs (v.e., provincial 
governors), originally appointed by Chdghatai Khun. The brothers were T’ulik 
at Kashghar, Hulaji at Aksn, Ivainariiddiii at Atbiishi, Shamsuddin, who is 
iiKintioned as hiiving taken part in the battle of T/ai (or the mire), nud Sliaikli 
Danlat. of whom nothing but tho name can bo traced. Ikdik, the (ddest, was 
siicecedcd as Ulnsbegi by Bulaji, and ho by his son Khudaidad, Avlio was seven 
years old when his father died. (See BcIIgav, Yarlt. Keporf, p. 151.) 

E 2 
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liis sons also bocamo Amirs, Avith tlio stylo \lnkah] of Kiisliji, bnt 
they are also called IvnlvildasliJ Tlieso persons all atlaiiiL'd the 
rank of Amir, as did also tlio remainder of the twelve. 

In short, they conducted Khizir Kliwaja Klian up to ihe hills, 
which lie between Ikidakhshan and Jvashe;har. Hut as the spies of 
Kamaruddin got iigavs of his hidiiig-pla(‘(‘, he was obliged U) 
abandon it and take flight to the hills of Ivhotan. ddieii again 
fearing discovery, he p)assed on from this place to S;irigh kighur,- 
JurjAn,’‘ and Lob Katak,‘ in which regions lie remained twelve 
years. On the death of Kamaruddin, search was made for 
Khizir KliAvaja Khan, and Amir Khudaidad sent some people 
to fetch him from where lo' was in hiding. As soon as he was 
brought in, Khudaidad called the })eople together and raised him 
to the Khanship. Thus did the s[)lcmlonr of the Jvhan come to 
illumine the sovereignty of the Moghuls, so tluit the affairs of 
IMoghulisI an prospered. 

The Kh.in then coneluded a peac* Avith y\mir Timur, avIio foiaued 
an alliance Avith him by marrying dAwakkul Khanim,^ a maiden 
from the royal haram. Jluring his reign the Khan undertook a 
holy Avar [^gJucuU] against Khitai. lie, in person, attacked and 
compiered Karakhoja and Turfan, two very important toAviis, 
situated at the border of Khitai, and forced their inhabitants to 
become IMusulmans, so that at the present time it is called “ Dar al 
Islam”'* As a seat of the Moghul Khakans this country stands 
next in importance to Kashghar. it is nioriMiver related that, in 
that campaign, this country Avas divided up in the manner ordained 
by the Holy Shariat. And there fell to the lot of the Khan, one 
piece of satin and one grey coav.'^ The Khan’s object in doing this, 
Avas the glorihcation of the realm of Islam. 

* 'riiG Turki .MS. has IhiJ^nhld^U \ tlio Persian ones liavo Kulihldsh (or 
Giihild(tfiJt), ineaiiing swoiii friend (tr foster brother, whieli is no donht tlu' ih^dit 
ri'ailiiiL;'. 

' TJie connliy of tin*. Sari^li or Yedlow Highurs lay to tlio I'ast of Khotaii and 
Chiirehan. (See note s, p]>. 51 and dtll.) 

('hdrchdii, or Chdrchtind, between Khotan and ihe' kob \or eoinitry. 

‘ Or Jj(jfj yvayet//, ilio disliiet about Jjake Lob. (For Katdl: or 7vffa(t/r, see 
note, p. 12), 

She was the Klian’s daugliter. 

Wddeli of the two towns—Tiiifan or Karakhoja.—was called Ddr id Lddnn, or 
‘the Seat of Tskiin,’ ^Nliiza JIaidar lea\es Ids readers to eonjeeture. dday aie 
in reality some tweiity-six or twenty-seven miles afiait. In our aiilhor’s time 
Turfan was the more important, and was u.sually the residence of tin; Khan of 
the Htate. Put in earlier time> Ktirakhoja was a i»laee of conseipienee, so that 
it is very uncertain which may liave been regarded as tlie eapilal, and the Seat of 
Islam, at the date he is .speaking of. It is possihU^ also, that he may mean to 
indicate the whole state, or province, of Uitfhuristan, as he afterwards calls the 
Khanate which lay east of the modern Kuehar, and hud for its eapilal Turfan. 
He is much given, as will bo seen, to using copulate, or dmd, names for coiintrii's 
or districts, and sometimes speaks of this same jiroviuco of Uighurislan as 
“ Olnllish-Turfaii.” (For the identity of Karakhoja (the Chinese llo-Chou) with 
tile ancient Kao-Chang, (‘tin, see See. v. of the Introduction.) 

‘ The ‘ piece of satin ’ and tho ‘grey cow' ’ may have been some emblems of 
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It is related in tlio Zofor-Nmna, that as soon as Amir Timur had 
satistied his lust for coiujiiest in the north, soiith and west, ho 
prepared an ex])cdition against tlu^ (‘onntii('s lying to the cast, 
esp(;cia]]y against Kliitai, which is the most im]M)rtant of them ; 
and a long descri])tion is given of the j projcclcti | expedition, the 
snbstanec' ol \v]ii(nL is that he mustered an army of eight linndred 
tlionsand iiieii, sn])})lying thmn with provemha* siiflici(mt for 
si'ven y('ars as was the custom in the armi('s of Irak and IhnnJ 
As tlie country lying hetween Kliitaiand jMavarihnn-Nalir was 
hilt little cultivated and thinly populated, ho oid(‘red each man to 
talvc, in addition to other supplies, two milch-kino and ten milcli 
goats, telling them that when their supplies should ho cNliaiistnd, 
they were to milk these animals; and when, in turn, the milk 
should conn- to an end, they were to convert the animals themsc Ives 
into provisions. 

Having completed these lu’cparations, Amir Timur sot out from 
Samarkand, and for tJiat winter took up his (piarteis [Zh7//d/.-J in 
Turkistan. While there, he sent to ask Jvhizir Ivhwaja Khan if 
it would 1)0 possible to cultivate the ground [in Moghulistaii], in 
order to furnish supplies for the arm}". 

I have frequently heard my fxther (upon whom rest the mercy 
of (lod) rebate that in the beginning of the spring the new kimi/- 
had come in, and on that day, according to an ancient Moghul 
custom, a great f\ast had heiui prepared. As Amir Khudaidad 
Avas on the point of olfering a cup of kimiz to the Khan, one of th(3 
chief nobles announced the arrival of an ambassador from Amir 
1hmur, and stated the purport of his mission. [The noble] added : 
“ It is mueli to ho regretted that we have not power to resist him, 
and tliat avo should be comp<dled to pay him tribute.'’ At these 
retlcctions, the (uip of kimiz fell from tlie liands of the Klnin, 
whereupon Amir Khudaidad said: “You must now drink of the 
cup of tranquillily (rahaf), in conformity Avith this couplet: 

To ;;nT‘Vc Avlint has not yet come to jciss is takiu- sorrow in antici- 

])ation. 

'Tis IkKm- tl'.at 1 slionM »k‘for to tln‘ morrow the tliin-j;'; of to-morrow.” 

'J’hen ho added: “It has been said that if an apple be throAvn iqi 
to the sky, (lod has had time to bestoAV a hundred blessings before 
it descends again. Kre another year be jiasscd, Iioav many thousand 
favours may Jl(‘ not confer! This consideration ought to bring you 
comfort.” 

j)o\ver, or both may bo corrupt ions of placc-mimos, duo to bad coi)ying. Tlicre is, 
bowovei', no doubt as to the readiu*^ of the texts; tlio Avoids arc Yttl’ zlt/ds ivd 
Yal: Gdw Kahud —Avords in whicli 1 can trace no names of j)rovinces or districts. 

* Pcisia and Turkey. 

‘ Kurniz or Kimiz is a bitter iioAxra^c made from fermented marc’s milk.—K. 
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Rrigi/ of Kltirjiy Khioaja, 


8carc(^ly liad lio done sj^oakiiig, avJilti tJioy isaw advancing* rapidly 
from tJio slioro of Lako Karias, a Jiiaii iiiouiitod on a black lior.se, 
and clotlied in Avhite robes. TTc rodo on as far as tdi() exeentionor’s 
tent, A\diere it is cnstoinary to dismount. This man, JiOAvever, rode 
on without stoj^ping, right past tlio station of tho guards who were 
sitting in a lino. Tho chamberlains \jj<tsdviilf ran up from every 
side to try and stop him in his course, but he did not slacken his 
.s^Dccd till he came up to where the Khan was standing. Then he 
called out in a loud voice: “Amir Timur is no more, he has died 
at Otrar r* Having uttered these words ho again rode otf at full 
speed. Many horsemen wiire simt after him, but none could over¬ 
take him; and no other intimation of tho news was received. 
However, ,after an interval of forty-live days, information came that 
Amir 'limur had died at Otrar; so there no longer remained any 
doubt about tho matter, and the Khan was ladievod of all anxiety 
and dislress. 

Th(‘- Khan was born before the year 770 of the Hajra, and the 
above recorded events took place in 807- of the Jfajra. Jliititisnot 
known how long tho Khan survived Amir Timur—(iod knows 
best. 

AVhen tho Khan ascended tho throne of the Khanate, tho founda¬ 
tions of tho State, which, under tho usurpation of Kamaruddin and 
the ascendency of Amir Timur, had lieen much shaken, were once 
more strengthened and con.solidated. Old customs and lights, 
whieli had fallen into disns(‘ or oblivion, were revivi'd, while the 
affairs of tho kingdom and the business of tho nobles were restou'd 
to order. Among other matters that reeeiviHl attention was tlnj 
lestoration to his rights of Amir Khudaidad. 

For in the leign of ('hingiz Khan there had been granttnl to the 
ancestors of Amir Khudaidad the following seven })rivilege.s 
\ uiauxobf’\ 1. Tidd (or the drumj. 2. Ahtm (or the Standard), 

the former being called in Turki ^'■nahdraR the latter “Z/f/ada 
twjhR d. Two of his servants might wear the “ KtfslHntdiUfhR 
/vas///fa-/a 7 /ms synonymous with '^c/idjidr tnijliR 4. lie might wear 
the Knr^ in the councils of tho Khan, though it is a custom Jimong 

^ Yasdnd may Ixj tramslatcd cliamlna'laiD, or RomctiniCH nuico-l)car( r. 

" Timar’s death took place in Iwhrnary, HOh, or alx)iit tlio middle of the 
Ifajia \('ar SOT, which began on 10th July, 1401, and (‘luh'd l^Sth June, 140.'). 

•* In tlie text us^e-d l)y IMr. Eiskine, twelve innns(tl) —privilegcB or prerogatives — 
appear to 1)«‘ mentioned. (Sec liulhiy i, p. where, however, no detail 

IS given.) I'rom his abridged MS. translati(»n at tho Jhitish Museum, it i.s evident 
ihat Mr. Erskine I'ound only ehven detailed, as is the eaye in tho tlirecj texts 
used by Mr. Russ. Dr. Belk'W' {Yarhmd lleport^ p. l.TIJ) has ten, and his list 
dillers in many reH])eets from the one given above. Tlio word mansab means, 
pro]>(>rly, vjicc or diy)iihf^ but here preroyative (»r pritdbyr best answers tlu^ 
meaning. A good account of these prerogatives is given by Professor Rloehmann 
in his Ain-i-AU)(iri (pp. 1 ) 01 - 0 ), as derived from the Aldxirnamalt of Abul Eazl. 

‘ Perliaps yirdle or yartej\ tliougli the text Avould ajipear to imply tlio mean- 
iug 7 ?f/err. llr. Bellow translates : “armour ” (P- 15J). and Mr. Blocbmann, 
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of K/iirjir KInvdja. 

the Mo<i;luils tliat no one but thvi Kluin iiuiy c.'irry bis quiver in bis 
liaiid. .5. < brtaiii privileges in connoctiou wifli tbo Kban’s bunt.' 
(). ir(‘ was to be an Amir over all tlio Mogliuls, and in ilia Jinndus-^ 
liis name was to bo entered as “ Hird.-ir of tbe Ulus of Mogliuls.” 
7. In tlio presence of tbe Kban, tbe otlior Amirs were to sit a bow’s 
leugtb fiirtber tban be from the Klnin. 

8uch were tbe seven privileges bestowed iqu)!! Urtubu by 
(diiugix: Khan. When Amir Uulaji bad l)rougbt Uugbluk Timur 
Klnin from the land of Kipebak, and liad set liim on tlie tlirono of 
tbe Kbjinate, be, in return for bis services, received in addition to 
tbe seven privileges a])ovo enumerated, two otbers, so that bo 
en joyed nine in all. Tbe first of tbe new privilege,> Avas, that be 
slioiild liavo tbe power of dismissing or appointing Amirs (jf 
/wes7oo/;>* (that is, Amirs Avbo bad one tbousand folloivers) witliont 
aj)idying to, or consulting with, fbe Kb.an ; and tbe second was as 
follows ; Uulaji and liis (b^scendanls sliould be ])ermitted to commit 
nine crimes without being tried. On committing tbe tenth oilemee, 
trial sliould be conducted under tlio following conditions :---Tbe 
accused sliould bo set upon a Avbite two-year-old Ik irsi^* umbo* the 
hoofs of the horse, nine folds of Avbitn felt sliould ho placed—as a 
toleeu of respect—and he should in that position address the Khan, 
Avhile the Khan sliould speak to him from an elevation. AVhen 
tbe interrogatory and investigation bad ))ccn conducted in this 
fasbion, if the ofbmce should be a mortal one, and tlie other niiui 
Climes should also be jiroved against him, two Amirs should staml 
by and Avatcb him Avbile bis veins were opened and all bis bh»od 
draAvn from bis l>ody. Tims ho should perish. Then the two 
Amirs, wailing and lamenting, should carry bis body out. ' 

These nine privileges were contained iii a Jinndn issued under 


“a c'olliiction of tlagH, anas, or otlaa’wliicli follow the king whorov^a* ho 
gOOH ” (|). 50). 

^ Thoso arc given in thci texts, but arc nninhOligiblc' to some of tlio heat 
translators to whom IMr. lh).ss has sliown tin* ]>aH.sago. Mrskino also faili'd to 
translah' it in liis ahridgod IMS. at the llrilibh Museum. Dr. llellew lias 
—hunting circle—with ])()wer to iinnish, according to rnh', tlioso wlio infringi'd 
its rogulations.” IMr. Dlochmaiin Avrih'S: “Do could oncloso (<//uvy) a foro.st as 
his private liunting-ground, and if any oiKi entered tlui emduHiin*, lie iorfeiied 
his personal liberty” (p. 1-104). 

“ Written orders.—lb 

^ Tii(', nine originnl pixirogntives eanied witli them the title of TarLhan —a 
very ancient rank, or order of nohility, among the Mongols. (Sec Ynl(‘, Cathay 
and tha Way Thither, pp. 2S7 and 480). d'ho Tarhhdm^ are eonstnntly spoken 
of by Asiatic! aiitliors as a trilx*, but tliis need not imply tliat tiny Ayiu’o of any 
particular laeial dc'seent. Distinctions Ix'twc'cn tribes and orders,or families, aro 
not always accurately drawn. Tims Amir Timur, in his enumerates 

twelve of the forty tribes (^AinailiH) which had suhmitted to his government: 
Barlas, Tarkhan, Arghim, Jalair, Tulkchi, Duldi, Moghul, Siildn/i [Salduzi], 
Tugliai, Kipehak, Arlat, and Tatar. Somo of these names imply race distinc¬ 
tions : others only orders or families. (Davy’s Tiistitutes of Timur, p. Ul.) The 
word Barlas means hero,” and somo of the otlicrs may have special meanings 
also. IMr. B. B. Shaw translated Tarhlidn by “ Franklin.” 
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of Khizir K/iwaja. 

tho seal of Tngliliilc Timur Kluiii, wliieli I once saw myself. For it 
waslianflccl down in oiir fami]}^ and ultimately came into tlin hands 
of iny father (upon whom ho tlio peace of (todJt was liowever 
destroyed or lost, in the disturhcd times of Shahi Beg Ivhan.^ It 
was written in the j\[oghul language and character, and l)oro the 
date and jdaco of the year of the Hog, at Kiindiiz ; which goes to 
prove tliat Tugliluk Timur Khan’s rule extended as hirasKundu/. 
ISo oiKi alive now knows anything about tho reign of tliat Klnin, 
hut Ihave copied into this history the account of it givmi in the 
Zd/dt'-Nthna, 

Since Khizir Khwaja Kluin had been saved from the yawning 
abyss of Kaanaruddin’s violence, and had been ])laccd upon tin; 
throne of the Khans, by the aid of Amir Bulaji’s son, Amir 
IHiuclaidad, ho rewarded tho latter Amir by superadding three; 
pri\ileg(*s to tho nine existing ones; making the prerogatives of 
Amir Khudaidad twelve in number. Thns: 

10. dhat on the occasion of festivals, when tho Khan’s 
chamberlains [jfosai'ul] arranged the ranks, one of tho chamber¬ 
lains of Amir Khudaidad, taking part in tho proceedings, should 
stand on tin; right hand side, holding tho Khaii’s cup : another on 
tho loft side, should hold the cup of Amir Khudaidad, and those 
two cups were to bo exclusividy resmwu'd tor tho Khan and Amir 
Khudaidad. 

11. ddiat ho should set his seal on all firmana that might bo 
issued, but that the Khan’s seal should In; sot above his. 

12. [No 12th 'inonsdh is mentiomal in any of tho texts]. 

Such wau’c the twelve prerogatives [tioaisah] for which a finiidti 
was gj’anted to Amir Khudaidad, after whose death they descended 
to his son Amir IMuhammad >Shah Kurkan. When this latter died, 
they devolved on Amir Sayyid Ali Kurkan, the son of Muhammad 
Slnih’s brother, and after Sayyid Ali to Muhammad ITaidar ]\Iirza 
Kurkan his son, and after him to his sun Muhammad Husain 
Mirza Kurkan, father of the im^smit writer Muhammad Haidar, 
known familiarly as ]\Iirza Haidar. 

After tho martyrdom of my father, my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, attached himself to Sultan Ash-Shahid-Sultan Said Khan; 
the Khair Said Shahid confirmed all these privileges to my uncle. 
The ])articulars of the matter are recorded in tin; Second Bart of 
this Torikh-i-lldshiili. ddies<; i^rivilegcs (that is to say, the first 
[seven] of them) were in force from before tho year (>25 of the 
Hajra, which is the date of Chingiz Khan,- down to the death of 
the Khan and the murder of my uncle, tho date of which was the 

* Sliaibuni Khan, the Uzbog haider. 

“ This date is intended, evidently, for that of Chingiz Khan’s death, which is 
usually taken to be 1227. ’Die Hajra year 025 began 12th December, 1227, so that 
nearly the Avhole of it fell witliin 1228. But the date of the death of Chingiz is 
very variously stated in different ehroniclos. 
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Reign of Muhammad Khan. 

1 8t of IMoliarraiii, 040 of tlio Hajra.' When this calamity took place 
;ui(I the Khansliip came to Sultan tfashid, the customs of our fore¬ 
fathers were exchane;e(l fur other, ami very difftn’ent, practices. 

Praise to the ^laelous Creator, in that when my turn arrived 
to he created, lie mad(^ m(‘ a. free man and independent of the 
Khans, for the j,reat “ IFo has granted nu', is hut an atom 

of those houndless favours whiidi are ilie salvation of this world 
and th(i next, lii the saim‘, way that thou hast made me materially 
free, make mo also spiritually indepiuident and prosperous! 

[Wm'scs]: Oil! (led, make all the world my ill-wisheis, 

And keep me apart from them all. 
lv(‘r[) my heart from worldly matters, 

And cause mo to have but one purpose and aim in hie. 


(dlAPTKR XXYIT. 

VritA.MMM) KUAN, SoN OF Klll/IIi KHW\/A KUAN. 

I’liis ]\Iuliammad Kiiaii was tlio Son ol J\hizir Ixhwaja l\han, who 
Jiad, Ix'sides Muhammad Khan, other sons; among th(‘se were 
h)ham-i-Jahan Klianand Xakhsh-i-Jahan Khan.- After Isan llugha 
Khan, (‘xcepting dhighluk Timur Khan, there was no om^ loft in 
tlie Country of tlie ]\[oghuls who was ot tJie first rank ot Ivliakjins. 
Idiis fact I have already mentioned. After the death ot Tughluk 
dhniur Ivlian, Amir Ivamaruddin mui'dercd all Tiighluk s sons, so 
that there was no one hdt Imt Khizir Khwa ja Klian. ^Tliis J have 
also already stated.) Idiis last Khan lelt many sons and grandsons ,* 
the details of the lives of all of them have mtt, however, hcoii 
preserved in the JMoghul trailitions. In line, 1 havij recounted what 
I considered worthy of ])elief regarding the history ol tin* unct'stoi’s 
of th(‘. Khdkans. Jlut 1 have not been able to learn any details 
concerning their uncles and cousins. Consc([uently 1 have only 
mentioned the sons of Khizir Khwaja Khan, as tor example, 
jAluhainmad Kluiii; fur in him tlio race ot Moglnil Khakans caimi 
to an end. 

IMuhammad Khan was a wealthy prince and a good Musulman. 
Tte persisted in following the road of justice and equity, and was 

1 Said Khan died on this date. The aiiihoPs nncle, Sayyid Muhammad IMirza, 
was murdered by the Khan’s son and successor, Kashid, a week or two atterwards. 
The 1st Moharram, 010, fell on 2drd July, ir)o3. 

“ The discrepancies of various authors regarding the sons and successors ot 
Khizir Khwaja liave been remarked upon in the Introduction. hee Sec. n., 

j)]). 10 S€(]. 
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i'O unrcmiitiiii;' in liis exortionn, that durini^ liis l^lesscd n'ign most 
of tlio tribes of iln^ ^ro^'hnls l)Ocani(‘ IMiisiilin.-ins. 

Jt is well known what sovero measures lio had n'.conrse to, in 
brino'ine; tlie iMoghnls to Ik^ l)cliovers in Islam. I f, for instjnieo, 
a Moghul did not wear a turban [ a, hoiseshoo nail was 

driven into his head: and treatment of this kind was (H)mmon. 
(iMay God recompense him with good.) 

In the jMoghul lecords it is stated that Amir Khiidaidad himself 
raised six Khans to the Khanate, and this iMuhammad Khan was 
one of the numher. 

Alnhammad Khan built a Ttalmt on tlu^ northern side of the 
defile of (Miadir Knl. In tlu^ eonstrnetion ol’ this building he 
employed stones of great size, th(‘. like of which are only to be seen 
in the temph's [Ihinrat\ of Kashmir. The Ihthaf contains an 
(mtram^e hall in hm’ght. When yon enter by the main door, 

you turn to the J'ight hand along a passage which iiK'asurcs 1)0 ye;:. 
^'ou then come to a dome whii'h is about 20 ye;;, and beautifully 
]U’op()rtioned. There is a passag(^ round the dome, and in tlu^ sides 
of it; and in the passage itself arc^ lasautifiil cells. On the 
western side there is also a mos(jue lb ye;; in height, which has 
more than twenty doors. TIk' wlade building is of stone, and over 
the doors there ar(' hug(‘. solid blocks of stone, which I thought 
very wonderful, bt'fore I had s(‘en the temples in Kashmir.-^ 

^ W'lietlicr tli('(liiiiiK'ter or tlie lieiL;lii()f iliodoiiic is not stated. A Lrnat v.ari(!ly 

(jfiz arc in use in India,, OolJiaia, and oilier plae(>H, ]>aber made Ids qnz about 
iliiriy inches, bat it ^\aM [)oj)iilarly takiai at a Idth' li'ss, jxo'liapH about twenty- 
seven imdu's, Miiza Haidar’s (jar. may be as.'-mned as al)ont equal to Bab('r’.> 
(S(‘e d/eyuu//s, ]> 1 ; also note, ]> ‘idO ) 

- Tile aiieiciit teinjiics in Kashmir an* noticed uaain to^^ards the end of the 
history, d'he Uahdt, or tra\eller’s revst-honst' (eara\an-sarai) here ncorded to 
ha\(‘ Ixa'ii limit by 'Miiliammad Khan at a, .short distaiu'e nori.h ot th(‘(diadir 
Knl, would Siam to be in existimee htill. Its ruins ^tainl on tin' main load from 
Almati (/e , N'ierny) to Ka.^hghar, by way of the Xarin Ibrt, and they have been 
seen, of late, by .aevcial Jmnojiean travellers. ()ne of the.M' is Dr. X. Si nland, whose 
account of the bnildiny; is (piotod, in Kni^lish, by Dr. Lamsdidl, in his reeently- 
])id»lish('d book of trasels in ('hinciec' '’J’nrkistan, and is .so eonlirmatory of IMirza 
Jlaidar’s d(‘seri[)li( n, that it may usefully be trau.serilx'd : Th(' traveller,” says 
Dr. Seelaiid, “is not a litth; astonished to see a stoiu' construction, hoary with 
a^a‘, about bS iiaces loni; by bb wi<le, \Nitli a Hat roof, from the middle of winch 
rises a roiyiib, Indf-ruiinal cnj)ola about 25 (Vet liij:;b. The (‘utram‘e, fairly lofly 
and vaulted, eondnets to an interior without windows, bnder the cupola is a 
sort ()‘{ eliamher or ball, with vaulted wing.^, 9 leet hi^h, of rooms or eadls 
Timuini; otf in four directions iii tlu' form of a Latin cross, d'he entrance' win^ 
has lab'ral corridors on one side only, and in ihesi', as in those of the other 
w iuys, o])euiiq.es I'rom 50 to .”0 iivdies are contrived in the wall, d'liey lead to 
sepaiab' e('lls, which are sejnao' at bottom, eirenlar at loj), and pi'rlVculy dark, 
«'\(*< pt \vb(*r(' llu' eeiliiiie’ be,.\ in seiiue ease's, falle'ii in. Tdie* entrance's are: se: low 
as seime time's tei ne'e'e's.silatei e'lawlinjie, anel ilio inteirifir.'S'have no trace of eliimneys, 
nie'hes, eer ^jlace'S te) sit eir sleei). X'o trace exists of relVeteiry, kiteibe ii, or eiven lire- 
place, tliroiiielieiut the; biiilelinjie, wbieli is eonstriuTcd with nieirtar of fragnu'iits of 
hie'al blueish ami redelisli se'hist. In tlui central hall are) a few remains of 
])lasb'r, but none) of eiriiame'ntaliein.” On the whole', Dr. Seolaiiel considers that 
the bnildin‘>e has nee rese'mblanee to other re.st-houscHor ('aravan-sarais in Central 
Asia, hut 1 am imt aware that he ooinioets it with any ruin dating from the time* 



Reign of Mnhaimnad Klidn. 59 

111 iljo tiiiio of Muliamniacl Khan, l]io learnod Mirza Tx'^* 

was reigning* in Mavaia-im-Kalir by tlio a])])ointni(ait of his 
fallior, Mirza SJnih Enkh; lio was tho foiiiidor of tlio fjiiiioiis 
obsuiwatijry and tho author of tho astroroinical tables called 
Knrl'dn. Mirza Sluih liukh was king of Khorasiin and Irak. Tho 
dates of his birth and death are not kuuwii, but if wo refer to other 
dates, wo find th:it lio must have died beforo SdO of tho Ilajra. 
(Jlut (rod kjiows best.)^ 

of llie Xestolians. 13r. Limndi'll dot*s so, conjtcturally. Ib', inbo’S iluii 

belli,on Uio din et roiili* iieiween the rieisiian see of K:i-'li,e:lia,r and 
tin; ('iiribtian .settb'UientH on tlu' Clm, if, hi'eins not inqirobabb iliat, the iniii may 
i(‘[>r(sent the nK»n;is(evy indieatiMl on (atalan map.” A refcu in c' 1o lids 
aneioiit mai»—it was eonstrnefed in idTo -will, however, seareels aid ns in 
lallin,!^^ in w'lih Dr. Iian8<lell’.s eonje<-lnie. In tlio first ]»1‘iee, I,la; ‘‘monastery of 
Ariiieni.'ri briars and Dodv of St. IMatf lawv ” is m:irla'(l on (In* rodneed fae-simil(! 
piihlislied in N’lihi’s Catfuiy^w .standing: on the mare^inof bake' Issi^h-Kul, that Is, 
jmsf, af, a spot wlu ri; W(' kn )W, from f,h(‘ muratives of modorn fravellers, many 
l•enlat‘kablo reimiins an' to he sisai - soiiK' on the .slion', hnt mostl\ af. file hoffom 
of (h< hik(‘, near fia' .shore. 'J’lie sih' of 31iiliammad Klian’s liabdiL would h<- 
some 180 miles fo till' south of llu' lake, hy fhe Niirin road, or Tib miles in diieet 
distanei'. In f.la' si'eond ]tlaee. Dr. J^aiisdell cites, from Dr. Ilelhev. a ])assaj.^o 
pnrjiortiiuc h> bo from the 7hr/A//-/-y/os7/h//, to ilic' olleet fhat jMiihamniad Klian 
oonveifoil tho aneicni llindn tezuple, (res^ iiihlin^, in fhe massi\(‘Mocks of its 
sfoni', llio toniplos of Ivashndr) ealh'd Tiish-lhihiit, on f-lii' pas.s fo fhe (Jli.idir 
Kill into a lurtilied ])usi fo protect his <‘apifal (Kashj^har) liom fh<‘ inenrsions of 
tho Ivirohi/.” Ola' slran,<;e cireumsf anees about this < jnolatit»n ari': (1) that 1 
liav(‘ h(‘on anahh' fo tind fhi' ])assape in mfla'r of Dr. Ik'lhwv’s woiks {'I he 
Ynrlimd J/As/e// or Ins Axxhinir aiiO and (2) that no om* of 

the texts of fhi' m flio Jlntisli .Alnseum, <'()ntainK anytliiii*; about 

iJie ori.i^in of the sfoiieri Ub( d in fmildiiu^ tho llahat. 'Piiesi' (oxfs stall', sim]>l> 
and clearly, tint which lias hi'cn translated ahoM‘, and nothin,u; mon' d’hns, all 
I hat can he said is; (I) almost contemporary evideiici* proves flail .Alnliammad 
Khan hnilt a b‘ah:it of himv sfones; (2) liiat tins hnildin,i; sfiMxl in a n‘uain 
where Aestorian Christianity ilunrisluil in llu' INliddle Aj^es: and (d) in a land 
where many rums, whose' oriem is not >c‘t dedcniiiiu'd, are Known to exist J 
IniNc not been able' fo obtain Dr. Seclaml’s full elesi'iiption, hnt may n niarlv that 
no mere' ceeiije'etiire'S te) file' e'fVe'e't fhat the' Tasli-ltahat is nnlike oreimurv rahiit.s, 
or that it is like a niemastory or what met, wemld shake' fhe. ve ry ohiir e'Viele'ne-o 
eif Mirza Jlaielar. What he? state's, when coujileel wifh Dr. Se'chimrs elisce)Vei\\, 
IS intcre«tin.!j^ enough. Tiie elcse*rii»tions of the huildiiig anel its ge'ograjihie'al 
peesifion a.gre'c, ill a re'iiiarlnihle' maiuie'r, in ieicnfifymg Dr. Se'e'lanel’s ruin wiili 
3Tiiha.]iimael Khan’s Kahaf. 

^ Strange as it may apj^-ar in the' e*a.se of sei eminent a personage as Cliigh 
Deg, Mirza llaielar’s slateaneuit tluit the date of his hirtli is neet kne»wii, is correct. 
It IS known, however, that ho began tei rcigii at Saiuarkaud in A.ir. 812 (or 
A.i). I'lOh), some* tliirty-oiglit yeans he'foro tho eleatli ejf his tafher Shah Itukji, 
who was fhe femrth son of Amir Timur. At Shah llukh’s death in A.u. 850 
( - lll(;-47 A.D.) lie' was sucece'eled hy Ulugh Beg, who, ImweveT, emly eon- 
tiniu'd le) re'ign I'or a I’lirthe-r jie'i'ioel of two-anel-a-halt years. In fhe disse'nsions 
ami wars wdiieli toeik place alteT Shah llnkh’s eleath, I Jeigh Beg W'as taken 
jirisom r ami put tei eleatli hy his own son, Ahelul Laid (Kamziin, 855, or 
27fh Deteiher, IITJ). Thus Mirza Haidar’s ealeuhition of tho ii])i)roximaie date? 
e)f Iflugh Beg’s de'ath is ne>t greally in error, Iheaigh tlm eiieumstane*e that Im 
shoiilel he able to give only an estimate, shows that the eliremology of his history 
IS not always to he re'lii'el on. As the author of the? astronomical tables, Ulugh 
Beg has a vvorhl-wide rejiutation. tt js said that not only was the design his, 
hut that he assisted in the computation of tables. ^Phe chie*l comjiuters were, 
according tei Erskine, first, ISLaiiiana Salah-iid-Din Musa, better known hy the 
name of Kiizi-Zadah Riuui; tlien (afh'i* the Kazi-Zaelah’s death) IMaiilaiia 
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(^lAPTER XXVTTT. 

sum MUHAMMAD KUAN, SON OF MUHAMMAD KHAN. 

]\luir\:MM\D Kh\n, also, liad several sons, two of whom Avere Shir 
IMiiluimmad ,Khan aiul Shir Ali Oglilan. Shir IMuhammad Khan 
succeeded his fatlier, and as long as he governed, the people Avere 
peaceful and pros])erons. During his reign, his brother Sliir Ali 
Oghlan died at the age of eighteen, and thus never attained to the 
rank of Khan, lie, however, left one son, Vais Khan by name, 
between Avhom and Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great 
disputes, as will be related below. Shir IMuhammad Khan, avIio 
Avas also a contemporary of Mirza Shah Kiikli, enjoyed a longer 
reign than Muhammad Khan. 


rHAPTEK XXIX. 

FAllUV JHFK 01- VAIS KHAN. 

SuL'i’AN Vais Khan was the son of Shir Ali Khan ; ^ after the death 
of his father, ho was in the service of liis uncle. Shir Muhammad 
Khan. After a time ho began to tind this condition irksome, and 
therefore fled from the court, and took to the life of a robl)er 
\Kaznlil], i\Iany distinguished Moghul youths volunteered to folloAv 
liim. Among this number Avas my grandfather Mir Sayyid Ali. 
1 am the grandson of Vais Khan, on my mother’s side. Amir 


(Jliiiis-iid-nin Jaiiihhuli ; and, lastly, Il»n Ali Muliaiiiiiiad Ko^liji. Tlia ‘jroo- 
ina])]ncal iaflcs wrre lirst piiblisla'd in I-’ni^Iand by (travoy in 1711, and tlu; 
tables of lixed stars, by llycb*, of Oxford, in 17G8. In France, liulande 
piililislied tile astronomical tables in 171)2. Haber, in his (b-scription of Samar- 
icand, notices lla; colle^’t^, oliservatory, and other buildings en-cted by Flu;;!! 
l»e;^^ Idle observatory, Ik* says, stood on the skirts of the hill of Kobik, and 
was tliree stories in liei^ht :—Hy iiK-ansof thisobsc'rvatory, and its astronomical 
ai)paratus, lllngli Hei,^ Mirza composed the Zidi-Knrkani, Avliieh are followial 
at tin* present time, scarcely any other being used.” Mr. Selluyh-r was shown 
a lull called Ohnpan Ata, near the city of Samarkand, on which tlie observatory 
is said to have stood. There is now, however, no trace of it. (See Stanley 
l^ane Feohi’s Multmiimadan J)/jnaxtle8y p. 2G8; Krskine’s Hint, of India., i.,p. 105; 
/h, Ncm. of Balnr, p. 51; F. Schuyler’s Turkistan, i., j). 258; also Jleale’s 
Oriental Bioijrayh. J)ict., 1881, p. 270 ; and d’Herbelot’s Bibliot/ieq lie Orientale). 

* Properly, Sliir Ali Ocjidiin, not Khan. He is called by Frskinc and some 
other writ(*rs i^hir Kali. But Alt and Kuli may easily be taken one for the 
other by Persian copyists. (See the Genealogical Table attached to this volume.) 
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Sayyid Ali is my paternal grandfather,^ and tins Amij- Sayyid Ali 
Avas the son ol Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, son of Amir Khiidaidad. T 
think it is litting in this place to gi^e the history of Amir 
Sayyid Ali. 


(dlArTPlK XXX. 

AMlll SAYVIO AM AND STORIKS UKLATINC I'O HJM. 

As has been alri'ady menlioDcd, Amir Khiidaidad lived in JMeghnl- 
istan in the service of the Khans. llis native country was 
Kashghar, which had Ixaai given as a hef | ukta^a] to his aucestois, 
])y Chingiz Khan. This iiiattm- however will he referred to in the 
Second Kart, when I speak of the country of Kiishghar. 

Amir Sayyid Ahmadhad an impediimsit in his spec'ch, and 
only those who were accustomed to hear him spi'ak, could under¬ 
stand him. He was also hard of hearing, so that it was necessary 
to Bpoak very loudly to him in order to make him understand, 
llis lather sent him to Kaslighar as governor, which position he 
letained for a considerable time, till at length JCiwaja Sharif, om^ 
of the nobles of Kashghar, became very ])owerful and all looked to 
him for help and advice. Ivliwaja Sharif was a noble-minded man, 
but lie was displeased with Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, so he handed 
over the government to Mirza Ulugh Ik'g, while Amir Sayyid 
Ahmad lied from Ktislighar to his father, and soon afterwards died. 

Amir Ali, the son of Sayyid Ahmad ^lirzji, lived with his grand¬ 
father, Amir Khiuhiidad, who loved him better than all his otln'r 
children ; for he was without rival in stature and stre ngth as well 
as in courage, talent and understanding. He used to l)e called 
Sayyid Ali Allf." 

When Amir Sayyid Ali took the daughter ot Tsjin Bugha Khan 
for his son Muhammad Haidar Miiza (as will be related below), he 
marked his joy by striking a nail into a wall, which 1 have mysell 
seen. If one man stand upright, and a second, placing his leet on 
lhc first, also stand upright and stretch out his hand, he will not 
reach the nail by about an ell 

On this account * Amir Khiidaidad loved Amir Sayyid Ali better 
than all his children. 

’ Sayyid Ali was tlu; author’s gnxt-graiidhither, as la; hIiows ilsowhcro. (Sco 
(loiioalogieiil TaUo ot tlu* IJiejjliiats in Sec. ii. of Introduction.) 

“ It is curious tliat tliis Khan’s nuino .slioultl b«i written sometimes Amir 
Sayyid Alimady anA at otluu’s Sayyid Ahmad Mirza^ with :i a icw lines, llie 
texts, however, have been followed as tln*y stand. 

^ In allusion to his ui)riglit figure—like the letter alif. 

* On account of his stature, etc. 



At this iim(‘ a curiaiii Ahmad Mirza, one ol* the Timuii Mirziis 
of the line of Mir/a Shah Jiukh, havinj^ lied [ from his own eoiintry | 
had come [to Moghnlistan ]. ll(‘ had | witli him ) a sister, foi* Avhum 
Amir Sayyid Ali conceived a ^Teat aifeetion; so much so that 
Amir Klmdaidad and others heg'^ed her to heeomo Amir Sayyid 
Ali’s wife. She, howcAan*, refused, vsayinc;: “1 cannot stay in 
MoglinlistaTi, hut if ho will accompany me to my own country, it 
can ])c arranged.” She then immediately set out for her own 
(country, accompani(Ml hy Amir Sayyid Ali. Wluai slie arrived at 
AndijanjAlirza Ulugh Beg despatched a man to kill Alimad Mir/.i, 
and himself married liis sister, at the sann' time throwing Ajiiir 
Sayyid Ali into prison at Samarkand, wlierc' lie remaim'd one year. 
Hero ho fell sick of dysentery, and when on the pnlnt of dying, 
Amir Ulugh Beg sent for tlu' doctors, '.vhose laanedies, liowever, 
were all Avithout etfccl. One day somebody brought some knmiz. 
^riie Mirza impj >red the doctors, saying: “As the niedicines luiAa* 
done mo no good, I should mucl> like to try a little knmiz, for 
Avhich I have a great craving.” Tliey at last agreed [ to grant his 
r('<[nest] as a desperate exp(‘riment, saying: “It Avill viuy likely 
give him stuuigth.” d1icy tlnai gave him as miudi knmiz as lie 
Avantc'd, and from that moment ho began to show signs of rccov(‘ry. 
On the following day they gave him some more, and h(' became 
p(U’fcetly Avell, 

Aliout this time, Mirz.a Ulugh Beg Avas going to Avait on his 
noble fathei’ I\rirz5i Shah Bukh. Amir Sayyid Ali being quite 
recovered, ]\Iirz<‘i Ulugh Uog ordered a liorse and arms to he given 
him, that ho might accompany him to Khorasiin. Jlis object 
was to show otf Amir Sayyid Ali to tho ])eople of Klioihsiin, as 
if he Avoiild say: “ TJiis is the sort of booty avo tak(‘- in Jllughul- 
istan.” One night Avhen tho Mirza Avas in his tent, tho toreli- 
])earers were passing hy, and lie saAV Amir Sayyid Ali Avitli liis 
how, Avhich Avas fourteen sjmns long—longer than that of anyl)ody 
else. The- Mirza thought to himself: “ If this ]nan Avishes to aim 
his arrow at me, avIio Avill ho able to proAmnt him U’ lb'- ])ccame 
Amry nervous, and immediately sent for Amir Sayyid Ali and said 
to him : “ This jonrnoy into Khorasiin must he Amry irksome and 

unpleasant to yon. Yon can return to Samarkand : Avhen I get 
hack 1 Avill give you leave to go to Mughulistaii; and you shall be 
tb(- intermediary between myself and Sliir ]\lnhanimad Klian, so 
that matters may he settled in a peaceable Avay.” 

So hi^ gave liim leave to return, and sent a man to accompany 
him. lie also Avrote to the Governor of Samarkand, ti'lling liim 
to treat him Avith every mark of rcsj^ect. Bnt he sent a secret 
message to the governor telling him to keep Amir Sayyid Ali in 
prison. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali arrived at Samarkand with his companion, 
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Iio j^aUiored IVom tlu‘ bi'liavioiiv oJ‘ Ihe latter tliat iio was iu>t 
to 1)0 well tiH'Jitod. Wlicn tlioy Jiad entered the town, his 
companion })la(‘.ed him in a hous(‘, and himself W(mt before the 
ii;overnoi'. ]\o sooner was lie <^onc than the i\mir left the house, on 
1‘oot, and j)ro(‘(‘('d('d to d\i'Nhkand. When the man returned to th(‘ 
house Irom visi1in<^ the <i;overnor, he found the Amir’s horse, and 
arms, and smx.mts, but the Amir himself li:id disappeared. Tla^y 
iiupiired afb i' him from his servants, who replied lhat he had 
just de|)arted <'ii loot, ddiey tlnm searched eaJefully for the Amir, 
but c(juld not !lnd him. 

.Meanwhih' ihe Amir ha<l fallen in with some Kalandars on the 
road, and h ivin< 2 ; dressed himsidf as one of them, arrived in safety 
at dtashhand. d1io Kalandars j^ave tin' Amir th(' name of Ashtar 
Abdal, and l)estowed on him some of the provisions out of their 
wallets, d'hus, in the <^uis(5 of a Kalandar, ho reaeln'd Taraz, 
which is anoth(‘r nanu', for Nhingi,' where he was recognised by the 
Shaikh of tiie “Slirine of the Companions of the (*av(‘,” which is 
ealhal in Moghulistan “ Mandakat Abi. ’^ d'he Shaikli semt his 
son Shadika with tin'. Amir, and caused him to bo conducted 
into ^loghulistaii and brought before- Amir Khudaidad, This 
Shaikh Shadika bec'ame one of the Amir's intimates, and gained 
tln^ title [/nknJ) \ of \hifadar [the Faithful j. There are descendants 
of his still alive, but they have not attained to any celebrity. 

At the time when the Amir re-enteiaal the s(n'vi(je of his dis¬ 
tinguished relation, Amir Khudaidad, Vais Khan liad si'parated 
from his uncle Shir Muhammad Klniii, and had taken to highway 
I’obbery. Amir Khudaidad said to Amir Sayyid Ali: “ I think you 
had better go and Join Vais Khan, for if you stay here you may 
come to some harm.” lie tlicn selected sixty young men and 
despatched them with Amir Sayyid Ali, to Vais Khan. The Amir 

* 'Hiis name is Nvntlcii in ilu' Persian ti'xts in sucli a way tluit it may rc'ail 
yiitju yinhi\ Nil,I, or oven MdsJ.i. In all probability Yniuii is intiaak'd, tboiigb 
tin; word is s1)(*11(mI without an aHf. Furtla r on, tbo aiitbor tolls ns lliat Yinuji 
is anothor naim^ for Taniz, and as other \\rit(‘rs slab' tlio sanu; thing (soo not(', 
p]). 7U-S0)I tliink it is fair to asMuno that tlio nami! Ik'H' written Yinji is mi'i-cly 
an ovorsiglib that an n///’has lu'ca omittt'd by mistaki*. The pohitiun of ancient 
'rfiraz or Tiiliis has given ris(‘ to sumo (hVenssion, ^\llile sijvi'ial writi'is Imvi' lu'i'n 
led to th(' ojjinion that Tfrraz stood on tla* Sir, and was merely anotlic'r name for 
tlui town of Ihirkistaji, or for Otrar. Moilern iuve.^tigation, howi'ver, has shown 
tli('S(! views to he nnt('nahl(‘. tl’liat Tiiraz was situate'd on, or close to, the hanlvs 
(»f till' Talas river, then' can no longi'r hi* any reasonahli^ doubt. names of 

town and river an' practically one*; ainl there sesems to he* no re ason b) epiestion 
the'eoiie'lusiem arrive'd at by j\[r. Sehuvler, that tliej aiieitnt Tar.iz steeeeel, probably, 
very ne*ar tlie site of the* moelern town of Aulia-Ata. Hti s])e:aks eif se)me ruins 
ejTi tlie) Taliis, ten miles below Aiilia-Ata, whieli wen* calk'd by the natives 
Tiumes-Ke'iit (Tumi Kand ?), ami thinks that, on investigation, they may perhaj)s 
jirove to he tpe remains of Tara/. Sir IP Jlowortli, T>r. PretsehnoiJi'r, anel 
Captain Valikhanof are of the same* opinion as IMr. Sehuvler. (See iloworth, ii., 
p. 280; Schuyler, ii., pp. 120-1; Hreischneider, i., pp. i8-PJ and 228; Valik- 
lianol’ in llusniam in G. Asia, p. 104.) 

- Or, pc'rhaps, Malilutt Aid .— 11, 
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served the Khun well, and ublained in return the Khan’s sistei’, 
Uzuii Sultan Khaniin, in marriage. 

Countless wore the laudable actions which Amir Sayyid Ali 
performed whilst in the service of the Khan. They would, 
however, take too long to relate. I have mentioned a few of them 
in ;ay account of A^ais Khan. 


CIlArTER XXX1. 

KPITOMrSED ACCOUNT OF WHAT I’ASSFD V.l'A W KKS SIIIIL AIUJIVMMAO 
KHAN AND VAIS Kir\N. 

AViiEN Yais Khan, as has been related above, Ihal from his iineli' 
Shir Muhammad Khan, a number of peo[)le attached themselves to 
him, and they took to plundering in, and on the coniines of, the 
territory of Shir Muhammad Khan; especially in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Lob Katak and Sarigh Uighur. 

It is related that when Uzun Sultan Klianim was given in marriage 
to Amir Sayyid Ali, this latter, in order to procure food for the 
faist, Avent out liunting, and leturned, having killed two stag." 

[ (locdzan], Avhich were eaten at the ban<[uet. Lhoin this, one eaii 
form some idea of the splendour of the marriage festivities. 

Hut [Yais KhauJ finding little scope for activity in that country, 
[left it and] Avamt to Lurkistan. At that Amir Shaikli Xuriiddiu, 
son of Sar Ihigha Kipchak, one of Amir Timur’s greatest generals, 
was (Jovernor of d’urkistau. With him [the Khan) had some 
intercourse, and since lie Avas at enmity Avith Shir Aluhammad 
Khan, he gave his daughter Daulat Sultan Sakanjd in marriage to 
Yais Khan. Ife also gave the Khan mueh assistance in liis attacks 
on Shir Muliammad Kluin, and fora long tinu^ there. Avas continual 
conflict between Yais lAlian and his uncle, the latter being as a 
rule, victorious. One of these encounters took place at a s^iot in 
Alogliulistan called Karang Kaingligh. Ahiis Klian, after a long 
and rapid march, surprised SJiir Muhammad Khan in his cani[) at 
midnight. [The assailants] Avere four hundred strong. AVhen 
the alarm was raised. Shir Muhammad Khiin threw himself into a 
ditch, Avhile Yais Khan, surrounding the camp, searched till dawn 
for Shir Muhammad Khan, slaying all whom he met. Yet, 
notwithstanding their search and the violence they used towards 
the people in the camp, no trAce of Shir Muhammad Khan Avas to 
be found. AVhen day broke they fled. Then Shir Muhammad 

^ The Turki MS. hivs Daulat Sultan Degum.—K. 
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Klniii caiiic out ot llio ditch, and liis men liaving again 
j-oiind ]iim, ho sot out in pursuit of Vais Kluin, who'0I|}^ 
Inmself aft(‘r a hundred narrow cscNipes. In fine, this ht) 
continued hetweon them until the natural death of Siiir Muhammad 
Kluin, wheren})on \'ais Khan succeeded to the Khanate. 



( llAPTint XXXI1. 

1 III: kll \NMIII' OK VAIS KU \N. 

WhiKN lii< turn eaiiu', Vhtis Kluin showed liimself 1o ])(‘ iellL;’i<'Usly 
ineliiKMl ; lui was mori'over distiniL!;uislied amoiuL!: his raco for his 
hravory. 8ine(‘, ho liad forbidden tlu^ i\Io'L!;huls t(> attaok Aliisu]- 
nuins, lu' made war against the inlidol Kalmaks; and tlujiigh hi) 
was fiHKjuently defeated by tliem, In* persisted in hostilities against 
tb(‘m, not wishing to ridimjiiish the holy war [Jolool]. Ho was 
twieci ti’ken ])risoner by them. The liist oceasion was in a battle 
at a jdaeo <.*alled IMing Lak, where the Khan, having been seized, 
was led before 1 sail Taishi. This latter thought to hims(df: “If 
he is really a desetuidant of Ohingiz Khan, ho will not do mo 
obeisance, but will look u])on nn*. as an inferior.’’ When the 
Kluin was brought in, ho dismount('d (tor he was on horseback) and 
' Isau Taishi ] advanced towards him with great respect [Sor-ZothiJi 
Ihit th(i Khan turned away his face and did not raise his hands. 
Ls:in Taishi was then convinced, and treating the Khan with much 
honour, set him at liberty, d’ho Kluin, on being asked afterwards 
why ho had not done obeisance | to Isan Taishi] re])lied; “If fsan 
d’aishi had treated mo in a lordly manner, T should, out of 
fear for my life, have approached him with reverence*. Jbit sincei 
he came towaids nu^ Avith bowed head, it occurred to me that the 
hour of my martyidom had arrived; and it is not litting for 
a iMusnlnuin to do homage to an intidol, or to countenance his 
actions, lherefo]*e J did not salute liim.” It w;is the IvluiiTs 
faithful observance of his leligion that saved him fiom the 
«abyss. 

On another occasion, he fought a battle with this snne Tsan 
Taishi at a s])ot called Kabaka, on the coniines of iMoghulistan. 
ll(*i’e, too, h(‘ suffmed delimit. His horse being shot uiuh'r him by 
an arrow, the Khan was obliged to continue on foot. He was on 
the 2)oint of being ca 2 )tured, when Amir Sayyid Ali, dismounting 

‘ S<ir-Zud<(li usually uu*ana “ill-uumnen**!,” bat lieu* it i-; ()1)N Imi'^ly intc n ], ,|, 
lib'rally, ‘* witli bowi'd lanid.”—1\. 
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from his horse, e;avo it to tlio Khan, whiles lie tlirow liimself on 
]iis fare on tlie ground. Tlio iniiihds, thinking liiin dead, shot an 
arrow at Ids liead. When ih(‘y eamo near enough, the Amir contrivcal 
to lay hold of one of tliom (avIio happciu'd to bo a man of some 
distinction), aiid lifling hijn up l)y liis coat, turned him from side 
to side as .i sld(dd tagainst (lie arrows, running all thowdiilo by tlie 
side of (lie Khan’s bridle, so that it was impossible to shoot an 
arr(»w at tlie Amir. In tliis Avay ho continued fighting and 
carrying the man hy his clothes for a whole favMh, till they 
(*am(5 to the Uiver Ailah. lie then threw the ]\almak into the 
water, and sid/ing tho liridle of the Khan’s horse, entered the 
stream, wdiieh came u]) to his chest. Si'ycral men wore drowned, 
'fhe IChan’s horse began to swim, while the Amir held up its 
head, and thns safely conducted the Khan, mounted and arnual, 
a<‘ross the liver, ^lany men Avere drowned on that day. 

ft is ridated that th(‘ Khan had with him, on that occasion, 
two cousins, Ifasan Multan, who wore red armour, and rjiikmaii 
Snltan, who wore Idue fahud]. They were both drowned on 
(‘iitm-ing the sti'eam. iVmir Sayyid Ali, keeping hold of tho Khan’s 
bridle with om^ hand, did his best to save these two men with the 
oth(‘r, but could not reach them. The Khan declared lu^ could 
distinguish their red and blue jackets deep down in flic watmn 
\biis Khan gave Amir Sayyid Ali tivc piesonis * -• one for each [of 
tbe following] acts. (T.) llo had given liis horse to the Klnin and 
liad himself remained mi foot, (ft.) Ife had sci/.e<l the Kaimak. 
(III.) lie h ad used him as a shield for a whole forsohJir (1\\) 
lie had brought the Khan fnll}^ a^mied and mounted across the 
Ji’iver Ailah.' (V.) Although he liad hold of the Khan, he twic<‘ 
slretched out liis hand to save the drowning men. ’Fhe I\li.in 
(lum added : “I kiioAv tliat tlie Amir has such strength timt if one 
of my cousins had Ix'cii able to seize him by tlic liaiid, tln^ Amii* 
would liave sav(“d him too, and brought him across tlu'. water.*’ 
In consideration of these liAm actions, Im gavi^ tlie Amir live 


' I'hc Wdfd is yd//J/c wliH’li si^iiilics in 'I’lirki “rouil eitt,” n or :i 

“ (!’('!>liy,” for Viiloiir. 

- 'I'lic f((i {)Y is nsnall v rr(‘Koii(‘(l :il four st.-iluto miles 
'■ d'lier(‘ is iiotlmig to hhow in what loeulity (his tight took ])laee. 'I'lu'Vo Wi O' 
ICiiiin iks on h<,t]i tla; noithein ami eastern “ eo.dines ” of Moghiilislan, niid t 
e:in liml no tr.aee of J\!d>.ik:i. In all profahilit}, lioweyer, it was on the nppt'r 
A/hili, wiiicli ma\ iilo) he lead Il<ih, and is tin' river nowadays called lhi‘ 
“ 111,'’ which p:ls^es ])y Knlja and flows into tlu' IJalk.-ish lake. ‘Mli” is th<‘ 
( hiJiC'C' ])ioiunieiatien, w 1 ihi tlie Tnrki-^])eaking jicoplc' of the jirt'senl day 
ead it “ 11a. ’ As regards its heing on the "‘coniines of IMoghidislan,” as iho 
author has it. Ifretseljiieider rpiotcs (piatremeni’s translation of tin; MdSdlrl:- 
Aldh.^dr to tlie edfeet that tlie Hi river, in tho lir.st lialf of tho fourtoonth oeiitnry, 
ioniK d the eastern boundary of Mavara-nn-Nahr. (Mnl. liVxedvclteH^ i., p. 18.) Hnt 
tin*limit was soon afterwards piislied nmoh fartlier wi'stward, and at tlio time of 
Vais Khan eonld hardly have bi'on formod ]>v tho rivor. Tho ('xtrmiK' n))])'*r 
and low( r waters ol the Hi, laiwcver, were ni'ar two of‘‘the oontine-.” 



of 1^71 S' Khan. C)/ 

as Ji reward. l.Tiirkaf. 2. J fil»at. Sliira Sul. -k 
a tiil)o of Kliotaii. \. Darn^lin, also a tri1>c of Kliotaii. o. 
Kiikaiiit, also a tribo of Klioiaii.' 

Siilt.-iu Yais Kluiii had another combat with Isan Taishi, in the 
vicinity of Tiirfan, and was ai^ain deteated and taken prisoner. 
Isan dMislii said [to Yais Khan, on his being brought before him] : 
“ ddiis time r will only set yon free, on your giving me your sisler 
IMaklitnm Klianim, as a ransom.” Tlu'ro ])eing no help for it, 
IF.akhtum Kh;inim was given to liim, and th(^ Khan was set at 
liberty. It is commonly la^.portiMl that the Kh.-in had sixty-one 
engagaanents with the Kiilmaks : once only was ho victorious . on 
every otlnn- occasion In; was ]>nt to rout. (Knt (Jod alom^ knows 
the truth.) 1 have frc(iuently heard from IVlauhina Khwaja 
Ahmad that the Khan was a very powerful man, and that ho 
us(m 1, every year, to go hunting wild camels in the country round 
dhirfan, Tarim, Lob and Katak, which i)laces I have sp(dcen of in 
Ihe Second Part. Wlum lie killed a camel ho would skin it with 
his own hands, and take the wool to his mother Sultan Kh;itun ; 
th<‘ Khatun would spin it and make it into shirts and breeches for 
him, which ho wore with sumptuous robes outside. Ju Turfan 
water is very scarce, and it was the Khan himself wlio irrigated 
tli(‘ land, lie did not get his water from any stream, but having 
dug a d('ep well, drew from it a supply of water tor iriigation. 
Kliidmat 3laulana told me the following story of his uncles, who 
used to say: “ have ofbm s('en the Khan, during the hot 
season, with the help of his slaves, drawing water liom the well 
in pitchers [liizah], and pouring it hims(df over the land.” TTis 
agriculture Avas carried out on smdi a small scale, that the produce 
of it never attained the value of an ass’s load ; but tliis servu'd 
him for a yearly sui)ply of food. 

lie Avas a disciple of IMaulami ^luhammad Ka^luini, wlio was 
a disciple of llazrat KliAvaja Hasan (may (lod 2 )erfum(‘ his tomb), 
and Khwaja llasau Avas a disci 2 )lo of TTa/rat Kutb-i-^lasnad 
Arshad Kh\A.aja Pahauddin Nakhshband^ (may Ciod bless his 
spirit). Peing a king did not ]>revent \'ais Khan fro u pasdug 
his time in such studies 1 as theology . During the reign of this 
]»rospmons Kli.in, Amir Khad.-iidad Avmit on a ])ilgrimag(.' to 
Ibdvdva. JMoghul recoids state that Amir Khudaidad raised six 

^ All live Aim.dcs arc jn-obaMy otiIv small Iccil claii^. No. juay also nail 

ITdl). t-ahtirOh II Ilf. 

- 1'liis IvloMi ja l>alr.'ni(ldui (s( UK't incs, Ihoiigb ]tr()l).d)ty w n iwly, called 
SJud/.h BalulluUliii ) \Na.s the IoiukIci- oI a M‘ci, or an order, ot Siilis know a as tlic 
‘‘Naklislibaiidi,” Ih* is said by Mr. Ib'ab* {(hUntal liituir. lO’Hii ) to have da d 
in I’crsia in the year 8.‘)7 a.ii. (itad), jind to lia\(j bet n the anthoi (d‘ a work on 
Snti-isin called lla^ ThiliJ-iil-Adiikiii.'' As lat(‘ as ISSd there lived at Pokliara 
a not(‘d I’ir, or religions leadc'r, called Ir Nazar Jvhwaja, Sainaikandi. Ir Nazar 
claiiiKMl to h(‘ a descendant of Khwaja P.abanddin, and was (ix vhaps is stdl) 
regarded as tb(‘ eliic^f of the Nnklisbbandi t)rd(‘r in (a ntral Asia. 

F 2 



Kliaiis lo |]i(' liis (>\mi liaial.” Tlicy wck^ as 

^()ll()\v^ . Kliizii- Kh\Na ja Kliaii (wlioni wo liavo hk'ii tioio <l), 
Sliaiu-i-Jali/ni Klian, Xak]isli-i-Jahan Kliaii, AIuliaiuiiiad Khan, 
Sliir Miiliaimiiad Klian, and lastly \ ais l\lni!«. 


< WW'VFAl XXXIII. 

a:\iii: and iiis .im i:\n\ lo mikk\. 

1 11 \\ K already (old tlic liistory of Amir Kliudaidad in paii ; l)ni 
in this cliaptor I liavo to relate the rest of his diasls and lii.s deatli. 
All the Moglinl (i-adilions are a<:,“reed as to the eimniry over whieli 
lie w'.os Amir. I rememl/cr liearing IVom my lather (upon wdioin 
le (lie f;race of (h.-d) and from my uneles (may tlie pai'don of (omI 
he on them) tliat their fatlier had 24,<)00 families under him. IK' 
wais Amir hid'oie the 3 'ear Tdo of the ITajra j \.i). Idhd-ti and In? 
made Jiis jonriiey (0 i\[ehka before the year 8 o() of tin' Ifaji’a 
; \.i). 1 lid- 7 ]. lie was Amir for ninety ^ears.• He (‘xereised 
ahsolut(' powan* over the wdiolo of Kaslighar, Yarkand, Khotan, 
Aksii, Ik-ii, and Knehar. In spile, Inovever, of all tliis, he w'as 
never a wealthy man, and during mo^t of his life had not even a 
horse to rld('. W hen travelling fisim pla(‘(' to [)lac(', the })eoido 
of tlie eonntry used to fnrnisli liim witli a horse. And in the army 
it was just th(‘ same, tie sjieiit mneli of tln^ ri'venue of liis Stati' 
in releasing and lansoining J\[usulman prisoners, in tho'^(^ days the 
Mog’huls w'eri'. constantly attaeking Yurkistan, Shash and Andijan, 
and cariying olf iMusnlimins as prisoners, vXmir Avould hiiy 

these prisoners from tlie iMoghuls, and supply tliem w ith provisions 
and trans[)ort to (mahle them to return home, lie used also to 
provide them with tents, in wliieh they liad room to kneel dowm 
and say their ])rayeis. In the performance of good actions smdi 
as tliese, and ])ious wau'ks, did th(‘ Amir pass liis life. 

’ A ]iMl(‘ lower down, the nallior lells us lliat ]Mirl\liU(l;ii(l:i(l wnsiiiiiely-8e\( ii 
years of ai^e when lie weal 011 iMl.i^rinmj^e to iMekka. liotli uiiiely }euri» for the 
leiii^tli of KhiKhiidad’s leiga and iiinely-.seveii years for li s ati:(^ arc prohahly 
incK* iigiiie^ of speech, int(‘iided to indieat(‘ a j^reat nuinher. A nani of niint}- 
seven (‘ould not aceonn)]i-h a jtili^riina^^i; from Kasli<j;linr lo I\T(kka and ISIedina, 
as Khud-.'udi'id is ^aid to liav<! dom*, and in all ])rn])al)ilil y his rei^m was inneh les- 
than ninety years. 'JMie clironolo;^y througlujui this jiait of ]\lir/,a Ilaid.iTs 
hi^toiN is very loose and eajuiot he lelicd on. lie piohuhly liad only lonuli 
( stiinates—little more than .vnesscs on the part rif his informants—to go ii[)oii, 
and if in the case of so prominent a j)cr.son as Ulugh Beg, lie could h(‘ several 
w ars 111 eiior, tin re is 110 reason wliy lie sliouhl he mou' accurate in that of tin* 
J>( g’s contemporaries. As Mirza Haidar’s is the only Ixiok (so far as wc iviiow 
at piesent) tliat gives tlio liistoiy of this lirancli of the IMogliiils, as a. wliole, tlieie 
is no other elio nolouy hy which his dat( scan Ix' tested. 
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^riinc :ir(i also many mii*a(:l<‘S atiri'huU.Ml lo liiia. ()iio of tluan, 
l1ial, was r<‘lato(l to nui 1>y Khidinat Maiilan.a Khwaja Aliiiiad, I 
will <|iiol(i li(Of'. Khwaja Zaliid of Kasliyliar was a <j;i('at and 
]»ioiis man.' Amir Klnidaidad stmt a poison fiom Aloylinlishin to 
for one (>f Khwaja Zahid’s liandkertdiiofs. d’lio Kliwaja’s vvn’ih, 
liowovor, thon_<i;ht that it was not llttiny to smd tin' Ivhwaja’s 
liandkoichird* to a ’Mo'^hiil in Mo^liulisUin, and that it would ho a 
sin lo do so. Thoroforo sho sent om^ that was not tho Khwaja’s. 
AVhtni it was hron^dit to tht^ Amir, ho, with mnoli piaiso-oiviny, 
w'ip(d liis liioo tJiort'with. Ihit tli<‘ noxt monnnit lit^ ^(hnrnod it 
to tin? mosrion<i;or, sayin^': “Iflliis is, in tnith, tho handkorohitd' 
of tho Khwaja, I liavo no not'd of it.” So tht^ mosstai'o'r voturnod 
amlgavo ithatde to tho with t)f the Kliw'a ja. At this sho w’as mnoh 
astounded and ttdd tlic Khwaja wdiat. had passed. Khwaja 
Zahid rt'jwovt'd liis wife, saying-: “ d’ln' Amir is om of ‘ this s^ot A 
wdiy did you act thus?” Jliort'Upon tho Klnvaja sent his owni 
handk('i(‘liiof. Wlieii the messoiii^or delivensl it over to tho Amir, 
ho, haviipj; wiped Ids faot' wdth it, said : “ Vorily this is tho 
koiohit'f ol'thti Khwaja—and I have faith in the Klnvaja.” Many 
inirat'les, such as this, art'- rocordt'd of tho Amir. 

At last wdicn tho Amir la'aoht'd tin' ao,o of nim ty-sos on, ho w'as 
[(osst'ssod of a vt'ry st rony dosii'o to makti tliti ]»il!Li,rima;^t.' to Mokka. 
Ihit in spite of much ontioaty, Vais Khan refused Ids consent to 
this step. ddu'. Amir secretly sent to Alirza Uhpeh Th'e;, sayino*: 
“ If you w'ill come, t wall disiihlo tht5 Moghuls and deliver them 
into your hands.” \ow% as AFirza I’liieh lU)*;’liad suffmod nuioh 
annoyanot' from tho Aloi^liuls, and w'as oontinually (‘inpi^t'd in 
rtiprt'ssinj.^ thmn, ho immodiatt'ly mounted his hoist' and set out 
[tor Alo^hiilistan]. Wdu'u ho loaohod a famous towm in Aloghnl- 
istan callctl Thud the Amir having deserted his owm trt)(.)[)s, joint'd 
Alirza TTlugh Keg; an<l, in otmsetpnmoe, tho Art)ghuls w'ort' 
soattt'i’t'd in every direetit)n. W hen tho Amir met Alirza (dngh lleg, 
he said to him : “ 1 comndtlctl this act heoaust^ 1 eouhl rt)t oht liii 
h'avt; It) go to Mokka : this wais my oxeust' for eoming over to yt)u, 
hut now^ 1 tlon't see tit tt) gt).” ddioy tln'ii h'fl, that ])!at;t‘, tht' 
Mir/a treating tho Amir wdth all jiossihle honour ami rt's])t'ct. 
Wlum tlu'y reached Samaikand, Alir/a I high J‘>eg s:dd ft) Amir 

* 'I'Ih' 'I'urki IMS. says “zealttt.” —1\. 

“ rruhihly the “’sect of sta’f.'iers,’' t)r ‘•ttiiK'l liitig oijiiiN alml. is iinaiU. S(('M't 
seels t)r Ixtilit's, as tlu' Itihis in IN'r.^ia for iiistaiiee, ate, in t':iet, sjtokt n of a-; 

that seel,” “ tins triln',” ete. 

^ 1 1 \ some .Mss. this name may hi read •hy hnt tiiret' dot--, iii.ste id of oneniider 
lilt' lir.^t letler would eonvt'it it into the name of tin' river w liieli Ilou > 

tliion^li tlu* we.stt'rn part of iMogliulistan, and it is ])os>il)l(' that tlu'rc* may liav ' 
heen at this ])('riod a town, ttr tod, t)f tlie same name ttii the hanks of the ri\ < )• 
'fheie is every reason to believe that ahoni llu' tiiia' liere spolcen of, tlu n* wete 
laree fO//x and mins of aneient- towns on and near tlie hanks of tlu* ( 7no thou^'i 
iterliajis not ai*l nal towns, in tlie proju r sense of tlu* W'ord. Tlu* word for “ town ” or 
“eity, ’ however, IS oiu' that is nm-'h inisnsial hy Oriental wi-it as. 
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: “'I'lioir is no oiio wlio knows so iiiiicli akoiit llio 
Tnrold oT Kljaii as you do; 1 bog you to loll uio all ils 

Ti'giilatioiis, as L luivo a groat dosiro to know all about il.” 

Amir r('|»li(Hl ; “ \\’(‘ have coiupletoly disoardial the inlainous Tnr((h 
of bliiiigiz Kh.liJ, and have adopted the Shariat [or Aluhainiiiadan 
Lav]. If, however, Mirza Ulug'h Hog, in s])il(; ot his ooninion 
s(‘nso and good judgniont, approvers tlu^ Turtdi of (^hingiz Khan, 
I will loach it him, that he may adopt it and forsake the >S7/or/o/.” 
d'he l\lirza was much perturbed at these words, and did not learn 
th(' Tmudi. 

in short, the vent to iMekka. ^Vhell my father ((lod have 

mercy on him) went to Khorasan, as I have mentioned in the 
Se(‘()i!d Hart, he found thei'c one of the generals ot Siilttin Husain 
M irzii, jiamed Sultan Ali Barlas, who was a very old man, being 
nearly one hiindn'd years of ago. Ho had been liold in gicat 
honour by tin* !\rirza. Aly father (piestioned him cojiceining his 
ane( stors and their times. 1T(‘ ret)li(‘d ; “ iMy lather’s nam(‘was 
Shall Husain Harhis. H(‘wais om* of tin* Moglinl IkiHas, and a 
distinguished i\[ir. Amir Khudaidad travelled with him IVoiu 
3loghulistan.” When my father heal’d this stoiy, ho becanu} 
gieally iuten^sted and l.iegged [the Barlas) to narrate the whole 
history, ’flu' latter Ix'gan : ‘‘ I was (piite a boy when i\Iir Klnuhii- 
d.id nmh'i'took his pilgrimage to Alekka, and my iatluu’ accom- 
]^anieil him, for hi) was in the service of the Amir. tied IVoni 

^roghuli,>,tan and wandeied from town to towm, till Ava', .M-t out 
upon the journey to visit the holy town of iMekka : avIkui we had 
In'cii a few days on our return jouiney, the Amii* a-'ked win re 
^Medina was; tlic'V told him that ^Medina hi\' in a dilleimit direc¬ 
tion. At this the Amir Avas much distressed, and said : ‘ I have 
conui a gj('at distance and sulfered many privations; yet J have 
lu't made the laicaf circudtj of ihe ganh n of the Lro})h(‘tAmay 
tin' ]Hae(' and pra,yei’s (d’ Hod be upon him); and it is a long 
|ourney home again.’ 

“ Ho then gaviNill his sci’A'ants and })orteis leave to leturn home 
Avith tlie caravan, sending Avith them many hdters and messagi s 
ler Ills cliildien in Moghulistaii. One of these letters has ji.is.^ed 
do\Mi from latlier to son into my possession, for it had alva's 
Imcu carefully ])n served in our family. In short, the Amir and 
his Avife started for Medina, uneiiciimb(n’(‘(1, making an Arab 
go in Iront to guide them. My father sent me Avith him too, 
so J Avas of th(‘ Amir’s p;»rty. After a long journey we airived 
at dl('din.i. ddie Amir made the tmraf of the garden of the 
I’io])h(.t, (upon Avhom l,c the most excellent of prayers), and we 
j):issed th(‘ night in tlu' house of a darvish. As night came on a 

1 :i.s \\(3 M’( ]i, VNa.', iniotlicr iijiiiM' tor llio Yd.^dL or Yd-yi of (’liiligiz 

I\ 1mii. 
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!L;r(‘;it ni;iiiitc\st(ul itself in the Amir. He (tiilled my lellK i* 

(/.r., Sliiih Husain Ihirlas) and said to him: ‘ Ihaid me’tlie eliapier 
called Y((-sinJ when my father came to the veise ‘ Mixlolnnu. 
Jhfloi the Amir, ex[)ired. We were all astounded at iliis occair- 
rence. With the l)reak of day, many of the nuhles and people of 
JMedina eamo to the liouse, asking : ‘ Did mA some (Jiie die here 
last night?’ and when we tedd them, they htygan to condole with 
us, and said : ‘ We have this night seen the I’rophet in our sleep, 
and lie said to us : a guest has come to me t(j-night; he liad made 
a very long journey to visit me, and he has dieil licre dining the 
night; bury him at the loot of the tomb of the fa)mmandcr of the 
Faitlitnl, Osman.’ Then tlie Drophet drew a line with tlie end of 
liis stick. As soon as we awoke, we went and found that a line 
had been drawn tliere. Hajipy the man who lias been honoured 
with such a favour! ddie nobles of Medina buried Die Amir at the 
feet of Osman, with great honour. On the tbllowing night the 
wife of th(^ Amir died alst>, and she was buried near where her 
husband had been laid.” 

Wiieu Sul till! Ali Dallas reached this ])oint in his nairative, my 
father show^ed signs of great happiness; whereupon they ([uestioned 
him as to the cause of his didiglit. .My father replied: “This 
Amir Khudaidad was mv grandfather.” Sultan Ali Darlas im¬ 
mediately got up and having embraced my father, said : “ What 1 
have told you is true. Dut no news of tin* death of th(‘- Amir c\er 
reached .Moghulistan, for on our return journey we settled <lown 
for some time in Irak, and then in Khor.isan, and no one brought, 
th(^ news into iMoghulistan. Thanks be to Ood tlnit l have been 
able to give this news to you, and tell you what a noble death 
Amir Khudaidad died.” 

^loghul tradition sa^s that when Aniii" Khudaidad. went to 
.Mekka, his rank and titles w<‘re given, by Vdiis Kh.in, to tlie Arnii’s 
eldest son 31ir Muhammad Shah. 


i'WAV'VVAl AXXI\. 

TllH TMAUrVUDOM OF VAIS KUAN. 

A SHORT time after the departure of Amir Khudaidad for Mekka, and 
the accession of Mir Aluhammed Shah to his father’s rank and titles, 
Vais Khan’s destiny was achieved, it came about in the follow¬ 
ing way. Satuk Khan—ono of those men u]ion Avhom Amir 
Timur had conferred the title of Khan—had been placed within 
four strong walls in the cmitri' of the town. Th(‘ jdaei^ is calk'd 




/j Mar!vrdoul oj I Kiuin. 

now ;ul;iys, in Saniarkninl, Uif/afl Khan (li(‘ walls ( f lln* Kli.iii 
It is a lar<^(' [>la(‘(' ainl each <]ivisioii oT it has a scjtarata iiaiiio. 
( )n(‘ of tlaaii is iIk' Il(Ui::-i-Jjnslan-i-Khan | the ri'sc'vvoir of the 
Klnin's e,ar(hai , Avhich is one of tln^. loveliest s|)r^s in Sainai’kand. 
In lli(‘ (la\s of Ainiv 'rinnir, Ynsnvi;halinish ivhan - oixaipied this 
place, 1 h', liow(‘vei-, wt'ntaway to h’alc, and Snltan Mahinnd Klnin 
was appoi]il('d to the lliyat-i-Khan in his stead. All tlie niandates 
! ot Amir dhinnr l)ear the iiann; of th('S(^ twa) Khans. So 
also the mandate's of .Mir/a I'lni;h lU'c* ])ear the name of Satnk 
J\]j;in. .Mir/a Vlnj^h Im'u' removeel this S.ltnk Jvhan from the 
11iyat-i-Klnin, and put some oiu' I'lsc^ in liis ])lac(', wdiom lie also 
ma<le Khan. He llien sent Satnk Ixlnin into Mookulistan. 

N’ais Khan was in Issigh Knl, at Hakjihnlnn^.' 1 have heaid 

^lanlana Kinva ja Alimad say . Khw'a ja Ahdnl-Karim, my (;onsin, 
wdio was on veiy intimate teims with Vais Khan, used to relate'- 
that one Ihiday, just hefore tlie^ service, Vais Ivlian, A\ho hael 
]>crfoinied his ahlutions anel Lad hee'n shaved, came to me'- and 
aske'd : ‘Of wdiat is my heael, in its piese-nt state'of eh'anliness, 
worthy?’ 1 re'plie.'d . ‘A jeAve'lleel crown.’ He saiel : ‘AO, it is 
Avorthy of mai tyrdonn' lie hael scarce uitereal theese' Aveeids whe-n 
a messenger came running; np, tei say tliat S/itnk Ivlian hael arrived. 
V'ais Klnin immediately eerelcrcel them te) semnel tluA djums, Avhile 
he himself he'ij;aii to pnt. on his armeiur. d im nu'n Avho wa*re neair 
at liaiiel epiiekly gatlu'reel rounel him, and 1he‘y set e>nt tee meet the 
enemy. There Avas a stream ninnin<;• between them. ^Vhe'n the 
twa) foices came in ceeiitact, the Khan himsc'lf ehaigc'el forwanl. and 
Avisheal to make his horse jnmp the stream, hnt the horse sank up 
to his liead | in the' mnel j em the; hank ed* the river. One of the 
servants of i\iir jMnhammael Shah (.hikir hy naimf) Avas sne'h a 
;L;e)e)d archer that he hael not a single rival in the Avlmlo triln', and 
lor this K'ason the} Khan hael he-cMre'd himeif Mil’ Mnhammad Shah, 
feir his e)Nvn se'i'vice'. At lln; moment Avhen the lOian h'll from his 
hoise', dakir airiveel on the* sped, anel mistakini!,’ the Klnin feei- e)ne 
(d‘ the enemy, aimed an arrow^ at the waist e)f the Khan, avIio e)n 
he iiii;' sti'iM'k re)ll(‘el eivci’ een his hae-k. The'ii dakir reee)i;nised the; 
Kli.in, and llire;w^ Jiimse'lf njiem him.' When the n(;ws reae'heel 

' l*crli:ij)'‘, hctlci', ilic I'yUclosHn, or (r<inhn of th>' Khoii. 

" 'tills nniiic usually stands Ills uoiiiiiial rci^ii dale's Iroiii 

l:iei‘.) to IdSS, and that of ^laliiuinl frojn 1;>S8 to (Sea' S. L. Poole’s 

Mulnim. , ]>. 208.) 'riiey we-re heilli jiupjie'ls sed u|> liy Tiimir, and what 

dill/II I laidar lu i(‘lly redaies eit tlnaii Imto, .sliows liow tiny were* Ire'ateAl hy the 
Aiuir. 

‘ Or Y(ildhii(t(h<i; but t he d’urki MS. does iiat lue'idioii ihe> })laee. There' are* 
l\\o livens ealhel UnIJiuhin in dlei^^^h nil stall, on iiitter and Oetzetu nia]), hut 
ue ilher is near Issi^di Jvul. Oiu; is some* distance to tlie noitli-wi'st of the' lake*, 
anel the* olhe'r a trihid iry eef tlic le)N\e‘r Clin. The* name eef Karolmfini e!e;e*ur.s on 
t he* ( ast shene (ij the* lake*, anel thoii.;h h'.^.s like* (he* worel in the* te'Xt than is 
Jttlj.hulil 11 , it 111 .IV re‘[)rese*]ll the* Spe»i me*n( ieme-el hv (he* author. 

‘ Preebahlv “lan tee his aieC’ i.s inteiieleel 



S.iluk 1\liii 11 , lir ,sri oiil, ior lli(* s})()t and, on lii^ an i\al, l.iy llio 
Klian’s licad npoii liis Im'ast, ])ui the last kivatli of life, laid lied.” 

oii;hiiI trilxi weio in flu; (^ri^atest disorder and, nioieovei*, 
ndiiscd to obey »S;iiiik Klein; so that lids latteo* could no longer 
reiiiaiii in IMoghnlistan, hnt retired to Kashghar. lien*, he was ovau’- 
])owered hy Karakul Ahmad ]\Iirza, who was a giandson of Amir 
Kliiidaidad. Soon after this, Aliivd riiigh lk‘g s('i)t an army to 
Ivashghaj*. Tln^y seized Karakul Ahmad Mir/.i and carried him otf 
I ) Samarkand, wIkoc they (mt him in half. 


( irAITKli XAXV. 

m IN oK I lliK of] I1:\/\N AFI'F-K him OMATII or v\ls KII\N.' 

Arrm the deatli of \'ais Khan, the trihe <jf the Moghuls fell into 
g'lvat disorder. Bui tlnyy hocame more lram|uil when they liarnl 
the iu‘ws of tlie (h'ath of Satuk Khan. \ ais Kh.in hdt t\\a> sons, 
Yunus Khan and Isiiii Biigdui Khan. Yunus Khan was tlu' elder, 
and I at his father’s death i was thiiteen yiaiis of ag«‘. There arose 
a. dis[)ute among th<‘ princes ias to who should succeed '. Tlieie 
wi'i’c, two men named Jra/an Barin and Alirak dhirkoimiii, who 
had first of all heen in the S('rviee of Amir Kliudiiidad, and attm’- 
w'ards in tliat of his son i\lir Muhammad Shah ; hut at the, death of 
\ ais iNlifin, tlu'se two men had separated themsidves from iMir 
Muhamiimd Kliiin Shah?’, hy forc(3 of arms, and having attached 
themselves to ^ unus Kh.in, h(*gan to stir up rehelli'an in his 
favour; wliile the rest id’ the people were on the side of Tsan 
Ihigh.i. Ihit as most of* the generals wme on tlu' side of ls;in 
Ihigh.i Ivh.in, it h('eam(‘ im])ossihle for the ]).arty of Yunus to rem.ain 
in i\loghIIIist:in. So Ini/an and i\lir:ik dhirkouuin, together w itli 
1 hirt y thousand lious(diolds and Yunus Kh.in, set out ii>r Samarkand, 
N\ hile Is,in Diigh.a Klein ami the rest of th(‘ Moghuls lemained in 
^foghulisffm. 

’ d'lio IVra'/o! ol‘Ir.izau sc-« nis to bec'ii a loiig-roim iiilx'n'd CNfiit .aiiKing 

fla* 31oglmls. ddie uoi’d miiy luoaii ruin^ or also (.rpHlsion^ 

etc. Jii reality it was <he ])ar(y of fra/a'n liarin that was ruined -and 
(•x|i<“ll<‘d, tlioiigh tlu- ealaiiiity foil on tli(‘ AFogliul trihe generally, and nion* 
('speeially, {lerhaps, on their ehiels, a nnniher of wliom w'ere niassaeu'd. Hab<*r 
mentions tli('matter in his lie says thre(‘ or hair thousand families 

a(!eomj)anied Irazan and iMinik, W'lien ihesi' two earrhal the >oung Khan otf to 
Samarkand. Idijgh 15eg gave them a bad reeej)tion, im(>risoning soim' and dis¬ 
persing the rest in all din'etioms: ‘yso tliat MJk' Dispeision of tlui Inizan’lias 
br(‘()me an era among tla* Alc)gli!d>.” p. 11.) 
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VaiiiLs Khan iinc/ Isan la/x/^a /f. 


(41APTEII XXXYl. 

KKCH’TION (M' YL XUS KHAN VNJ) ll{A/\\, IX SUIAUKAXU, U\ MIU/\ 

I'M'UIl llUi;. 

WiiKN Mii/ii TUiigli 14'g bear4 ol' tlu‘ a])pn>.i(‘b of Ira/aii lairin 
and ^lirak Turkoman, lie set out from Samarkand to mcol tlu'in. 
On tlieir arrival, lie })romised to supply them \vitli provisions, and 
said . Tvtny honstdiold must eome into tho fort separately, wher(‘ 
llie memhers will liave their names written down; each ^[oghul will 
receive an ass’s load of provisions and then [)ass on.” Thus, hopeful 
of sup})lies, the peoph' entered, hut when they arrived at another 
door they were ohliged to Avait. Then their ehiefs were killed 
and tin? rest of them Averc taken prisoners. Of all that entered 
the fort no one came out again to tell his story. Mii za Ulugh lleg 
finished this husiness in a Icav days, and then despatched Yunus 
Khan, Avith a fifth of tho spoil, to his father ^liiz.i Shall Uukh. 
The Khan was kimlly treated—more like a son than a ])risoner. 
lie Avas sent to Maulami Sliaraf-ud-l)in Yazdi, that undor him he 
might continu(‘. his studies. Many of the iMaulana’s vers('s ami 
are dc'dieated to the Khan. 

lie' spent altogetln'i' fAvedve yeais Avitli the ]\ranlan,i, in tlie 
acquirement of ^eieiiee and lett(!rs. In fact, as long as llie Maulana 
lived ho remained Avith him, hut on the death of the latter, he 
(piitted Yazd and made a journey through Ir.ik, Arabia and K/'rs. 
IlcAvas twenty-four when the Maulami died, a,nd he r(‘turne<l to 
I\[oghulisfan, as phdishah, at the age of foi’ty-one, as Avill he 
meidioned helow (if Ood Avill). 


(dlAPTKIJ XXXVll. 

OF J^\X laKill V KUAX, SOX OF VAIS KIIAX, AFI'l'a: 

TUE KUIX OF IKAZAX. 

Ai TFii Mirak Turkoman and Trazan had carried off Yunus Khan 
til Samarkand, tho Avhole of IMoghulistan hecame subject to Isan 
Ihigha Khan: all the Amirs offered to serve him, and thus the 
affairs of the Khan made great jirogress. Amir Sayyid Ali Avas 
untiring in his efforts to help tho Khan, and as soon as the latter 
Avas firmly established on tho throne, Amir Sayyid Ali begged him 
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loi' |)(jinii,ssi())i to i;o to I\;isl)gliav. I^'oi’, as I liavo ali'rady irlaird, 
Kliwaja Slianl' of Kasli^ha.r laid given that |»laee to IJhigli IV-g 
Mirza, and liad ox[)elled iMir Say}id Aliniad, the fatlier of Amir 
Sa}}’id Ali. Mirza IJlugli lieg laid, in tirst place, a[)poiiite(l 
Amir Sultan Bialik JJubidai to 1)(‘. (jlovmaior <»f Kjisligliar, and after 
Jiim Haji ]\Iiihaiiimad Sliayistali, and after liim kir iMuhamiiaid 
Ibii’las. 

Amir Sayyid Ali pointed out tlait it was a very lilting o})p<n'- 
tnnily for him to go to Kasligliar, and addcal: “luill see, if 1 
eannol r(‘stor(3 to ouj‘ family its old ])ossession, of wliie.i for forty 
years it has heen deprived. If I fail 1 shall merit }onr scorn.” 
Idle Khan thereu[)on gav(‘, his consent. 


CHAPTER XX\ \ 111. 

AMia s.WYlO \ia's i:Xl‘Kl)lTloN TO, AND ari»r< I'loX Ol , K SSlKillAII. 

A'j' this time, tin? greater ])art of Alangalai Suyah Avas under the 
a<lministration of the Dnghlats. Ihit Andijan and Kashglair had 
fallen to tlu^ government of Samarkand; whih' Jssigh Knl, from 
the niim(‘rons vicissitudes to which it had heeJi exposed, was 
sinking into disruption ; the rest of the country, however, was still 
in th(‘ hands of the Dughlat Amirs. Just at this period the 
hrotliers and cousins of Amir Sayyid Ali were [governing j in Aksu, 
i\us and Ihii. vVmir Sayyid Ali came to Aksu, and leaving his 
family there, proceeded to Kashghar. AVhen the Amir arrived in 
Aksu, a great conlliet arose between liimself and his two brothers, 
Alumin IMiizfi and Sayyid IVIahmud Mirza. The Amii* came, off 
victor, in the end, after having killed many of his lolatious. About 
this matter uhere arc many conilieting traditions. It a])pea.rs, 
at all events, that he first got tlui u])pt‘r hand of his relatives 
and then set out for Kashghar. He had 7000 men in his follo^\ing. 
W hen he arrived within the territory of Kashghar, Haji Aluhammad 
Shayistah lepaired to a place called Uch liarkhan, Avhicdi is about 
tlireo fd.rsdUiti distant from Kashghar, to oppose him, Avith JO,000 
cavalry and infantry. Put at the first attack of the Amir, Haji 
Aluhamraad Shayistah took flight. The Moghuls started, in hot 
haste, after the CJiaghatai, who in order to gain greater freedom 
in their llight, threw aside their armour before the enemy Avero 
able to oAmrtake them, and uttered cries of distress. For this 
r(*ason the l^attle was called “Sahii P)egum,” that is to saA% 
“ hianddrjond or “ T throAv doAvn my Alir.” ddiis Avas one 



;■() Sifvviti Ah\s i.xpcdilioii to KdsJiit;lia}\ 

(»f tlio most lamous l)attl(\s ('vor Inii^lit in tliai country, and formed 
an e])oc]i in its liistory. Tlu^ |)co})lo of Ivasli^liar cnahlcd tlic 
I’n^'itivc s to etcep into the ciladcl, \vliil(‘ tlie Amir laid waste and 
pillagoil all without, and then departed witli the s])oil. 

ddie following year, when the eo]-n was rijie, tin'. Amir redurned, 
and no one dartsl to It^ave the city. Haji ^Muhamnnid Shayistah 
fortitied himself in the citadel, while the Amir ravaged the, whole 
country round. He laid siege to, and captured, one of the 
neighbouring fortn^sses, called Alaku, and again retired. 

Tlien Khwaja Sharif went to Samarkand to imploie the*, 
assistance ot JMirza I Hugh l»eg. Whih* he was tlu'rc^, thelMirza one 
day ask('d him : “Are tlu'n* any donkc^ys in Kaslighar Khwaja 
Sharif K‘})licd ; “ Sin(;e th(‘ (diaghatai have come, tliere are a great 
number of donkeys.” Kliwaja Sharif look Ihr ^luhammad Karlas 
with him to Kaslighar, while Mirza (Hugh l)i*g withdrew Haji 
i\luhammad Shayistah to Samarkand. When Tir jMuhammad 
Ikirlas arrived in Kaslighar, the people gave him tlie surname 
\ h{h{h \ of Kangi, but they deriAmd no benefits from him,^ and 
Khwaja Sharif b(‘gan to despair of the (Jlmgliatai. 

AVhen the Amir advancial against Kaslighar for the Ihird year in 
succession, the peo]»le of that country addr(*ssed a com])laint to 
Kliwaja Sharif, saying: “ AV e have* lost the cro])S of two suceessive 
years; if we lose this year’s cro[) too, then' will be a famine in our 
country.” 

On the Amir’s arrival in Kashgliar, tlu', iieoph', of that town, 
having bound Pir Aluhammad Barlas, gave him up to the Amir." 
The Amir theieupon divested Kir jMuhammad Karlas of his 
mantle of life, .and entered the town of Kaslighar, when^ he 
administi'ied justice to the jieople. lie gawerned the couniry 
during twenty-four years; and und(*r him tlu*, State Avas so 
prosjierous and haj)py, that he is talked of to this day. During all 
this time, tlie Amir paid so much attenlion to agiaculture and the 
bleeding of cattle and slice]), that Avhen he died, h'aving Ihrei* sons 
and two daughters, om* of his sons, Muhammad Haidar ]\Iir/a, my 
grandfather, received as his share 180,000 slu'C]). 

I once heard fiom Khwaja Kakhruddin, a nu'ichant ol‘ nobh) 
biith and ])leasant of Hjiecch, that the Amir occujo’ed himself wilh 
hunting during ihree months (‘very Avinter. No one but soldiers 
Avt'i’e allowi'd to take ])ai't in the royal hunl. I>iit as many soldieis 
as tluj Amir Avas able to pnjvide for, usi'd to join in the ])arty, and 
during ihose threii months, each (.me was Mi])])licd wdth meat, and 
tlour, which Avas distributed to them at the dilfeient halting-plaeos 
tt'/jl On some days as many as oOOO shee[) wau’c given out, 

* Tlial, irf • 1 liis rliroigc of diO not iinju-ovr Ok* slaI c of atVai 

hit., as ail htilJXil — i.e ^ th(‘ pre cut oltcn'd to a jici-.-^oii (d‘ con ( (jiiciici , 1»\ 
tlioM* who go mil, to inri-l and wi'leonn* liiin oii his arrival.-—Ih 
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lirr witli ;t ])r()p()i aiiioini j of flniii* and ))a)l(‘y and ]iay. 

Sonic yi'ars, oOOO ])<‘rsoiis were' in attendance, on tin? Aniiv, and 
each oin; was o’ivcn Ids provisions. iuhahitanis of (lie different 

villa<:,es wan’e always anxious for tlu^ Amir to come to stay in their 
\illaii;(‘, and tlie hunting P«^i'fy, on its arrival, would mak(i them 
partiifipate in their own store of ^’ood thing's. Fakhruddin used to 
ndate that on oiu* occasion, wlnm they had alighted in our village, 
which is Artuch,’ tin; Amir’s master of tlnj liunt | Mir-shlkar^ 
having brought sonui Hour, gave it to a poor woman to bak(', 
promising her, as a, wag(‘ for lior Avork, oik' of the six loaves, 
wliicdi W('r(“ to b{‘, made from the Hour he liad sup[)lied her 
Avith ; but wlien the Avoman ])rouglit the loJives, he refused to 
give lier one of them, saying: “I supplicsl tlio flour and the 
wood and tlui salt; Avhat have you deserved (d' me'^” At that 
moment the Amir hat>[)cned to be passing by on lioischaek. 
lie sto])j)cd and asked tlie Avoman what her trouble Avas : the Avoman 
laid her complaint before the Amir, who thmi (piostiom'd tlie 
master of tlie hunt. As this latter acknowledged the truth of the 
poor Avoman’s story, the Amir said to him : “ \\ liy did you not bake 
your own bread, instead of troubling tliis Avoman ? ” The Amir 
tlnm sent to a blacksmith’s-shop for some pincers, and caused all 
tlu' Avrctched man’s (cidti to be drawn from his head. I liave 
rcpcatial this tale as a proof of the Amir’s justie(c ddn*re are still 
(‘xisting in Kashghar, many sacred edilices and charitable institu¬ 
tions, Avliich were founded by the Amir. During tin* tAventy-lbur 
years of his government, many important (wents (>)(*curn^d, which 
shdl lH*reaft(‘r be lelated in d(dail. 


(dlAPTF.U XXXIX. 

TUI': ()Iiai:i;kls or' is\n lunufA kii\n wfiu ins aaiii.s, 

WiiKN \dinus Khan left tlu' country, the Avhoh^ tribe suhmittcnl to 
Isan Ihig’na Khan, and for a few years the country enjoyed rejiose. 
Fh(^ Khan, liowcA'cr, by reason of his youth, Avas but lightly 
est,c(‘med by his Amirs. One of the Amirs, a (andain Timur of the 
Idghur tribe of Turfan, had (‘iijoyed the special favour of the 
young Khan; the other Amirs lioing annoyed at his elevation, 
and at the small degree of attention tln\y themselves n*coived, 
(;ould no longer contain their wrath, and one da^g in the 

* No Hoaht Artuxli, or AUvn. JrO/.d/, on tin* spur.s of tlu^ lulls, one* sliori nuircli 
iior(]» <.r Kushyhar—a favoiiritc suinmc'r roort of tin* iownspt'oplc'. 
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pre8oiu‘(i of tlir Kli.ni, S(‘izo(l llio inifoTinn.'ito man ami cut him in 
pieces. After tlii.s tlu're was a division among tlio Amirs, and the 
Kliaii, mncli alarmed at what liad taken p]ac(‘, lied. 

AVdien tills iK'ws readied Amir Sayyid Ali in Kasligliar, lie at 
oiKM' set out for Moglinlistam Tfc found the Kliiin at Ak Kahas, 
and, acconnianii'd hy a few men, carried liim off to Aksn, of wliicli 
town lie made liim governor. 

j\L('anw]iilo the IMoghnl Amirs were aeding eacJi in his own way. 
]\Iir ]\lnhammad Sliah liad taken np his ahodo in vVthashi, hnt 
after some correspondeneo and promises of friend.ship, hetwemi 
himself and his nephew Amir Sayyid Ali, he joined the Khan in 
vVksn ; ho was beloved and esteemed to the end of his life. 

Another was Mir Karim Jkardi, who was also a Dnghlat. He 
laiilt a fort on the frontier of Moghulistan, on the side of Andijan 
and Farghana. It stood on the summit of a hillock at a ])laco 
called Alahiigha, and its ruins arc still to bo seen. He spent his 
time in ravaging and pdnmhning Andijan and the IMusiilmans. 

]\Iir llakk llardi Begjik went to dwell in a place called Kni 
Sni, which is in Issigh Knl. Hero ho built a fort, and ])nt his 
wiv('s and family on tho island in Issigh Knl,^ that they might he 

* I'his appears to iia'an tliat Kh/ Sni was the uniae of I la* island, d'hcrc' am 
now no islands in Is.sigh Kul, hnt th(‘ name of Koi-Sn, is found, on some inaiis, 
among those of some small rivors <lis(*liarging inlo 11m ('astorn (md of (h(‘ hike. 
Jvo.-,tLnk() tolls us that although no islands (*xisi, thoiM* an', nummoiis shoals in its 
waters, and sinc(‘ tlu're is (jvory la'ason to Ix'licvi; tliat tho lovi'l of tlu' lalo' lias 
altered within historic times, it is po-sibh' that s(»me of these shoals may have 
hcen ahoM' the surface four hundred years ago. Tie ])oints to some evidences of 
tlu' lak(‘ having falhm rather t han ri'cn, hut la' is s]»eaking of geological periods 
in one in.^tance, and ot a statement <»f the local Ivirghiz, that tlu' water has 
subsided “ during the ]a.-5t ten years,” in anoilier. .Mr. Schuyler gi\(‘s a good 
a(’eount of the lake and comes to a dilTerent <'on<‘lusa»n. JI(' writes: "‘liakc' 
Js.-^ik-Kul, wliich is a largi' Ixxly of wat(-r, 120 miles long hv ‘.VA ^\ide, lias at 
])resent no onth't. Its shores, howi'vi r, aiford indubitable ('vi<lenco (d‘ mom 
eh'vations and d(‘j)ressi()ns.” lie admits that “at one time ’ the water may 
have reached tile liasi's ol the monntains TOO leet above its jiresent Icm 1, hut, 
adds (in another place): “the fact that ruins are visihh' under the wati-r W(»uhl 
seem to show either a suhsidi'nce of th(‘ soil, or that the lake is higher than it, 
once was.'’ lie relates that “ diamond-sha])('d tiles, some plain o d, others 
covered with a blue ghize, have hi'cn obtained pai lly from tlu' lake .and pai tlv 
from ruins, ploughed ii[» hy the pea.smts. At a place on the northern side of the 
lake called Koioi-Saroi, and in two ])hu'<‘s at the laistiaai end, remains of sid,- 
mei ged eit ies an* si ill to he seen a few' hvt umh'r water. ATany ohjeets lnn(' 
h( ell found hei-e, some thrown up hv the waves and others lished out of the 
water, ehielly broken jiotteiy and pii'ces of metallic \( s-els.’' Tie mentions lln* 
disfo\(‘rv of two ornamented copj)er ladtles, a lamp healing an inseriiilion in an 
niikiiown alphalxd, (te., a.id continm'S : “ Tlmse ruins ha'c never been eaiel'nll> 
iuviatigat(Ml, hut in ISd‘) (h iuial Ivolpakofsky (‘.xamiiU'd some of them, and .sa\s 
that hi'tweeii tlie nioiitlis of the stn'ams 2nd ami drd Kni-Sn, at sc\eii feet lioni 
th(‘shoi <3 and at a de])t}i of three h'ct, tlion; are visilde traces ol hrielc walls 
w’hi<-h go parallel to ('acli other at a distance' of a tew feet until tlm de'jith eif the 
lake j)reve*nt.s their being seen. He also saw a large steme, on whie*h was carveel 
the re presemtation of a human face, and which Im suce'c'Cde'el in getting emt eif tlm 
water. Suhscepicnt observeu’s, who hael sue'cceeleel in rigging emt a lieiat, assure el 
me tliat c'siie'eially near the* river ’I’nh, on a ole*ar elay, they e'emhl se e' the' re niains 
e>f huilelmg«.!.” 
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with lii<: Amirs. 

safe i’roni tlio Jittucks Kalin.-iks. iraviii^ doiio fcliis, iio went 

forth to lay wast(3 TiirkiNtaii aiid jSairaiii. dlio Amirs of Jaras 
and of the tril)o of Ikirin w(‘nt to join Amasanji Taishi, soti of 
Isan 1\aishi, wlio was [(diicfj in the land (»f the Kalmiiks/ while 
Kaliiji and Tlal^haji and several families joined Ahulkhair Khan- 
in Ikirkistan. The Amirs of Knnji and several otliers wamh'red, 
in confusion and disorder, oven* the desert plains of JMoghiilistan. 

r>nt when Jsan Ihigha Khan had become hrmly established in 
Aksn, first of all ]\Iir ^luhammad Shah came to him [and sub¬ 
mitted!, and after that, others returned to him in num7)ers. The 
Khan, too, repentine; of his former deeds, began to treat his people 
with great kindness. 7\s soon as ho had regained complete 
authority, he made a simultaneous attack upon Sairam, Tiiikistan 
and Tashkand, and having devastated these countries, returned 
home. 'This expedition took place before the ycaar 855 of tln^ 
Ifaj ra[M5rj. A second time also, he made a simiiar foray into 
this country. At ihat time Sultan Abu Said Mirza was 
of Alavara-un-Nahr. lie pursued the Khan and oveitook liim in 
Yangi,-* which in books of liistory is called Taraz. The Aloghuls 

means warm lake*, mid is tin' ( (luivalent of tlio Cliinc‘S(i Jlie-ltat. 
Otlu'r ('liim'so names ar(; Yrn-hdiy salt lake (for tin* water is hiae’kisli), and 
7V?/a/-/a(/, oi cle ar lake, Jfv lli(‘ Knghiz it is sometimes called 7’c:-7ud, 
meai'diW ‘ ■‘'idt l!ik(',’ and ky the Iviilmaks Timnrtn X(n\ or ‘ iron lake,’ on aeconnt of 
tile fei rii'^inoiis sand fonml on its shores. Schnyler remarks that old I’hiimse' 
maps })lae!' tlic city of <'lii-<in on the shores of Issigh-Kill, while the ('italan 
ma[) o! i:*75 (as imh'd already) niirks on IIk' waithern shoie, a Nh^storian 
monastery containin;j; the hoiK'S ot St. .Matllirw'. I>ret^(‘lmeldel mentions a enrioii-^ 
,stat<‘mi nt found in the work of Arab Shah, who reports that Amir d'imnr, in 
I m:), Innisheil a d'arlar triht* (Ihc^ Kara Tatar) from AMa .Minor “ to the fortress 
/Aa'-n/Vn, which was silnatial in the middh' of the laki* calk'd /ss'/cec/. This 
lalvc, he says, was at the honmlary bctwc'cn tlu' dominions of Timnr and 
Mo^dinlistaii.” The passagi' is apiiarcntly taken trom IVti.s’ translation of tin* 
/nf(ir-\(n)><f, or Iffsf. dc Timur IW. d’hn.s two native antliors, writing in the 
lifieentli and sixteenth <'entnines rcsiu'ct in ely, mention islands in Lake Issigh- 
Knl. (See Kostenko, I'urLisfan., ij}njhsh (r.., i., p]>. lo.i (!; Sc!in\ler, i., p. .71 ; ii., 
pp. l‘2l> dl ; llretschiK'ider, ii, p}). 211-7.) 

‘ Tdi.^hi was the title by which Kalmak cliit'fs were designated, and from the 
combination K]uni~Tai»hi., the Nvoid Coiitdishy used by eaily European Nvriti rs 
for a Kalmak king, is said to bo dcrivi'd. The statement made by the author 
ihat “ Amasanji d’aishi was in the land ot the Kalmaks,” contains, j)iobably, an 
omission of the'word c//7/or .some e(jnivalent ot it. It should ]>robably r('ad : 
“ Amasanji Tai.shi Nvas chi('f in the land. ...” 

- Ahnlkliair was the chief of the Uzbogs in and about the plains of Kipchak, 
iMavara-nn-Nahr, and Turkistan, and grandfather id the famous Shaibiini, or 
Shahi Leg, Khan, He died 1 Itk). 

'■ This is the .■second time that Mirza Haidar give s an eipiivalent lor IdraZy 
N\hich may he read in several dilliTent ways, as fr instamm ) mitjiy Mditt/if, 
d/n.^'d./, Bail;r etc. It is more than probable that Ydinji is intcndcMl, hnt 
Kislvine, when preparing his ///s7. of ludia^ seems to have read, in this plaeo, 
jMoxi/ii. He notes that Jhiher refers to the event mentioned in the text, thus: 
“ Haber says that Abu 8aid advanced beyond Ta/n/i, and gave Isanbugha a 
severe defeat at a town in IMoghnlistan called Aspera. (Mi in , pp. 11, 12.) dlirza 
Haidar makes him overtake the Ivlnin at Masilii, in books ealled Tdrdz. . , . 
Otrar is knoNvn by the names of Titroz, Yumji (or Yanfji Krntf nmiy ii Nvoiild 
apjiear, of Mit^ili.'' H iber ihx's say, on the lirst page ot his d/r//m/r.s', that “ in 
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fltMl witliout ullerii)^'and Siillan Aim Said ]\Iir/;i ludiniu'd 
to Ill’s own (‘oiintry I Al.avani-nn-Xalif : hnt wlion Ik', Ii;h 1 t;ik('ii 

ini UK r tilling,” then' NNus ;i city calh'd \ninfi, "‘Kikjwii in lionka of lii.stnry 1)\ llu' 
iiainn of Ofrtir’’ but lio adds tlial in Ids own tilin' it was in iniii.s and (hpojm- 
luted, (yiatrenune also tnok 7V/n/: to 1 k‘ another name for 0/;v/y, Ix'caiisi' tlm 
latter liad atone tiiinj borne the name' of Ytouji. Ihit Iheici arc', and lia\e been 
at all tiiiK's, many towns of tin' name of YtnufiyOr Xt either used alone or eom- 
him (1 with yvhoe/, i//s7{/*,/S7n//cr, ete , just as we have cweiywlan' in Mn^dand, 
Newton, \ew[)ort, Neweastle, (te. liuh'ed, in mo^t eonntrus the adjeelive 
“ ii(‘W ” is one of the ('ommonest paits of jdaee-names 

YV/yv/r, as wo have seen in nott* I, |». hh*, was without doubt siliiah'd on tin' 
VV//y/.s ii\er, probably at or near the modern Auha-Ata, and would therefoiai have 
stood ahcuit one hundred and sixty miles in diroet distance, to the eastward of 
Oirdr. Thus the only inference'is, that twoplacisof the sanu* nanui are s[)ok( n ol 
by some of the Oriental wiit('rs. 'I’bcrc'was indeed a third in this jiartieiilar 
region, for ^Ir. Lcrch, in lSb7, exploo'd and madi' ns actpuiintcd with the 
ruins of an ancii'iit Y(iiitft\ or Ydniji-Kdm! <-n tlu' Sihnn, soiiu* distain’o below 
Otnir. 

As re^nards Haber’s Yan<)t\ mentioned in reference- to the jinrsiiit of the 
Moghuls by Abu Said, it is ob\ ioum that neither of those on llus Sihnn can be 
indicated, for we arc clearly b)ld (I) that the Mo.<;liuis wan’e ilyin^j^ towaids their 
own eountry, and (2) tliat they were deb ated at Asparuh If they had passed 
b\ ()frdn\ they would not liave bc< n ^min.^ in tin' direction of IMo^diulistan, and 
there is no Jsyyuyv/7/ in that din ction. In order to retreat to xAIo; 4 'hnlistan, on 
tin' otln'r liand, they must necessarily lia\e passc'd by, or near, dhra/, wdiile 
beyond that place they w<»uld }ia\(' <'ome t<» Axinirdlt. d'lius tlu'K^ is, I lliiuk, 
sutlioieiit evidciK'e to identify the Ydi^/i, or Y<ni(j/-K((ad, of ^lii/a Haidar with 
Turd':, and to re<!:ard the Alttsilii of Krskine as a mere misreadin;^: of the text In* 
used. Moreover, it seems possible that lu; may have been misled info this 
readiuj^ throuj^h the fie<|iient mentions liy Hahor, in hisd/< //yo//>*, of a place wdiieli 
In' wiites d/us/7.7m. Athough, as Krskine hmi-elt has shown in his map, it is an 
entirely dillerent place', and should never he confused with his dhns'//,/ oi Ymuji, 
still tin' wiiting m the original text may haye mishd him. 

Hut if Krskine read as an eipiiyaleiit for lanr^ lie is not singular, for 

(^uatrc'in'ere thought that the original of Haidar Ih'i/i might jiossihly ho lead in 
the same, or nearly the same, way. 'I’lins lie translates tlu' “ meadows of 'Talas 
and Iventchek W'hich are vulgarly called ^/c.sAi and 'I'araz''\ though he not« s 
that perliajis the word may stand for Ynmji. 'This, liowc\er, is only a 

(iin'stion of reading the texts—not of the identification of \]\o jikiees—and an 
in.s])eetion of the text of Haidar Hazi, w'onld probably show lhat the word was 
written in the same way as IVTiiza Haidar has written it. 

Farther on, in this history, wo shall see that Mii/.a Haidar again refers to 
Tdrdz as a city mentioned in books, wliere it is written that the Moghuls call 
Tdrdz, YuikjIX Hch' tbor(' is no (juestioii of any other reading of the text. He 
adds that traces of several other aiieieiit towns are found in tluj same iieiglibour- 
}i()(M, but tliat “it is not known wdiieh of tlie.si' old cities was \hingi, or wliat 
were tin* names of the otln'i's'Tins point may be cleared np by arcfcionce to 
(^uatremcre’s translation of the AUi^dlah Al Ahmr (a work of the first half of tii»' 
fourteenth cent iiry), wlu're we are told tliat fiom Samarkand to Nhingi twenty 
days’journey was n'ckoned, and that tlie latter city coiisistc'd of four towns, 
sepaiatcd oik; fiom the other hy a distance of one “ paiasang.” Taich town had 
its own ])arlicnlar name, oik' hia'ng called Yengi, the scicond Yeiigi-htilik, the 
third Ivenchak, and the; fourth 'Talas (or 'Taiaz). Again, in the Jfuft JLlim 
(t^natrenuTo) it is said that “'laraz . . . bore also the name of Yaiigi ” ; while 
in the gcogra])hy of Sadik Tspahaiii ((tnscley) wo find the two naim s conphd 
together thus : “ Yangi-'Tiniz, a eity of Tnrkistan.” 'I’lu; Arab writer, Mnkadasi 
(according to Spreiiger) included Tdniz in a list of towns belonging to the iiro- 
vinee of Ixjijdb, which is the ancient name for Sainim, near (Jliimkent. Ishikhri 
and Jdrisi hiecording to the same authority) make the distanec' from SamaiJvand 
to Tdrdz twenty-tyvo and tweuty-tbiee days respectively. Ibn Kbordildbab 
ic c'kous it about five days (twenty-six farsaklis) from hj{}dh\ while Arab Slmli 
(on Hictscl.m idc'r’s antliority) places it aliont four days tVom Sainim (which 
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KhoTils.in, li(i repaired to that country^ Js.iii Jhi^lia Kliiiii went 
to Andijan, \v]i(jro i\[irza Ali Kucluik, havinijjbecu put in command 
l)y J\rir/a Snltau Ahu Said, had fortified tho citadel. Tlui Khan 
liad troops enougli to ena])l(3 liim to surround tlio citadel with a 
triple lino of men. I To lan mines iii every direction. Tln^ ( iter 
fort was faheii. . . finally peace was concluded, and lany 
complimentary presents given [yu‘.s///.-u,s7^ j. Tlie Kliaii having 
taken possession of the whole district of Andijan, d(‘parted. 
iiiere are to this day in K.ishghar, descendants of tho men who 
were made prisoners in this war, and they are ALoghuls.' 

When Sultan Ahu Said Mir/a heard this news, lie Avas at a loss 
to know how he could put a check on Isaii Biigha Khan. hoi“ if 
he advamaal info Mimhulistan, the Khan would withdraw to tho 
fartlu'st ('xlnanitics of tlui country, Avhither it would he impo.s^ihl(‘, 
for the army of Samarkand to follow him, and when the army should 
ndnsit the Khan would follow after it.^ Again it was oiit of tho 
([ucstion to he always sending 2)eo])le to op])ose him ; for Tsan 
Bngha’s strength and numbers generally proved obstacles to tho 
Amirs who were sent. 

All this time IMirz.i Sul tail Ahu Said was intent upon an 
expedition against Irak, Init on account of the troulile and 
anuo^'anco i^aused him liy Isati Buglia Khan, he Avas not able to 
caiay out his plan of marching into Irak. So he sent to summon 
Yunus Khan, the elder lu’othcr of Isaii Bugha Khan, from Irak, 


a;i;rocs liiirly with Kliordiulii.ih), lu* maki^s it fiftL'un only from Sainarkinul, 

TJiohc (listiinceri, except perliapri the laat laeiiiioiiod, Avould suit well for a position 
on tln^ TdJdA river. 

On the whole, no fnrtlier evideiua; is, F think, lU'ectMl to df iaonstratc (1) that 
dhes/./, or is only a misreading of Ydnuji ; and {2) that Yiiiufi and Tdrdz 

were one and Iho same place and stood on, or ahunt, tho Mime site as the modc'rn 
Aiilia-Ata—though there wer<i sineral other Yumjh in C('niral Asia. It may be 
ad<led here that U’Avozac giva^s .some enrions variants of tho name Yangi Ivaml 
or Yangi-lvent, culled from old authors— viz, IunJam', lanrhiu, ladynt^ Sai^in(\ 
iSanjvit, ete. 

(Sc'o JJaher, pp. 1, 11, 12, 101, 102; Kr.skine’s If/.s/., i., p. 17; Yule’s Caihtiy, 
p. ccxiii; Scheyler, i, pj). lOl, and ii , pp. 120-1; Uretsehnoider, ii., p. 252; 
Sprenger, pj). 1!), 22, 2d ; (iuatremere, Not.d Kr/r., xiii., j)p. 224-20; D’Avezac, 
(ie Ko//fn/e.‘?, iv., pp, 505 and 5ld; Sadik Ispahani, p. 50; lloworth, ii., 
pp, 2S0 firq.; 'riioniielior. Die. Ccogr.^ l)p. 45 

^ Sultan Ahu Said IMirza was gn-at-graiidson of Amir Timur, and grand- 
fatlier of IJaher. lie was ruler of IMavani-im-Nahr from 1451 to llOS, audat 
the time spoken of in the text (SOO u., or 1150) had also eon(|U(‘r(Hl Khorasaii 
and Ihilkh. lie was iierhaps the most powi'rful e.hiof then ruling in Central 
Asia, ainl his capital, Herat, was famed for its institutions, its architecture and 
its men of learning. 

An unintelligihle passage of six words oecnr.s hero.—11. 

This is the literal translation of tin* s«‘nteuee. The meaning probably is, as 
Erskinc has insf'rted it in tho introduction to his Uist. (p. 48) —“ and they are 
b(;como perfect Moghuls.” 

‘ This is exactly tho difliculty that Timur experienced in dealing with the 
Moghuls under tho leadership of Kamaruddin. Their traditional tactics, as 
described here, .seem alone to have rendered them formidahlo to their western 
neighbours. 
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where, as has been already mentioned, Yunus was living at iJiat 
time; ho IIk'u despaiched Yunus Khan against Tsaii Bugha Klein, 
in order that while tluj two brothers were engaged in lighting one 
anotlier, his own eonntry might enjoy a little peaijo. The IMoghul 
Amirs wlio had separated from [Jsan Bugha] Khan and all those 
who, haiang built (‘.astles, would not yield obedieneo to liim, th('. 
Klein did not oppose in their proceedings, in the hope that th(\y 
Avould again return to [their allegiama^ to] him. 

At that tiiiui Abiilkhair Khan exercised full power in the 
llasht-i-Kipchcik. He had been at war with the Sultans of the 
raei' of Juji; while Jani Beg Khan and Kara! Khan fled before 
him into Moghul is tan. Isan Bugha Khan received them with 
great honour, and delivered over to them Ku/i Bashi,^ which is 
near Chu, on the western limit of Moghulist;in, where they dwelt 
ill ])eace. and content. On the death of Abulkhair Khan the lUm 
of the Uzbegs fell into confusion, and constant strife arose among 
theun. IMost of tliem joined the party of Karai Khan and Jani 
Beg Khan. Tiiey numbered jibout 200,000 persons, and received 
the name of Uzbeg-Kazak.- TIkj Ivazak Sultans began to reign in 
the year 870 [1465-0(3] (but God knows best), and they conlinued 
to enjoy absolute power in the gre.ater part of IJzbegistan, till the 
year 040 [1533-34 A.n.]. Karai Khan was succeeded by Baranduk 
Khan, who was in turn succeeded by K.isim Khan, the son of Jani 
Beg Khan. Kasim Khan subdued the whole of the Hasht-i- 
Kipchak. His army numbered more than a million [a thousand 
thousand] men. Excepting Juji Khan, there had never reigned a 
greater Kh.in than he in that country. ITe was succeeded by his 
son I\Iimash Khan, who was succeeded by his brother Tahir Khan. 
During the rule of this Tahir Khan, the Kazaks began to 
dindnish; after him his brother Birilash reigned. During his 
rule there were only 20,000 Kazaks left. In 040 he died, and the 
Kazaks disajipearod entirely. From the days of Jsan Bugha 
Khan to the time of Kashid Khan,'^ friendly relations generally 
existed between the JMoghuls and the Kazaks. But Kashid Sultan 
ups(;t this state of alfairs, as will bo relatetl (God willing) in the 
account I shall give of Kashid Khan. 

* Anoilu.'r reading of tin's nanio is Jud Kuzi Ihhhi. It is not tracoabk* on 
modern maps. 

“ This brief statemcmt is valuable, as showing not only how this particular 
tribe came into existeiu*o, but, gcmerally, how a new tribe with a msw name may 
arise from more local circiiinstauccs and passing cv(‘nts. For souk? nanarks on 
this particular (went and on the passages which follow, see note 1, p. 272, and 
Jloworth, ii., p. 6. 

^ Isan Bugha reigned from 832 to 8G6 ir. (or 1429-62 a.d.). Rashid’s reign 
dah's fioin the end of 939 ii., or 1.533, and lasted till 973 ii., or ],56.^-6 ; but the 
alimiation of the Kazaks took place in tho early years of his rule. Thus the 
alliance continued for about a hundred years. Regarding the aiitlior’s statement 
that the Kazaks “disappeared entirely” from about the year 910 ii. (1533), see 
note 1, j). 272, and Sec. vi. of tho Introduction. 
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CITArTEU XL. 

TIIK COMMIT.NTKMENT OF THE KHANSHIP OF YUNUS KHAN. 

Sultan Ahu Said INLrza, son of Snltaii Miihaioinad Mirza, son of 
Mininshali i\rirza, son of Amir Timur, <j:;ot th<^ upper hand of his 
cousins and took Samarkand from Ahdullah Mirza of Shiraz. 
After the (](\ath of ]\lirza r>al)ar Kalandar,^ son of Mirza l>aisan<;’har, 
son of ]Mirza Slnih Ihikli, son of Amir Timur, there was no pndi^hah 
in Ivhorasaii. So [Sultan A1)U Said ]\Iii-za] took [)OSS(‘ssion of 
Kliorasan ; liis heart was set upon appropriating); for liimself frak 
also, hut, as has keen mentioned, tlie opposition of Tsaii Ihiglia 
Khan prevented him from absenting himself upon so long an 
expedition. lie therefore sent to hdch Yunus Khan, the elder 
brother of Isan Lugha Khan, from Irak (the reason of whos(} going 
to Irak has been explained above), and having established his court 
at Kushk-i-Bagh i-Zaghan,'-^ ho instituted princely feasts in honour 
of the Khan. They mad(^ many compacts and agreennuits, and 
among other things, Sultan Abu Said Mirza said to the Khan: “ In 
Amir Timur’s first expedition, his generals would not obey him as 
they should have done. Now, if he had ordered them all to be 
put to death, he Avould but have weakened his own power. The 
generals said to him: ‘You should appoint a Klian, whom wo 
must obey.’ So Amir Timur appointed Suyurghatmish Khan over 
them, .and the generals submitted to the Khan. A\l Jirmans were 
issued in this Khan’s name, but Amir Timur kept careful watch 
ovau* him. After his death, his son Sultan Mahmud Khan was 
appointed in his stead. But from the reign of Amir Timur down 
to the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, the power of these Khans was 
only nominal; and in my own time the Kluiiis have generally been 
prisoners in Samarkand. Since^ I have ascended the throne, ray 
power is so absolute that 1 have no need of a Khan ; so now I have 
<livested you of the garments of poverty and, having clothed you in 
princely robes, am sending you back to your native country on the 
following conditions; —For the future you must not follow the 
example of your ancestors and say, ‘ Amir Timur and the race of 
Amir Timur are our vassals, and havo been for generations.’ For 
although it was formerly so, things havo changed now, and I am 

' His real name was Abdul Kasim Baber. (See Genealogical Table of 
Timuri, attached.) 

" The Jhujh-i-Zdghdn is a celebrated garden situated outside the north-western 
aiigle of tlio'walls of H('rat. Its hmndation is attributed to Sliah Rukh and his 
wife Gauliar Shad Aglui, and thus dates from the first half of the fifteenlh 
cGTitury. (See Khanikolf in Journ. Asiat., 5 serie I., xv., June, 1860, pp. 537-43, 
and plan.) 
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folhliah in my (-wn llius, now if yon aro to Ix' my 

vassal, you must Ix^ar tlu^ iianu^ of ‘sca-vitor’ i Khadhii-iPhtJJniinn] 
and do aAv.iv Aviili ilu' name of ‘fiiond.’ You nccxl not, lioAva^Aau-, 
AVI lie to Jiio in tlio Avay Mio Kli.ins uslmI to Avrito to \]\o Ylmui-i 
]\Iir/;is, l)ut, in a IViondly AA'iiy ; * and tlioso oomlilions are to apply 
to your sons and your sons’ sons/’ Yunus Khan agreed to all llu se 
eondit ions, and sAvoro a solemn oath to aludt' by tliem. J to Avas 
tlieii alloAva d to depart, accompanied by all tlu' JMoghuls avIio Avere 
in that district. 
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l>KTAnj<:n account of TTIK riloCFKTUNa^S of VUNUS KHAN. 

IiTW'Fonly given a summarised account of Yunus Khan in the 
above t.diapter; 1 Avill noAV enter more into detail. 

A^uiius Khan Avas the son of A"ais Khan, son of Shir Ali Oghlan, 
son of IMuhaminad Khan, son of Khizir KliAvaja Khan, son of 
Tughluk Timur Kliaii. I Jiave never lieard the date of liis birtli, 
but from the date of his death and the length of his days, it may 
bo inferred that he Avas born in the year 819 of tlio Ifajra | lllf)], 
but (tod alone kiiOAVS. JIo succeeded to tlu^ l\lianato upon the 
death of liis father, Vais Khan. There Avas much dissimsion 
betAveen himself and his brother Lsan Ihigha Khan, and tlu^ Amirs ; 
Trazaii and Alirak Turkoman liad seized tlie Khan and several of 
the chiefs of families, and liad taken them to TJlugli f>eg in 
Samarkand. This Avas wlnm the Khan Avas sixteen years of age. 
This disaster [riraiuf which took place in the year 882 of the 
Tlajra, forms, doAvn to the present day, an epoch among the 
Aloghuls.- 

Mirza Ulugh Ueg sent the Khan to liis father, in the manner 
related, and the Klein was received with all honour and respect by 
Mirz.i Shah Jiiikli, Avho put him under the guidance and care of 
Maul/ina Sharaf-ud-I)in Yazdi. Tlio IMaulami Avas a man of profound 
learning, and had not anccpial in all Samarkand, Khorasiin or Ir/ik. 
In former times enigmas [nuKimina] Avere of a different sort to 
Avhat one commonly meets with noAvadays. ’Fhis new kind was 
introduced by the Maulaini, and ho has written a book concerning 
tlic solution of tlieso enigmas, lie is the author, too, of the Zafar- 

' 9'lic meaning probably is—“Before^ tbo world, and olHcially, you arc only my 
vasHiil or subordinaio, but you may Avriio to mo privatoly as a friend, and not 
Avith the humility that the Kbans had to use to th(‘ Timuri Mirzas.’’ 

“ Or, moi(! literally, one of the principal dates in Moghnl history.—B. 
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N(hna. Ho al^o wrote soiiio mjKtical cominentario.s 011 poetry,' 
and he ]ias never been exe(dled, at any time, in this style of eoni- 
nientajy. IMany otlna’ works were written l)y liiin, wliieli it would 
take too lon^ to enumerate here. T oidy wish to demonstrate how 
Ycry talented he was. d^he Khan studied twelv^e years under him, 
v/ith tlie result that there nevc^r was, eithiu'hefoie or after, so wise 
a J\ha]i as he, among tln^ JMoghuls. 

\\ luui Khidmat i\Iaulana died, the Khan lei't Ya/d and made a 
jourmy in Kars and A/arhai jaii. He profited much hy his travelling, 
and gaimul great experience of life. He finally selected h^hiraz as 
a Residence ; there ho mix(‘d with the h‘arned men of the phnx', aiid 
aecpiired many useful seienees and oralts, so 1 hat he Ixa. ime known 
as hsf.'el \hnius. 

In the iiKianwhile, Mirza Sultan Ahu Said had seized Khoi.isan, 
and was jm ditatijig tlie eonquest of Irak, hut was prevamted from 
earlying out this ]>rqject, by the frcapient ineiirsions of Isan Ihigh/i 
Khan into Karghana, Shash and Turkist/m, Avhich eaiist'd all ideas 
of an (‘xpialition into Irak to be temporarily abandoned. In the 
year 8fi0 of tlie Hajra, Mirza Sultan Abu Said sent peo])le to 
summon the Khan from Shij-az, under the conditions above men¬ 
tioned, and to conduct him to Aloghulistan. The Khan was then 
furty-ono years of age.- 

* Or (*oiinuc'atai’ie8 iit vurn-; tla* U'xt is uiieertaia.—K. 

*■’ Aiium.i^ tlie works of Sliaraf-ad-J)iii, tlii' best known to I'biropeans is the 
Zufar-XCniKi (called suinotiinos the TCrihh-i-l^uJiih Kirdnl)^ so copiously cited by 
INIiiza Haidar at lh(3 bcA^eiing of this history. Ih sidcs bciii;:: an author, Sharat- 
nd-Diii is said to ha\obi‘cn an astroiioiner,and to have assnted Uluoli Ih-jj; in tlu' 
obs(‘ivations used for tlui astronoiuu'al tables. Tlu* Zafdr-XCuiKi may bo dc- 
sciibcd as a panegyric, as \n(‘ 11 as a history, of Amir d'imur, and was dedicated to 
Shall Hukli Mirza in 1125. A French translation by Fetis do la (huix was 
])ii))lis]icd ill 1722 and 1723, tJioij;jjh it bad been completed some yrars before tho 
translator’s death, whicli occurn d in lbl>5. 8haraf-ud-Hin died in tin' year S.VS n. 
<ll.H A.D.) accoidiuL^ to Hr. ItuHi, so that \\(* oui^ht lioio to ]ia\<‘ a dati^ for 
iixin^ the life and rei^n of Yunus Khan. If Yunus was twenty-four years 
old in S5S (as Miiza Haidar says at p. 71), and returned to ]\Io^diulistan as 
Khan wlnui ho was forty-one, lie must have remained in exile for seventeen years 
after tho Mauluua’s death, and thus began to reign only in S75 ii, or 1470-1. 
If, however, his eaptnro look place in 832, and lie was then sixteen ye ars of ago, 
bo must liavi' been forty-two when tbo ^Manlaiia died in 858, and forty-four at 
bis restoration, if that event occurred, as the author states, in 800. There is 
thus an irreconcilable dificreiico of fifteen years in tho date of the b(\ginning of 
Jus n'ign. Haber gives an account of tlu'se transactions, but, iinfortnmibdy, 
inimtious no dates. Ho says tliat five or six months aftei llio arrival of YTinns at 
iShiraz, Snltaii Ibrahim (.second son of Shall Knkli and (Governor of Fars) died, 
ami was succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza, under whom Yunus took service, 
and remained si'ventia'U or eighteen yoar.s—until ho was summoned to Heiat, 
and mad(^ Klian of IMoghulistan by Sultan Ahu Saul JMir/a. Farther on it will 
be .seen that our author says Yunus was born in 818, and diial, at the ago ol 
seventy-four, in 832. If tliis is correct, and if bis oaptino should date from 8:)2, 
bo would at that timo have been fourtci'ii years old. 4'liis loaves only a difierciico 
of two years in his ago to bo reconciled, but it does not clear up the discrepancy 
in tho date of the commoncemont of his reign. (S(‘oKieu’s ibwV. (Vihdopnc, i., 
p. 173; Healo’s Orient. Jii(>(jr. JHct.; Krskiue’s Ikihcr., p. 11 ; Erskine’s H/sb, i., 
p]j. 15 and 13.) 
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ClIArTEU XLII. 

AKUIVAL OF YUNUS KUAN IN MOGllULlSTAN. 

I u.vvE already sliown tliat in IMogliiilistaii, each Amir liad foriilied 
himself where lie liappened to lie. After this demonstration of 
contumacy, and the murder of Timur llighur, Isan Jhiglia liad 
withdrawn to Aksu. Wlien Yunus Khan arrived in jMogliulistaii, 
tlie first of tlio Amirs to join him Avas Mir Karim ikirdi; and after 
him, Kunji, together with several of the dispersed Moghuls, entered 
the Khan’s service. The Khfin then married the daughter of Mir 
Pir I laji Kuuji, who was at that time an Amir Tuman of the Kunji 
[clan] and enjoyed absolute authority. Her name was Isan Daulat 
Begum. By her the Khan had three sons, each of whom will be 
spoken of in his proper place. Of the Jlegjik Amirs in Issigh Kul, 
Mir Bir llakk Bardi had died, and had been siicceedial by Ids 
nephew ^lir Ibrahim, wlio also came ami attached himself to the 
Khan. 

All these Amirs offered their services to the Khan, but as they 
had for so long a time been aiding independently, and each one 
for himself, they did not fulfil their duties, or offer the Khfin iilting 
allegiance. Nevertheless, he humoured them in every way 
possible. 

When some years had jiassed in this m:»,nnor, the Khan set out 
against Kashghar. Amir Sayyid Ali was now groAvn very old, 
so that he could no longer sit on horseback, lie sent a messenger 
[to ask help] of Isan Bugha Khan, and meanwhile fortified himself 
in the citadel of Kashghar. Isan Bugha Khan happened, at tlie 
time, to be in Yiilduz of Moghiilistan, which is on the eastern side 
of his dominions. When the message reached him, he immediately 
collected a large army, which numbered 60,000 men; with this 
force he marched from Yulduz, and arrived at Kashghar eleven days 
later. Oidy 6,000 men Avere with him, the others Avoro still on 
the road [so great had been the rapidity of his maich]. lie was 
then joined by the Amir with 60,000 men. A battle Avas fought 
at Khwcin-i-8alar, which is about three farsaklis from Kashghar in 
the direction of Aksu. The fight was fiercely maintained, but 
finally Isan Bugha Khan and Amir 8ayyid Ali were victorious. 
[Yunus] Khan was com2)elled to take flight, while his wives and 
family fell into the hands of Amir Sayyid Ali. At that time 
Mihr-i-Nigar Khanim, the eldest child of Yunus Khan, by Isan 
Daulat Begum, was still at the breast. Tliey were supplied Avith 
necessaries and sent after the Khan. 



Ride of ]\Iiy^d Saniz, 8 / 

Wlioji Ymm.s Khan rencliod Mo<^IinlLstan, ho was dosoi’ted by 
his lollowers, and findini^ it was iiiipossildo to remain in that 
country, ho IcK, it and proceeded to Kliorasaii, whore ho presented 
himselt before ]\[irza Sultan Abu Said. 1 >ut the Khan was in sucli 
a state of destitution, that ho could find nothimz; to offer as a present 
[pishJcosh^ to the ]\lirza. So the Khan said to Buy an ICuli, who 
was one of his most devoted servants: “ J am going to give you as 
a slave to the Mirza, by way of a ‘ pishkash.’ ” And as tlie man 
(jflenal ]io objection, the Khan presented him to the Mirza, and 
entreated the J\lirza, saying: ‘‘ Ycni must give mo some country 
liuhbjdt] as a possession, so that 1 may inspire the Moghuls witli 
confidejico.” 'bho iVIirza gave him Yatikand,^ wliieh is on tlie 
confines of Andijan. When the hour of the Khan’s drpaiture 
arrived, Buyaii Kuli began to weep. The IMirza (picstioned liim as 
to the eaus(i of his tears. Having told his story, the Mirza toolv 
pity on him, and supplying him with a horse and provisions, sent 
him along witli the Khan. 

On re-entering Mogiiulisirni, tin‘ Kh.in v'as once more joiiuid by 
liis scattered tidhercjits. At tiiis iinm Amii* Sayyid Ali died in 
K:ishgliar. On tlie dome of the mausoheini of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
which is in Kaslighar, is written the date SO'i. Yunus Kliaii was 
relieved of much anxiety l)y the death of the Amir. 


(TIAPTEU KLIIT. 

IIUI.H OF MIUZA SANIZ IN K iSHCIIAU AFTKll THE DEATH OF UN FATHE7;, 
MIE SWAIDAEI. 

IhiE Amir died leaving two sons. d’lio elder vas Mirza Saniz, 
whose motlier was of the family of the Amirs ol* the 

Jaras; and the younger was IMuhammud Haidar Mirz.i, whose 

’ This name is siihjcet to many dihereut readings, not only iji the VVov’A//-/' 
liaxhfdf, but in otlier Asiatic Iiistories, and has l)een freipiontly traiislihaated 
lidiilhiuid, Yduikand, liatilcaud, Uikund^ etc. ]\lirza Haidar, Iiowever, giv(‘s, 
lower down (p. TSO), the Persian equivalent for it as Unjt I)rh ; and this settles 
ili(^ (picstiou, for Jhtft Vehy or Sccen viUdgea^ trauhlated into Thiiki, would become 
Yati-land. Tliis last form has been adoph'd, therefore, wlienevia- the nanu* 
oecurs. Ho tells us that the district was situjited on the coniines of Andijdit, but 
in this instance, it is possible that he may bii using the word Andijan to denote 
th(‘ wJiole lu’ovince of Fargluimi —in fact, as an equivalent for Fargkdua, In 
some mod(irn maps a district called Itihind or Jtilent is marked to the north of 
tlie Sir, and between the modern town of Khokand and Tashkand; but it seems 
hardly possible that this district can njpresciit the Yatikand of the fifteenth 
century. It must havt) stood on the north-western eonlincs of Faighana, and 
would have constituted the extrenu' western limit of Moghuliatan. (See note 
1, pp. 1S(M.) 



8.S 7\(7g// of Dust Mithaiiiuiad, 

luoihcr ^v,\s Uiiin Sultan Khauiin, tliu juiiit of Yunus Ivhan. 
Accordiuji;- to iAfogliu] custom, Saiiiz, bcin^ the older, smicecdod to 
tli(^ government. was a violent, but gameroiis man. Out of 
r('s])eet and ri'A^orence for Ids mother, and Ids love and affection for 
his hrotlier, lie gave Kaslighar and Yang! Hisar to tlic Kiianiin, 
and j\luhammad Ifaidar IMirza [respectively 1, while ho chose Yar- 
hand for his seat of government. 

Altliougli i\ru1iammad ITaidar iVIirza was (auisin to both Yunus 
Kh.in and ls:in ibiglia Khan, yet he naturally vsided with the latter, 
because Andr Sayyid Ali had chosen Daulat Nigar Ivhanim, the 
daughter of Is.-in Jhigha Khan, as a wife for Muhammad Haidar 
]\I irza. 

Soon after the death of ]\lir Sayyid Ali, Tsaii Hugha Khan dic'd 
also; this was in the year 800. His son Dust IMuliammad Klnin 
suecc'eded to the Kliaiiate. iMuhammad llalda.r Miiza allied 1dm- 
selfwith Dust jlfuhanimad Khan, while S.iidz i\Iirza, on the other 
hand, h'ceamo a partisan of Yunus Kl.jin. Under these circumstance's 
it became impossible for iMuhammad Haidar 3lirza to renudn in 
Kaslighar, so he h'ft, and joined Dust iMuhammad Kliiin in Aksii. 

Aftcir this, S.iidz Mirza governed Kaslighar so well, and adminis¬ 
tered justice so evenly, that his time was looked back on Avith 
envy by those who came after him. He ruled during sevi'ii years, 
and died in the year 8Gb [IdG-l-dJ. He hdl from his horse wldh^ 
out hunting, and ran livearrow-lieads into liis loins, causing wounds 
Avhich proved fatal. After his death, the iidiabitants of Kashghar 
brought Muhammad Haidar IMirza to their town, whihi Dust 
Muhammad Khan advanced on Yarkand, where he mairied the 
widow of 8aniz Miiza, Jamal Aglui by name, Avho had given Saniz 
Mirza tAVO sons, viz.: Mirza Aba Hakr and Omar Mirza, and om^ 
daughter, called Khan Sultan Khanim,all of Avliom the Khan took 
back Avith him to Aksu. (I will speak about them beloAV.) 


CHAKTEU XLIV. 

KUANSlur OF DUST MUlIAAIxMAD KlIAX. 

WiiKN Isan Hugha Khan died (a natural death) he Avas succeeded 
by his son Dust jMuhammad Khan, Avho Avas then seventeen years 
ot age. He was an eccentric youth, and his actions Avero unrea- 
vSOTiabh'. Jb'. was never for a moment in his senses. Ho much 
ahi'cted the Avays of Kalandars, and gaA^e himself and all his 
Amirs such names as are usually borne by Kalandars. His own 
name Avas Shanis Abdal, and in the same way, all his courtiers 
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and public oflicors were called Abdal this and Abdal that, and bad 
to transact their business under these names. He was, moreover, 
excessively generous. 

Ho nu'giHul seven years. During this time lie made expeditions 
against Yarkand and Kashghar. First of all be attacked Yarkand, 
wlieri', a tier tlio dc;ith of Saniz IMirza, the 4miis bad shut theni- 
s(dves up in tbii citadel. The Kh;in asked them to surrender tbe 
widow ot Sauiz ^lirz:i; when she had Ixum given up to him, ho 
asked for tla^ ciiildrei], of whom they sent tbe eldest son Mirzti 
Aba Ikikr. tie then ceased Iiostilities, and wont on to Kasbgbar. 
At the time when be had set out against Yarkand, Mubamniad 
H aid.ar Mirza, upon tbe entn^aty of tbe people of KaMighar, pro¬ 
ceeded b) their town. When the Khan neared Kaslighar, ]\[ubam- 
mad Haidar INIirza sot out to meet him; tbe Kbaa scuit him to 
Yangi His;ir, wbib^ he himself emtored Kashghar, and Avlioii ho 
bad j)lundered it, be retuiaied to Aksu. Tn conse(juen(;c of this, 
]\Iubammad Haidar Mirza was much enraged, and went over to 
tbe side of Yunus Khan (as will be mentioned below). Soon after 
J)ust ]\[uhamniad Khan’s return to Aksu, be- gave his sister, Husn 
Kigar Kbanim, to ]\Iirza Aba Ilakr in marriage. But Mirza Aba llakr 
was much alarmed at tbe unbalanced state of tlui Khan’s mind, 
and tinaily tied to bis noldo uncb‘- i\[ubammad Haidar Mirza, in 
Kasbgbar, whither bis wife was, soon afttu*, ])ermitted to follow 
him. 

Yot long after this, tbe Khan fell in lov(‘- with one of bis fatli(U'’s 
wives, and in consequence tried to obtain permission from tlio 
Idarnji i’or an alliance with her. He put to death scv(m of the 
IJlama in succession, who decided against tbe union. At length the 
Khan came to .Maulana iMubammad Attar, reeling with drunken¬ 
ness and with a sword in bis hand, and said to him; ‘‘i want to 
marry my own nujiln'r; is it lawful or not?” d’ho Maulana, who 
was oiu; of the most learned of tbe darvislies and a most pious 
man, said to the Khan : “ For such a one as you it is lawful.” 
kSo the Khan immediately ordered preparations for the marriage 
to bo made. Ihit on the night of the nuptials ho saw his father, 
in a dream, mounted on a black horse, who, coming up to him, 
said: “ Oh ! wretched one, in that after we have for one hundred 
years been ]\tusulmans, thou shouldst apostasise and become an 
inhdcl.” [His father] shot him below the ribs with an arrow, 
then dismounting, he rubbed his hand on the bottom of a kettle, 
and blackened the Khan’s face, who thereupon awoke, in alarm. 
Breathless and penitent, ho rushed out of the house of his mother 
and washed himself. He was seized with an acute pain in the 
side, which, in the morning, developed into fever. 

The people sent for Maulana Muhammad Attar, and said to him : 
“It was you who granted the faim [decree legalising this 
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marriage].” Tlio Kh;in said: “ Do not blame the IMaiilaiiJi; ibr 1 
had already killed seven persons when I asla'd his o})inioii, so 
Avhat could the poor Mulla do? ” Ihit the IMauLiua said : “ 1 gave 
you no fotva, I simply said that [the marriago] was lawful for 
an infidel such as you aie.” Dust iMuhammad Kli.in was next 
seized with pleurisy and died after six days* illness at 

the ago of forty, in the year [MdS-D]. Khwaja Shari i‘ of 
Kaslighar devised the following chronogram on his death: “ If 
Khnk iniir(V' : that })ig died. lie had ndgned seven years. On 
his death gieat disorder ensued, lie left one son, Kabak Sultan 
OghLiii, who was seizo«l by some of tin'- pi'ople and carried away 
to Tiirfan and (Inilisli,* Avliile. Yunus Khan came doAvn and 
captured Aksu. 


(*IIAPTEK XLV. 

SECOND liETUKN OF YUNUS Kn\N FROM [tHE COURT Of] SULTAN 
AlUJ SAID. 

When Yunus Khan was sent l)ack by Sultan Abu Said into 
Moghulistan, he was, on his arrival in that country, again joined 
by all the Amirs ; ho remained there some time, his hcad(piart(U’S 
being generally Yatikand. Ho was not, however, able to enter the 
territory of Isan Buglia Khan. When the latter and Amir Sayyid 
Ali died, Dust Muhammad Khan became pddisMh, and was joined 
in Aksu by IMuhammad Haidar ]\lirza, while Saniz Mirzji, who had 
been at enmity with Muhammad Haidar ]\Iirza, attached himself 
to Yunus Kluin, to whom he was of great service. Yunus Khan 
entered Kashghar several times, but the Amirs of Moghulistan 
refused to stay there, so the Khan was always compelled to with¬ 
draw. This happened several times, but I will not give any 
details, as it woiild take too long, and the accounts I have heard 
difler considerably. The substance of the whole matter is that 
the Khan was very fond of cities and houses, but the Amirs and 
soldiers of Moghulistan always avoided the towns, and f(U* this 
reason the Khan spent most of his time in IVloghulistan. When 
Saniz Mirza died, the Khan was joined by Muhammad Haidar 
I\rirza. A short time after this. Dust IMuhammad Khan also died, 
whereupon YTinus Khan entered Aksu and subdued the subjects of 
Dust Muhammad Khan, while the son of this latter, Kabak Sultan 
OghLin, was seized by some of his well-\vishei*s, who fled with 
him to Turfan. 

‘ Julish or ChtUisli—the modoni Karu-.slmlir. 
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Ynnns wished to dwell in Aksn. In coniparison with 

IVloghnlistan, Aksu is ]ik(3 a town ; ^ hut lie coneduded, from lh(3 
nianiK'r of the iMoghiils, tliat if ho stayed lliero much longer, they 
would all go over to the side of Kahak Sultan Oghlaii, so lie was 
compelh^d to call rogetlier all Ids tribeMuen and return with tliem 
to IMoglnilistan. At this time Amasjinji d’aishi, sou of JsanTaislii 
(whom I liavo mentioned in connection witli Vais Klian) (.‘anui to 
JMoghulistan. For Jsaii Taislii had given liim j in marriage] 
Makhlum Klianim, sister of Vais Khan, as a ransom for +hc Khan’s 
life, and by her he | Amasanji Taishi] had two sons and oiui 
daughter. Wlieii Vais Khjin had bestowed his sister, ho had 
obliged his brother-in-law to beexuno a ]\lusulman, and they were 
married with IVIuhammadan rites. The Khaniin caused all lu r 
following to beconui IVusulmans, and named her two sons Ibiiihlm 
and Ilyas, and her daughter Kadir llardi Mirza, after ]\lir Ivarini 
Hardi. This conversion to Islam was the cause of a conflict 
between I})rahim I dig and Ilyas Ung, on the one hand, and 
Amasanji Taishi on the othm-. (In the language of the Kalmaks the 
son of a Khan is called “Ung.”) Amasanji tied before them into 
JVloghulistaii with thirty limes 100,000 men, while it is stated, 
that eighteen times 100,000 stayed behind with Ibrahim Ung and 
Ilyas Fug. These two, ln 3 wever, (|uarr(dlcd with tlie Khan of the 
Kalniriks, and tlierefore fled from that country into Khitai with 
10,000 men. The rupture [vinhii] between the brothers [.‘ind 
Amasanji] took place before the death of Dust Muhammad Khan, 
which occurred in vS73. The flight of Ibrahim Fug and Ilyas Fng 
into Khitai took place, probably, in 010 [1501—5].*^ These two 
both died in Khitai. Ibrahim left one son, Jlabuhii by name, 
whose descendants are still to be met with in that country, and 
who still boar the same name of llabulai. ]\lansur Khan made a 
holy war [ghetzaC against Khitai and came in contact with that 
very tribe (as will be mentioned shortly). 

l)Ut Amasanji Taishi, having sc*pa.ratcd liimself from- Ibrahim 
Fng and Ilyas Fng, came to Moghulistan. Kear the Fiver Ailah 
lie came upon and defeated Yunus Khan. In tliat fight many 
IMoghul Amirs were killed . . . and all the IMoghul IUks moved 

‘ INIejmirig ihat altlioiigh Aksii is only a small plaoo, life tlicro would bo town 
litr, while in JMogliulistaii it would be tiie life of the steppes. 

* 'idiis pas.sage is somewhat obscure, 'rhe word tirdnl sliould mean ruin^ 
(Icvastatdniy or expulsioiiy ratlu’r than rupturCy and it appears to refer to tlie iliglit 
of the brothers into Khitai, or Chinese territory, ibit thetlatcs whieh the author 
mentions show, I think, that the conflict between them and Amasilnji, and the 
latter’s llight into Moglmlistau, are the events he speaks of wlien using the word 
virdni. If this is correct, a jieriod of thirty-six years, or more, elapsed between 
those events and the retreat of the brothers into Chinese ti^rritory, i.e.y from 
some date prior to 87d (11(18-9) to the year 910 (luOl-h). These occurrenees 
are not traceable in tljo translations from the Clunesif history of the Ming 
dynasty, published by Dr. llretseluieid(‘r in liis Tlh/f/Vern/ 7/eseu;T//ex. 

A passage of five woids here is unintelligihlo.—It. 



9 - SuprcDiacy of Yunus KIid)i, 

towards Tiirkist;iii, spoiuliiii; tlio wint('r at a place in 1'urkisian, 
on tlio l)anks of tlio Silinn, calltMl Kara TiikaiJ Biiriij OgliL'in 
made a raid upon them, as will l)o hereafter related. 


CHArTIlh* XKVI. 

KVKNTS ^VmCII rOLLOWKl) ON 'I'llh nnVTIf 01-’ DUST .-MUIfAMM\I) KII\N; 

THE sui*i:km\cy of yhnus khan, and the muedek oe laoHM 

OtHlLAN, SON OE Al’.UEKirME KHAN U/HE(J. 

.In the year 855 Ahulkhair, a descendant of .tnji, was p(uli,dinlt in 
the kin<i;dom [l/urt] of Jiiji Khan, son of Chingiz Khan—that is in 
the J)asht-i-Kipehjik ; and ho was the greatest king \padishaJt ] of 
liis time. After his death- his people became very demoralised, 
and a number of them joined the Kazaks, Karai Khan and tfani 
J^cg Khan (whom 1 have had occasion to mention), Thei*o was a 
standing (juarrel between these two Kazaks, and the sons of 
Ahulkhair Khan. For this niason the sons of Abnlkhair were also 
at enmity with the iMoghul Klians. For these last had always 
been the sup])orters of Karai Khan and Jani Beg Khan. At the 
death ot Ahulkhair Khan, his subjects gatliered round his eldest 
son Buruj Oghlan.'^ Seeing that Karai Khan and fJani Beg Khan 
had become very powerful, Ihiruj Khan thought ho had bettor 
keep at a distance from them, and so retired to Turkistan. 

When i th(3 inhabitants of] d’urkistan learnt the news of the 
advance of the Aloghuls on tlndr t(Tritory, and having ascertained 
that Yunus Kban was at Kara Tukai, [they sent] B>uiuj out with 
all speed [to attack him]. On that day the Khan happened to be 
out hunting with all his men near tho banks e)f the Sihun. Ihiruj, 
crossing tho river on tho ice at mid-day, found tho camp of tho 
Khan undefended ; ho had 20,000 soldiers with him, and there were 
at that time 00,000 families of Aloghuls. Tliey entered tho camp 

’ PossiOly the Kant Scfajir Ttihii of inodcan mapH. (8oo map attac'lied.) 

“ Ahulkhair died in <S71 a.ii., or 1100-70 a.d. (See lloworth, ii., p. 000, 
wliere, however, the; a.d. year is, by an ovfTsi^ht, printed 1480). 

^ The name of KuruJ O^ldaii dot‘.s not ap})car, as Sir II. lloworth has pointed 
out, in tlie libt of Ahulkhair’s sons. His eldest son was 8hah Badii^h Sultan, 
the father of tin; renowned Shalii Be<]:, or Shaibani, Khan ; and Sir II. lloworth 
is disi)OHed to think tliat Buruj was only anotlier name for Sliah Badaj^li. d’his 
is probable, for several of tlK3 Abulkhairi IJzbeg chiefs hiul second names, or 
nicknames. Dr. Bclhjw calls Buruj Oglilan tho son of Jani Beg, who was a 
grandson of Ahulkhair; but apart from tho fact that tho name docs not occur 
among Jani B(‘g’s sons, as they are known to us, a man of that generation would 
liave been too young to take the part asc.ribed to him, at tho time mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar, (lloworth, ii., p. GDI ; Bellow, Yai'louid lirportf p. IbH.) 
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juid soldier made liiniself iiiastcr of an nnienaiilod lionse. 

'rii(\y settled down in tlio Ivliaii’s camp, oceiipyini; tlicmsolves with 
the appro|)riatio7i of all tlio wealth and spoil they found tliore. 

AVlien 7i(^ws of tliis 777atter reached the ]vl7a7i lie immediately 
ahando7ied the lii7nt,, a7id set out in the dirca-tion of his ca7np 
without waitiTii; to collecit liis 7nc7i; wlnm he 7-(‘ached tlui river ho 
lon7id it was tro/e7i over. Now tlic Kliaii’s ca7np was pitched on the 
[opposite] bank of tlio river. The Khan could blow the hoiai 
[iKtJir] better tlian a7iy 0710 of his day, a7id all his me 7 i know the 
sou7id of his blast, lie now gave a loud blast on the h(.)r 7 i, and 
tho7i rushed across the ice, accompanied by six men, one of whom 
was bearer of tlio great stainlard [ Shash Tid/hji ). I'ho womcJi 
[lioaring the ap]jroaeli of the Khan] seized all tlio lTzb(‘gs who 
were i7i their houses. When Buiaij ()ghla7i heard tlio soi7nd of the 
liorn a7id saw the six 7nen and the sta7idard, he lose uj) with tlio 
inbmt of mf)7inting his horse, but the female servants had seized 
both his groo7n [((/chtftji] and his horse. Seine women [at that 
moment] cann* out of their houses and si'ized Buruj Oghlan, wdien 
the Khan, arriving upon the scime, oi'dered them to belicad him; 
this order was carried out immediately, and of the 20,000 Uzbegs 
a few onl}' esea]7ed. Tlu^. Ivhan thmi again scdtled down, vietorious, 
in his camp. On the morrow, when the army had reassembled, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued, and all tlui Sultans of Abulkhair 
Khan who survived, were scatteind in diffei'cnt directions, d'hey 
will be mentioned, separately and individually, in dilfeixuit pai ts [of 
this bookl. 


CTTAT'TEIt XLVir. 

SHMKII JA:\rAL-Ui)-IUM AND Ills CYrTrUl-: OF TflF [;ri\N. 

ITavino passed th(‘ Avinter at Kar.-i Tukai, the Kh.in ])roc('eded in 
tlie s])i ing to Tashkand. At that tinui there was, in T.islikand, om? 
of the Amirs of lAFirza Sultan Abu Said, Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din Khar 
by name. Sultan Abu Said Mirza had just died in Ir.ik,* and had 
l)een succeeded in the rule of Khorastm by Sul tin ITusain Mirza ; 
while his son, Sultan Ahmad Mirzji, succeeded him in Samaikand. 
The govei’nmcnt of Ilisiir, l\unduz and Badakbslian had devolved 
upon his son, Mirza Sultan Mahmud, and Mirza Omar Shaikh 
became padhhah of Andijan, and vail of Farghana. Yunus Khan 
made all three of these Mirzas his sons-in-law. (1 will mention 

* A])U Said died 873 a. n. = 1408-9 a.d. lioale {Orient. Diogr. Diet.) gives 
the exact date as 25 Rajah, 873, or 8tli February, 1169. 
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oacli of tlicm in liis proper place.) In sliort, this Shaikli .Jaiinil 
Khar Avas one of Hnltan Abu Said’s Amirs, and had been appointed 
Governor of dMshkand, subject to Mirza Sultan Ahmad of Samar¬ 
kand; but his allegiance to the Mirza was very inpxTfeet. The 
Khan, on account of the scarcity of barley in Moghiilistan, came 
to Tashkand, where ho mixed freely and nnsnspeetingly with the 
above-mentioned ]\Iirzas. For the Khan had come Avithont any 
aj^prehensions; but his IMoghul folloAvers had sent si'cretly to 
Shaikh Jamal Kliar, inviting him to come aiul oppose the Khan, to 
Avhich the Shaikh, after much persuasion, agreed. lie approached 
the Khan as if to do him homage, but Avhen ho droAv near, all the 
men avIio Avere Avith the latter, went forward to meet the Shaikh, 
h'aving the Khan alone. The Khan asked Avhero his men were 
going, to whieh they answered that they Avero going to meet Mir 
Shaikh Jamal. When Shaikh Jamal Khar came uj) to the standard 
and drum of the Khan, he remained on horseback ; there Avas no 
one Avith the Khan, so the Shaikh sent one of the Klnin’s oAvn 
servants to seize him, Avhich Avas easily managed. The Khan Avas 
bound and kept in prison one year. Tlie Avliole Moglnil 
submitted to Shaikh Jamal. 

Isan Daulat Begum, the Avife of Yunus Khan and mother of liis 
children, lias been mentioned above as the mother of i\lihr-i-Nigar 
Klninim, who was given in marriage to Sultan Ahmad Mirza, and 
of Kutluk Nigjir Khanim, who Avas Avedded to Mirza Omar Shaikh. 
This same Istiii Daulat Begum Avas given, as a present, by Shaikh 
Jamal Khar, to one of his most distinguished officers. AVhen the 
Begum heard of this, she made no objections, but appeared pleased. 
Tliey tlien informed Khwaja Kalan (as this officer Avas named) of 
the Begum’s pleasure ; he too Avas much phrased, and in the evening 
Avent to her house, lie found her servants standing outside. lie 
himself entered her room. Now, l)efore his arrival, the Begum had 
arrangcal with her female attendants [ddlidn] that on a given sign 
from herself, they should make fast all the doors of the house. So 
Avhen Khwaja Kabul had entered the room, having fastened the 
doors, the female attendants laid hold of him and put him to death, 
by stabbing him with knives \ldzlik]. When day broke they threAV 
his body outside. Some persons seeing the Khwaja’s dead body, 
Aventand reported the matter to Shaikh Jamjil, who sent to ask the 
Begum the meaning of it all. The Begum replied; “ I am the 
Avife of Sultan Yunus Khan; Shaikh Jamal gave mo to some one 
else ; this is not allowed by Muhammadan law, so 1 killed the man, 
and Shaikh Jamal Khar may kill mo also if he likes.” Shaikh 
Jamal commended her words, and, taking pity on her, sent her 
back with all honour to the Kbsin [her husband]. 

When the Khan had been one year in prison, Amir Abdul Kudus, 
the nephew of Amir Karim Bardi Dughlat, with the assistance of 
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a b(3(ly of moo, fell on tlio Shaikh and slew him. lie then brought 
th(^ lioad of tlio Shaikli to tho Khan, and set him at liberty. The 
Aoiirs, who had gone over to tho Sliaikh, now returned to their 
allcgiaiieo under tho Kliaii. They explained that the reason 
for the hostility they liad shown l\im was, tliat he liad always 
tried to make them settle in towns and cultivated countries, but 
that these places were hateful to them. 8o tlio Khan repented 
and said ; “ J[enccforward 1 will give up all idea of living in 
towns and cultivated countries ” [shahr n vllaifnt]. To record this 
event they invented the chronogram : sar-i-khir (jiriftah Abdul 
Kudus, which is enigmatical; for “sar-i-khar” is equivalent to the 
hitter “ khi ” and has to be added to [tho numerical value of] 
Abdul Kudus in order to produce tho date 877 [1472-3]. 

At this lijue [in tho same year] tho Kalnniks returned to tlieir 
own homes [ynrt\, and Moghulistan being left unoccupied, tho 
Khan led his Moghuls back to their country. 


CHAPTER XLVril. 

OONOKrtNfNO WHAT PASSIT) BETWEEN YUNUS KHAN ANO THE KINGS OF 

MAVAR V-UN-NAHE, AE'I'ER J'HE AlURDER OK SH UKJi JAAIAL KHAR. 

As soon as tho Klniu had again established himself on the throne 
of th(i Kluinate, the Moghuls and the Amirs made him promise 
never, for tho future, to attempt to make tliem dwell in cities or 
cultivated countries [sJut/ir u cildi/dQ, which had been tho cause 
of all their sedition and revolts. The Khan was obliged to 
coiiipl}', and they then re-entered jMogliulistan, which had been 
vacated by tho Kalnniks. During several years the Khan never 
even made mention [haivd] of towns or houses, so that at length 
the Moghuls became much attached to him. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who was in Kashghar, yielded fitting 
obedience to the Khan, from whom he, in return, received demon¬ 
strations of paternal aftectioii; and complete tranquillity prevailed 
in Moghulistan and Kashghar. 

Soon after tho Klnin’s return, tho followers of Kabak Sultan 
Oghlau (son of Dust Muhammad Khan), who had fled in tho 
direction of Turfan, having killed their master, brought his head 
to the Khan. But the Khan, in spite of Kabak having been his 
enemy, was (for Kabak’s brother’s sake) very angry, and ordered 
the murderers [to be put to death] by way of retaliation. 

The Khan had now no enemies remaining on any side. After 
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lie IkkI killed JUiruj Oglikiii, lie .sent liis cldc.sL d;nii;'liter, Milir 
TNig.h’ Kliaiiiiii, to Sult.'iii Aliiiiad JMirzii, sun ot Snltaii Abu Said 
jMirzji, .s;iying: “ Sultan Abu Said IMirzii turned tlio emiiity tliat 
exist(‘d b(Aw(‘en IMoghul and Chagliatai into friiuid.slii]). 1 wish 
now lo cement this triiaidsliip with a family alliance, and thoj’cforo 
oiler my daughter, as a wife, to the sou ol‘ Sultan Abu Said I\lirz;i.” 
Mihr Adgar Khanim remained in the haram of Mirzji Sultan 
Ahmad as long as ho lived. (I shall have more to ,say of the 
Khanim in the second part of this work.) 

After the Khan’s return to Moghulistan, when Shaikh Jamal 
Khar had been put to death, ho gave his daughter, Kutluk Tsigar 
Khanim, who was younger than ]\lihr Xigar Khanim, in marriages 
to Omar Shaikh I\Iirza, .son of Sultan Abu Said IVrirz.a. This was 
in the year 880 . TIkwo existed between the Kh.an and Omai* 
Shaikh such an affection as is seldom even found between father 
and .son. Omar Shaikh used to go and spend a month, or two 
months, at a time in Moghulistan, and sometimes he would bring 
back his father with him to Andijan, and the Khan would bo his 
guest for a month or more. About this time Omar Shaikh tried 
to induce the Khan to march on Samarkand, and afha* depriving 
his brother Mirza Sultan Ahmad (the eldest .son-indaw of Yunus 
Khan) of the throne, to set liim (Omar Shaikh) upon it, in his 
brother’s stead, tint the Khan would not hear of sm*h a, measure. 
When Sultan Ahmad heard of his brother’s scheme, he set out to 
oppose him with an army. But Omar Shaikh l\Iirz.‘i appealed to 
the Khan for succour, giving him, at the same time, some of his own 
territories. Thus Sultan Ahmad was hindered from making an 
invasion. This state of affairs was coiastantly recurring. Tt was, 
however, at length agreed that tlu^ Kh.in should come every 
winter to Andijan, attended only by his own ])ersonal servants; 
leaving the Vlus of the Moghul in Moghulistan. Omar Shaikh 
IMirza was to give to the Khan whichever of his territories the 
latter might select. Tn the spring, the Khan was to return to 
Moghulistan, and the ]\lirza again take possession of his own 
tciu‘itori(\s. 

On one occasion, Omar Shaikh Mirza, being in great fear of his 
brother, sent to Yunus Khan for support, while he gave over to 
him Akhsi. The Khan took up his winter (juariors in Akhsi, 
hearing of which, Sult.aii Ahmad Mirza abandoned his hostile 
intentions. Omar Shaikh Mirza, though his mind was sot at rest 
with regard to his brother, nevertheless did not like the Khan’s 
residing in Akhsi. Kor Akhsi was the largest town in Karghana, 
and its capital. On this account he rose in arms against the Khan, 
and fought a battle against him at the Bridge of Tika Sagriitku.^ 

* Tliis name has been transliterated accurately, as it stands in the Persian 
text—the 'lurki texts are wanting here. Tho meaning would be “ the eamel’s 
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I'Jiu Khali at first rciiionsiratod Avitli tlio i\Iir/a, hut in vain ; and 
a. hattlii nnsucd in which ilic Miiv/i was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He was brought bound before the Khan,Avho rose up to 
meet him and ordered his hands to be set fK‘(‘. Ho then made Jiim 
pr(\sents and sent him away, saying: “ lietiirn liome at once, tliat 
your men be thrown into confusion. I too will fellow you to your 
house.” AVlien Omar Shaikh Mirza relumed to Andijan, the 
Khan allowed his TJhis to go back to Moghulistan, while he 
himself proceeded to Andijan with his lainily and a few 

followers. He rcmaincMl in the house of tln^ Mirza for two months, 
and nothing disturbed their friendship.^ 

On another occasion Avdien the iMirza called on the Khan for 
assistance, ho gave him Marghilan, Whih^ the Khan was in 
arghihin, his Holiness, the Axis of pious works, the (Jvnosuro of 
(he pious, the llelovcd of (Jod, Khwaja Nasiruddin IJliaidullah 
(may God sanctify his s])irit) came there in order to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Khan and Omar Slndkh Mirz.i, on the 
one hand, and Sultan Ahmad Mirza on tln‘ otlier. I have often 
heard from trustworthy nari-ators, that when his Holiness arrived 
near Marghilan, all the -Moghuls and tin; inhabitants of tlie town 
came out to meet him [in tsti/ihal], but none of the IMoghuls 
had the presumption to approach him [to salute him], such was 
their great regard [for this holy manj. Men and women halted at 
a distance and, dismounting, fastened tlieir horses to the ground, 
Avhile they themselves kept their eyes fixed on tlic dust of the 
road. His Holiness then approached them. There was one among 
his retinue who recognised the Khan, and he said to his Holiness, 
“This is Yunus Khan.” His Holiness imimHliatoly dismounted, 
and having raised the Khan’s head from the ground, embraced 
him. 

I once heard from his Holiness, the Jicfuge of Piety, Maulami 
]\Iuhammad Kazi (upon whom be mercy), who on a certain 
occasion went to Marghil.in, the folloAving: “I had heard that 
Yunus Khiin was a Moghul, and I concluded that Ijo was a beardless 
man, Avitli the ways and manners of any other Turk of the desert. 
Put when I saw him, J found he Avas a person of elegant dc})ort- 
ment, Avith a full beard and a Tajik face,- and such refined 

leap.” Mobi likely, li()wcv(‘r, tlin iiainc sliould mid Tcklca /Saqi'ufJiii iiibtcad of 
Tikd, and should incan “ tho goat’s leap.” Baber iccords this batth' as having 
taken place ‘‘to the uoilh ()f Andijan, on tho haidcs of the Siliiui, at a place 
<‘al]od wiucli dcrixes its name from this circiimstiiict;, tijat IIk; 

nvir, ill llowing past the skirt ol a liill, bceoinos so much contracted in br(‘adtli, 
that it is saitl that on one occasion a mountain goat haqxd from tin; one bank to 
tin; other.” (Menio/rs, p. 0.) 

* fat.: No vexation came between tliem.—B. 

Or d\ijik “ teatnres.’ Thai is, the Maulana found Yunus to be of an Aryan, 
and not of a Mongoloid east of coimteiiancc, a circumstance that shows how little 
of tin; Moghul was left, even in the liftoenth century, in a Khan of Moghulistan. 

II 



9 ^^ /v//A’ of Muhaoiuiad Haidar Mirrjd, 

sperdi and nianiuM-, as is snldoin to l)o foiiiid evrii in a. d\ijik.” tn 
sliui’t, wlu'ii Ills Holiness laid seen the Klian, lie addressi'd hdtt'is 
toall tlieSnli;ins round ahont, saying: “ I hav(‘, s('en Ynnns I\Ii;iii 
and tli(' i\Ioglinls. The suhjeets of such a jimUsIn'di are not t(> ho 
carricMl olY eaptives. They a^o peojilo of Islam.” From this tiiio' 
forth, no more ]\Ioghuls Avm'e houghtor sold as slaves in j\I;iYara-nii- 
Nahr and Khorasan—for before this, the Mogluils had been 
purchasc'd as oth(‘r Kalirs are pnrehased. 


CITArTFdi XLIX. 

FvULK OF .Ml IIAMMAI) HMOAIl MinZ\ IX KASHOHAK. 

Aftru the death of Said/. Mirza, son (d’ Amir Sayyid Ali, tln^ 
govm'iiment of Kasbghar ^vas given to JMnhammad Haidar Mirza, 
son of Amir Sayyid Ali (as was related above). Wdnm lie liad 
become tinnly estaldishcd in that place. Dust iMuhammad Khan 
died. 

Ynnns Khan, in onh^r to satisfy the ^foglinl IJhis, gave np all 
intention of inhaliiting citi(‘s and cultivated lands. iMnhammad 
Jlaidar iMirza, in Kashghar, acknowledged the supremacy ol‘ the 
Khan, who in letnrn treated him in a fatlieily way. I\Inliammad 
Haidar Mir/a reigned in peae(‘ and prosperity for twenty-lbnr years 
in all: that is fiom the year 8(50 to 880 (or sixteen years) he had 
ahsolnte anthority; and fur the remainder, paitial aiithoiity 
only.^ 

The family uf A umis, as avo liavc sreii, liad for some fjroTK*rations past, intor- 
marricd in seA<“ral dirrotinns. llis m-igin, tlioroforo, oomldnod witli Jiis Poisiaii 
training, would account for lus apitcaraiico being unlike tliat of ordinary 
Mogliuls. 

Tlio word Turl\ in Iliia pa-sage, talo n in connection witli Mujliul, is obviously 
ns( (1 in a general, sociological, sense, and is intcaided nion; as a distinction to 
7ay//.' tlian 11 s a race-name. But this subject lias lacii treated of aliYady in 
S(‘(* iv (»f 1b(‘ Introduction, and need not lx; fiirtli(‘r disenssed ben*. It may 
be rein!irke(l, however, that the word 7V/y7/r, though ni this instanei; ( niployed in 
its racial sensi—lor tin* spc'aker is pointing to the Khan’s Aryiin fealnres— 
meant also, in many eases, merely a “fondgmr,” ami moie espiadally a “ W(‘stcrii 
foreigner.” It was in tliis seiisis that the word was nsixl at}). 14, alxive, in the 
story of the wri'stliiig inateb Ix tween tlio priest and tla* Aloghnl. Some remark.s 
on tliis subject also, will be found in See. iv. of tlui Introduction. 

* ’Idins the lemainder would lx; the eight >ears Irom ISOl to SbO. Krskim; 
makes thcs(‘ ]ieri(xls “six years with imjxa-feet, and eighteen }eais with full, 
authority.” but the MSS. used for this translation read as in the text above. 
(Krskine’s llht. i., p. 5dl)). 
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(JirAPTEK, L. 


IJKCJNNIXO OK TilK KKIGN UK A\)\ ':\Ki; MJK/A. 


Ox tliu (leatli of h^aiiiz Dust Muliaiiimad Klniii went to 

Yarkand, a/id took tlio widow of Saniz Mir/al to wife. Ho tlieii 
j)ro(M‘(‘dod to Aksu, Uikin^'witli him Aha IJakr AFirza, tlu‘ eldest son 
of Saniz l\Iirz:i. Not lonjj; aft (a* this, lie gave his sisha- ITnsii Nigar 
Nhaiiiin, in marriage to the young ^Firz.-i. Ihit Alni J' lkr, fearing 
the unsoundness of Dust ]\Fuliammad KFian’s mind, tied to his nuel<' 
Aluhainmad Haidar Mirza; and ])ust l\Fu]iammad Khan sent IIusii 
Nigiir Jvhanim after him t(> Kashgliar (all of which I liavo already 
related). 

Dust iMuliammad was a very brave and generous man, and of so 
gnvit a lioight, that if he stood on ibot in tlie midst of a liundred 
people, any one seeing liim would have said he Avas on hors(d)ack. 
JiUt Huhammad Haidar Mirza having iidierited his power, did not 
know the value and importance of an army, d’hc distinguished 
g(‘nerals and oaptadns wljieli yXinir ^Sayyi<l Ali had collected round 
his person during a life of eighty years, aviuaj in the time of 
Muhammad Haidar iMirza, for the most })art dead, and those who 
yiit remained alive, Avei e worn witli ago ; Avhilo their sons and 
g]*aiidsons had no relations with iMuliammad Haidar IMirza. All 
the young men and the })riiices [mirzazad((h] wore in favour of 
Mirza Ahii Ikikr. It Avuuld be a long story, to recount all the details 
concerning those who were [Karti(‘s to these intrigiKis ; moreover, 
tliough it is only twenty years ago,^ not one of tlieni is alive now, 
and the various and contiicting reimrts Avliieli were at tliat time 
s])read about, arc now entirely forgotten. It is, however, certain 
that jMirzji Aba llakr Hed from IMuhammad Haidar Mirz.i, and 
])resented hims(df hefoi'e, the (Governor of YVirkand, ShoAving liim 
a forged order, lie, by cunning and deceit, made himself master of 
Yarkand. Ho then sent certain persons to his uncle Muhammad 
Haidar IMirza, ollering complete submission to him, whieli the 
Kh.in accepted, and sent liim, for his own service, .‘>000 young 
princes from Kashghar. His brother, Omar 31irz;i, who Av^as in 
Kashghar at the time, now came to join him in the government of 
Yarkand. They united their efforts in an attempt to subdue 
Khotan. Having mentioned this toAvn luu'o, I think it necessary 
to say something about Kliotan and its governors. 

‘ It Avas, in fact, much more than 20 years—rather about CO or 70 years. 


n '1 
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The Alirzds of Khotaii. 


(MFAPTRI? LI. 

ACrOl NT OF TUF ]\iriIZ\S OF KirOTAN. 

Kiiotan is Olio of t]io most famijiis towns in tlio East, fn tlio 
Second l\u*t, I liavc' ujivon all that I have Ixnai able to learn from 
bistoiies, and otlnn* books, eom*oniint;- Ehotan. Wlien tlu^ Amirsbi]) 
IJninnif] of llui Duglilats desoiaided to Amir Kbiidaidad (ii])oii 
whom bo mercy), ho divided all the di'pendoneii^s of tln^ Ibn^hlats 
amoii^' his (‘hildreii and his brothm’s. Tims to his youm;‘est son, 
Sayyid Ahmad j\lir/a,he ontriistcMl Kash^-har and Y arkand. Amir 
Khndaidad liad two maternal brothers [ninni-raJad Ilyas Shah 
and Khi/ir Shah by name, d’o th(‘ former ho ^avii Aksii, and to 
tiie latter I\hotan, making'them both subordinato to Sayyid Alimad 
Mir/ii, to whom lie o’rant.ed tlui jiower of their dismissal or appoint¬ 
ment. ddi(\se two, lik(^ all his other ollieco’s, nsc'd to come and wait, 
on the iMirza yearly, and then, wlien tln^y weri' granted haivt*, lliey 
returned to their res])eetive ])rovin(*es. Tliis ])raetiee was observial 
until the tinn^ of Amir Sayyid Ali. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali gave Aksii to Isan Biiglia Khan, tiim’e 
was, in the service of tlie latter, one of tlie grandsons of Ilyas Shall 
]\lirz;i, who Avas also named Ilyas Shah, and who, till the time of 
])ust i\Iiihammad Khan, liad the command of tlie fortress of Aksii. 
Ent after Amir Sayyid Ali, there Averc in Khotaii two brothers, 
d(*scemlants of Khizir Shall Mirza; the name of omj Avas Khan 
Kazar ]\lirza, and of tlio other Knl Nazar Alirza. Tlie foumo’ 
reekoTK'd himself equal in sliength and power of tlie arm, to Alirz/i 
Aba Ikaki’, nay even to Amir Say yid Ali. . He show'cd a spirit of 
indiqxmdeiice, and thrcAv olf tin) old allegiance to Kashghar. Alirza 
Aba Ikikr beggi'd ])ermission of Aliihamniad i laidar Aliiza to go and 
compier Kliolan, on the ground that Khan Nazar and Kul Nazar 
had sought to deviate trom that highuoad of obedience, wdiicli Avas 
one of the conditions of their inheritanei'. Aluliammad Haidar 
Mirza, b(ung himself displeased with these two [governors] granted 
the demand, and encouraged him [in tliii umhirtaking]. ddiiis 
Mirza Aba Lakr acted fieely in the matter of Khotaii. 

Klian Nazar Alirzii had made himself an iron club, which no one 
but he could lift Avith tAvo hands; he, howevei*, could Avield it Avith 
one hand, and Avdiat(;ver he struck Avith it, Avero it a horse or a coav, 
inevitably fell. Eut liis younger brother, Kul Nazar Alirza, Avas 
a young man of great inodi'sty. Elu'sc Iavo brothers aiiiuMl at 
becoming kings. 
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<1lAn’MI,‘ Lll. 

( \1'|I,':L ()l IxIliH'AN liv \IlK/\ \li\ liAlvi;. and I hi, K\rilil'A'l ion nl' 
J’llK MIIl/AS OK KIIO'IWN. 

In iliosiMbtys, wlion Alirza A1):i lljibr was iutfiiil on tlio ooij(|iio.st of 
l\liol;iii, lu' liad witli liiio Oiiiai* Mirz.'i. IIis brot'an’ did not, 

a|)])rovc of Ins prociM'dinj^'s^ and wIsIkmI 1o join issno, Avilli Iiini. 
(’[)on Mirza y\l>a 15al\i- asian'liiinin^o; lids. In*- nontrivial ^-o lay liands 
on him, and iiavinj^’blindod him, sanl liim to i\Inbammad Ibtidar 
]\Iii’z;i. Aftor tliii (liNslriicdion , //n/a/j of Kashi^lnir, Omai* Mirza 
went to S.iiiiarls'and, whi'-re Im was Imatcd witli Idndnoss, till, in 
tlm year OlM, liC5 lotni'ncd lo KasbL!,har. Ibn-o lu*, died, and was 
bnriiMl in tlio mansolenm ol Amii* Sayyid All. 

In sliort, Aba Bakr ].)cin,t;' r(.‘b‘as(.;d IVom tin*- molestations of Ids 
brotlier, continued bis march upon Jvhotan. On (ho first oftcasion 
ho niado piaici^; on thi? second, matti'rs were a;j;ain concluded with 
a tri'iity. d1ie two governors mounted, and having met and con- 
forri'd together, they arranged tli(‘ ei.inditions of the })eaco, and took 
a solmnii oath u[)on tlio Word of Oo<l,in confirmation of the agree¬ 
ment. Atirza Aba Bakr, liaving givmi t]n‘- liond to his own servants, 
lianded tlie Koran [the Kal/nn Vlhthp to om,* of his nobles, bdling 
1dm to fake it to Khan Nazar Mirz.i. Whim Klniu Nazar Atirza 
stridclied out Ids liand to take the “ Kalam IJllah,” the- noble- seized 
Ills hand witli botli liis own, wldle others attacked him from every 
side wiih sAvords : for the folloAA^ers of Alirza Aba Bakr, liaving 
previously agreial upon this, had been standing ready. JTe Avas 
taken (jiiito by surprise. None of the retainers of Khan Nazar 
Mirza being able to use their aians [to help him], they tied, Avhih* 
some others avIio had been appointed for the business, seized Kul 
Nazar Mirza. The two brothers were put to death Avith the sword, 
and by this ruse their seed avus eradicated from Khotan ; thus did 
Abfi Bakr coiupier Khotan and gain absolute power. Having 
finished this affair. Aba Bakr started on an expedition against Ids 
uncle, Aruhamniad Haidar Mirza. 

’ Tliut is, lie liandcd the copy of the Koran containing the treaty: for (reath-s 
and solemn engagements arc usually Avritten and sealed, by Musulinans, in copies 
of tlio Koran. 
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SiraiilgciJi of Add Bakr, 


(irAPTKK LITL 

'nih sti^atac;km of afv wxkii, by wiiicir ino oatsei) :\iufi \’\im M) itmoaii 
ro iifs own amius. 

Ab rER the deatli of Saniz ]\Iir/a, Dust IMuhaniinad Kliaii (as lias 
lieou iiiontioocd) took to Avifo tlui widow of kS.iiiiz Mir/a, wliost^ 
name was Jamak A^'lia. He, moreover, gave Kasligliar to .Muhammad 
Ilaidar Mirza. These evenis took p]ae<‘, in tlie year SOI). 

On the death of Dust IMuliammad Klian, ]\Iuliammad Haidar 
Mirza, marrhid Jamak Aglia, wlio was the mother of Mirza Aha 
Ikikr and of Omar jMirza. I>v Jier, Aluliammad Haidar Mi]‘za liad 
two sons: my fatlier .Aluliammad Husain Ivurkaii, aud my uiiele 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirz.-i. After the eon(|uesl. of Kliotan, Mirza 
A1)a Ikikr lieeanio still more powerful. In vain wore tlu*, ndleetious 
and pi’otestations of his Amirs, who represented that his whole 
earecu”, from l)('giniiiiig to end, had heen oiu' of tyranny: that 
ho spared no one: tliat he had s(dzcd Yaikand hy stealth and 
hy the employment of unheurd-(.)f periidy : that aftiir he had put 
out the eyes of Omar Alirza, ho had put to death Klnln Kazar and 
Kill Kazar. How eould the world look with tlu^ eye of trust ujion 
such a man ? Ho still longed fu* Kashghar, and his sole ohjeet in 
life was to make his kingdom into a sausage ll'uhii(dL]d In spite 
of their laying these matters IxToro IMuhammad Haidar Mirza, the 
latter, on account of his affection for his nephew, made light of it 
all; and his wife, who was tlie mother of his children, and the 
mother of Mirza Aha l>akr, said to him, in ojiposing the remon¬ 
strances of the Amirs : “ He is your son : Yarkand helonged to one 
of your Amirs. Since Yarkand was tlu^ capital of his father, it is 
his hy right, hut you did not give it him. If he has heiui pre¬ 
sumptuous, he at least counted on your forgiveness. What matter 
if they make him out a had man to you? Khotan, too, was in the 
possession of another. What harm Avas there in his superseding 
(tlui usurper] ? ” 

in this manner she excused all the actions of Mirza Aha Dakr ; 
so that Muhammad Haidar Mirzil was appeased and comforted ; hut 
when she touched on the hostility Avhich Aha Bakr had disiilaycd 
towards Muhammad Haidar Mirza, she declared that it was all 
owing to the Amirs who had spoken hadly of the Mirza. She 
then secretly wrote to Mirza Aha Bakr, asking him how she was 
to excuse his hostility [to her husband], and stating the reason she 
had already given. Jdien Mirza Aha Bakr, in conformity with 

* Meaning, apparently, to stuff it fuller and fuller. 
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tlii.s, : ‘‘As as tlio Ajiiii's aro in jxjwnr, I caiiiioi olVcr 

service, inr they srek to do me liiu’iii l)y vilifying my 
(duiraohn* to you; if you will dismiss tlieso vVmirs, I will he not 
only ii son to 3 'on, hut a slave also.” Muliamnad Haidar Mirza, 
in the simplicity of liis lieart, credited tlu'so lies and discharged 
his Amirs. SimH‘ tlie most iidluential of tljo generals w(U“o thus 
removed, the power of liis kingdoni was lirokcai; ami ]\Iirza Al)a 
llaki- l)egan to ra\ag(‘ all tln^ country r<mn<l about Kaslighar and 
Yangi Ilisiir; ])ut as all the gieatest generals had heen dismissed, 
there was no one to watch over and in’oteet the eoiuitry. 


( llAPTEll LIV. 

’iUNUS KUAN (ioi:s [O IlKLI* MUF{AMM\|) IIVIDVU M[KZ\ A<iAINS’[’ 
Mlll/V ABA l‘»\KK, WlfO DKKKA IS I’JIhM BO’l'U. 

Amiu Aimen Kumrs, who was mentioned above as having slain 
Shaikh Jannil Khar and rideased the Khan from prison, was 
treated Avith great kindness by the Kh.-in, and had boon given the 
title of Knrkiini: all the privileges fionsoh] (d' the elan [TiDiin f 
of Dnghlat had 1 )een bestowed upon him. In consecpienee of this 
1)0 grew proud and ])resmnptuous, and tn.^ated the ivhan in sneh a 
way as to niak(‘ him IVightencd at his own aids; but it Avould take 
too long to explain all this. Abdul Kudus, however, finally lied 
to Kashghar, to JMuhaininad Haidar Aliiza, who had jnst dismissed 
his generals, on Avhieh account his affairs had falhm into coJifusion, 
and he Avas repenting his deed. AVhen iVbdul Kudus arrived, lie 
treated liim Avitli every res])ect, gave him his oavu daughter Agha 
Sultan Sultanim in marriage, showed him maiked fa Amur, and 
having raised an army, simt him against Alirza Aba llakr. Ho fell 
upon the Mirza, avIio Avas on a plundeiing foray in Yangi Hisar. 
Alir Abdul Kudus was, liOAvevcr, defeated, in spite of his force being 
greater than that of his enemy. Ho Avas so ashamed of himself that 
he did not go back to Muhaminad Haidar Mirza, but moved first to 
Sliahuaz, aud tlicn set out on the road to lladakhshan. Ho Avent 
with 300 men to Mirza Sulbin Mahmud, Avho showed him every 
kindness and attention, and bostoAAmd on him the government of 
Khust, which is one of the most important districts in Badakhshan 
and Kunduz. lie was [afterwards] slain in that country by some 
infidels of Katur.^ 

* Klnisi, or Kliost, is a district on llio northern slopes of the Hindu Kusli, 
helwooii south and south-cjist of Kunduz, and lies very near the hill traets known 
in our times as Kutiristun, or the country of the Siiiposh and other Kiitirs. Sir 
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Ill .sliort, aKi'i* the (h‘])aiiu]'('; ol ]\[ir Ahilnl l\U(lns, I lie jiower (>1' 
Mir/.l Ah,I r>akr iiieiwisod. AVilh liis deceit and ciniiiii'^’, lie liad 
t'aiised Atnlj.iiiiinad I laidai* Aliiv/i ie send away his o-]calest i;*en('r,als 
aaid (‘(>iiiiii;md('rs, .and In' had deleatcd Mir Ahdiil Kndiis; so that 
dark days had conn'upon tin' (ransaidions of Alnhaiiiin.id Haidar 
Mirzii. Janiak Agha ropenti'd of what sin* had done, hut it was ol’ 
no avail. Finally Alnhainmad llaidar Alii/a made ready an army 
ot nearly ddJtOO cavalry and infantry, and took the th^hl ayainst 
Alirza Aha Hakr, Avho opposed him with dOOO men. A liei’i'i', liatth'. 
was fought, and Alnhammad Jlaidar Aliiza snlTeri'd defeat. Having* 
('omc to Ivash^har, hi'told his nohh'uncle Vnniis Khan all that h.ad 
happened, and hi o-ged his assistani'e. Flic Khan selected 50,000 
men from his own army, and out of the alfeittiou he here his 
nephew, marched in person against Aim l>aki\ Alnh.ammad Haidar 
Alirza haying again collected an ainiy, joined tlii^ Khan, and they 
all proceeded together against Y;irkand. Alirza Aha llakr foiditiiMl 
the citadel of Yarkand. The Kh.an halted <'ii tlui eastern sidi^ of thi^ 
citadel. On the next day Alirza Aim Ikakr drew out his cayalry 
and infantry from the citadel into tin' snhiirhs: they weie dOOO 
in nnnilx'r, all the sons of the gcnei'als and chiefs [anV;ah/aA and 
heh('{(\}\rza(l(i]i \ of Afii' Sayyid Ali, whom Aluhammad Jlaidar Alirz;! 
had slighted. 13nt Alirz;! Aha Hakr had collected them in a hody. 
The Kh.in arrived fi’om one side with a large army and Afnhammad 
Jfaidar Alirza from another. Alirza Ah.i Ikikr did not direet his 
toriio to any extent against Aluhammad Haidar Alirz,a, hut brought 
all his strength to hear upon the Khfni, and after many attacks 
and retreats, tinally })iit him to tlight. Wln'u tlie Klnin lied, 
Muhammad Haidar Alirza also took tlight, and thus this great 
army was defe.ated. 

AVhen the Khan and Aluhammad Haidar Alirza arrived at 
Kiislighar, the Ivhan said to the latter : ‘‘ 'Fhinking it would ho 
an easy matter, I only hrought a small force. Stop in your own 
country this year; next year 1 will come with a comiilete army 

If. Yule quoles several .authorities who sliew' that among the Ivatir tribes which 
inhabited this region, between the thirtetmtli and the present centuries, was one 
called Katur., or Kifanr. Baber, in his Mi'iuoirs, also speaks of a division of 
Kefiristan, to tlie north-e.ast of Kabul, called ivn/Zor ,• while Col. J. Bid(iulj)h 
tiills us that the family name of the rulers of Chitral is /vu/nre, and he adds that 
“th(^ name of Kator si'cms to have been appliial to the country in early times, 
before the presc'iit Kutnre family was foundi'd.” The name oceurs 

mon; than one(! in the line of Chitral rulers, 'flius the Katiir of the text would 
point to Ivatiristan and jirobably also to Chitral, for it is quite possible that, 
though divided now, the two states may have been one in the fiftcimth century. 
According to Bitter, the Kafirs were a people much feared by the Afusiilmans of 
Badaklisluin at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and used to exact tribute 
from them. Tliere is nothing imj>robable, therefore, in tin* story of the Ivafirs 
raiding into tin' neigldiouring district of Khust and killing the ATusulnmn 
governor (Sc'c Yule, 6V////n//, p. ,551; Jihldulph, Tribes of the llindu Kush, p. 148 ; 
Baber, p. 110; Bitter, LJnlkunde, vii., pp, ‘200-7). 
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and Avill sulilo [Aba Baler’s] alfairs.” Tlni Jvliaii thou returued 
to Mo^hnlistMii, wliibi j\liih;uiiiiiad Haidar ]\Lir/>a roinaiiicd iu 
Kjisligliar. 


CUAVTEH LY. 

Yi:xus khan's SE('ONl) EXPEDITION AOAINST YAP.KANL), AND UlS DEEE \'r 
A'l' I'llE HANDS OE jMlllZA ABA J?AKll. 

In tli(; followiii<i; year, 885, tlio Kli.-in came to KiisliL;liar with tlio 
xvliol(3 of llic ]\b)<!;liul troops, who numbered (JO,000 men. JTorc 
ho was joined by jNtulnimniad Haidar JMir/a, who liad a better 
ord(‘,red army tlian he had had the year before, and tli(‘y advanced 
to^etlier on Yarkand. The two forces to^etlier amounted to 00,000 
men, cavalry and infantry. ]\Iirza Aba Bakr again fortilied him¬ 
self in the citadel, as he had done the year IxTore. He had 
mustered an army of cavalry and infantry to the number of al)out 
5000. d’lie cavalry consisted of 3000 of those princes of whom i 
have spoken -<*hosen young mem, whom Muhammad Haidar Mir/a, 
in liis ignorance, had let slip out of his power. The 2000 infantry 
were chosen archers, all of whom the ]\lirza had brought togetlnu’ 
by promises and hopes [of gain]. The Klnin’s army mn'amped in a 
circle rounel [tlio town].’ I’lie Klnin himself took up his ipiarters 
in Xalu Aj Bfiri, a well-known place to the north-east of Yarkand. 

After the afternoon prayer, distinguisheel men from the battalions 
anel elivisions [^linshan a tnbin] of the Khan’s army advanced, of 
their own accord, before the citadel and opeiied the battle. Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s force issued from the citadel in the following order : 
between every two horsemen there was an archer on foot, and in 
front of each archer there was another foot-soldier bearing a shield. 
A hard light took place; but the Khan remained in his own quarters. 
Some persons came and gave him such a xdvid description of the 
battle that he longed to go and see it himself. So, without putting 
on his armour, he started for the scene of action with a small 
number of followers. On reaching the edge of a ravine they saw 
that the infantry of both sides were engaged in close light From 
this position they could not see very distinctly, so the Khan 
descended into the ravine, and came on to the road in order to got 
a better view—ibr the ravine was a road-way. When the Khan 
came down, the infantry became more daring, and fought most 
fiercely. At that moment Alim Shaikh Bahadur, who was one of 

* Lit. : the army formed a ring and encamped. 
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tho Khan’s most distinguished wjirriurs, was in his tent : lu^ iieard 
that th(‘- hh/in liad i^ono to watcli [ th(‘- battle], and it ocenroM] U) 
liim tliat lie would ^’o and display his valour, that In^ mii;ht 
1)ei*ome distinguished alcove his equals. Having fastened on his 
armour, he passed lieforo tho Khan, and then wiuit in among the 
infantry who wm'o engaged in tho battle. 

d’heri* was some ground betwi^en the infantry ol' the two armii's, 
and on either side was an enclosure for herding eatth* ; 

between these two enelosures was a h'vel passage. Alim Shaikh 
Kalnidur rode up this passage and eharged th(‘ infantry of JMir/.l 
Aba Bakr, until In^ eame upon a foot-soldier with n shield, who, 
seedng him coino on uncheeked, did not attempt to withstand him, 
but having tlirown down his shield in front of the horse of Alim 
Shaikli Bahadur, ran away. Tho horsii, bi'ing territiinl at tin* fill 
ot‘ the shield, reared so badly that Alim Shaikh Bahadur, not able 
to kee}) his seat, was tin own. ^riie infnitry who wi'o^ on the 
othei sidiMjf tln^ enelosure, now jum^ied over it and mo/imI Alim 
Shaikh Bahadui*. ]\[eantiine, the cavalry of ]\lir/.,i Ab,i Baki* 
eharged tho Khan’s infantry, but thi‘se, not deiuning it advisable 
to stand their ground, turned and fled, being foliow(‘d by those 
who had coim^ to watch tho battha 

Tho Khan had d(‘scendod from tho [edg(M)f tln^] ravine, hut those 
who were with him now counselled him to re-asemid. ’bhe Khan 
set out in all haste along tho road in the ravine, but when his men, 
who were on tho top, saw him approaching in haste, they tied [in a 
panic;]. So that when the Khan (umu’ged from the ravine, ho found 
all his men had taken flight, and that his army was in c onfusion. 
Ho thc'reiipon returned to his c am}) in order to reassure his nicui; 
he tried beating and striking them, but not one of them would 
move frcjm Ids place. In the meanwhile Mirza Aba Bakr migagcHl 
tho infantry, who liacl come down by way of the ravine ; he attacked 
with his cavalry those who had been watc;hing the battle, charging 
up the ravine-, unresisted, them pursuing [the fugitivc;s) until his 
cavalry threw them into confusion. When tho Khan’s army— 
already disordered—saw this state of affairs, they suddenly turned 
and fled: all tho Khan’s efforts to rally them were ineffectual. 
When the cavalry of IMirzii Aba Bakr came on, the Khan himself 
took to flight. Tlius was this enormous army defeated in the 
space of one hour. 

Tho Khan retreated to Kashgljar, wliile most of the army deserted 
him and esca])ed to illoghulistan, [The Khan] advised Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzii not to remain in Kashghar, so the Mirza accompanied 
the Khan to Aksu, taking witli liim 5000 families. Many of the 
Kashghari went to Andijan, so tliat Kashghar was left clear for 
Mirza Aba Bakr. These events cwcurrcal in the }’ear (S85. At that 
time my father, Muhammad Husain Mirza Kurkan, was tv/elve 
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llar/y Days of Snltdii Mahniud, 

years ofa^’e. Wluai Mnliannaad Haidar I\rirza wont to Akfsu with 
Yuniis IvliJin, fhc son of tho latter, Sultan i\Ialnnud Kli;in, tijok 
iny fat]Kir with him into Moj^hulistan, wluiin they hccanie great 
fii(Mi(]s; an<l to the end of his life he called my liither “ Dd.v/i,’* 
whleli in tlie Moglinl language means “friend.” 


(diAPriih f.vL 

j:aklv days or sultan .aimimud kii\n, son or yunus Kii\N. 

As an aeeoiint will Ixi given of Suit,.In Mahmud Khan, it is iieecs- 
savy to say a few words about his e.arty life. 

\Vli(in Snltiin Vnnns Khan roturncid a, second time from Kho- 
rasaii, Aniii- Sayyid Ali bad diial, and Saniz Mirza bad sought 
(h(' assistance of ^ iinus Khan, as has been mentioned. Yunns 
Klein, in those days, often went liaekwards and forwards to 
Kashghar. At tliat time, th(^ Khan sent Amir Zia-nd-I)in (who 
was one of the most eminent Sayyidsof Kashgliar) to Shah Sultan 
Muhammad Ikidaklishi, in JJadakhshan, to ask one of his most 
immaculate daughters in marriage. Shah Sultan Ikidakhshi was 
of tho race of Sikandar Zulkarnain, Filikus Kuini.^ Sikandar, 
after he had coiujm'red th(i regions of the world, consulted with 
his wise men, saying: “Find me a place which shall be out 
of the riNich of tln^ princes of the earth [Sultans of the time I, in 
which I may iilace my descendants.” Tho councillors ehoso 
lladakhshaii, and they Avrote a Kook of Kegulations [^Dosiur 
111 aiiial]; so that as long as the regulations were observed, no 
one prince could prevail in this country. 

From th(^ time of Sikandar down to tho time of Shah Sultan 
jMuhammad, noliody had attacked Hadakhshan. Thus they had 
ruled from generation to generation. When tho kingdi^m passed 
into tho hands of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi, he dis¬ 
carded tho “ JDu.s'/ar id amaV^ of Sikandar.- He was a prince of 
great natural gifts and refined taste, and he left a “ H/rdr?,” which 
is exceedingly beautiful. His “or poetical name, was 
Lali. His elegance and clearness of style were so great that he 
altered [tho wording of] tho “ Dastur ul amaV to suit his own taste. 

^ Alexander the Great and Philip of Maeedon. Filihns appears to be the 
usual Oriental corruption of Philip. 

“ Tlie fanciful nature of this account of Badakhahsin need hardly bo pointed 
out. It is based, probably, on tlio claim made by the princes of Badaklishan to 
be descended from Alexander the Great, ratlicr than on any history of tho 
country known to IMirza Haidar. 



loS Etiily Haws oj Siilldii Mainniid. 

Ur li;ul six do i:;;ivo oiio of tluMii lo Sull.iii Ahtsiid 

Kalmli, who Avas a (lesoon<laiii of Ainii’ 'rimin'. Aiiolhor lio ,i;av( 
to Sult;in Al)ii Said Mirz.i, wlio liad, ])y laa*, a son iiauu‘(l Mii/,,i 
Aha liakr. 'Tho Mir/.;i, al’tor lh(^ doaili of his railin', (‘iii;a.or<l in 
war with Sultan Flusain Mir/a, and oans( 3 d imioh dist m haiioinn 
liis kini;'dom (all of wliiiili is rolatial in lh(3 Uistijiios of Mir 
Jvhwand and of Kliwand i\lir, of I [oratj. A third daiijj,litn' lie 
^avo to Ibrahim IJarlas, avIio, by lior, liacl Jahangir liarlas, who at 
till) ond of tho (diagliatai rule \dauhti\ lua^aiiu'. child' ministrr. 
Uis fourth daughter, whose, name was Shall l>egiim, lie snit to 
\ uniis Kh.in, at the request of Sayyid /ia-ud-l)in Kashghari. d(3 
gave liis Fifth daughter to Sayyid Shah Ihiznrg vVrhaiigi (who 
will be mentioned beloAv) ; and tho sixth to Shaikh Abdullah 
Barkis, Avho, by her, had Sultan Vais Barkis, Mi/rab darkis, 
and Sultan Sanjar (all of whom will b (5 s])(>k'en of in their projxu' 
jdaces); they are moreover mentioned in tho JTistories of Mir 
Khwand and Khwand ^Mir, of Ueral.' 

In sliort, Sayyid Zia.-ud-I)in brought Shah B>i‘gum back with him 
to K.ishgliar, and dolivcn.'d lier over to the Khan. Yunus Khan 
had two sons and two daughters by Shah Begum. Tho eldest of 
all was Sultan Mahmud Khan. He w^as born in H(jH. Next to him 
came Sultan Ahmad Khan (wliom I shall mention si'paratcly). 
Tlic two daughters were Sultan Nigar ixhanim and Daulat Sultan 
Khiinim (of these also I shall have oci‘asion to speak horeinatter). 
B>eforo Sultan Mahmud Khan arrivial at years of discretion, the 
Amirs of Aloghulistaii (as I have recordial) had beliaved rudely 
and disrespectfully to Yunus Klniu. l>y tho time Sultan Mahmud 
Kh.-in was grown u[), most of these Moghul Amiis were di‘ad. 
Ahinus Klnin, Avith the help of his son Sultiin IMahmud Kh.in, 
obtained complete ascendemy and (control over the Moghuls, and 
over thosf^ of their Amirs Avho Avere still alive. 

On the occasion of Ahinus Khiiii being defeated before Yarkand 
and retiring to Kashghar, he was not a(3Ccom[)anied by Sultan 
Alalimud Khan; for Mahmud remained behind in Aloghulistan, to 
keep tho pcoplo in order. 

Yunus Khan, both to quiet tho a])prehensions of ^luhammad 
Haidar IMirza, and for his own pleasui’e, spent that Avinter in 
Aksu. Tliey sent tho son of Muhammad Ihiidar jMiiz.i, Aluliam- 
mad Husain Mirza, wlio was then twelve; ye:irs of ago, to Sultan 
IMahmud Khfni, Avith whom he became V(;ry friendly ; the two 
remained on gi^od terms, and used to call each other 'D(U1f ” 
[friend]. Muhammad Husain Mirza stayed in Moghulistaii Avith 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, and was treated with great honour and 
respect. 

’ Most of the namcH mentioned in this paragraph will bo found in the table of 
the house of Timur appended to Sect. ii. of the Introduction. 
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(JIlArTKU LVII. 

I’ln-: ^\Al: rii\T \iu\sk 01:r ok \ dikkkkknck i'.ktwkkn yiinks kii\n 

AND MIJIIVAIMAI) JlAIDAi; AtllJ/A IN AKS( 7 . 

'Fuat winter tlie Klein went to Aksn. Aksu is situated on the 
odii;(^ of a raviiuN It Inis two forts, one of wliieli the Kln'in <i;av(^ 
to Mnbainniad Haidar Mirza, Avliile lie established himsolf in the 
oilier. 'Idiat wintiu* passed peai^efully. On the setting in of 
spring. Annus Khan wished to move into Moghull.^tan. He 
therelor(‘ said to IMuhammad Haidar Mir/a : “Aowlhat the lirst 
spring has eome f am going into Moghiilistan. You stay here 
and make your men eultivato the land. I bestow the country of 
Aksn on yon. Wdjen harvest-time comes round, it will also be the 
end of tlH‘ season for summer quarters in ^logliulistan. The 
horses will be in good condition, and wo Avill 1hen go to Kashghar 
and settle scores with ]\lirza Aba J>akr. I sliall march from 
Moghulistan and you from liere. AVe will meet in Kasligliar, and 
thei'o make all final arrangements.” 

Having agreed u])on this plan of action, the Khan appointed 
])eople to go to Alogliulistaii with the flocks. H(‘ [also] sent to 
collect flic flocks destined for Aloghnlisfjin. lint some rebellious 
men tried to instil into the mind of Muhammad Haidar Mirza, that 
when the Khan arrived in Aloghulistaii lie would plunder the 
Alirza’s people; and many like impossibilities did they suggest, 
such as could only proceiMl fiom S.ataii; but the Alir/a, in his 
sini])licity, gave I'ar to all they said, and began to consider how 
he might avert these evils. Those devils [Shiatin] said to him : 
‘‘ When the flocks reach the Khan, and ho is able to make a 
start, we tvill influence his younger son, Ahma<l Klian, who is 
aeconqianying his father, to separate himself from him. AVii will 
then fortify ourselves in this citadid and defy the Khan. AVhon 
the hour of tho Ivlian’s departure comes he will suspect nothing, 
and will march into Aloghulistin, while, we shall remain esta¬ 
blished in Aksn.” 

ddiis base and senseless plan was acce])tablo in the sight of 
Muhammad Haidar Alirza. Just as the Khan was about to start, 
they suddenly closed the gates of Aksn. Sultan Ahmad Khan 
fled to Aruhammad Haidar ATirza: and they all rose in r(d)ellion. 
Annus Khan sent a messenger to the Alirza, to tri'at with him, 
but to no ]mr])ose. So the Khan finally abandoned his march, 
and entering tlu^ other fort, ])ut it into a state of defence, lie 
then despatched a messenger to Sultan Alahmud Khan, who after 
siiventcen days arrived with a. fori‘e of JO,000 men. Conflicts 
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to(3k place daily, till at the end of forty days a famine broke o\it 
in the fort of the jMirz.i. The promoters of the rcd)ellioji h(‘^an to 
desert nightly. Sultan Ahmad Khan, alarmed at his own want 
of filial ]>iety, came to his parents with apoloi;ies and ])rayers tor 
for<j;ivenesH, Imt the ^lir/a stood out. Snddenly the fort was 
taken hy a general assault. The Khan immediately .s(‘nt some 
Amirs to prevent it from heing plundered. Th(‘ Amirs wiait, 
Imt their efforts were of no avail, for the naoi wlio had made the 
assault were iiot of the sort that could he nitliheld. Alte r a 
liiindrcd struggles they seized the IMirza and hrouglit liini hofoi-e^ 
the Khan. As they approached, they Avere heginning to hind tlu‘ 
Mirza’s hands, but Yunus Khan oried out to jweuant them. So 
they brought the ]\Iirza forward just as he was. ddio Khan called 
him to him, and having upbraideal and rebuked him se^veu’cly, 
said : “ Why did you do this? Ahaiidon yonr rebellions intentions, 
so that I may de})art. Kemaln ]wv(\ j lint if] again you ntxd 
[think] what avI 1 hap})en.” ^ 

Midiammad Haidar ^lirza Avas ashauKHl, and stood Avitli hoAveal 
liead, at the thonglit of Ins ill-advise'd actions. The Khan then 
said: “All is avcII now, 1 have given you Aksn, and yon slionhl 
stay ther(\” Tlie Mirza replied: “How can 1 jemain no\v in 
Aksu, since so many of my nnm have gom* aAvay?” d'lu^ Klniii, 
thereupon, gave the IMirza dOOO horses, ami said: Acccmipany 

me into Moghulistan ; T think, too, tlie Avisest plan Avill he foi 
me to go to Kashghar, as soon as tin? ('orn is higJi, and ti‘y and 
take that town for you . . . .” - 

In short, Muhammad Haidar Mirza accompanied Ynnns Khan 
into Moghulistaii. When the spring cann' to an end, tlie Kli.in 
turned his tlioughts to Kashghar. At the sann? time Sultan 
Ahmad IMirza Avas planning an (‘xpedition from Samarkand, against 
Farghana, from Avhieh country lie Avislmd to exjiel his brother 
Omar Shaikh Mirza. As soon as Omar Shaikli Mirza lieard of 
his brotlier’s intention, he sent in great haste to Yunus Kluin, 
begging assistance; for by this means he liad frcf|uently (as has 
b('en nnmtiontjd aboyej been delivenal fiom the cruelty and 
yiolenco of his brother Sult/ni Ahmad IMirza. On the arriyal of 
•the neAVS, the Khan set out for Andijan. Kow the Jvhan did not 
Avish that there should be any strife between his two sons-in-law, 
and had always tried to kecj) them at peac(; with each other. On 
th(? Khan’s entry into Andijan, he aauis rcceiA^ed by Omar Shaikh 
IMirza; ho Avas shown great honour, and the province of Usli Avas 
given to him. The Khan spent that winter in Ush. Entrusting 
the rest of the Moghuls to the care of tSultan Mahmud Khan, In? 

' This passage is most obscure. It reads: gdh ydglii-gari hehun. In 

r]ii-tnr mihuxlmd ? —R. 

- Soni(‘ high-down passages treating of tin* mercy of kings nre omitted here. 
—R. 
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sont tlieni luu'lv to Mon!;linlist<in, while he himself made liis winter 
qnaiiers in l^sli, and appointed ]\Lnhammad JTaidar Mirzti as 
administrator [zv?//]. When Sultan Ahmad Mirz.i heard of the 
ariival ol tlie Kluin, he abandoned his 2 )r(qe(*t. And thus Omar 
Shaikh was rendered safe fi’om his brother. When winter had 
passed, tlie Khan eame again to IMoghnlistan. [On the eve of Ids 
d(‘partnre] the Ivhan said to tin; Mirza ; “ You have always suffered 
great annoyance in i\loghnlistan. I liave now given you this 
eonntiy of Ksli. Stay here till m^xt winter, when I will return, 
[fii tlie meanwhile] govern the country, as my deputy.’ 

He tlam left for Mogliulistan, while Muhammad Haidar Alirz.i 
remained in dsh. d’ho Mirza bt\gged his own son, IMuhammad 
Husain J\lirza, of the Khan, and kept him at his side. 


ClIAPTHU LVin. 

MlUrA.MMAD lIAinAR MlllZA ATT \CKS MIIIZA ABA BAKU IN KASlIUTIAll, 
ANT) IS I’AKKN TillSONIAl BY HIM, 

WiiKN Sultan Yunus Kluin reached ]\Ioglinlistan, Omar Shaikli 
Mirza sent an oflieial [danu/ha] to TJsli to replace Muhammad 
Haidar, d’ho [last-named] Miiza and his men were not capable 
of marching into ]\Ioghulistan, and it was also impossible for them 
to remain in Ush. He 2 >lTio*ed his two sons, Muhammad Husain 
^Mirza and Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, under the care of Omar 
Shaikh Mirza, and himself set out for Kashghar, thinking that 
as Mirza Aba Bakr was his brother’s son and his own wife’s son, 
he would go to him and would offer him terms of i^eacc. Under 
such illusions he approached Mirza Aba Bakr, who immediately 
seized him and throw him into prison, where he remained one year. 
At the end of a year he was sent to Badakhsluin, which was at 
that lime ruled by IMirza Sultan IMahmud, son of IMirza Sultiin 
Abu Said. Abdul Kudus, who was the son-in-law of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza (and who has been spoken of ali-eady), was at this 
time with Mirza Sultan Mahmud. He [Muhammad Haidar ^lirza] 
was entertained for a short time as the guest of the Sultan; he 
then came to Samarkand and paid his ies 2 )ects to his Holiness 
Nasiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his spirit) and waited on 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad, who received him in a friendly way, and 
arranged to come to the Mirzfi yearly, on the occasion of two 
festivals [aid]. 
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3Iirz{i Sultnii Alnnad liad tliroo brothers: Osman i\[irzM, Sultan 
Abilad ]\lir/a, and d'alak iMuhammad . . . d 

Fn the meanwhile a person came from Yunus Ivhan to feteli 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza. Not feeling in the least fettered by 
the kindness Sultan Ahmad Mirza had shown him, he went to ile^ 
Khan. This matter will bo mentioned in connection with the life 
of the Khan and his entrance into Tashkand. 


(’IIArTFd? TdX. 

YirXlIS AND TIIF. I^IOOIUIL UUJS ENTFU IASHKAND ; PEACR IS 

FSTAHLISIIEI) TETWEEN SCLTAN AUMAh AIIIJZA AND OMAll SHAIKH 

:\11UZ\ AND SrLTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 

The story of the quarrels and contests tliat arose botw(‘en the two 
brothers, Omar Shaikh i\Iirza and Sultan Alimad JMirza, is a long 
one, and lias no place in this liistory; it has howevm* bt eii givcai 
in detail in the history of Mir Khwjind. Ibit it is, nevertlndess, 
necessary to mention in this book, that on the death of Shaildi 
Jaiinil Khar, dVishkand passed into the [power and] jurisdiction of 
(3mar Shaikh IVlirZci, as did also Shalirukhia, which has a fortified 
castle \Jcalali\ IVlirza Hultan Ahmad became an tmemy to Omar 
Shaikh Mirzfi on the subject of thesi; two places, and a ilerce 
dispute arose between them. AVhen the hostility of IMirza Sultan 
Ahmad was directed against dMshkand, Omar Shaikh xMirza 
desired tlie Khan [to come and help him] in Taslikand. 

The same year that the Khan had left Fish and had given it 
over to Muhammad Haidar IMirza, Omar Shaikh Mir/ji, after the 
arrival of the Khan, dismissed Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who 
went to Kashghar, where lie was thrown into prison. The Klnin 
was then in Moghulistau. Wlien autumn [tinndh] - set in 
and the hostility (jf jVlirza Sultan Ahmad was directed against 
Tashkand, Omar Shaikh Mirza invited the Khan to [come and 
lielp him in] Tashkand. He gave Sairam to the Khan. In the 
same way that he had given liim IJsh out of Andijan, so he gave 
him Sairam out of I'aslikand. AVhen the Khan turned towards 
Sail’,am, the Moghuls, who could not on any terms ])ut up with 

‘ ll(‘r(‘ follows :m oEsenro ]>assap:c re^anlijiij: llu' procodcnco of tlio tlir(3(3 
l)rollH'rs, which hatlh's 1 raiishitioii —Jh 

“ The word Tinnali is usually, if not always, found in dictionaries to si^^nify 
“tlu' lirst niontli of suininer.” Tlirongliont Central Asia, however, it means 
and seeing that in some i>assa"es of this history, the context shows that 
JMiiv.a Haidar uses it for autumn, I have applied it everywliere for that season. 
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towns iind cultivated lands, liaviii|^ led astray tlie Khan’s younger 
siai, Sultan Ahmad Khan, lied hack to Moghiilisiaii. Tlio Khan 
did not follow them, for in the family of the Mo^'liul Khakiiiis 
tlioio r(nnain(Ml no rivals [of th(^ Khan] who wca(‘ worth con¬ 
sidering. So he hd; the peojde go liack to lAIoghidisliin, while ho 
himself W(‘nt on to Sairam and tlicre passed tln^ winter. 

'fho Klein also sent liis ehler son, Sultan iMalimud Khan, against 
Sultan vMimad Mirza, with num. From th(‘. side of 

Farghana came Omar Shaikh JMiiza, with an aimy 15,000 sti'ong. 
Th('se thre(i armies lU'ared cacli other, and a dos 2 )erat(' conidct was 
about to cnsm% when the news of what was passing reached his 
Holiness ^siisiruddin Ubaidullah (may Ood bless Ids hi<lden soul). 
He at one(j set out, sending a person in advances to ai.nounce tleit 
he was coii'ing. When tln^ tidings reached the tliree Sultans, 
they all halted where they were. When Ids IToli.icss arrived, 
lie alighted in the camp of Sultan Alim id Mirza, and sent 
mossimgers to the Klnin and to Omar Shaikh Mirzji, begging 
them to mak(3 peace. No one could resist tlie entr<*ati<3S of the 
blessed mind of his Holiness. Such weas his spiritual and moral 
influcnco, tliat he (‘aimed these three Fadishahs, who had each 
come for some object of his <)wn, with an army in lighting orchu’, 
and caused them to sit together (_)n one carpet [;;(dn‘/ut],^ while he 
sat in their midst and dictated to them conditions of peace, to 
which they assented. Tashkand was to be made over to Yunus 
Khan. The two brotliers who disputed with each other the 
possession of Taslikand, were to give up their dispute and concede 
tlu^ ])laco to the Khan. 

Ills Holiness iVIaulana and Sayyid Na JMahdumi Maulami 
Muhammad Kazi (upon whom be mer(3y and forgiveness) has 
written in the appendix [zail'] to his Sdlsalat id Arijhil' that this 
o(;cur]’enc(^ is among the miracles of his Jbdiness [/.c. of Kasiruddin 
Ul)aidullah]. It is related there: “the meeting was so solemn 
that, in the intensity of my emotion [daJiasht] I overturned the 
tabh'-cloth [dastdr kJiwdit]; when the meeting was terminated 
his Holiness said; ‘ It is well, I must now retire, for I am an old 
man and can only bear a certain amount of fatigue.’ 

“The three kings returned, each one, to his own army. His 
Holiness departed in the direction of the river of Klujjand and 
performed his ablutions at the waterside. Turning to me 

ho said: ‘Maulana Muhammad can write an account of my deed.’ 
His Holiness the Maulami says that this was his reason for under¬ 
taking the composition of his book—the Salsalat ul Arijin, 

“ In short, Sultan Ahmad Mirza repaired to Samarkand, Omar 
Shaikh Mirza to Farghana, and Sultan Mahmud Khan to 

‘ Tills is probably a corriiptiuii of the Turki word zilcha or ztlmha^ a long pilo 
carpet made of wool.— U. 
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Tashkand. Ynniis Klian also wont to Tashkaiid, and liis Tloliiioss, 
following him, met him again there. 1 [Muhammad Kazi] have 
heard from my uncle, that one day in the assembly of his Holiness 
[Nasiniddin Uhaidullah | the conv(;rsation turned upon Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, and one of those present said : ‘ It is strange how 
})roud this prince is of his own grandeur.’ Itis Holiness re})li(Hl: 

‘ Proud us the IVidishah may bo, T will make him lill his skirt 
with earth [khalc]; glory and grandeur Ixdong to Hod alone. 
Hence how can even Sultan Mahmud Khan he proud.’ It chanced 
that at that very moment the Khan came to pay his respects to 
his Holiness. It was prayer time, and his Holiness had risen for 
prayer. When prayers were about to begin, a censer was noticed 
in which were some embers. His Holiness said: ‘Embers and 
censers, while prayer is })roceeding, are abhorrent. Therefore the 
fire must be extinguished with sonu; (‘arth.’ In s[)ite of the 
number of ])eo})le present, the Khan s])rang up and, going outside, 
filled his skirt with earth, which having brought in, he s[)rinkled 
on the fire; this he repeated several times, until the fire was 
extinguished. And ho begged of those present that they would 
allow him to perform, quite alone, this service of fetching the 
earth. After the Khan’s departure all the companions of his 
Holiness expressed great wonder.” 

This peace and meeting of the Khans in Tashkand took })lace in 
800. His Holiness remained for a while in Tashkand and then 
returned to Samarkand, it was the practice of all the princes of 
that lime, to employ one of the disciples of his Holiness as a 
medium of communication with him. Sultan Mahmud Klnan 
employed for this purpose Maulana Ka/i. About this matter I 
have heard many anc( dotes, which, please Hod, 1 will give in 
their propel* place. 


(JHArTEU LX. 

KNJ) OF YUNUS KHAN’s LIKE. 

The Khan, being firmly established in Tashkand, bc'gged the 
daughter of Hidtan Ahmad Mirza—Karaguz Legum—in marriage 
for his son Sultan Mahmud Khan. 'The arrival of Kai aguz Begum 
will be mentioned hereafter. But in the intei im Sultan Yunus Khan 
was seized with paralysis, was bedridden for nearly two years, 
and died, suffering, at the age of seventy-four. No other Chaghatai 
Khakan ever reached such an advanced age : most of them, indeed, 
died before they reached the ago of forty. The Khan was born in 
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818 jind (lied in 81)2. Ho was buried near the toinl) of runinvar 
Shaikh, Khawand-i-Tuhur [Master (jf Purification], in Tashkand ; 
and a lar^e Jiiaiisolcuin was built over tlio spot, which stands to 
this day and is very nuiowncd. 

During' his illness, tin; Khan heard that Mtihainiiiad Ifaidar 
Mirza had gone from Padakhshaii to vSamarkan«l, so ho sent to 
summon tlie Mirza to him. Muhammad Haidar ^lirza left Samar¬ 
kand, (jame to the Khan, and waited on him thioughont his illness. 
He was a skilled surgeon and physician. I’he Klnin, during this 
period, would not allow Muhammad Haidar Mirza out of Lis prcsencjo 
for one lioiii' ; and he tr(3ated the Mirza’s children with hospitality. 
The Miiza’s son, Muhammad Husain Mirza, who hiul remaimul 
with Omar Shaikh Mirza, had gone to Sultan i\Iahi.nud Kiian in 
Andijan, before Muhammad Haidar Mirza had come [to attend 
on the Khan]. Ho lived always in th(5 same house and room as 
the Khan, as shall be related below. 


CHAPTER LXl. 

WAR BETWEEN SULTAN AllMAl) MIll/A AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 

Sultan Yunus Khan died in the year 892, and in the course of the 
same year, Sultan Mahmud Khan was laised to the Khanate with 
Moghul I'ites. Wlien the news of the death of Yunus Khan got 
abroad, Mirza Omar Shaikh and Mirza Sultan Ahmad became 
intent on renewing hostilities with one another. Oinyr Shaikh 
Mirza sent a large number of his staunchest and most trustworthy 
followers to occupy the fort of Ushtiir in Tashkand, whicli was 
an impregnable stronglndd. Sultan Mahmud Khan led his forces, 
in person, against that fort. A fierce battle took place ; so fierce, 
indeed, that it is still talked of among the Moghuls. The castle 
was taken by assault, and all the faitliful adhcrcnls of iMirza Omar 
Shaikh were put to death; in.) one esca])ed : tln‘y all died fighting. 
From this victory great strength accrued to the Khan, while the 
Mirza lost all power of opposition. 

The year following, Sultan Ahmad Mirza’s Amirs impressed upon 
him that he had given up Tashkand to the Khan without proper 
cause, and that the longer the Khan’s people remained thoie, the 
more aimo^^ing it was to them. His Holiness sent word to say 
that he was mistaken, and that he ought to make peace with the 
Khan, who would do him no injury : why should he annoy him? 
Finally, however, the Mirza collected an army 150,000 strong, and 

1 2 
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Km I it. a.L;‘aiiLst I’asiikaiid. Tlir Kliaii pasSL'd llic .sul)iirl)s 

of Tiislikaiid and stood faoiug [tlio advanciiii^ cMioinyJ. l>(ji\ve(3Tv 
tlu'iii llowrd a streaiu \vlii(‘li it was impossiblu to (ooss. ddio 
arini(\s roinaiiu'd tlioiv diiriiiii;' t1ir(‘o days, lii tlio arioy ot tlio 
Sultan was a oortaiii Slialii Hep; Ivluiu, tlu', sou of Slndi Hadap'h 
Op-ld.in, i]w, son of Abulkliair Ivliaii. After the dc'atli of Hnnij 
()p-lil;ln (wkioli lias liecai deserilu'd above) ^ Sltalii Hi’p Klian 
uiidej’\va'nt many ]iardslii])s (as we are told in liistoi’it's). Finally, 
as lu^ was not able, to bold bis own in the step])('s, ln‘ betook 
himself to i\I;ivara^nn-Nahr, and lieeame a followin' of Sultan 
Ahmad Mir/a, or rather he b(‘eam(‘ a. I'etaiiKU* of one of the. Sultan’s 
Amirs, lie was in this army, and had oOOO I’olloweis. AVhen 
]\lirza Sultan Ahmad had remained three days [on the luink of 
the river], Shahi Beg Ivhan sent to Sultan Mahmud Khan to ask 
if he would meet and confer with him. d’hat same night tliey 
met: he from the one side and the Khan from the other; tind 
they agreed that on the morrow tliii Khan should attaidv Mir 
Abdul Ali, the master of Sluihi Bi^g Khan, who, on his pai’t, under- 
took to throw thi' army into disorder, and then to taki' tlight. 

On the next day the Moghul army was drawn iij) in battle ari'ay, 
and th(‘. infantry iiassed tlie (’hir; the cavalry also enteri'd the 
stieam, wlien the infantry of the other side bega]i the battle'. dKe 
J\loghul army directed its foi’cc against Mir Abilul Ali. At this 
moment Shahi Beg Kluin turni'd and lied with his dOOO men, and 
throwing himself on the baggage [parlul] of the army, began to 
plunder the Moghuls. In fact, wherever this disordennl rabble 
found themselves, their deviee was to fall uj)on the baggage, so 
that the army of i\[irz;i Sultan Ahmad was put to flight. Ibit the 
]'iver Ohir, which the ])(M)])le of Tashkund call Barak, was in front 
of them, and most of his soldiers were drowned in it. The troo[)S 
of tlie Mirza sulfered a severe defeat, while he, discomfited and 
beaten, fled to Samarkand. JIo prodered many excuses and apolo¬ 
gies to his Holiness, who again arranged a peace between the 
Khan and Sultan Ahmad Mirza. Tlie discussion about Karaguz 
Px'gum was resumed, and after various formalities had been gone 
through, they brought Kaniguz B>egum to tlie Khan. This victory 
did much to raise the Klnin in the estimation of the surrounding 
Sultans, who himeeforward stood in great fear of him, and thus his 
position became secure. 

‘ Soo note, p 02, moniion of Biiriij liorii appears scarcely to bear out 

Sir H Iloworth’s supposition, though it does not disprove it. 
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("irArTKll LXIT. 

.VnilAN(JKMP:N r FOII TIIR IMAllllIAaE OF MY I'WrirKIl INTO THE khan’s 

FAMILY. 

My fjithcr Muhammad TInsaiu Kurkan, (may Ciod illumine his 
proof) from tlie time ^d* his (piittiiij^- Kashe;liar to tliis date', had 
always hcen in the service of Sultan Mahmnd Khan, exe(^])t for the 
two years that ho spent with Omar Shaikh iMirza (all of whi(di has 
been relate<l above), ddie Khan was on such close and friendly 
t(nans with my father, that they always lived in the same room; 
their houses adjoined, and they confided household matters to each 
otlnuT 

When anything was brought for tlu^ Kh.in, something like it 
was also brought for my father. When tJie Khan went out riding, 
two horses would be brought, one of wln(*h my father would 
mount and the Khan tlui other. Whenever the Khan put on a 
new robe, another lik(3 it used to be found for my father. Thus, in 
no matter was any distinction mad(‘ Ixd.ween them. Till the time 
wlani the Khan inarriiMl Karaguz IJegum, h(' spent most of tlie 
(lay in the common apartment [hajra-i-wohnd], and in tlui (“vcaiing 
would go into his hai’am, whilst my fath(*r remained in tin' ontm* 
eliamber. Wdien the Khan was sea,t(Ml on his throne, they used 
to plae-e a carpet in front of it., so that my father might sit down 
and lean against, the throin^; thus the two usfxl always to arrange 
I IJlo atfairs of the States | together. Soimdimes tlu^ Khan uschI to 
say to my father, a])ologising the while; ‘‘1 am obliged by family 
atfairs to retire to the haram, while you remain in the outer apart- 
uumt; this makes you ajipear like a palace guard [yatlslid^^ and is 
inconsistent with terms of friendshi]) and concord.” 

A year passed in this way, when the Khan contracted an alliance 
with tlie Kurkani, in the person of Khub Nigar Khanim, who was 
his senior by one year. IShe Avas the third daughter of Yunus 
Khan, by Isaii Daulat Kegiim; and her eldest daughter was Mihr 
Kigar Khanim, who had been given in marriage to Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza (of whom I have s})oken at greater length in the Second 
Part). The second daughter was Kutluk Yigar Khanim, whom 
Omar Shaikh Mirza took to wife; and their children were Zahir- 
ud-J)in IMuhammad Pabar Padishah, and Khaiizada Begum, of 
Avhom 1 shall speak below. The third daughter was this Khub 
Kigar Khanim, who was given in marriage to my father, and is 
my mother. I will give a record of them in their proper place, in 
Part IT. Sultan Yunus Khan had two other daughters by Shah 
Begum Badakhshi: the elder, Sultan Kigar Ivhaiiim, was sent to 
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Suit {ill ]\TahiniuI ]\Tirz;i u\ Risar, vvlio Imd children by her, as is 
montioiied in the Second ]\art. The younger was Danlat Sultan 
Kliariiin, also inentionod in the Second Part. 

In sliort, tlio Kh;in apologised, saying; “It is not reasonable 
tliat I should always go into the haram at nights, and leave you 
lu'ie in the palace, as if on guard. It is not worthy of our friend¬ 
ship.” On this accoinit he gave orders for tlie pre 2 )aration of 
festivities, and showed [his friend] every mark of symi)athy and 
regard. During two years the preparations continued. Then he 
gav(‘ Khub Nigar Khaiiini in marriage to my father. In the 
meaiiAvliile Mirza Sultan Ahmad, Omar Shaikh Mirza, and Sultan 
IVlalnnud Mir/a died, fis shall be presently related. 

Uratu])a ‘ was included in the administration of the Khan, who 
granted that coiintiy to my father ; he established himself there, 
and extended its limits over some of the bordering districts, all of 
which is related in Part IT. 


CHAPTER LXTII. 

EVKNTS IN TASIIKANr) OUiaNO THE RULE OF SULTAN MAIIMUD KHAN. 

TlfE LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF THE KHAN. 

Before tlu* Khan made peace with Sultan Ahmad Mirza aTid 
married Karaguz Begum, he captured I’ashkand. lie seized and 
threw into [)rison Muhammad iMazid T.tikhan, wlio had been 
ai)pointcd Guveinor of Turkistan by Mir/a Sultan Ahmad; and 
this Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was one of the principal causes of 
the peace, for he was a relation, on the mother’s side of 

Mirza Sultan Alirnad. When the Khan conquered Turkistan, he 
had in his service Shahi Beg Khan. As a reward for the services 
he rendered in the battle of the (Jhir (which has been described 
above), the Khan juade over Turkistan to him ; and on this account 
disagreement arose between the sons of Karai Khan and Jani Beg 
Khan (of the Kazak) and Sultan Mahmud Khan, who liad previously 
been on terms of friendshij). [They complained, saying;] “ Shahi 
Beg Khan is our enemy; why did you send him to opjiress us in 
Turkistan?” In a word, in consequence of tliis ([uariel, between 

* Untli'ppa or Uratupd is the Persian form; Uratuhe, the Tiirki—generally 
corrupted by the RusHiariH into Uratiuhe —ami meaning “ high mound.” Old 
mimes I'ortluH place are (hhrui^entiy t/«ras/<a(i, iS'tttrw^/caa, etc., while Mirza Haidar, 
fartlier on (p. lot) writes it Ufihtur Ushna. (See Schuyler, i, p. 312; Sprenger, 
p. 19, and Erskine in Uaber, p. xli.) 
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Sultan IMahinud Klnln and the U/bog Kazak/ two battles took 
place, the Khan sutferinj^ defeat on both occasions. The cause of 
tliese defeats was tliat the most (listinguished of his jrenerals had 
left V uniis Khan. For tlie Klnin had, in common with all who 
su(*(*eed to power, tlio defect of not knowini;’ the value of men of 
worth, and [of imaj^inin^] that whomsoevcu* tliey favour becomes, 
for that rciason, a valuable man, which is, of course, impossible. 

However, in conformity with these pernicious principles, tlie 
Khan patronised some of the lowest of his jieople, who were con¬ 
tinually engaged i]i trying to deciy the old and intluential Amirs, 
ddiis they carried so far as to induce the Khan to put to death five 
of the great Amirs, each of whom was the head of a department 
[*vrr and to extirpate their families; while in their places, 

iiv(‘ ot those base-born men w(;re set up. At the time when the 
ditfenmee arose between Sultan Mahmud Klian and the Uzbeg 
Kazak, on account of S'uahi 15eg Khan, and a war ensued, tliese live 
base-1 )Oi n men were generals ; hence the defeat. That dia^ad and 
esteem of the Khan, whiidi by the successful elforts of the live 
Amirs, had taken possession of the hearts of the neighbouring 
Sultans, had now disappeared. In the meantime Omar Shaikh 
Mirza was killed by a house falling on him : this was in the } ear 
899. When this news reached Sultan Ahmad l\Iirza, ho set out 
with an army against Andijan, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Amirs of Omar Shaikh Mirza behaved 
bravely,and raised his son, Zahir-ud-l )in MuhammadBabarTVidishah, 
who was then twelve years of age, to the throne : they also applied 
to Sultan Mahmud Khan for assistance. When Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza reacdied Marghilan he fell ill, and so made terms of peace 
and turned back ; but he died on the road, just forty days after the 
death of Omar Shaikh Mirza. Sultan Mahmud Mirza came from 
ITisar, and set himself u]) on the throne of Samarkand in his 
brother’.^ stead. He reigned six months; he then died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his son IMirza Baisanghar. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan coveted the throne of Samarkand. He 
marched towards that town and met Baisanghar in battle, at a 
place called Kaiiiyai. As the generals were the [above mentioned] 
base-born persons, the enterprise failed and the Khan was defeated. 
This was a very famous battle, and its date is as celebrated with 
the Moghuls as among the people of Samarkand. The Khan then 
returned to Taslikand, when these same low-born men persuaded 
him that it was fitting for them to support Shahi Beg Khan, in 
order that he might take Samarkand and Bokhara, and bear all 
the duties of the State, while they themselves remained at their 
ease in Tashkand. This apiieared reasonable to the Klian. Much 

” One MS. reads: “ . . . . between Sultan Mahmud Khan and the Uzbeg 
Khan and the Kazak Amirs.”—K. 
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as my fatlier coii(l('miUHl this advice aiid used his iiifliienee over the 
Kh;iii, lie Avas in no way aide to prevent the latter heljdng and 
suppoiting SInilii Beg Klian, till ho had taken Samarkand and 
Bokliara. This needs a detailed account, which will he given in 
Bart II. along with incidents in the life of Bahar IVnlisliah. 

Jn a word, Avith this assistance, Shalii Beg Ivhantook Samarkand, 
and ohtaijied (^ompleh'^ contnd ovca- it. liis army iiicreased to 
50,000 men : and [T/h(\gs from on all sides flock(Hl round liim. llis 
first attack Avas directcal against tlu; Khan, wdio Began to despair; 
hut mucli as he and his ignohle advis(‘rs might gnaAV the hand ot 
vexation with the t<'eth of regret, thc'^^ <*()uhl not help themselves. 
Jn the meaiiAvliile Sultan Ahmad Ivhan, avIio (as 1 have mentioned) 
had remained in Moghulistan, hearing of the Kalian’s distress, cann* 
to his brother’s aid, and these two Ivhans togetlier, gave battle to 
Shahl Beg Khan, hut they were defeated. Shahi Beg IChan, 
having treated them both Avith courtesy and respect, sent tlie Khan 
into ]\Ioghulistan ; he, liowover, k(^pt tin* IVloghul soldiers with him, 
as Avill he related in I^art 11. 

Thc^ tAvo lirothers, Sultan Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, AV'ont to Moghulistan, Avhero Sultan Ahmad Khan died, as 
shall he pr('S('ntly related. Sultan Atahmud Khan reached Moghul- 
istiin and for sonu^ time undorAvent many hanlsliips there, ^finally 
he jiri'sonted himself l>efor<? Shahi Jk'g l\h.in, counling on tla^ 
favour he had once shown him. But Shahi I’x'g Khan said lo 
Sultan Alahmud Khan: “ Omu* 1 Av^as kind to you, hut a second 
act oj‘mercy Avould lx* tin', (amse ol* tlu^ laiin of my kingdom.” Ihi 
then }iut to death the Khan and his children, both great and small, 
on the hanks of the river of Khojand. dlu' chronogram ‘‘ Lah-i- 
d((rfia-i-K]t<jan(V^ gives th(‘ date of the (‘Vent—‘,>14 1 l50S-i>J. The 
])articulars will he given in Bart II. of this History. The mattiu* 
is mmilioned hi’ietly licrc^ to sa.AUi re])etition. 


VUAVTV.Vt I.XIV. 

SULTAN A If AI A 1) KHAN. 

« 

Sultan Ahmad Khan was the son of Yunus Julian, Avho has been 
mentioned above. Wluui his father used to go and take uja quarters 
in Tiislikand, Ahmad, with a number of Moghuls who objected to 
towns and settlements, parted from his father, and stayed behind 
in Moghulistan. It would take too long to relate all that he did 
and [to describe] his adminislration in Moghulistan; hut the sub¬ 
stance of the matter is that it required ton years of residence in 
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tlio ooTintry, l)oforc lio could bring the people fully under hivS 
control. TTo was obliged to .su])pre8s some of the Amins: among 
others tlio liiat, wlio were poworful cliiefs, and had ollcred him 
much op])osition. A battle ensued in which he overthrew tluar 
race; he also put to death Amir 8ult;in Ali daras, who, since the 
time when the Amirs rose in opposition to tsan Biigha Khan, had 
never he.come laaiomaled to any of the Khans. 

The Kaluji were the most numerous of all the tribes in Moghul- 
istan. At this time, a number of tlnor chiefs joined together, and 
OIK' night atta(d<('d the Khan’s camp, hilled all whom they found 
tli('-re, and poured a shower of arrows u]a)n tlu'- tent of tlu', Klian, 
wlio sustaijied sev('ral wounds. At last one of the attaching ]>arty 
(>ntor(‘d the bmt intt'iiding to hill him, but he rose up Avith drawn 
sword to meet tlie man ; they d(adt (‘ach otliet* severe blows, and 
th(^ intruder tied wounded. After this, several peisims, having 
dismounted, tried, together, to foret^ an (‘iitry. Sut Im Bahadur, 
who was one of the juost important jnen in the Klnln’s court, at 
this mommit arrived on the scene, and when th(‘- assjiilants saw 
that- somebody Avas coming, they remounti il and attachi'd him. 
He Avas (|uit(^ alone, but nevertheh'ss, ottered them fight, and a 
considerable tiim^ (da])S('d before tiny were able to hill Sut Im 
Bahadur. They then again turned to attack the Khan. Hearing 
the noise, men canu'. liding u]) from all din'etions to the tent of 
tin' Klain. At last the Kaluji, having no longe]' power to resist, 
tiii’iied and 11(^1. All thesis W(‘r(‘- tla* intimales of the Khan, and 
no one snsjaaded tliem of such 11reaclnu'ous | intentions, ddn^y lied 
to th(‘ Kalmak. As soon as the Khan had ri'covm'ed from his 
Avoiinds, he pursue<l them Avhith(;r tiny had gone, but it took him 
two yeais to root tliem out. 

After this, the atfairs of the Khan became more prosperous, and 
no one in Moghnlistan dared to oppose liim. lie. made several 
successful inroads on tin; Kalmak, and })ut a number of them to 
d('ath. Itc^ fought tAvo battles Avith Taishi Jsaii, and Avas victorious 
in both. The Kalnnik slood in great aw(^ of him, and used to call 
him Alacha Klnin ; Alacha^ in IVloghul, means Icnslianda [the slayer], 
that is to say, “ the slaying Khan.” 'fhis tithi adhered to him. 
JTis OAvn })Cople used to call him Alacha Khan. lie is noAv spoken 
ot by the JMoghuls as Sultan Ahmad Khan, but all the neighbouring 
peoples call liim ‘ Alacha.’ Also one linds ‘Alacha ’ written in the 
Histories of i\lir KliAvand and of Khwand Mir, of Herat, and others.^ 

* Udrha is the Persian corruption oi' Ahicha^ and in tlio Persian texts of the 
T((rilJi-i-Ix(uhidi it is found written in this way; hut Aldjf/j Mr. Uoss informs 
me, wonld be prebn’able to either. In Mr. Shaw’s dictionary of the language of 
Eastern d’urkistan (p. 12) the Avord Aluck is shown as a proper name, but the 
author adds tliat it is also “a coinpreliensive name given to tlie tribes of Kuzziiks 
and Kirghiz, from some eponymous ancestor.’' Can this ancestor bo Sultan 
All mad Khan— a IMoghul ? 
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Aftov t]]('so oveiits, he carried on hostilities witli tlie I'/hcfi; 
Kazak, for the reason already stated in the stoiy of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. For Sultan Mahmud Khan liad, on two oec^asions, 
^•oiie to wai' witli tIk' Fzho^- Kazak, and had lu'on defeated on both 
oeeasions; on whicih account Sultan Ahmad Khan attackcMl the 
Uzhee; Kazak and utterly routed them three times. 

Wliatever they had done to his elder brother, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, he, in turn, did to them. Tie, moreover, kept Mo<i;hulistan 
under such strict supervision, that during seven or eight months 
the Kaimak and Uzheg were unahle to apiiroach the country. 
AVdien }i(‘ liad satisfactorily disposial of tln^ atfairs of Moghulistan, 
he turned his attention to the (|ues(,ion of Aba Bakr Jind Kashghar. 
In the year 905 (which is also the year of my birth), when lie came 
to Kashghar, he found that Aba Bakr ha<l gone to Yarkand, leaving 
Kashgliai- and Yaiigi Ilisar fortified, garrisoned and storeO. 
dOio otlieers of Mirza Aba llakr attacked tln^ Khan several times, 
both in the citadel of Kashghar and at Yangi Hisar, all of which 
would take too long to relate. At length, Sultan Ahmad Mirza ^ 
took the citadel of Yangi TTisar by storm, and after that, Kash¬ 
ghar being deserted by its garrison, who fled, ho captured that 
place also. 

He spent that winter in K^ashghar, and removed his family 
thither from Moghulistan. At the end of the winter he marched 
against Mirza Aba Bakr, in Yarkand. Mirza Aba Bakr would not 
come out of the citadel, and when they [the attacking force] saw 
that an entry was imjiracticable, they went up into the hills near 
Yarkand, to carry off the flocks and plunder [the country]. Then, 
having taken (piantilies of cattle and booty, they returned towards 
Kjishghar. But Mirza Aba Bakr, leading a powerful army out of 
Yarkand, went and blocked the Khan’s road in the mountains. A 
fierce battles was fought, in which, at length, the Khan’s army was 
put to flight. 11ie defeated Khan then descended to Kashghar, 
but being unable to remain thm-e, he fled into Moghulist.an. 

One year after this event, news of the victory gained by 8hahi 
Beg Khan over Sultan Mahmud Khan reached him. Brompted 
by brotherly love, he set out to offer his services to his distin¬ 
guished brother. Leaving his eldest son, Mansur Khan, in his own 
place, and giving him tin? style of Khdn^ ho took his two other 
sons, Sultan Said Khan and Babajak ILhan, with him to Tashkand. 
The two Khans met in Tashkand, and exchanged the salutations 
and formalities usual on such occasions. (An account of this 
matter is to be found in Bart IT.) In short, they discussed how 
they might fiustrate the plans of Shahi Beg Khdn, and finally a 
battle took place between the latter and the two Khans, at Akhsi, 
in which the two Khans were defeated, and both of them made 
‘ Should be Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
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])ri 80 iicrvS. Slialii Khjui, oLserviii^ tlie diiUes of tlio situation, 
permitted them both to n;tnrii to Moghiilistan ; hot th(} greater 
part of the IVIoghiil ho would not allow to depart. These 

two Khans went to i\Io^lmlistan, ]rissini>' thai winter in Aksu. 

I'There 1 Sultan Ahmad Khan was attacked witli so violent a 
paralytic seizure, that the du(5tors were uual)h^ to relievo him, 
and he died in the winter of the year 901) 1500-4]. (May Paradise 
he his dwelling.) 

Sultan Ahmad Khan was a very ndigions prince and a dcwoted 
Musulmau. He was viu'sed in the Holy Jjaw [ S7/nr’] ^ and most 
ol’ Ids alfairs were gov( 0 'ned hy it. ITo was a high-minded, though 
violent, Jiian and was distinguished for his daring. lie was 
intelligent, of sound judgment and modest. He was especially 
atfahle towards darvishes, and towards learned and pious men. 
During most of his life he granted })ensions to the poor, and gave 
away one-fifth of his income in charity. In his beneficence and 
virtuous habits ho had, in his time, no rival. He died at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

More will be said of him in the Second Part. 


CHAPTEK LXV. 

MANSUK KUAN (mAY HIS SINS Ml rARDONEl)!) 

He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, who, when lie 
went to join tiis ])rothei Sultan Mahmud Khan in 'Tashkaiid, set 
up Mansur, as Khan, in his own stead. 'Phis was in the year 909, 
when Mansur Khan was ninideen years of age. At his father’s 
death, his uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khan, left Aksu and came into 
Moghulistan. Mansur Khan tlien establislied his court in Aksu, 
where a dispute arose hetween himself and Mir Jabiir P>irdi, such 
as is wont to arise between rival heirs; and Mir Jabar Hirdi’s 
life became imperilled. The only means he could devise for saving 
himself, was to send off a messenger to Mirza Aba Ijakr [to ask 
him to come to his aid]. This was exactly what the Mirza would 
have prayed God for; so ho sot out for Aksu with an army of 
30,000 men. Mir Jabar Birdi hastened out to receive Mirza Aba 
Bakr. The advance-guard and scouts of the Mirza’s army were 
in readiness. 

When news of this reached Mansur Khan, he fortified Aksu, 
‘ Lit.: from tlie Shar* he derived no vexation. 
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and, leaving a garrison in its fort, repaired to l>;'ii and Knsand 
J\rir Jabar Ibrdi, as a mark of contidciiee, delivered over to iMirza 
Aba llakr tlio fort of Ucli, wliieh was his own resideneo and 
doinaiii. Tlicy entered Aksii together, took the fort by storm, 
and laid bands on all the treasure and liidden \v(\‘ilth wbi(;]i 
Sultan Ahmad and his people had amassed during twenty-live 
years. This, together witli the ])eople of Aksii, both IMogloil and 
peasant [rdyu/J," they despatched to Kashgiiar, Mir Jalur Ihrdi 
sending liis own family in front of all tlie rest, to prove his entire 
trust in j\Iirza Aba llakr : for ho looked upon a sliow of (‘onfidence as 
his sour(*e of s:ifety. IMirza Al)a Bakr asked him if that werci Ids 
tandly. lie replied: “ ddiere might bo difbculties in (he way of 
taking them in the laair of tlui paity, so they can go now. I 
will stay here a few days to pillage and plunder the surrounding 
neighbourliood ; then 1 will load your arm}' with booty, and will 
bring back both the l)0oty and the army to you, in Kashghar.’ 

The ]\Iir/a was pleased with this boast of IVlir Jabar liirdi, whoso 
family he took, with the rest of the peojde of Aksu, to Kashghar: 
wldle h(^ lefi, with the ]\lir, an army of 10,000 men, who W(‘re 
to lu'ing on whatever had been left behind. 

Mir ♦)a})jir llirdi led the Mirza’s army against llai aiid Kusan, 
making several raids into those territories, and carrying off the 
horses. When he caleuhited that the Mirz?! had arriv(*d in 
Kashghar, ho abandoned the army of tin* Mirza, which, frustrated 
and disa})})ointed, returned to Kasbghar, while j\lir .Jabar Jlirdi 
remained in (h(‘. ])rovinee of Aksu. 

These events were disastrous to Mansur Khan, and his j^osilion 
became very weak. Jlo rcpent(5d of having p(U’secuted [attempted 
to tak(' th(^ life of] ]\Iii' dabar lUrdi, who was bis mat(U‘Jial uncle, 

' One MS. reads and otIicrB Holli naines wlto used for the same 

jdace, as also /\(>s, Kucha, Knjar, oU*, ainl all appoar to stand for the modern 
Kiirhar of tlio 'J\uki-8peakin<^ inlmhitants, and Kuchc of the Chinese. An 
earlii'r Chinese name, liowover, ^\aH K^i-sit n. 

The neigh hour] mod of Kueliar slmws (rae('3 of very ancient civilisation; it 
must have Imen one of tlie cliief seats of IhKhllusm in tlastern Turkistan, and it 
abounds still in remains of Buddhisiie huildings, seulj)tures, cave dwellings, <de. 
It was ill this district that Capt. II. Ilowcr obtained, in 18SS, the famous hirch- 
liark Sanscrit IMS. described by Dr. lloernie in J A. S. B, vol. lx., pt. i, no. .‘i 
Tim book was dng out of the foot of whatappi'ars to ho an ancient “ chorti'ii,’’ of 
wliich several arc to he found in the Kuehar distiict Capt. Bower also notices 
tliat one of tlu'se “cliortens” is to hr; siaai on the north liank of tlie river at 
Kasiighar. d'ho. one out of whieli the IMS was obtained, stood just outside tlie 
subterranean ruins of a city called Mannal, whieli are situated about 1(1 miles 
from Kuehar, on the banks of the Shah-yar river. “ d’lio town,’* writes Capt. 
Bower, “must liave bcLn of con.siderabh* extent, but has been greatly reduced 
owing to the action of the river. On the clitts on the hift hank, high up in mid 
air, may be seen the remains of houses, still hanging on to the face of the clitis. 

. . . . I was told that other similar towns may be seen in the district” (See 
Proceedings K. A. S B., Nov. 1890). The liook was found by Dr. lloernie to bo 
w’ritten in the (bipta alphabet, and to date, from the sixth eontury A.i). 

- lidijnl, in this sentence, appears to mean the natives of the soil, as distin- 
guisbed from (lie foreign Moghuls. 
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ili (3 bi’othur of his uiotlier Daiilat Begum. In iJie moan- 

liiiK', news el’ Mir Jabar Birdi reached him. lie tlioreu})oii sent 
messengei’s to him, effering apologies. IFaving made a covenant 
with liim, lie l.irought him back and licslovved upon him even greater 
lavoiirs ilian his fatluu', Sultan Ahmad Khan, had dfino before him. 

iVftio’ the return of iMir Jab.ar Birdi to the court of Mansur 
Kbaii, (he affaiis (jf the latl.cn* assumed a more favourable aspect. 
At tliat time (lie jieople of the dilfermit tribes were engaged in 
hostilities with one another, and these, as far as was ])Ossible, he 
])acilied. This is a long story, and I do not recall furtaer details. 
In short, whil(‘ tluise things W(‘re jiassing, nows arrived of tlu' 
discord, in Mogliulistan, between Sultan aMahmud Khan and Sultan 
Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan. Thereupon IMansur Khan 
(altered ]\Loghulistan, and again met his paternal iiuele vSultan 
Mahmud Khan. At, this audience he also met Sultan Said Khan 
and Sultan Khalil Sultan, who were his younger brothers. 

After this division had occurred, Sultan Mahmud Kliaii was no 
longer able to I’cmain in JMoghulistan, being ineajxiblo of directing 
his alfairs there : so he rijpaired to j\Livara-uu-Nahr (as has been 
told) and was there slain. 

When JMansur Khan heard of Sultan iMahmud Khan’s expedition 
into the country [of jMavara-mi-Nahr], he marched against 

his brothers, who were in Aloghulistan with the Kirghiz and the 
rest of the JMoghuls, who had stayed behind. On his arrival, a 
battle took place in Oharuii Clnilak. The light was a tierce one, 
and ultimately Mansur Khan came olf victor. The two brothers 
lied to “///c ^ On reaching Andijan, the goviTuor of that 

]>laee put Sultan Khalil Sultan to death; but his brother, Sultan 
Said Khan, esi^aped to Kabul; all of whiidi is related in I^irt 11. 

IMansur Khan carried olf to Ohalish *'^ and Turfaii, all those of 
the Kirghiz, and other Moghul tribes, whom he found in Moghul- 
istaii. As the Kirghiz were the originators of all the revolts in 
Mogliulistan, he i)ut imjst of them to death by stratagem. A few 
of them, llo^vcver, tied to Moghulistaii. After this ho made in¬ 
roads on the Kalimik and was, as a rule, victorious. Thus the 
affairs of the Khan prospered; though from time to time, he 
nuT with opposition from the side of his brothers. One ot them, 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, twice rose against him and was twice 
subdued, without more being said ; however, on the occasion of 
his revolting a third time, he was seized and handed over to 
Yaraka Ataka, who received orders to put him to death. But in¬ 
stead of obeying, he hid Aiman Khwaja Sultan, telling the Khan that 

* Into whicJi viUyat—i.e. country or province—is not mentioned, either here 
or it occurs just above. In botli iiistancca it is probably Mavara-un-Nahr 

that is intended, though the word ap})ears to be used, in tliis and oilier Persian 
hooks, to denote any foreign country—as is the case in modern Hindustani. 

^ The modern Kara-shahr. 
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he had carried oiU hiri couunissioii. A year after this, Ihibajak 
Sultan, another brother of the Klnin, fled from him, and betook 
himself to Bai and Knsan. 

These two j)laces, since their destruction [virmi] by i\lir/a Aba 
Bakr and Jabar Birdi, had fallen into desolation and ruin. But 
Babajak came and cnltivahal the ground, and restored tln^ fort 
which had been destroyed. Then Mansur Khan came against 
Babajak Sultan, and in the first place, tried to bring him to terms 
of })eac(', but Babajak said: “How can 1 put any trust in you 
Aiman Kbwaja Sultan was also your biotlier, and yon slew him 
like an enemy: 1 have no longer any faith in you.” Then Mansur 
Khan re})ented of having killed Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and could 
make no rcj)ly. But Yaraka Ataka inter])osed : “ I had the pre¬ 
sumption to act in oi)position to your orders, and kept your 
brother alive.” i\lansijr Khan was very grateful, and on account 
of this action, raised ^ araka Ataka to a very high jank. lie then 
sent Aiman Kliwaja Sultan to Babajak Sultan, who thereupon came 
and offered submission to the Khan, and made terms of peace. 

In the meanwhile, news arrived of the victory Sultan Said 
Khan had obtained over Mir/a Aba Bakr, and of his conquest of 
Kashghar. Babajak Sultan sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Said 
Khan, who was rejoiced at his coming. (Babajak Sultan and 
Mansur Khan were born of the same mother; as were also Sultan 
Said Khan and Aiman Khwaja Khan.) This is related more fully 
in Part 11. 

Mansur Kbair stood in great fear of Sultan Said Khan, because 
he had been the cause of the death of Sultan Said Khan’s own 
brother, Sultan Khalil, and many violent disputes arose be¬ 
tween thiun. Mansur Khan was convinced that this would 
cause an eternal enmity between them, but contrary to his expec¬ 
tations, Sultan Said Khan sent an ambassador, with an escort, to 
his elder brother Mansur Khan, and bogged for an interview. The 
meeting took place between Aksu and Kusan in the year 912,^ 
in which Sultan Said Klnin declared his submission and obedience 
to Mansur Khan, and ordered the Kliutha to be read in the latter’s 
name; thus a complete reconciliation was brought about between 
the two brothers, as a result of which their countries, during a 
period of twenty yeais, enjoyed the most perfect peace and security. 
Any one, for example, could travel alone from Kamul,^ in Khitai, 

‘ The date 912 is wrongly irauscribed in all the texts. It should be 922, as 
is shown in the next chapter but one, where a chronogram for the event in 
queatioii is given, which works out 922—obviously the correct date—1516. 

^ Nowadays usually ealb d Kumul —sometimes Kamil. The modern Chinese 
name is Ilami, ns it was also at the time of the Mings, who were co(;val with the 
events here related. More auciemt names were T-(]u and Lehnu. Sir H. Yule 
mention.'^ a Ilisliop of Kumul, about the middh*. of the thirteenth century, and 
believes the phuM- to hav(‘ been a Nestorian Sec. ( Klaproth’s I'ahkaux UidorU^uts, 
maiJ; Yule’s Marco Polo, i., p. 213). 
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to Andijan, without liavin<>; any duties levied upon him; and 
would he lahen every night, as a guest, into some liouse |on tlie 
roadj. May God place these two just and riglitoous brothers in 
tlic (lardiiii of Paradise ! 

Dnriog the-o twenty years, Mansur Khan made st'vwal holy wars 
against Khitai, and always returned luauHnr [vi(;1orious]d Jn one 
of flies(‘ holy wars, iMir Jabar P>irdi met his deatli, as did als(j 
Pandagi Khv\aja Pajuddln Muhammad, d’iiis lattei’ Avas one of the 
Kliwajas of Kn>an, and was d(\scended from Maul.ina Arsliad- 
iid-Din, who converted (he Mogdiuls to Islam, as lias been already 
relat('(l. lie made his studies under Maiilana, Ali Ghaiian of Tns 
(u})on whom be mercy), and also s])cnt. much time in the com[)any 
of that Axis of Axes, Kliwaja Nasirnddin Ubaidullah, and partici¬ 
pated in the benevolent glance of his Holiness 

1 once heard from the lips of Khwiija Tajuddiu the following: 
“ 1 was one day visiting his Holiness, and was seated near him, 
when he remaiked that it was necessary to abstain from ‘doubtful 
morsels.’ I looked round the company, and saw they were all 
men of ]uety ; I was the only one present who was not an abstainer 
[an ascetic], and 1 took an oath that, from that time forward, I 
would eat no fo(xl that was not pronounced absolutely lawful by 
him. So have mo excused if I touch not any food at your table.” 
I have mentioned this to show wliat a pious and abstinent man 
Khwaja Tajuddiu was. He was in attendance on Sultan Ahmad 
Khan and Mansur Khan for fifty years, or ratlier these Khans 
were his disciples. And he accepted, during all this })eriod, neither 
offering nor gift, whether it were from the Khans or the Sultans 
or the generals of the army, or from peasants or merchants. The 
Khwaja occupied himself, also, with commerce and agriculture. 
And from these occupations there accrued to him, by the blessing 
of the Most High God, great wealth. And wliat urbanity did he 
not show, every year, towards the Khans and the Amirs ! iTe poor 
and indigent—nay, more, the peasant, the villager, the artisan, and 
the merchant, all prolited [by his wealth]. For this reason no one 
denied him anything, and all the affairs of the kingdom were laid 
before him in detail, lie was, in very truth, a great and loving— 
a generous and zealous man. 

In one of the holy w'ars against Khitai, he was slain before 
Mansur Khan’s eyes. (May God’s mercy be upon him.) When 
Mansur Khan had disposed of these holy wars in Khitai, he fought 
a pitched battle with the LJzbog Kazak at a place in Moghulistan 
called Arish,“ where he was defeated; and Sufi Miiza, who was a 

^ For somo roinarks ou thesi* wars, see Introduction, Sec. V. 

^ This AriAli in Moghulistan can hardly be traced for certain, though names 
such a.s Ari)», Arystyn, etc , often occur on the detailed Kussian maps of the region 
wbicli rejiresents Moghulistan. In all prohaiiility it was situated towards the 
custcru cuntinea of the Mt>gliul territory, ami can scarcely bo the aaiuo as the 
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Bogjik ;in(l the oilier iiiinist(‘r of tlio Kli.ni, was killed. Alter this 
event [Mansur] made lbw(a* expeditions Ironi (dialish and Tnil7ui. 

Snhseiiuent to the (hsith of Sultan Said Khan, h(‘ maiehed a-aiiist 
Aksu. dhvdee ho laihul and was olilii^ed lo rehir(‘, and in tin; yeai 
OdO he dic'd (may lb)d illumine his proof!) a,1 tin* a^c; of ahoni 
sixty years, tkxeept Yunus Khan, no oilier Khan of tlu' (dia^'hahii 
line atlained such an ai;(\ 1 te asec'iidc'd the tliroiu',’ in the year 

007, at the ai;(' of sixteen, and H'ii^-iu'd Ibity-threc' yc'ars. Ko othc'r 
(dupi^hat.ii Klian (‘Vc'r rei<;*n(‘d as lone; as this. Nor did any of 
the dloyhiil Ivh.ins eaijoy so lont;' a life' and it'i^^n. tie' adonu'd his 
days IVom the lii'st to the last with hh's.sinys and charitahh^ yifts. 
He ])assed the wliole of his time in jIk* study ot tlu'. holy law, or the 
readiiye; of iho Koran. I have lasard from his intimates that lu^ 
used lo s])(Uid about om^difth of his tinu'. in direetiipe; the atfairs 
of the States and all tlu', rest in ]>erusal of the Koran [///uruf],- 
prayc'r [dardf], the prescrihc'd prayers !//e///d;;], and in recutin^^ tlie 
names of (hal | y.-.dd/y. It would he hard to find any oiu' amoipii,* 
th(^ Padishahs, oi'C'Ven among the most pious mi'ii j dhl-i-snl/fJc], who 
disp(»sed of their tinn‘ better than he did. And in eonsiMpicnce of 
this he was blessed with a huig life and earthly happiness, such as 
no one Ijiit he, of his limy has ever enjoyed. May Hod bless his 
heavenly life as he did his days Ujion earth ! Amen. Oh Hod of 
both worlds ! 

He excelled in the conduct of life, in intelligcuico and prmb'n(a.\ 
and was skdlled in state management and the control and organisa¬ 
tion of armies. By his nature he was not at all addicted to the 
(Uistoms and ec'remonies of kings, or to the grandeui* and magnili- 
eonco of Khans, but rather tiied U, do without ccutniony, and to 
live as simply as possible. In no way whatever did he make any 
distinction between himself and the rest of his [leopha Ho kmiw 
the Koran by heart, and had a very accnratci /o'u^/er, who was belter 
veiled in the Koian than any one else in the country. His name was 
“ TTaliz i\lagas-i-sag.” ^ But in bis innermost nature, this man was 
so unbalanced and his acts were so revolting, that to mention them 
would be a reason f(jr withdrawing behind a curtain! It was 
under this man that Mansur Khan learnt by heart ilm Kaldm-Ullah. 
Some of his officers one day suggested, in ])rivato, to the Khan that 
Hatiz iMagas was not worthy to be his U'aelu'r, seeing that his mind 

Arish mentioned iii Part 11. (p. d7S) m connection witli Akdeum, as that places 
ajipears to liavc lain hc'yond the iiorth-AVcstern limits of Mogluihstan. (Sue note 
4, p. 378.) 

^ 3diat is to say, the throne of Aksu and Turfan. 

“ Tildudt —reading and meditating on the Koriin. Tlie Namaz means the live 
preserihed prayers or litanies of the day—the Arabic mldt. Ddmt literally 
iiK'ans "‘supplication,” and is used for ]jrivate, or spontaneous, prayer.—II. 

d'he name would mean “ tlui llaiiz of the ily of tlie dug.” A llilliz ia one 
who has committed to memory tho whole of the Koran. 
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was totally nil, soiiiul. . . Tims it is ovidont that M aiisni- Kliaii 
was a ivligi(nisly iiicliiuMl iiioiiarcli. Tie sjieiit the whole of liis 
life ill tlie liraetiee of Islam. 

lie lelt heliiiid iiiin two sons, Sliali Khan and .Aliihammad SiilLin, 
and one dangliter, AVJiom Snllaii Said Klian took for his son Kasliid 
Snllaii, as is mentioned in ]\irt 11. 


(dfAlTElt l.XVL 

Iliir KnAN, SON OF M \NSIJU KlIAX. 

At ihe end ol liis ! if*, Alansnr Khan had laissl his eldesi son Slnih 
hJi.iii lo I ln‘throne, wliile lie himself willidii'w lotlnma'l] (»r retire 
meiit. liis son snceeeiled to all his aiithoiity, and is at lids day- 
'.I.V2 I Id Id ; the leigningKlian in Ihirlaii and Khalish. lint in liis 
tiamtinent, of his fitlier’s adliorents, in his direetion of the Khana((‘, 
and in his regal ])roeeedings, he lias adopted dis[)h‘asing ways, and 
has heianiie noloiious for his had manners, of wliieli it is nnneees- 
sary lor nu^ to speak. Kvmi while his father Avas yet alive', la* had 
stained the gai'iiieiits of good Vi'pntation wdth the pollution of 
disohialienee', and he doi'S not now' legard the memory of his dis¬ 
tinguished father in tin; way that is heconiiiig and fit; nor lias he 
shown sueh signs of ]nety ami prosjan-ity as w'ould ho wmrthy of 
his good father. 

It is the practice ol historians toreiamnt everything as they find 
it, Avhetlu'r worthy or ninvorthy of nnuition. Tor it is not their 
ohjcmt (o write doAvn the good <jualitii\s of princes, and to omit all 
their iiad actions, hut rather to reproduce all facts without dis- 
(U'iniination, in order that they may leave hehind them a record of 
the ])eople of this world. Thus all men in })OW'er, as wxdl as otliers, 
reading their histoiies, may profit hy their advici', and may s ('0 
what have heen the various fruits and results of })iaiseW'Oi‘thy 
hahits, on the one hand, or hlanieahle actions on tlie other: also 
that thi'y may accept the hcssoii to Ixi h'arnt from oh,serving tlie 
w^ay in whiidi the memory of dilferi'iit princes has hi'on pieserved, 
and may, in short, imdine to good deeds and avoid evil Avays. 

^ i 111' rt‘in:ii]i(l('r uf this passage is unlit for translation. In JNu’sian it stands 
as follows: “ In Jlali/ Magas lailc ustiidi nist chi <lar gbniyat hi i‘tidali ast. Az 
jiiiiihi anki uia darin riizha lia niada gav'i girilta,-and Shagirdiyi Khan lini chi 
nmnasih hashad.” Kh:iu gntt: “Man azii Kalam-lJllah yad inikardaiu, nuida- 
gav li Yaz‘-i-hadaii yad nakliAVahain girift.’* 



Sulti'ui Said Klidii. 


(^JIAPTKir LXVn. 


Srij\N Ahmad 1\ii\n IhkI sods, ^riio cldt'.st was .Maiisiii- 

Kli.ln, of Avliom i liav'o Jnst s|)()l<(‘n. Xc\t to iiini raiiK! [skaiidar 
Salt.in, wlio dic'd ;i natural draili, aftc'V liis fatlicr. TIk'H caiiKi 
Sidt.iii S n"d Kli.ui, wlio was tourlMDU yoais of a^c'- wIk'U Siill;ni 
Ahmad Kliaii went Id i the assistances ufl his elder brother, Sultan 
3lalimud Klnin. lie had taken with him, on tliis oeeasion, two of 
his suns: namelv Sultan Said J\han and Uahaj.ilc Sultan. 

While the two Khans were together, Sultan Said Khan [sasscnl 
his days in the cell of instruction of my father, and umh'r th<‘ 
hindly protection of my uncle. ; TIun lasted i uj) to tin* time of the 
battle at Akhsi, between the two Khans and Sli.ihi Keg Klnin ( which 
has heen mentioned). In the flight which ('iisued, Sultan Said 
Kli.'m was stiuek by an aiTow in tins thigh, and tlie Ixaie was 
l)roken : so he threw himself onto a side ])ath.^ Aftei' tluj flight- 
and rout had subsided, some of the ])eoplo of that district found 
him, bu.t as Ins leg was broken, they did not r('mo\e him from 
wheie h(' lay. After a lew days liad ])assed, and hc' was almost, 
r(‘cov(*r(‘d, tlu'y took him befoie Shaikh Kaya/id, (iovc'rnor of 
Akhsi. An account of Shaikh Baya,/id and of his biotls'i*, Siiit.'m 
Aliimid Tambal, will be found in l^irtJl. Shaikli Kaya/id kc'pt, 
Sultan Said Khan in jn*ison. 

In the yc'ar following, when th(5 corn was high, Shahi Ih'g 
Khan again came against Farghana and Sultan Ahmad d ambal. 
Sultan Ahmad Tambal and Shaikh Ikiyazid, together with all tlu'ir 
bndhers, were put to death by Shalii Beg Khan, who then pos¬ 
sessed himself of Farghaiia. Sultan Said Khan, who was in i)rison, 
by the order of Shaikh Bayazid, was now released and eondueted 
bedbre Shahi Beg Khan, who tn'ated him as his own son, and being 
moved to pity at his sad condition, took him to Samaikand. From 
there he took him on his campaign against Ilisar and Kundnz, at 
the time when Khusrau Shah had just subjugated the })rovinces of 
Ilisar, Kundnz, and Badakhsluin. When he had brought this enter- 
])rise to a close, he again returned to Samarkand. He next invaded 
Klivvarizm. B)Ut on the occasion ol* this ex})cdition, the Khan fled 
iVom him and came into Moghulistan. Ho journeyed by way of 
lizun Aliimid as far as Yatikand.- His uncle, Sultan Alahmud 
Khan, was at that time in Yatikand; with him he passed a few 

' rai(jhula —side patli or shelU'rc'd nook.—K. 

See for this name note, p LSO. 



(lays, 1>iii (ilia]]}', w(‘ari(Ml Avilli ilui rai‘(.'l('.>s way in wliicli 

liis nn(‘l(^ condiictt^d tlu; jilTaii’s of tdio State, la* departed and ^^(!nt 
into Moelinlislau to vivsit, liis hrollua*, Siilt.iii Klialil Sult.iu, who 
was yovci’Jior of tlio 

1[(.‘ lanuained four years with his hiadlier, aiuouy tlie Kirgliiz in 
iMoghiilist/in. J)niin^ this jx'riod niaiiy i I’ansaciions took ])laco 
hoi ween Sultan i\Iahinud Klian, Mansin- Kliau, and these two 
hrolliers. ddu' la'SU11 of these pi’oeoedings w.is that Snlt.in Mahmud 
Kli.in found, on ae<‘ount [of tlio o])positioii ! of liis ne[)]icws, tliat 
li(', could no lonyer ](unain in IMoyhulist.in. So he wemt to sei'k 
Sli.'ihi T>(‘y Klnin, in ho]>es of kind trcatnient. lull. Slnihi th y 
I\h.in, as has Ixm n relat^al, ])ut him to death on \ le ri\a‘r (d 
KIi(*jand. When Saltan .Mahmud Klnin went abroad i to liJai/ttf. 
to \isit Sh.ihi lle^; Kli.in, theses two hrothers remained in Moyhiil 
ist.in .and th(‘. iviry'hiz country. In the meanwhile, n<'ws of the 
a|)])i’oaeh of j\Ia]isnr Kh.in’s army rcaehed them. For 31ansur 
Klnin had hat out an arm) from (.-Inilish and Turfiii aeainst his 
hj'otlu'rs, in oiahu’ to seize tin land of tlio Ixhirghiz ;uid 3Ioyhulist.iii. 
So Sultan S;iid Klnin ainl Sultan Khalil, haviiiy,- (adlected all the 
! liyht.IiiLi;] mmi of the KirL;hiz and th(^ .Moyhuls, took up a strong' 
position at .a ])laee (.Mlled ('liariin (dnik,^ rea<ly to receive the enemy, 
(hi llni lu-rival of .Mansur with his army, the sigual for Little was 
given, and Jiiially Sultan Said Klnin and Sultfin Khalil Sultan AViU'e 
ihdi'aled. 3Lansuv Klnin inadi'. the Kiigliiz nnueli into ('Inilish, 
as has been mentiom;d in tln^ account of 3rausur Klnin. Snlt.in 
Klialil SultaJi escapi'd from the light \vith a, eonsidm'ahle numhi-r 
of men, and came to Farglnina, [hoping] to fall in with Ids 
nm le Sultan 31ahmnd Klnin, and to lie kindly tio.iti'd by Slnihi 
Jleg Kdniu. Fut when he reached Aklisi he was put to death hy 
Jani l>eg Klnin, a cousin of Slnihi Beg Klnin, and governor (jf the 
eountry of Fjirglnina. 

Suit,-in S.aid Kli.in, for some time alter the battle, took to 
rohhiuy, hut events soon came about which rendm-ial impossible 
for him I’urMim’ sojonru in 3loghnlist,in. (Tlu'se evamts aie 
deseillx'd in l^lrt II. d'o avoiil iH‘])ctition tliev have only been 
given ill epitome berm]! In this state of ho[)eles.siies^ Snltfm Said 
Klnin went to .\ndijfm, and theuee to Kiilml, to visit his ( [iiternal) 
cousin B.ihar IVidislnili, the son of Omar Shaikh Mirzil, who 
received liim with honour and kindness, and w’ith Avhoiii he 
stayed for thri e years .at. Kabul. 

When Shall Tsiiniil [defeated and] slew Slnihi Ih'g Klnin in 
3Iarv, B.ihar IVidishah moved from Kabul io Kumluz, taking 
Sultan Said Khan with him. At this same time Say} id 3Iuhauimad 
Mirz.i, son of Mnliammad Haidar Mirza, and uncle of the author 

‘ Or Jarun Jdk — prolcibly the same name that at page l^.") va.^ written Chdriin 
ChdJdk. 



of tills liMory. Ainlijini ai'.l. dilx iiiy .I.iiii lu'y Siil(/ni niif, 

1 )U( ‘all i< ‘ 1 11 ] 1 is< ‘I I 11 last (T () I t ha (‘(>u 1111’^ . 11a Ilian sa i • I, 111 ass< a i ua i s 

to iiiloiiii D/ihar IMdisli.ih at what hi' had aahhwiMl. h.ihar 
rridisli.ih (hcnaijiaii siail SiiKaii Said Khan and what Maylnil 
^Viiins la' Iiad in his si'iviaa, la Andijan, t )n his ai‘ii\al tliaii', 
Sultan Said l\h:in was iaa(‘i\ad with aaiainany hy his iinal.* 
Sa\\id A1 nha iiiiiiad Alii/a, who also d(li\<icl oxoi (o him iha 
whali'at’ |h(' 1 ai 1 iiarv A''hiah ha had just siihjuyalad. TIk' Kliau 
shaw'ad iiiy IIIK la avi 1 V iiiaih af laaiaiii, and aaaaidiny (a 
tlu' anaiaiil Ma;yhill aiislaiii, canfaiH'd ii[i.>ii him tin' lllh' at 
Vliibhciji,^ whiah haaaina his liai’aditaiy alli< a. 

Alaanwdiila Alir/a .Vh.i Jlaki, hi\iiiy si'i, his haait- iijxni tin* 
kinydain of Faiyh.ina, ha»l aalha'li d an aiiiiy in K/mlayliar, and 
Avas all thi' road ta Andijan, ddu' Kh.iii inaialit'd aiit to ini'i't. liini 
Avith an army af laOf) man. d’lia two laraas aaiiia inla can tact at. 
a jdaaa aallad dhit'lni;hS ahaiit t,\\a> /’ar.sd/,'/rs* train Andij.in. l>y 
tha lialj) uf ({ad (Inil small hady at’ KVM» man avaiaaiiK' an army 
LM),(>(i() strmiy, atn'r a vajy liai-aa stniy’yh*, and in (*ans(M]nan<*a 
af this vialary Iha faiiia <-f Snll.in Sai<l Kh.in Avas astahlishad 
amany tha suiraiinding Sultans. 'I'ln.' U/lx'!.;' Siilt;ins from 

I'aiglnimi than l)aa,’an ta ass('mhh* on tha Inaxliis af Sainarkaml 
and dWslikand. Aftaiwvards, Ih-ihai’ lAdislnili aii^i^ayi'd tln-sa 
Snlt.iiis in a hattlo at ILisar Shadm.in, ami was Aiaturioiis. lly 
this A’iatary lia W'as ('iiahh.'d (a lid i\hi \ ai .i-nn-\ah r at' all tln^ 
L/diay, and ha liimsalf inaiintad tin*, Ihi'ani'of Samai k.ind. In th(‘ 
month af Ihijal) af tlu'- yaar 017, ‘ tln‘. Kh.in Avas aaain liianly 
astaltlishad in Andi jiin. In tin; < arly spiiny lAa/‘a//aj/ar | of t.ha 
sania yaar, tha ( /l)a;j;a^ain antaiad T.ishkand. ( haid I ll;di Kh.in 
advaiiaad in th('. diraatiaii of Hakh.ii.i, in tha m'i^hhan rliaad af 
ANdiiali ])laaa ha lim^lit a liatlla Avitli Ih-ihar P.idish.ili, Avlia liad 
aonia out ta a]>];asc him. ( haid IMIah Khan Avaas Adalariaiis, and 
Jlahar IVulishah latiri'il dali^itad ta Samai’kand, wdianai', Avith- 
drawing Lis family and all his l)('langing>, In^ Had ta Ilis.ir. Idms 
tha (Vd.)ag raaovarad thair ascamhmcy. ddio Khan ]-amainad in 
Andij.in. 

Ihihar Padishah, niaanw'hila, ajijiaalad ta Sh;lh Isnniil for a.^sist- 
anaa. d'ha lattar sant Mir Kajm, am* af his Amirs, Avith ()(),()()() 
im'ii, ta tlui IVnlishah, wdia having joinad his awn lroo])S ta tln si', 
marahad an Samai’kand. 1dia Klnin, in tha na'antima, having 

‘ 'J'liiit is, “ c'hirf at tin; liihc” Tliis titla. srciiis to hava ;i very (^Id oiu* 
iiiiioiiL^ tha Mogliiils, thdUi^li stiMUL,n-ly aiK'ii^h ilia woi’ds nhi^ luifi ia’a holli 
Tinkisli. At Ilia tiini' in (jiiastian liara—Avitliin tlia sixtf'aiilh ('(‘iiturv it aaiild 
liava ciirriad with it littla iiiura than ii nnniiiml olliaa, thoiiu^h at an a.-irliar jiariod 
till' I’lu^lnyi appears raully to liava ba('n ndar of his triha, and tha litla lhaii 
was p('vha))s ('«piivalant to “ Kin,i^ ” 

” I’raviously wiiltan TkI-IjhJ,- 

^ JuiK' or July, loll 



Sultan Said Khan. 


]i;n‘:iss(Ml ilio I'/,!x-i;'in il\n nrl;j,1il)nuv1i()(Ml of And j.!n,:ilso nniri’ln'd 
1()\v,(i''ls Sainai'knnd, and ('iicoun tni od Siiynnj Khwaja Klian near 
d'aslikaiid. AM lli(‘ otlna’ Klnins and Sultans liad ass(nnl)lnd jil 
S iinarkantl and llokli.ii.i to opposn Ikiltar IMdi.dnili. Ijiit in tin'- 
k.iltlr inaL- Taslilcand, Ix'i.wec'U tin? I\li,in and Stiynnj Kliw.ija 
Klian, tin' I'aiiK'i liad aMODincu and tin*- kiltci Tdod; aft('r a bard 
liybt, l ii(‘ Kk.in w as dc'fcalrd and Ik'd to Audi'did 

Vour si'rvaiM, tin' author of tin'. prr.M'nt history, haviiijj; taken 
h‘av(' of ikiha.r hadI'diah, at tln^ I.Inn', wiii'ii In', went i join .Afir 
Najm, ('iih'ia'd tin' si'Tvieo (d’ tin' Klnin, Avho wms in Andij;in, and 
had just sustained a defeat at the hands ot Snynn j Khwa ja Kli.in. 
In the s|trine;, tlio Khan wt'nt to the court of Kasim Klnn, wlu) 
was jiilei (d‘ tin} J )asht-i-Kipch.ik. At that, time, his aiiiiy 
iminheicd d()(),(**'d men. K;isim Kli.in r('e<‘iv('d him with so niiieh 
I’espi'et, and honour that tin Kli.in leiin'inherc'd it t ir yt'ai s a Iter. 
()ii his K'liiin fiom that visit., he distinyiii^hed me from amon;^; 
my ('([n ils with the eoinn'ci ion |///n,s*r'//n/-n/i of Knrkani. All this 
is !'(d it ("I in Jt'iid, I r. 

in tin early sjuany of the yc'ai ddO all the ^'real T^zhee; Siiltilns, 
with a V('i \ imnierons aiany of w;ri riors, advanced ayainst Ainlij.in. 
ddn- Kh.in, not dei'ininy it, w i^aj to olha- liyht, la-tiri'd into 
.Moyhnlisl:! 11 before the toreiyn army K'aehed Fai'yh.iiia. \\ ln*n 
In' aiii\’('d at ^ atilcind tin y held a eoiineil of war, and aetiin.'^ on 
the timel\ advie(} and [ler.snasion of my uneh' Say} id ]\ruhammad 
Mii/fi (who was firolher to M i I’/.a Ah.a llakrj, they mai <‘hed towards 
K/isht;har, wdn're, a ti'riahh} battle Avas foiieht, in wdiieh the army 
of that, plaei} wars routed and ohlii^a'd to retii’e wdtliin tin' fort, of 
K.isheliar. 'fho Jvh.iii tln'U marched <>11 Y.anyi IJis.lr, wdiieh he 
Ix'sieea'd fur thr(}(} months. At length the inhabitants entered 
into a ca])itulation Avith my umde, and delivered up the fort. 

On this lU'Ws reaehlnjj; Kash;2;har, the army that Avas in that 
town abandoned it. \Vhen tin', fugitives joined IMirzii Ah,a Ikaki* 
in \ ;i rkand, In' too resolv('.d on llight, and took the road to Khotan. 
ddie l\li;iii jiuisiK'd him to \ arkan(l, and then sent on ti*oo[)s after 
him, as fai' as the mountains (d* Tibet. Alueh booty in the shape 
of cloths, goods, e.itth} and burst's ft'll into the hinds of tin'Yroghul 
army (as is (le>erihed in tin'. St'eond K.irt). 

The aeeessiijii of the Khan to tlu', kingdom of K.ashghar Ava.s in 
Ihijah of the }'('ar At tin' I'lnl of that a\ inter Aiman Khwaja 

Salt,in, who Avas hrotln'i’ to the Kh.iii, by the same fitlnr and 
mother, e.anie. from ddirf.ln, as has been stated above. lie 
instigated and eneourgi'd his Amirs in tin} matter of the exter¬ 
mination of Alaiisur Khaii, explaining to thorn the d(.elin(3 of the 

' OiK' iAlS. h;is 1,0 llissjir,” hut Andijan is ohvionaly right Dr Ik'llc'w’d 

^IS apnuars to have had Andijan. 

" l\lay ami .fane, IT)! 1. 
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Ivli.-in's ])o\v( i,;iii4 <>n tln‘ rimilty tliat liad (‘xi-si-tl in 

.Moylnili.st.iii, in linns past, towaids th(‘ Kli.in. l>nt tln^ l\liaii 
said . “ !!<' is til*' < ld( r ])r<)lli(‘r : in foiaiicr linn-' I did not pay Lini 
(inn ivsiHct, .and consoipionlly hv ])iinisli<'d iiua I ()ii;L!,’lit on (liis 
acfouni (o 1)(aii' 1iiin no ('limits. d’h(‘ most liltinjj; l:]iin<i; lor me to 
do, is lo ajiolou^isi' to liim tor my sliorfoomine,s, and ollm’ him 
r('})aral i(tn for tin' })as(." llo I lion smit amliassadoi’S Ix'.aiin^ 
AN'oidsof ]H‘a<‘e and siilnnission. At this moss.aye, i\[ansiii‘ J\han, 
Av]iMS(' soul ]iad oonn' to Jiis lips, from foai- and forelxxline*, now 
rc'ooivod luuv life and joy witliout lioiimls, Iteoame in li'ar ami 
liemhlinjj:; to the confmamoi^ ' amAi/oi/U whioli was In'ld ])etw(‘en 
\hsn and Kusan. ddie Klein sliowial him <j;i(‘at honour, and 
ayna'd lo read th(‘ KlnitJxi and strike coins in Ids namm And all 
1 ho ill-hadiny that ho had formmdy horn(‘ Mansur Khan, In', now 
(hianyt'd to Inotlnudy .alfootion and ohodimioe. l^h’om this ]H‘aoe 
and rooonoiliation Ix'lwion the two lu'otlu'rs, n'sultod such soiuirity 
.and pros]au‘ity tor tlui pi'oph', th.at, any oiu' nii^ht travel alone 
het\N('en K.iniul or Kliil.ii .and tlie country of t'ari;h.ina, without 
])ro\ision for the jouiney and Avitliout liaii’of nndestatimi. Sonu'i 
ingenious })erson, to eommmuorate this ]x‘a<‘e, invimted the following 
elironogiam, “ Dff JuSikar lui — th.at is, \)T1. i d'wo jinnic'S 

in hajipiiK'ss.” | 

T]n‘ next year, wlieii i\luh:immad Kirghiz laid made raiils into 
lhirl<ist;in and K.arghaiia, and h.ad plumleied the AFusulmans, th(3 
Kh.an, in his (h'siri^ to protect Islam, looked u])on this action as ;iii 
insult. 11(3 th('iefor(3 set forth to .att.ack Muhammad Kirghiz, 
^^dlom he seizixl .and thiiov into ]»iison, when* lui reiuaiiuxl tor 
lift eon yea IS. 

In this I 1522 1 the Kli.an took his son Jhashid >Sult;in intoiMoghuK 
ist.in. fie subdued the whoh^ of Mogliulist.in and tlui Kirghiz, and 
.a numlxu’ of the pc'ople ol* i\Ioghulist.an sup]»oi ted Uashid Sult;in. 
Finally, on account of th(gsup(3ri(»rity (d” the iMangit,^ the Uzbeg 

’ 'flic iiaiM(‘ laa'c lond-'icd M<(Ngit is siihjrct to S(*v<a’al dilf rent i'(‘adin;4s, sacli ms 
M(nif<(LU, M((u'(th(f,vU‘ ; hu< tlaac cmu 1)o lUtIo doubt iliat (lio autlidr is jioiuting 
1(» tlio liabo of MoikjU or Mnu<jtit. d’la* woi’il oc(an's Mgioii ni roiiiK'ctioii wilJi 
I li(‘.'-Mine (\ oiit'i lo\v(a' do\Mi, tlioiiali it is lilt ro sjx'llcd dilloronl ly, (six']>. 1171). 
Mill it would siX'iii j)crnn.-s:bl(‘, on lii^toi ic;il ^nmiids, to a>suiii('i hat I ho I rib.d 
iiaiiio o! l/a?a//7 is iu(( udi'd. d’lu o' is liltk* to bo found on tlio subjoot of thos(‘ 
jx'oplo Abul ( dia/i t( 11.'^ us, n<nto .^hoi ll\, that tlioy dosi'i'inhxl from ('liinL;i/’s 
;■ raiidfatlna* Ilartaa Jvlian, wbilo b’asliid-ud-Din, ac<*ordin; 3 : to J'a’dinann, iin'ludos 
llioin III lii.^ list ol ‘Jllaolv Tatars,’ or tnlx's wlio wore oiKdiially lAlongols; but 
ln yuid tlioho, bri(‘f rob r( noos to tlu'iu, in tin- lalor iMiddlo A,i;os, tboy do not 
a|i[X'ar to havi! attia,otod niuoli altiaition d’lioy an; said to liavo lu'on 11 ]x'Oj)l<; 
alvin to tlio iVoj/a/, and at alxait llio period alluded to in tin; t(;\t (l.V2‘2) wore 
inliabitaiits of the Kijicbak sioj)j)C‘.s. d’boy an; knowai also to liavc* beeomo 
adlioronlhof Sbabi !>eg Khan shortly before this dat(', and it seems <init (3 jxissible 
tbai th(‘y may have ba<l siiilioic'lit power to expel ilii; l]/b(';j: Ka/ak from the 
I'dpoliak stoppi s, it' these weie their ('iieinies. At Ji lony siihserpu'iit date -ia 
t lie oiyhtoont h eoiitii i-\ —t la* d( .o-,ndaiits of these ]Vla,n;j^it rose in inllm‘ne<', till their 
eoa fs hi c.ono a rnliu y dynasty m I Bokhara. (See Ahnl (Mia/i Erdmann’s 

Ti itnuhrliin, [>|) ICS .-nul tcl'U; and S. \j. Pooh-’s Mif/ann. Dipun't ^ ]). 277 ) 
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K;iz;lk, l)oing no longer ublo to remain in tlio I)aslit-i-Kipc;li,ilv, 
(*;imo over Into i\r(^glmlis1:in, to tlie number of 200,000 persons. It 
was im))(>ssibl('. to resist tbom, so Ivasliid Sul bin retired with his 
men to K.ishghar. 

iAleauwhile tho Ivhan invaded Tladahhslian, and eom^iiercd half 
of it, which is, to this day, subject to the governim'nt of Kashghar. 
Tliis is a long story. The disputes thai. aiose out of the claims to 
its inln'ritanco made l.>y Shah llogum (who has been nieiition('vl) 
ar(i related in I^irt. 11. of this History. 

Kliiin twiee invaded lladakhshan, one*' in the year 02o and 
again in [l.MO and 1520—150 i. In the year Odd the Khan 

s('nl ni(‘, with Ibashid Sultan, to lialiir, which is a countiy of 
iniidels /wi//r/.s7da], btd.wcen Ha-dakhshan and Kaslimir,^ wlcaa' we 
eoiiduct(al su(‘C('ssfully a, holy war \(j]iuzai\ and i .‘turned vielo- 
rious, loadt'd with booty and covered with glory. 

A short tinu; after this, it came alxnit +h it sonu.^ malicious and 
imjiure d(‘vils set up Aiman Khwaja Sullan in Aksu. This town, 
which from the dat(‘- of the conquest of iMirz.i Aba Hakr (000), 
to th(5 year Old, laid been in a state of ruin, was now r(d)uilt by 
Aiman Khwaja SuUan. 

Th(^ Khan sent me, togoth(‘r with Tlashid Sultan, to Aksu, whence 
we drove out Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and sent him to Kashglntr. 
Then, having set in order his military and civil atVairs, 1 lel’t 
Ihishid Sultan in Aksu and re-enter(‘<l th(‘- scrvie(‘ ol‘ the Khan. 
Aiman Sultan was des])atchod to Hindustan, where he died a natural 
d{‘ath. At the end of the yc'ar OOS [1532 | tln^ Khan made, a holy 
war on the iutidel country [/vu/ir/s/uM j of Tibet,“ sending me 
lorward in advance of himself. I had taken several of the Ibrls 
and sul)dued most of tho country of Tibet, by tho time the Khan 

* Puthir or Uolor iiicladod Hunza, Nngar, (olgii, Yasiii, ('hilral, iCc , as will Ix' 
SccTl fui'lluT on, ]). 3S,') 

It riiay hi; iiotc'd licit', thal. Hit' only iianu* for th(! province o' Laildl: ever used 
by Mii'za Haidar is 7V/x ^ In tlii.s lu' is at onti with all the 'ruiki-spea.king 
itiliabitaiits ol ('eniral Asia, down to the jireseiit tlav d lu' word or niort; 

]>iopeily bo,-bo/.s‘, is a purely loejd out* 'J’lii' inconvenient ('ireiiiiisla,net', hnwrever, 
1.^ Unit lliinuglioiit tile 7hr//.7/-/-/o/.s///d/ tin' nann' of 77/>et is applied not only lo 
bodt//;, hilt ft) (he w'liolc (tf till' jiroviiit'i's ninlor the rule of the jtrit'hllv go\( in- 
an nt ot ba.S'.a -that i.s, fo l,h<^ region gt'iierallx Known in Jhirope as TVx f In 
I’e.nliiig tlie 7Wr/A7c/-/ons///(//, thori'lort', it is iioe(*.''sary lo disi'i’iininali'Ix'l wocii 
and Pihrt proper, on every oeea.sioii that the word oei'iirs In tin' pre cut 
inslanet' tJi(. antlior is sjx'aking of fxidnJ: onlv. 'I'ht' provmet' o( llalti'laii 
(called ahvays hy unr author JiaJli)^ which is situated to the norih of Ka-hniir 
and west ot L(((l(il,\ is know'ii as Lifilr Tibet in all the neighbouring regions, and 
to nio^t Orienlal Avriters; wlule Ladal is sonietiini's termed (V/vid Tihrf by way of 
distinction. Tin* .lesiiit missionary Di'sideri, in tho 3IS narrative ot his travel5 
tinring the early pait of the last centnry (in ]>osst'ssion of the. Hakluyt Stieit'l.y) 
nt'arly always refers to Balthtan, as “tho lirst Tibet,” to hadnh' as “ tho sootmtl 
d iht't,” autl to Tibet jiropor, or Hassa territory, as “tho thirtl d'ibot.” d'ho wortl 
7 Vx 7, it may bo added, thougli st'Idum or novi'i* used by the nativi's of any ot the 
dhbtdan jirovinoes, is of purely Tibetan origin, as cx]>Iaim'il by ]Mr. W. \V Ibit'k- 
Inll in the Journ. lU. As. T^oey, for Jan. 181M, p. b. It has come to Kureiie, 
bowoyer, tbrongh bentral Asia* 
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caiue Tip Avilli ]U(‘. Tli(‘ two armic'S to^'oHior loriiK'd a, lualy ol 
oOtiO iiiL'ii, wliioli w'as a lar^or iniiiilK-r oi people iliaii all d^ln-t 
could suppoit ill wiiitTu- tiin(‘. So tlu‘ Kluiu saw lit to siaid me, iu 
rompany with Jskaiidar Sultan, lo Kaslninr, ^sutll dOOO nu'u, Avliilo 
lu‘ liinisidf* proceeded to Haiti, A\djich is a province hctwcTUi Tila't 
and Haliir. lie spent the winter tlnuis luii^agcd in a holy anjii’, 
and in the spring aeturned to Tihid. 

1 entered Kaslimir lliat winter, and at tlie end (d tlu^ season ^ 
fought a pit(di('d hatth‘ with th(‘- kings o(‘ the country. 

Hianks to the j\lost High (tod, I came olf victorious, and e\t(U*- 
niinated the whole army of Kashmii* and tin* kings. I might also 
have subdued tlie wliohi of the country, had it not been for some 
of those malignant persons who, by their words and actions, 
throw things into disoiahu’, and who rtmdeii'd the furtluu’ icdindion 
of th(‘- country impossible." IVaee was made with the kings of 
Kashmir, and tluj daughb'r of Muhammad Shah, the Padishah of 
Kashmir, was given iu maniage to Iskandar Sultan, wliih) the 
KJudha was read and the coins struck in Hk' Khan’s uaimn All the 
wealth of JCaslimii’, tliat it was possible lo collect, was brought, in 
the sjiring following that winter, to tin' l\han in dhbel. d’he 
Khan, on my leturn, honoured me with evi'ry mark of royal benc- 
volenc(3 and favour, and smit me to Lh's.ing, whiidi is the KUdu 
of ]\hitai and ddbot,"' while ho liimself set out for Kashghar. 

' 'fli(' wiiilcr (•! :> 

* 'I'lie, aiitlior is l(•^c^rillg to “inalignani jHasons” in l»is own eaiiii)—/.<' l(j on (3 
Ali 'fagliiii and ollicrs of the iMoglmls, as will kc soon in Cha]> cii. of llio 
Soornid Part. 

^ [irsamj can lx* no other than La.s.sa, under a eorrii])tion of tlie Cliiia s (3 nanu s 
of the two ohief or e(aifial proviners of 'J’ilud—viz , Ilh and 'Txainj, 'these j\\o 
names are nearly always coupled, and ns«-d togetlu r to (hnoto 'I'lbet propca* as a 
wliole, so tliat jMir/a Haidar, hearing them paiu il in tliis way - Itu-Yso/zf/” 
a])])lied them to the capital city instead of to the <-oiintiy N<»thing is nu^re 
eommon among Asiatics than to giv(‘ the namo of jhe, connlry to its chief town, 
or to employ the name of the eajhial lor tin* country at huge. In this c.i."!', 
iMirZii Haidar i.s oiil\ using what niav he ternual the ollicial (Jliiinsi* designation 
tor the eountry, at tlie tinu* ho wrote', for during the Ming ]>ei iod, as well as 
during that of the Moimols (which jereceded it), llu-VVoue/ or iru-^.’-/.so/n/ was 
the name ter Tilx't which had hi'i'ii a‘lo|)te‘d in tlu' olUeial hisloru s aiul geo¬ 
graphies. I,liter, tin- name hceanu* ehangeel into/SV-VVouj/, or We stern YVec/g, 
and Tibet is Kne)wn to the C’hinese eif (he* pre'se-nt ela\ hy this eeanhinalion. d’lie 
twe) outer ])ioviiie'es e)f I.a.ssa-govenied Tibe t a.re Ju'uu, lying tei llu! e ast of Ifn, 
and Ngai'i tei tlu' neirlh-west e)f All the* e'euiniry te) the* north of flAcVseu/e/ 

aiiel N(f(U‘i is usually fnowu as C/tang-fdn, or the* Neirthern I’lain—aii e'levateet 
eh'seilate regiein with wdiieh the; J^as.sa gove'rnment se'e nis se-areely tei e*e)iu*ern itse lf. 

Wlieii IMirza Ilaielar speaks ol’ Pyw-eoa/, as the; “ Kihia’'--tlu* e'Mieesnre', the; 
]K)int of aeloratiou—eif tlu; (/hinese and 'I’ihe-tans, he; eemhl not luue* inelie-atcel 
J^assa more elislinctly, although fiirtlu'r em, in the* Se'ceaui Part, lie gives some; 
aelehtiemal jiartie-ulars e'emceTiiing Ihxoiuf, whieli cemld ajiply te) ju) e>ther phu'o 
than Lassa. His spelling of the name has arisen from tlu'elihiculty, which e\e'ry 
IN'rsian or'fuiki sjie'aking A.siatic finds, in pronouncing tlu; combination h —a 
elifliciilty just as formiela])lo as the jirouunciation of the xt. ^Jdio inse'rtion of tho 
lejtter r, toe), in foreign names, is not an uncommon practice with Pe;rsian writers, 
as A linn- for Amn, Manrhar for ^laTichu, etc. (Comp. Pretschneider, ii., i)]). 2d-4 
221, cte.) 
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At ilio iiiiio of ]»is Jiri’ival [in lie iuid 'dc-coiik' v( vy weak 

Mild iiiueli rediKted, liom dain-f/irid Jnid during* llio whole ^xoiod 
of his sojourn in Tibet he nevin* quite recovcn'd. Nevertheless, 
lu' was ohll^qul, ninh'r any cireninstaiiees, to make the [retnnij 
jonriK V. ^\dl('le he leaelual a spot when*, (l(tiit-(jiri was prevalent, 
Ids pious soul to('k flight to the regions of llui hlessetl. This was 
at the elose of the year All this is tidly ] elated in Part li. 

oi‘ I his llistojy. 


(dlAPTMlt LNVin. 

e)\(lj;NlN<. 'Mil-: LAIJDAI’.LK VIllTUKS A\l> U VIM': ATI'Al N AI l!:N'i'S OK 
SUL'l y\ SAID KIIAX. 

SlUJ'AX S\iD Kiiax was a noble, ha]»py, and j)rosperoiis ])rinee, 
and was adorned with acajniri'inents and <j;ood (pialities. lie A\as 
nearly foity-eight years of aya^ wlnui h(i wimt to take ii]') his abode 
in IIk*- dwellings of God’s nuavy. llis eonduet ot life was iire- 
lu’oaehable, llis conversation was Inith graecfnl and eloqneni, 
\\ h(dh('i‘ in Ihirki <n’ in Persian, and when he showed favonr to 
any one, hci iiscmI (o blush bidbre speaking. I hi was always 
gay, o|)i‘n-heart(‘d, generous and alhadionate. Por exanij)le, a 
eeitain .Maksud Ali had struck the Khan in the left shouldei* 
ith ail arrow, in some liatth;; | so 8i;v<‘re was tlio Avoundl that 
tin; Klein sulfeJed fioin it for two years and marly died ol it. 
Dining lli(i time of his sutf(‘ring, some men eaptured Maksud All, 
so that the Khan might Avreak his vmigeanee upon him. Put 
^vlieii he was bi'ought before the Khan, he tn^atc'd him kindly, and 
though lu‘ had only one garment by him, gave it him. lie al>o 
took him into his (jwn society, and made him his eom]>aTiion, 
saying; “1 was vexed, but thou art welcome \ ful‘ ani((di]S JOid 
they continued good friends the rest of their lives, lie performed 
many similar acts ot generosity, several of whic^h av ill bo lound 
reco]*ded in Part If. llis liberality reached a high degiee of lier- 
feetiim. I was twenty-four years in his servicie Such was his 
munificence that his household supplies wiue sonu'times (juite 
exhausted, and the royal larder was some days so empty, that he 
would go and take his meals in the liaram. Kor the sanu; ri'ason 
his expenditure excciMed the revenue of the State. 

’ 'riio word liero is (htnufir —lit. bn'atli-seizing or choking; hut the luidady 
tin; writer i)oiuts to is that of sliortiK'ssof hrc'atlnaiul otlicr distressing symptoms, 
l)roducc(l hy the, rarolied air at great altitudes (Sec note, j). lid) 

‘ TJic yckr ‘)3‘J ended 2d .Inly, Iddd. 



1 To was also greatly (listiiiguislied for his hriivery. I ^vas ])res('nt 
at an allacdv wliioli was leal hy him in person, and liav(^ (h'serihed 
it in Part 11. 3I()7-(a)vcr, I m-vt'r saw his (ajiial as an arclier, 

among all th(‘ ^loghul, I'zheg, or Phagliatai UliiSy (dtlun* l)(3roi-o 
or siru'o. [ ]iav(‘ myself seen him slioot s^wen or (‘ight arrows in 
succession, witliout missing his mark. W hen hunting deoi*, liai’cs, 
or gaun3 lu'rds, he would never fail to hit tluMii with his arrow. 
And in the h.attlos lui fought against tlu^ Kirghiz and others in 
3Ioghulistan, he hceanie eelobrated for the way lie discharged his 
shafts into their midst. CJoiierosity such as his T have seldom seen. 
On one occasion, an assassin came and sought to take his life, but 
not finding an opportunity, stole a horse from the Khan’s stable 
and rode olf. lie was (.‘aptured on the road, with the horse, and 
brought hack. The prisoner said to the Kh.'in : “ I came on a 
mission [hhov/l, but (u)uhl find no opportunity of cai’ryiiig it oiit, 
so 1 said : I will take a horse from the Klnin’s stahh's, then 1 shall 
at aipy rate ha\’o done something.” The Khan’s men all wished to 
kill him, but the Khan said to mo: “Hand him oviu’ to your 
servants that tluy may take care of him, and do with him wdiatever 
you tell them.” Wlnm th(3 people had dispersisl tin*- Khan said 
to me; “Asa thankolTcring to God for having p]‘cs(‘rved mo 
from that man, give him the horse ho stoh‘. from mo. Then tell 
A our men to lot him secretly out of the camp, so that when ho 
returns to his fellows tliey may not look u 2 )on him with con- 
tem 2 )t. Thus the 2 >oor man Avill, in a measure, have executed Ids 
mission.” 

Further, T never saAV a more accurate reader than the Khan. 
Tlowever faulty the orthography might be, he would lead olf v(‘i>o 
or 2 >ros(^ without hesitating, in such a wuy that listeners might 
su])])()so he km5Av it by heait. Tie wrote Talik ex(‘ellently, 

and his spelling in Turki and Persian Avas faultless. He also 
com2)osed letters [itisha] well in Ihirki : other ])eo])lo could only 
have comj)os(Ml them Avith great dilliculty and a])p]ication. J have 
laiely met with such powcu* and capability in Avriting verse [s/oVl. 

I to noAuu* said jxK'ms by heart, but in assemblies and social 
gath('i ings, if any collccti -n of odes \ <h'nin\ that Avas at hand was 
op(‘iuMl, and he AA'as given any nictie and rhyme, h(i would ext(an- 
pojisc a ])ocm. Tf ho rc])eated a juaun once or tAvic(*, eveuybody 
could la'inemher it; but he Avas not pleased if any one made a copy 
of it. 

I have rcmembenMl, and hero rciArodiicc, some of the extenqiore 
2)oems which tlic Khan recited in tlie assemblies. | Turki verses 

... .i 

1 only once knew him make Amrses in Persian.^ 

' Tb(i author cites one “Bait” of the Khiin’s P(irsiuii verses, whioli, however, 
is omitted in the Iranslatioii. 
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Ho ])(n*f()i’iiiO(l oil tlio and tlio sihfartf, and tlic cliaridra, and 
tlio (fli(U‘h(il'^ 1)11 1 l)ost ol all on tlio rlidrtdra } Jfo had a sound 
knowlodgc ot bono-cutiing, and was sldllod in making arrows. 


CHAlTFdt LXIX, 

Ar.DliU llASIlll) KHAN, SON OF SlFI/l’iN SAID lvll\N. 

Ar Hiis (lair of ‘Joo,- Abdur Jbisliid, the most (^xoollont son of 
Siill.in ^Said Ixbaii, is on tlio throne of tbo Khans, and I (your most 
d('S[)ioahh‘ slav(;), i\luliamniad Haidar, have insorihod and adorned 
my liistory witli liis glorious name, d'his kijolc, boginning witli 
an aiuamnt ot ddighluk dhmur Khan (wlio was the lirst among tlio 
]Mogliul Klnikans to bo converted to Islam), down to Sultan 
^ unus Khan, is compiled IVoni oral tradition and contcm[)oi*ary 
ancounts, when they have not bi'cn found coiitradiclory. Conllict- 
ing traditions have been omitted, on account of their probable 
inaccuracy. The history, from Yunus Khan down to the end 
of the reign of Sultan Said Khan, has been fully triaited of in 
J^irt Tl. J3ut. in Part T. I have only given this portion of the 
history in epitome, as it is long, and much ropetilion would not 
embellish my work. 

As, however, there is no account of Abdur Kashid Khiin in 
l^lrt JT., it is lilting to give it in tliis place. 

At the time when the Khan [Sultan Said] was in IVIoghulistan 
with his brother Sultan Khalil Sultan, IMansur Khan also entered 
that eountry, and a battle was fought Ixdwecn them at Cliarun 
(dialak, in which the two brothers were })ut to ilight. After being 
routial, they found that the}^ could no longer remain in Aloghulistaii, 
so they letiicd in distress to Andijan, where the Kliaii was ])ut into 
eoidiiuaacnt. J>ut he managed to esca]){‘, and wont to Kabul, 
lu'rc his cousin Ha bar Padishah Avas. (All of this is related in 

^ J'l ‘tW, tlio Arabic name, Avhcnce onr word Lute. Either tlio Sih-larn, a 
IliDH'-stringed instrument, or the Chdrtara, (ma of four strings (tlu) tctracord), 
may ho the original of the Einoj)oan guitur or cithar; but it is not clear from 
Avliicb name the word guitar has desc<‘ndcd. Either one could be the jjarent. 
]3adgcr’s dictionary gives tlie Avonl kitdrah for (juif(n\ but it is possible that tlie 
Ara])s adopted the guitar (as they arc known to liavc adopted tlio lute) from 
Tersia, and with the instrument, probably, the name The (ihachak, according 
to the dictionaries, should be a kind of violin—or, at any rate, a stringed 
instrument. 

‘ Tliat is, ir)4b A.D., when the author was composing liis history. 
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Tarf. II.) 41u‘ inotlu'r of Alxliir li’nsliid I\]i;'m was oiio of 1li()S(^ 
Avlioni liis lallicr liad luai i tla'y waa u in liis 

servi(‘('.^Sho w"as w itli flic Kliaii wlinii Avas tlirowji into prison 
in Andij/m, hnt, tlio nialii;nanl. liad s('])aral<'(l lier IVoin tlio 

I\lj,‘i)i, 1 >y wdioni .s1i(3 was sfwaai inonllis wn'th child, of lliis sanu', 
Ahdnr liashid Klian. A\’]i(‘n t,li(‘ Ivlnin joined Ihil.ar I^idislia Ji at 
Iv;il)id, ncwvs reached Idm tliaf his servant was del i vi'ri.'d of a, son. 
4’ho Ivlnin told tins nows totin'- I’adishah, Avho said lo him : “(^ili 
this hoy Ahdnr liashid, lu'canse it rhymes Avitli Snllan Said 
lAlian.’ A]id this is the origan of (he name of Ahdni* loishid, who 
Avas his fathei’s sneei'ssor. 

^VJien my nnele, Say} id Arnhaaimad l\Iir/a, Ava'iit to Farehana 
and attaek('d the hzheg* ninh'r Jani Snlt.in, he elearcal the 

eonntr\' ('iitirely of ['zhi'^i;' impnrilies, and sent ;i inesseni^er (o tin'- 
Padishah in Jvnndnz, wdio hronyht him ha<'h Snltau Said Khan. 
A])dnr Pashid Khan had fallen ijito the nnc'lean hands of tln*- 
Pzhey, hnt in cons(M|ii('nce of tlu'sc^ siieeess(!s, he K'ooAaned his 
lilxn't}' and joined his nol)le father. When my sist('!‘, llahiha 
Sidtan Klninish, ('amo from Samailcand, the Klnin nnn'rii'd In'r, and 
entrusted Ahdnr lhashid Snltfin to lier (‘aie. She r('.ir(Ml ]jim Avith 
mothei'ly attention and love, and Amir (Ihnri llarl.is was ap])ointed 
his L^oA^eriior [Afahegj. Jle w’as at that time three' years of ae-i'. 
i wo years lat('r Amirtilinii Pnlas di('<l, and aceoidiiiL:; to the 
iM<\jj;'lnd nsae-e, his ofliee Avas eiven to his nmde, Ali iMiiak Parlas 
Khan. Plnis Ali iMirak llaidas Avas apj)ointed Atiihee- (o Ahdnr 
Jiashid Sultan, and ihe (*har^e of liis edin'atioii Avas edvi'ii to 
iMaidaiia iMnhammad Shirazi, a learind and nohle-mitided man, 
wdio [lassed all his Aadnalde life in the service of the iMoi;'hnl 
Khakans. Jh' w'as chief jnde-o [ Sadr-l-Stnl/ir 1 at tlio (*onrt of Sultan 
Said Kli.in, Avhere In^ c\ercis<'d j^avat intlncncc. 

ddiis iManl.ln.i anus in trntli lh('/ u\t.ihe<;’ of Pashid Stdhln, Avhile 
Ali Alirak Parlas hehl lh(3 ofliee only nominall\'. 

Ihashid Snltiin Avas horn in th(3 year Old j IdO'.l-lO’. In 0‘J(S, 
Ashen he wais thirtt'cn y('ars of ae;(‘, th(3 Klnin hron^ht him into 
:\i oghnl istaii. 

When Khalil Sultan wn*ns kilh'd hy J.ini Peii; Sult.in at Akhsi, 
his son P.-iha SidlaiiAvas still at tln^hreast, and like Ihishid Sultan, 
Avas kept a })risoner by dani IKi; Sultan. At the time Avhen 
Parghana wais subdued, he wets hroUii;ht to the Khan, Avho came to 
love this nephesv more dearly than lie loved his own childr(‘n. He 
i;ave the child in charge toKInvaja Ali Ihihadur, who h;id forjnerly 
JA'inh'iA'd great services to Sultan Said Khan, and a-p[)oint('d tlui 
KliAva ja, Ataheg* to Paha Sultan. Tlio Khvvajji was a Aloghul, and 
had spent most ol his life in Moghulistaii; he Avas vc'ry di'AUited to 
that eonnti’y, and was ahvays longing to bo there, Por this rt'ason 
he begged the Khan to give Mogliulistan and the Kirghiz country 
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lo Sultym, sayiiii;' tliat ]io would tMk«^ [tlie l)oy] to 

jMo^liullstaii, luid would arrange the aflairs of t]u 3 Kirghiz and of 
i\Io<_^linli8hiu. ddio Klian consented to this, and Avishcd to send 
I tlu'in ] olf. ^ly uncle, sineo he was latlier-indaw to n,il»;i Sultan, 
did not overste[) tln^ hounds of loyalty, hut as In^ disapproved of 
the plan, he ie})res(Uited [to the Khan] that th<‘, ^logliuls had an 
unl)ound(d loV(i tor Mogliulishin. If ll.ilia Sultan Avcre once 
('slahlislied in that country, all the, .Atoghuls Avould want to live in 
Alogliulistan ; if ihe-Klian l‘orhad(‘ llu^ undertaking, Kaha Suli.-in 
Avould h(^ oltiUided ; whil<‘ it lu‘/ did not lorhid it, the (h‘partur(^ of 
tiie p(M)ple for Moghulislan woidd he a soiiieo of injury to the 
Kli.in; iniuK anxiidy AVould Ixi caused, and tlie situation would 
give ris(^ to many ditlieultii'S. “Tint if, i^he went on to say 1 Ivashid 
Sultan takes him there, lie is your soji, and it e.aii do you no h.irm 
for the peopk; to follow him. Ev(*n if evil should result, you havij 
only to eontiol him- a eours(‘which (ia.nnot injure him. Although 
Iiasliid Sultan is very young, it is advisahlc tlnit lie should go into 
Moghulistan.” 

No oiu' su])[)orted my uncle’s o]union. 31irz.i Ali Taglnii in 
particular supt)orted the side of Ikiha Sultan. 

In tlu^ me,anwhil(% Kliw.ija Ali Kahadur died (a natural death 
so that, the, proposal was entirely ahandoned, and the Khan’s 
attention Avas turned to Ka^liid Sultan, hut hoatiMl discus-ions 
eonst.antly arose concerning that matter. iMy uncle did his utmost 
to settle the a flail s (.)f liashid Sultan (|uietly, and represential [to 
the Khan) that th(3 right course to take Avas to release Muhammad 
Kirghiz fiom pi’ison, Avhere lie hml now ))een for a long time. lie 
should [my umde^ said] he brought out; a scleetion should he 
ma(h‘ from among the i\loghuls Avho had lloidcs and hci’ds and Avere 
desirous ol* returning to iVloghulistan, and thesi^ accompanied by 
sonui of the great Amirs, should all he sent off [to iMoghulistanj 
together. 

Kimdly tlu^ Khan approved my uiude’s plan, and carried it out as 
had been suggested. 

Having created i\tirza Ali Taghai i;ommaudcr'in-chief, and 
ap})ointcd Muhammad Kirghiz, Amir of the Kirghiz, he sent them 
away. Just at this time Ali i\lirak Karlas died, and Avas su(;cccde(l 
in tlie service of Kashid Sultan, by his son Muhammadi bin Ali 
Mir.ik Karlas; he also accompanied the c\j)edition. 

Kinally, at the insistence of my uncle, the Khan gave to Kashid 
Sultan one-third of all his regal iiossessions, Avhether in men, 
soldiers, money, tents, or felt dAvellings [Z7uoy/JAJ, and despatched 
liiin into ]\Ioghulistan. On the day of the departuie of ihishid 
Sultan, [the Khan] sent to the haraiu for all his accoutrements, and 
said to me : “ Fasten on his sword and quiver for him, and help 
him to mount his horse; it may he a good omen, and in the art of 
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w.ir ]\r sli.ill ln‘ your jnipil.” 1 ixTloniUMl l]n‘,s H(_‘rvic(5, and 
Kh.iii liiiiis(‘lf, htood ii}>, iv[)(‘at(Ml sc'voral linu's tli(' Kf/ZAa/ 

and t])(‘ 7 i said: “ J)n not f-liat iL Avas Mii’/a IFaidar wlio 

lirsl lasfriK'd on yonr sword lor yon, and lliat yon ai’o Ids ])npil ; 
slionld any oiu' ask yon, Avdioso ])n|)il aro yon in tlu^ art of war, 
Avliat aiisANcr Avill yon inakt‘’ Joishid bnltan replied ; “|I sliall 
say i tliat I am tlu^ piqnl of siu'li a omy” The Klian said : “ 11(3 is 
my ])npil/’ Ilayinjj; re]3eat(Hl thiss(‘\eral limes, and haying (jnee 
moie recited tlii3 FtUihtt, tlu‘ Klnin sent tlio party off. 

On tlie arrival of Rashid Snllan in Aroglinlistaii, iMnhammad 
Kirghiz ])ronght togetln'r all th<‘ Kirghiz and entirely subdued 
jMoghnlistan, Avhere at that time ther«‘ was a largo army. It 
Avonld take bjo long to recount the (hdails. However, in conse- 
(^nence of the opposition wliieli Rashid Snltfin and his followeis 
and allies met with froai tin.* IJzlx'g Kazak, and also hecanso of the 
hostility of the Kirghiz, lie Avas (d)Hged to return to Kashghai-. 
Then folloAvcxl tlioso incidimts in eonneetion Avith Iklha >Snltan and 
Shall 31nhamniad Snltan Avliieh 1 have given in Paid 11. iMnham- 
inadi Rarlas Avas also concerned in these matters, tor it Avas to him 
th(3y (mtnailed tln^ Khan to give the heritage of Shall Hnhammad 
Snltan, by Avay of retaliation. My un(d(‘ and I, however, opposed 
this plan. 

In short, in the Avinter of that year, IfM 1 ir)2(Sl, the Khan si'iit 
me ANotli Rasbid Snltan to Ralur, and in Ralur 1 managed all thi' 
atfairs of the army. Rashid Snltan was then eighteim yeais of 
ag(‘. Ho had no cultured men in his service, and had never had 
[)ra(dieo in conversation [liash-i-mKharttrd]. ddioso about him 
Avma; all a sect of IMuhammadans, Avho, though men in form, Avere 
l)ut Iniitcs ill their manners, and Avdiat could he learn from the 
brutal Avays of those people? In spite of my OAvn Avant of power 
and capacity [isfifatit], 1 was superior to these people, and T passi'd 
ni}" time with Rashid Sultan. So that Avhen Ave returned, some 
little time after, the Khan found his son ipiite another person, 
and he said several times, both before me and in my absence, to 
Rashid Sultan, that he Avas delighted | Avith mo. I had 

made Rashid Sultan a son to him, in that he had Avon many 
victories Avith this army; and [he added] “thanks be to God, 
my son has come so near to being Avliat my heart Avoiild desire 
him to be.” 

]\l(‘aiiwhil(5 news came of the revolt of Aiman KliAvaja Sultan who 
was at Aksu, and in spite of my own and my uncle’s efforts, avo 
were unable to (juell it. The account of this, and of the execrable 
proceedings of Mirzii Ali Taghai, will be found in Part II. 

Finally, I was sent, together with Rashid Sultan, to Aksu. When 

‘ Fdlihn —llio “opener” or “beginner,” i.e. tlio opening cLapb'r of the Koran. 
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Avu rcNioliccl tlial. lowji tlio vvliolo population canio out to ruceivo 
us. y\iiu.‘ni Klnvaja Sultan presented himself before tlioKluin. I 
remained six: montlis in Aksu, wlier<i F conducted satisfactorily all 
military and civil alTaii's. Jletbro this, 011(3 day in JMoghulistan, 
th (3 Kh.'in Avas eating almonds; he broke one with his (blessed) 
leoth, and found that it had two kernels. Ho thereupon sent for 
Jhishid Sidtiin and myself, and gave one ki'rmd to cacdi of us, 
saying: “It is an ex(?ellent and significant custom tliat when two 
men wish to become friends, (‘ach should eat one of the kernels 
IVoin a double almond, and then become friends to one anollicr. 
Til us, like the two kiu'nels in one shell, nothing will sejiarate 
them, and though two in appearance, they will really be on<\ 1 
have told you to do this that you may be friends.” both of us 
then rebpecttully kissed the ground, and drew ( 3 ur horses close 
together, 'fho outcome of which Avas that, while we Avere in Aksu, 
Ave lived in great concord. Our aflc'ction, our unity, our mutual 
lA'gard and confideiico Avere beyond d(‘seription, and our friendshi]) 
was eoidirmed by SAVorn coAunonts. If I Avero to Avrite doAvn a 
(h'scaiption of our friendship and concord, the reader Avould cer¬ 
tainly doubt whether such a state of things really existed, and 
Avould attribute it to mere rhetoric. In a word, after six montlis 
x\o }>aited Avith a hundred regrets at sc})aration, but in hope of 
meeting again, and I returned to Avait on the Khan. At the hour 
ol* bidding farewell 1 extemporised an ode of which I 

here give four verses. [VersesJ .... 

ddic }ea.r after my ndurning to his service, the Klnin (iiibu'cd on 
a, holy Avar in Thbot, sending mo on in advance, so that before the 
Khan joined me, I had achie\xd a great deal in that country. An 
army <d’ dOOO men was now in Tibet—a number that the country 
Avas unable to support. So I was obliged to retire to Kashmir, 
Avith Iskandar Sultan, younger brother of liashid Sultan. Having 
pa>sed the Avinter in Kashmir, ] returned to the Klnin the folloAv- 
ing spring. 44iis I have related [elscAvlieiarj, so there is no object 
in stating [detads] here. While Avith the Khan in Tibet, ho sent 
mo to destroy the Idol-Temple of Krsang, Avhile he himself 
returned to Yarkand. 1 made a journey of four montlns ; but the 
Khan died on his Avay home. Tlie Amirs who Avero Avith him at 
the time, sent express messengers to Kashid Sultan to acquaint 
him Avith the event. They also sent the nows to my uncle, Avho 
came to be present at the Khan’s funeral, and to take part in the 
lamentations \_azd]. On the 10th of IMohariam, 940 [2nd August, 
IdddJ, Kashid Sultan arrived, when my uncle, having raised lamen¬ 
tations [by way of condolence], entered the i)rc6enco of Kashid 
Sultan and was immediately put to death, together with Ali 
Sayyid, who was the sworn friend of my uncle. To commemorate 
the date of the martyrdom of these txvo men, the chronogram 
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Knlila jl{<'i)l-^i(oh(irr<(n('' [\) U) I Avas invojih'd [ incaiiiii^ . Uw l\v(j 
iiit‘11 \\(‘iL' kilk'd ill tli(‘- inuiitli of IMoliarraiii. j 

It is Ili(' [)rac(i(‘(‘ ol’ tiio liiiiiiaiic and tiui nsa^e e>r thu ij^riunoiis 
(and ot these two qualities kinj^s make ])oast ) tliat wlii'ii a person 
at any time remhu’s them some ]»ai‘ticiilar service, (hey reA\%ard 
tliat ])ersou Avith various preseiils and laAonrs. ]\ry uiude was the 
sou ot t]i(‘- daughter of Vunus Khan, and lor ^Nmerations [his 
liimily , had heen at the head ot (lu^ allairs ol‘ tin'. Moyhul Sultans 
and Kh.ik.ins. 1 ha,ve explained the piero;j,atives ot tlie otliee ot 
Ulfish(‘(ji^ in Part 11. ]\Iy umdi' was oik‘ <d' the most distinyuislied 
men in tlie service ol‘ llashid Sultan’s tatln'r, so much so that no 
one was more valued or prized than he ; tor he had rendered some 
most im})orlant services to Sultan Said Khan, ddui first Avas the 
eoiKpicst ot Andijan, Avhich hi'came tin*, keystone ol’ the Khan’s 
dominions. 

His second service Avas on the. ex[)(dition ayainst lA.ishghar, 
Avhere lie made Mich exertions, that had ho not been ot tin; party, 
all hope ot takini;’ Kashghar Avould havi* been relimjnished. The 
Khan Avas in consequenco y;rateful for liis services, and rcAvardiid 
him Avith favours in ju'oportion. If my uncle liad nevm* bi'cn of 
serA'ice to Kashid Khan— nay, had he even (‘ommitted ollem.’es 
ai^ainst liim, his fauKs ought to liaA'o been oAerlooked. Put in 
addition to this, his invasion of Andijan delivered Kashid Khan 
out ot the hands of the Kzlieg. Jt Avas, moreover, owing to the 
eiforts of niy uncle that Kashid Kh.in subdued Moghulistan—an 
event Avhich was the cause ot enhancing his dignity, and the 
commenccunent ot his prostierit.y. For had the advice ot IMii/.a 
Ali Taghai and KliAvaja Ali Jjahadur been folloAved, ]ia1>a Sultan 
Avould have been sent to Moghulistan instead ot Jlashid Khan, 
lie had ahvays endeavoured to retu’csent Kasliid Sul can in a good 
light to the Khan. Ainiaii KliAvaja Sultan had married his daugliter, 
and by her had live sons, Avho Avere my uncle’s grandsons; yet, 
notwithstanding this, Avhen it Avas suggesled that Kasliid Sultan 
should be set up in the place of Aiman Klnvaja Sultan, and that 
tliis latter should be driven away, he made no objection, but rather 
exerted himself to the utmost to further the jdan. It is not wortli 
Avhile here to detail his services. 

It was most astoujiding that all this should have been ignored, 
and that ho should, though innocent, have been put to death. It is 
therefore all the more fitting that his story should not be told 
]iiore I’ully; Avhat God Avilled came to pass. Moreover, the retri¬ 
bution for this act is in Jlis tnnv'er; and avc should read and 
remember the Averse, “Verily Ave belong to God, and unto God we 
return.” It is the more strange that those very mischief-makers 
who had caused a rupture in the affairs of Kashid Sultan, were 
those Avhom lie raised to high dignities. In short, Mirzii Ali 
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Taghili Avas appointed successor to my uncle, and was sent to 
Kasligliar, where, on his arrival, he omitted no act of cruelty, such 
as putting to death my uncle’s children and relatives.^ 

In a word, the accession of Kashid Khan wa^ characterised hy 
the shedding of innocent blood, and by an absence of humanity, 
[Verses. . . .] In the sight of the wise and pious, it is not right 
to slied blood, oA'cn for the kingdom of tluj w liole world. After 
the liiurder of tliese faithful men, llashid Khan established himself 
upon the throne of tlie Khanate. When the news of the death of 
the Khan reached Mansur Klnin, he marched against Aksu, and 
h’ashid Khan went out to meet him. iMaiisur Khan returned 
without achieving his object, and Ihisliid Sultan likmvise retunied 
to liis seat of government. The atlempt was afterwards repeated 
l)y IMansiir Khan; Ihisliid Khan also marched cut again, and 
returned witli success and spoil. The Amirs in tlio service of the 
Khan became apprehensive, on account of my uncle having been 
put to death without cause. On this account the}’ lost all con¬ 
fidence, and ]\[irza Ali Taghai fled towards Karatigin. [\"erses. . .J 

When Mirza Ali Taghai tied from that execrable devil,lie was 
joined by the rest of the Amirs; and having seized some of the 
Khan’s children, they all made oft' to Khotan and rose in ojien 
rebellion. Kashid Khan then went after them; all the peojdo 
[of Kliotan] came out to receive him, except a few of the Amirs 
Avho remained in the fort. These [Amirs] were all bound and 
brought before Ihishid Khan, who sjiared their lives, but ordered 
them all to be banished. Thus he did not kill these men who had 
committed a crime and were deserving of death, and whose neglect 
of duty had been proved, though, on the other hand, he had publicly 
murdered my uncle, in spite of his near relationship, his countless 
services, his innocence of all oftcnce, and his strong protestations of 
loyalty. 

[\'ci\scs.] No one can comprehend the ways of tins lower world, 

The (lodhead seems always to l)e upside-down, 

All faithful men conic to a had end, and the wicked triumph 
over them. 

After ho had finished this affair of the Amirs, he banished all his 

' Hero follows a tradition coueerninf^ Muhammad and his son-in-law Ahid As, 
Wliioli, haviiif^ no beariiii^ on our history, is omitted in the- translation. Tla^ 
^tory is taken, says Mirza Haidar, from the work of Shaikh Sfiid Kazaruni, 
entitled Slyur-nnnubi —‘‘'riKi Virtues of tlie Prophet.’’ (See Pieu’s Cdldloaue 
Jirit. Mm, ii., p. 021 a.) 

“ it appears, at first sight, that tlie author is hero alluding to the Khan, Ahdur 
Rashid; but my impression is that Muhunimadi Rarlas is meant. In spite of tho 
bitterness of feeling which Mirza Haidar evinces against Abdur Rashid, he is 
careful not to abuse him ; hut with tho Barkis it is utherwi^o, and seeing that a 
littk; lower down we are told that tho Khan was led and ruled by Muhummadi 
Barhis, who is called by various abusive names, it seems likely that he is the 
person here referred to as an “ execrable devil.” 
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paternal aniits and yisters and luoilicrs; anionjjj the rest Zainah 
Sultan Khaniin, who had been the tavuurite wife of Sultan Said 
Khan. Jfo next eontracted an intiniacy and friendship witli the 
lVd)i‘g-Shaihan, who had been old enenii(.*s (as has been alread}^ 
related), and did his best to exterminate the Uzbeg-Ka/ak, who 
were (dd friends ; and to the UzlH‘i;‘ of both sides [tribes] itashid 
Klein gave his own sisters in marriage. As the rzbeg-Sliaibaii 
were old enemies, Itashid Klian ))ut an end to this [eiimity] by 
giving his sister [in marriage], which was a base action. In short, 
having allied himself witl* tlie Shaiban, luj entindy ciushed the 
I zbeg-Kazak. Still if wv leave aside all consideration of the 
anei(‘nt covenant, the overthrowing of the Uzbeg-Kazak was, in 
truth, a mighty aeliievcmeiit. Since the time when Sultan Y^unus 
Khan defeated iluruj Oghlaii at Kara Ihikai (in the year 877) up to 
this date, there have been many battles betv een the Uzbeg and the 
Moghuls, and the Uzbeg have always b(‘en victorious; for during 
all this time the 31oghuls had never gained a single success over 
the l^z])eg. But Ihishid Khan did gain a victory over them, and 
this cx])l()it of his was a really great one. For although his 
grandfather, Sultan Ahmad Khan, overcame the Uzbeg (as has 
been related), yet it was only in plundeiing forays; he never won 
a victoi-y over them in a ri'al pitched battle. Jhishid Sultan 
defeated their troops in order of battle. 

Fp to this point i have heard the story of Itashid Sultan from 
reliabhi sources in Hindustan ajid Kashmir, and have committed it 
to writing. After his victory over the IV.beg he marched on 
Andij.in and Turfan. But the sources from which T diuived the 
details of this matter not being trustworthy, I have not thought 
tit to enter them, and have therefore draAvn in tlio icins of jny pen 
from [writing] of tlieso Ihings. 

All those unworthy acts xvitli which })COplo have reproached 
IJashid Khan, were committed either for the sake, or through the 
efforts, of Muhammadi Barhis. The origin of this man’s iniluence 
is not evident, for neither had lie rendered such service as to 
merit elevation in rank, nor had he ever displayed such great 
bravery or good qualities, as to gain for hhnself distinction. 

K’ashid Khan was led, mounted, [mtirtalcih] by him in all his 
affairs. If I were to relate all, the reader, who has not himself 
witnessed these things, would regard them as incredible. The 
epithet of “ Hiimir ” [Ass] Avhich is applied to the tribe of Barhis, 
Avas, indeed, fully applicable to that particular Barhis. It would 
be (piite out of })lace for mo to relate how ho urged Bashid Jvhan 
on to kill, or banish, liis uncles and motheis and Amirs, and to 
change his haram; therefore J have thought it better to avoid this 
matter altogether. 

At the pi (‘sent time the IMost High (Jod has delivered Abdur 
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l\aHhicl Khan from that calaniity, and has carried off tlic ass 
[/fZ/y/cr] with the drunkenness [/r/y/yyydr] of death. Tt is to bo 
]io[)ed that, this time, the reins of power may become united in the 
]lands of intelligence, and that trouble may be kept at a distance. 
Also that the Khan may follow in the approved ways of his 
honoured f.itlier and distinguished ancestors; that his mind may 
bo enlightcnefl, and that ho may not, for tlie sake of an ass, engage 
in the extirjiation of meritorious persons. 

May the ^lost High God, of His gracious favour, cause justice to 
issue fj’om the throne of the Khanate for many years to come ! 
May the Khan avoid all that is displeasing in the sight of God 
and His Prophet, and ma}^ ho repent him of his former deeds! 
Amen ! Oh Tjord of the worlds ! 

Though Abdur Jhishid Khan’s powers of discrimination were 
faulty, ho was strong of body, souird of limb, and witiiout an equal 
in the art of conversation. Excepting his father, I have rarely 
seem an archer like him. Ho was bravii even to rashness. In 
elegant conversation he was as a pccih\ss pearl : and he had also 
written several letters to a great iicrsonage. Ho played several 
instruments to perfection, and had great a])titudo for all arts and 
crafts. Once., for example, he cut a tree out of paper, and painted 
all the branches, the leaves, and the tiunk in their proper colours ; 
he did it so skilfully that even the masters of that craft were 
astounded. Since the time of my absence has been protracted, I 
cannot answer for all his acquirements. Ihit in those arts which 
I was myself cognisant of, I know him to have excelled. Not 
Indug a musician, I cannot praise his performance on instruments 
with justice,^ nor can I say anything of what he acquired during 
my absence. He was, besides, a good Musiilman and inclined to 
justice and equity. Put, by allowing himself to bo influenced by 
the violent Muhammadi, ho performed many unjust acts. Please 
God that he may now persist in the path of justice ! 


CHAPTER LXX. 

KND or TART I. OF THE TARIlvII-I-RASIIIDI. 

What right have T, with my poor learning and my want ol 
capacity, to attempt to make my styleless reed flow upon the 
white [sheet] of literature ? 

^ This must have been written about the time when, according to Abul Fazl 
(the historian of Akbar), Mirza Haidar was giving so niucli attention to music 
that lie neglected the affairs of the Kashmir State, of which he was regent. (See 
Erskine, Hid., ii. p. 368 , and Sec. i. of the Introduction to this volume.) 
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i\Iy justiJicatiou lies in the fact that I liave, dnrinjj^ iiiy life, 
(jollected many authentic facts concerning tliose IMogliiil Khakans 
Avlio were JMiisnlmans, anil have also myhclf played a part in their 
liistory. At the present time there is no one hut myself who 
knows these traditions. Thus, if 1 did not make llie attempt, it is 
])r()l)al)le that the memory of the Moghuls and their Khakans 
would he altogether lost. 

The history of the ^loghuls and their Khans can he of little 
interest to any l)ut the Moghuls themsidvcs, for they have now 
become the most rcinote and insigniticant of tribes, whmeas 
formerly they were', through the power and resolution of Chingiz 
Khan, the lords of the world, (diingiz Khan had four sons to 
Avhom he left the world, dividiiig the cultivated coiintiies and 
deserts into four parts, and giving one quarter of the earth to each 
of these sons. Kvery mention in histories of the Vhis Arhao, or 
“ the foui hordes,” refers to these four divisions. The learned ^lirza 
(jliigh lleg has written a history which he has called Ulus Arh<(a, 
One of the “ four hordes ” is that of the IMoghul, who are divided 
into tAvo blanches, the IVEoghul and the Chaghatai. Kut these two 
branches, on account of their mutual enmity, used to call each 
other by a sjiecial name, by Avay of depreciation. Thus the 
(Jhagliatai called the Moghul Jatali^ while the ]\loghul called 
the (Jhagliatai KardwanasA At the present date there are no 
diaghatai left excelling the kings, who are the sons of llabcr 
iVidishah ; and the place of the Chaghatai is noAV occupied by 
some [other] civilised people. But of the Moghuls there are 
still about J>0,U()0 in the neighbourliood of Turfan and Kashghar. 
Moghulistan has been seized by the I'zbeg and the Kirghiz, 
Although the Kirghiz belong to the tribe of Moghul “ they have, 
un account of their repeated rebellions against the Khakans, 
lieeomo sejiarated fiom them. All the IMoghuls have become 
IMusulmans, but the Kirghiz are still infidels, and hence tlieir hos¬ 
tility to the ]\Ioghuls. The Moghuls have become a most isolated 
and paltry people. Xo one but a jyfoghul could be interested in 
this history; but though fully recognising my lack of literary 
capacity, 1 have not shrunk from doing the best in my power. 

^ Sonic reiiiarks on iljc.se iiilcre.sting poinis will be found in the Introduidion, 
Sec. iv. 

“ This i.s a Homijwliat cnihamrsHing shiteniont. It would sconi, at first .sight, 
that ilic author nicans to <da.sH tlic Kirghiz and Mogliuls as one people, or race ; 
hut the word Kauin in the text, meaning “ tribe ” or “ nation,” i.s not, I think, 
u.s(‘d in 51 racial sense. The sentence rums, Aijarchi Kirghiz hant Kaumi az 
Moghul ast . , , y and my impression is that the author means the connection 
between the two people to be regarded as a political, rather than a racial one: 
tliat is, that the Kirghiz Avere undeistood to htdong to the Moghul kingdom, or 
Avere one of the tribes subject to the Moghul Khans, while tho Uzbegs had no 
connection with the Moghuls. The word Kauni is often used in a very broad 
sen.se in Tersian. It is unfortunate that neither of the dhirki MSS. used for 
tliis tran.slution contains this part of the history. 
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U is iliu pnicticc oi' Jiuiliors lo uxcuso nir-iiisclvcs, and for 
jiardoii if they have made any mishikes or l)limd('rs in tluar work. 
r>uf 1 will not make siieli apology as those avIio say:— “If tlau’e 
bo any mistakes or blunders”—for L know that iry book is full of 
mistakes from beginning to end. My objeet is not to extol my 
own merit, but simply to write a memoir, that the history of the 
^loghuls may not be entirely forgotten; and that if, by chane(‘, 
any of the IMoghul Klnikans slujuld wish to know his genealogy, 
lie shall be able to find it in this book. 

Of those iMoghnls who wore not .Arusulm.ins, 1 have not nientioiKHl 
more than the names; for an infidel, thoiigli he attain to the 
s|)l(m(lonr of Jamshid and Zohhak, is not woithy of having liis life 
eommemorated. This Tarihh-i-Rftshidl was eompletod at the <md 
ofthemontli Zulhijja of the year in the town of Kashmir 

(may (U)d defend her from ruin and destruction) five years afte r 1, 
Jlaidar Mirza son of ]\luhammad Kurkan, had ascended the 
throne. 

' February, 1547. 


KNI) OF TART I. 
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T’i;o Loa u K. 

I WOULD lay hoforo the wise and critical that T, tlio least of (lod’s 
s('rvants, MTihaiiiiiiad ITaidar, known among my intimates as Mirza 
ITaidar, son of Muhammad TIusain Knrkan, have hcen continnally 
possessed of the thought that the rank and dignity wliich historians 
attain to, is not so high that one should have a craving for it. 
Still, tliere can ho little doubt that this poor Iiistory (which has 
been driven by the whirlwind of pride and the waves of ignorance 
and intoxication, from the sea of incapacity upon tlio shores of 
small literary attainment) may be regarded as of some value by the 
divers in the ocean of excellence, who have concealed in the shells 
of perfection, the pearls of poetry and the precious stomps of i)rose. 
According to the saying : “ Necessity makes lawful that which is for¬ 
bidden,” and because certain important events in the annals of 
the jMoghiil Khakans have been entirely forgotten, J was induced, 
as far as time should permit, to narrate some of the most trust¬ 
worthy facts in their history. 

When the Moghul power was high, many eminent men flourished, 
and some wrote their people’s history. Now, for more than a 
hundred years nothing of the sort has been done—no trace of these 
men remains, nor of their writings. Nor does any sign remain of 
their prosperity and civilisation, except here and there a ruined 
tower or fortification; and in some towns the relics of a 
monastery, a college, a mosque, a portico, or a minaret, still exist, 
because their foundations being of stone, or for some other reason, 
God willed that they should endure. No vestige of these men 
survives and no one knows anything concerning them. For 
during this long la})se of time, all have become strangers to the 
old customs and w'ays of learning. Since the conversion of the 
Moghuls to Ishim, more especially, no history of them has been 
written. But the learned men of Mavara-un-Nahr and Khorasan 
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Irak, who have written the annals for their own kings, have 
made mention of the ]\Loglii]ls, jnst where it lias suited the context, 
while they have paid no attention to them when not connected 
with tlu'ir own country. Among these histories may ho mentiojied 
the uf Tavaril'h ^ of Khwaja h‘ashid-iid'T)in ; the Tarilli-l- 

of Kliwaja ITamid Ullali ^Mustauti; the Zaf<tr-N<'nn(t ''^ 
i\laulan;i Sharaf-nd-1 )in Ali Yazdi; tlie Tltrikli-i-Mon^ana^ of 
.Ataulami Ahdur lia/zak; and the Ulus Ar})an oi' Mir/a Ulugh ileg. 
Among tlie.se 1 have sought carefully for any mcniion of the 
Moghul Khakans, but have found nothing very connected [l)a 
t(\rtlb\ In my early years, I was much drawn to the study of the 
history of my forefathers, and in those days there weio still alive 
some of the Moghul Amirs and nobles (some ovtu* one liundred 
years of age, some under). But it never occurred to my father or 
my uncles to commit to writing what they had lusircl concerning 
the Khakans, from their parents, and other trustworthy source's. 
And now they have all been dead for some time. [On this 
account] I intend, Ood willing, to write an account of the iMoghuls 
after their conversion to Islam, basing my facts upon histories and 
reliable traditions, in addition to what I liave myself witnessed in 
my own times. But not lindiiig that I had capacity or talent 
sulhcient to justify my setting out on this bold venture, I liave 
resolved to begin by making a trial on those events of which I 
have been an eye-witiicss, and then, should 1 l)y the grace of (iod 
succeed, I will proceed with my original plan of writing the 
history of the Moghul Khakans. 

^ The correct title of this work is Jdml ^nilurdriUi. It is a jiijcneral lii.stery of 
the world from the curliest times to a.h. 700, and gives a special account of the 
IMoghuls. (See Dr. Itieu’s Catalogue^ i,, p. 74.) 

* A general history from the earliest times to A.H. 730, by Hamid Idlali Mii.s- 
ianfi, Kazvini. (llieii, i., p. 80.) 

A history uf Timur. 

’ The proper title is Matla^i SiOadaiu mMajmu-i-liahrah}, hy ‘Ahdur Itazziik 
hill Tsliak us Samarkaudi—(“ Manzum ” hero, may nu'au ‘‘well arranged.”) 
(Uiou, i., p. 181 ]).) 

* A history of Chingiz Klian, his ancestors and descendants, down to the time 
of Timur, (llien, i., p. 1G4.) 
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(11 APT IMJ I. 

]{i:(;iNNiN(; of pap/f ii. of tiif tapjkii-i-r vsiriDi, which contains, in 

DIFFI'KFN'r PAP/rs, WIIA'P TOOK PFA(’F A MONO THE .MOOIIUL ULUS 

AND THE UZHEO AND IHE (’ll \Ol[ \T U. 

A r the time of my Inrtli, Avliic^li was in OOo, .‘iiul f(W whirli tlio 
diroiioi^raiii Nnr (JIuiuIdh Shalt lias bemi fomid, tlio power of tlio 
]\roi^hnl Khals'ans was, eoinpanal with fonner tiiiK'S, on tin* increase ; 
but at this period, the towns of i\Io<;hulistan (which is another 
name for Kani Khitai) ‘ fell into ruin, till in the bee-inning of the 

^ This mention of Kurii-Kliitai is curious, and llio j^rograpliical indication 
act'ords with wJiat wo know, from other s()urc(*8, to linvo been tlio contro of tho 
Jvara-Kliitai dominion about tin* bc^iunin^j^ of tlio thirteenth century, when tlio 
power of that dvuasty was at its b(*st. What Mirza Haidar means to explain, 
in this passage, probably is that Moghulistan stainls on tho ground which tho 
Kara-Kliitai country occupied belbre tho time of Cliingiz, when all previous 
sub-di\isions wore swept away. In other words, ho seems to have found it moro 
convenient to go back to ancient tinu's for a singh* name to (haiote tho region, 
than to explain its whereabouts googra.phi(*ally, or to describe its limits accord¬ 
ing to tho ever-shifting divisions of the period subsc-quent totdiingiz’s compiests. 
lint there is no reason to siqiposo him to nu'an that IMoghulistan was, at his 
time, known as Kura-Khttaiy or that it was a land inhabited by a race of that 
name, d’hc Kara-Kliitai must have disappeared, as a nation, some two centuries 
bilbri* IMiiza Haidar’s day. Indeed, tlnw could hardly at any time have been 
regarded as a nation in the western parts of Central Asia, but only as a ruling 
dynasty, supported by a fighting force, composed of their own and other foreign 
races, sufHciont to subdue certain weaker nations, and to rule them for a time, 
until some stronger power should arise and displace them. In tliis w'ay they 
refiembh'd most other Asiatic dynasties that have appi'ni’id in history, and their 
period of pow'er was perhaps even shorter than most otheis, for it lasted for less 
than a century. 

Ill race thci Kaia-Khitai (or Kara-Kitan) appear to have been Manchu, though 
perhaps a good deal mixed with Mongol tiibes, for their home was in southern 
^lauchuria—the Liao-tung of modern times—and border(*d on south-eaBtern 
Mongolia. To the Chinese they were known as Ivitan or Liao. In the tenth 
century, they compiered the small s(*ction of northern China which was then 
known to western nations as Khitai or Cathay, where they set up the dynasty 
called by the Chinese “ the Liao.” As a (diine.se (bnasty, tlii'ir kings ruled for 
about two centuries, and it w’as only just before their oveithrow, in the early jiart 
of the twelfth century, that ihc'y first appear in Central Asia as a comiimring 
horde. At this time a certain Liao prince, ono Yelui Taishi, escaped Avestward 
from “(Vithay,” gathered an army (composed of what races is not clear), and 
ovorrati, firstly Flastern and Western Turkistan, and subsequently Khwarizm. In 
these regions, and at about this period, he and his people seem to have 
acquired the name of or “ Hlack (kithayans,” while the ChincBo 

spoke of them as i>i Liao or Western Liao. In a short time, the Avhole country 
between Hami (or Kumul) in the east, and the Aral in the Avest, became subject 
to them, wliih; their capital seems, as far as can be ascertained, to have been 
situated near ih(3 banks of the river Chu—in the heart of the Moghutistan of our 
author’s time. TIk*. identity, as well as the position, of the Kara-Khitai capital 
has been made a subject of much discussion, for it is mentioned by several 
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year when Yiirnis Khan, [who jifVeciedJ towns and eiiliiviition, 
came into power. ]\lost of tho Moghuls had never possessed or 
oven lived in a village—nay, had never even seen cultivation. 
They were as wild as tho beasts of tho iiiountains. Tho explana¬ 
tion of this is that tho country of Shash, together with its depen¬ 
dencies, was under tho rule of tho Moghuls, as were also all tho 
deserts of IMoghulistan. It would bo tediuus to relate this here, 
but, God willing, it will bo mentioned in the First Tart of this 
history. 

]\Iy father was Muhammad Husain Kurban, son of Muhammad 
Haidar Kurkaii, son of the Amir. Lord of the Sword and tho Throne, 
Sayyid Ali Kurkan, son of Amir Sayyid Ahmad, son of Amir 
Khudaid.id, son of Amir Bulaji. It was this Amir Bulaji that 
introduced Ishim, and changed the darkness of lUiKdiof into tho 
light of faith. 

After my fatheu' entered tho service of Snitan jMahniud Khan, 
son of Sultan Yunus Khan, sun of Yais Khan, son of kShir Ali 
Oghl.in, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son 
of Tughluk Timur Khan (who also lightened tho dark night of 
heathendom with the rising sun of tho dawn of Islam), ho was 
treated by tho Khan with the utmost favour and honour (as 
is mentioned at greater length in the First Bart of this history 
[Tarilih-i-Asl]) and had tho title of Kurk/m conferred upon him, as 
well as the honour of marriage with Khub Nigar Khanim. This 


diftcretit names in the rt^cords of (Htfcrent nations. Thus tho Chinoso knew it 
hy the name of llu-szo-wa-erh-du^ (Ui-szc-o-Iu-dit^ etc., tlie Turki writers by that 
of IhddSialcHu, while the IVtongols (as is stated in the Tankh-i’Jahdn-Kunhai) 
converted Balasakiin into Uhirdu'dik. No doubt the Cldncso forms “ wa-erh-du,” 
“o-lu-dii,” etc., stand for the ^J'urki word ‘‘Urdu”—city or capihil; wlulo 
“biilik” in Mongol means the same thing. Ur. Bretschneider is thereloro 
])rohably right in identifying the “Bu ” (it slioidd bo Gliar) of tho Cliincso and 
IMongols with tho Balasakun, which, according to all probability, stood in the 
valby of the Ui)per Chu, and in deeming it the site of the Kara-Khitai capital. 
It was, at any rate, in ^ind about the region of tho t^liu valley, that they seem to 
have nourished most, during their short period of power; and it was in this 
region, after being partially subjected by tho Naiman, that Chingiz Khan 
finally broke them up. 

As regards the name of Kara-Khitai, it appears to me that these people were 
rc'garded by the Turki-speaking nations of the west as northern Chinese, or 
Catlmyans, though differing from them to some extent. The word “ Kara, 
though meaning ‘‘black,” is constantly used in Central Asia to denote a difter- 
ence, a variety, and especially a lower variety. It is dillicnlt to find an English 
equivalent; but tho Urdu word ‘‘Kacha” (raw), as used in India, would perhaps 
more nearly translate “Kara” than any English term. In this way “Kara” is 
sometimes applied, at the present day, in Mongolia and Turkistan, to Chinese 
from certain parts of China, though they may be Chinese of tljc lightest com¬ 
plexion ; also to some tribes of Kirghiz who differ, in colour, in no way from 
other Kirghiz, and so on. In naming wild animals too, tho word is made use 
of in this manner—to denote a variety. Thus the Kara-Khila[ were, to the 
western foreigner, not the real, the true-bred (the “ pakka ’ ) Khatai, but a 
variety, or offshoot, of them, and therefore denominated by an adjective. 

(See Bretschneider, i., pp. 208, ; Howorth, ii., pp. lG-20.) 
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nlliaiiee was contracted in Sliash in the year 800. After this lie 
rcccivcMl tli(3 country of Uslitiir Thshna (wliich is known now as 
rr.itippa), to^^citlnu* Avitli as much of the surrounding country as lie 
could bring within liis 2 )Owcr. lie tluai liad leave to depart, Jind 
spent nine years in the administration of the goveinment of that 
distri(3t. lJuring this titnc many important events occurred. 1 
Avas born after my father had governed for six ycarsd 

I think it proper here to mention Avho were the ])rinces who at 
this time ruled in the surrounding countries. 

In the country of I^argliaiia, Avhose capital is Andijan, after tlie 
death of Mirza Omar Shaikh Kurkan, son of Sultan Abu Said 
Kurkan, serious (j^uarrols and disputes arose between his two 
sons, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Ikibar Padishah Ghazi and ^lirza 
Jahangir,-^ in spite of their youth ; and these (piarrels Avere chiefly 
OAving to tlm enmity of their respective Amirs. There ensued 
many victoi-ics and defeats, some of Avhi(‘h shall be ]m‘nti()ned in 
this Epitome. 

In the countiy of Samarkand and Eoklijira, endless Avars and 
contests arose bctAve(m the three princes, Eaisanghar ]\Iirza and 
Sultan Ali ]\rirza (the sons of i\rahmud Kurkan, son of Sultan Abu 
Said Kurkan) and Slnilii Peg Khan, son of Shah Padagh Sultan, 
son of Abulkhair Khan, than whom, in Ids lifetime, there was no 
more exalted chief on the throne of tlic Juji. ^ Of these Avars and 
disputes I will speak hereafter. 

In Khorasan, Sultan Husain "Mirz;!^ Avas at the height of his 
])Owcr and magnificence. From time to time the dust of dissension 
rose up l)etween the father and his sons, but this the IMirza, with 
his Avisdoni and sagacity, s<x)n caused to subside. 

In Irak, after the death of Sultan Yakub, son of Uzun Hasan,® 
the Sultans (his sons) by reason of their youth, Avoro unable to 
direct the affairs of the State, and Shah Ismail (who had made his 
violence felt in the Avorld) taking advantage of the situation, 
invaded the country, entirely exterminated the rest of those 
Sultans, and upset all the affairs of the state and of religion. 

In the Dasht-i-Kipchak and the Vim of Juji Khan, Paranduk 
Khan® was in poAver, and all the Juji Sultans were sul)servicnt to 
him. They have sought to rival the rain-drops in their numbers. 

» That is in 905 ir. = 1409-1500 a.d. 

^ See, for these names, the tGenealogical Table of the lionse of Timur attached 
to this volume. 

^ Compare tlie genealogical table of Uzbeg Khans in Stokvis, i., p. 158. 

* Otherwise known as Abul Gbtizi Hussain, or Sultan Hussain Baikara. He 
Avas great-grandson of Timur’s son, Umar Sliaikh. (S. L. Poole, p. 208; or 
Stokvis, i., p. 150.) 

* Of the line of Ak-Koinln, or White Sheep Turkomans. (See S. L. Poole, 
pp. 254-5; or Stokvis, i., p. 119.) 

^ Son of Kami Khan, son of Barak, etc., of the AVhitc Horde. (Comp. 
Howorth, ii., p. G(S5 ; and Stokvis, i., pp. 158 and 103.) 
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Wliat took pkico Letvvcen tlioiii aiul tho Moghulb; will bo horeiu- 
al’tor rebil cHl. 

In SliMsli, whicli is bott(‘r known as Tiishkaiid, Sultan Mahmud 
Khali hold sway. 

I must now turn to tho story of Yunus Khan, without which 
the thread of my history would not bo conrioctcd. 


CITAPTER II. 

IIEIOX or YUNUS KUAN; \CCOUNT OF lUS LIFE AN1> MST OF UlS 

OFFSPRING. 

Yunus Khan was tho groatost of all tho (liaghabii Khaiis, and 
before him there was, in many respects, no one like him in his 
family. None of tho Ohaghatai Khans who preceded him had 
])a-ssod tho age of forty; nay, most of tliem never reached tliat age. 
But this prosperous Khan attained to tho age of seventy-hnir. 
Towards tho end of his life, growing repentant and devout, ho 
became a disciple of that Refuge of tlie Pious, Nasiriiddin Khwaja 
llbaidullah (in this history, wherever the term “His Holiness” 
is used, it refers to the Khwaja), and him tho Khan followed 
with piety. He was also ac(j[uainted with many other Shaikhs, 
and used to associate Avith them. His nature was adorned with 
many high qualities and virtues; he possessed also many acquire¬ 
ments, among which may be mentioned the reading of the Koran. 
Ho was of an even temper, his conversation was charming, and ho 
had a quick perception. He excelled in penmanship, 2 )ainting, 
and other accomplishments conformable with a healthy nature, 
and Avas well-trained in singing and instrumental music. Ho 
studied under Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, with whom ho spent tAvelvo 
years, and travelled much in foreign countries. Of all these 
acquirements and travels, a more full account Avill (God willing) 
be given in the First Part of this history. He Avas graced Avith 
good qualities and perfect manners, was unequalled in bravery 
and heroism, and excelled especially in archery. In a word, no 
one of all his family can bo compared to him. The Khan had 
seven children. 

1 . Mihr Nigiir Khanim, whom he gave to Sultan Ahmad Mirza^ 
Sho died childless. 

2. Kutluk Nigar Khanim, whom he gave to Omar Shaikh Mirza. 
She had two children: Khanzada Begum, who still honours the 
throne of chastity, and Babar Padishah, who has illumined tho 
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AvorM with iljo radiaiKJo <)t‘ liis power and Ids expluils, as 1 liavo 
rc'couiiied in tlui I'insi l*art, and will relate a^aiii in this J^lpilonui 
Avlionover it suits the context. 

d. Ivliiib Ni^'ar Khanim, who was given to my fatlun*, as has 
heen mentioned al)ov(x 

4. Sultan Mahmud Klian, a short notice of whose history will 
ho given. 

5. Sultan Alimad Khan, known as Alacha Kluin, of whom, also, 
I shall speak hriefl}". 

G. Sultan Nigar Khanim, who was given to Mirza Sultan 
]\[ahmiid, son of Sultan Ahu Said. Sho had one son, who is 
known as Mir/a Khan ; and his son Sulaiman is, at the j^resoni 
time, king of Badakhshan. 

7. Dauiat Sultan Khanim, who fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultan, son of Shahi Bog Khan, at the sacking of Tashkand. Sho 
too will ho mentioned farther on. 


CHAPTER III. 

END OF THE EEIGN OF YUNUS KHAN. LIST OF HIS SONS. THE UEIGN 
OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN AND THE REASON OF IIIS RUIN. 

At the beginning of the reign of Yunus Khan, all the Moghuls 
dwelt, according to their old custom, in IMoghulistan ; they avoided 
all towns and cultivated countries [and regarded them] with great 
repugnance. They were ]\Iu8u]mans in nothing hut the name : in 
fact, not even in name, for they were carried otf into tno countries 
round about, and sold as slaves like other infidels. After the 
Khan had had the haiipiness to kiss the feet of his Holiness, the 
latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulman rulers, 
saying: “Wo have seen Sultan Yunus Khan, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whoso chief is so good a Musulman.” 

From that date, no more Moghuls who had been carried off, were 
ever bought or sold as slaves, in a Muhammadan country. The 
Moghuls had always been this kind of [nomadic] people. The 
Khan felt that until they settled down in cultivated countries and 
towns, they could never become true Musulmans. He therefore 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring their settlement about. 
When the Khan was leading away the Moghuls to Tashkand, 
a number of them who were loth to go, having seized the Khan’s 
younger son, Sultan Ahmad Khan, abandoned the party and 
stayed behind in Moghulistan. The Khan meanwhile arrived in 
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and Reign of ]\[a/unnd Khtvi. 

Tashkaiul with him elder son, Sultan Mahmud Khan, and the rest 
of the Moghuls. Tt would ho tedious to relate their proceedings in 
tills E[)itoine, hut they will (Clod willing) he given in the First Part. 
When Yhuius Khan went to the palace of eternity, he left the 
kingdom to Sultan Mali mud Khan, and the Moghuls, according to 
their custom, placed him on his father’s throne, it is a common 
occurrence that those who inherit what their lather has left them, 
do not appreciate its worth; thus the now Khan, undervaluing 
the great Amirs who had served his fatlnu*, expelled them and 
set up, in their stead, weak-minded and base men: while his old 
friends being defeated, old enemies, who styled themselves new 
friends, now gained the supremacy. Put in this new order of 
things, the Khan found it difficult to withstand these [new 
advisors]; nay, was incapable of keeping together his kingdom. 
AVhen ALicha Khan heard of this, although he was occupied with 
rebellions and seditions on the confines of Moghulistaii (which 
was under his rule), he did his best to punish those [who opposed 
him], and then, setting up his eldest son, Alansur Khan, in his 
own place, hastened to the court of his brother. This was in the 
year <307 [1501-2], 

A year and a half previous to this meeting of the two Khans, my 
mother journeyed from this transitory abode to the dwellings of 
eternity. She had six sons: two of them had died at the breast, 
four survived her, and of each of these I will speak hereafter. 

One of the most curious facts in my own history is the 
following. While I was yet at my mother’s breast, I was subject 
to such severe ha3morrhoids that the doctors gave up all hope of 
my recovery. IMy mother, before bearing mo, had been four times 
disappointed in child-birth fijiza], She had prayed very earnestly 
to (h)d to grant her a son, and after much prayer and supplication 
on her part, I came into existence; hence the unbounded love 
which my mother had for me. When my malady became 
alarming, she turned in every direction in search of help, till at 
length she went to Maulana Muhammad Kazi, who was one of the 
most distinguished of the companions of his Holiness: so much so 
that even at this time his family have many disciples. When he 
had looked on mo with his Christ-like glance,^ lie became very 
lliouglitful, and after ho had gone out said: “If I had known 
tliat the Mirza’s son was in such «a grave condition, J should not 
have come.” He ordered no remedy, except frugality, and then 
wont on his way. 

One morning ho sent one of his servants to my parents, to tell 
them that the Most High God had sent to their child the wine of 
recovery and the moat of life, from His heavenly abode. When 

‘ (Jhriat ia always connected with healing in the Muhammadan mind.—R. 
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iny ])areuts lioaid tin’s good news, tlu^y set out tliat same inorniiio- 
to tiic place of worsliip of this lioly man, and laid their prayers 
hefore him. From that same day, marked signs of improvement 
showed themselves in me ; and up to the present time I have never 
liad a return of the luemoirlioids. I would point out that in this 
matter two miracles were performed—one heing my recovery 
without the aid of medicine, the other the fact that the malady 
never returned. And this is the more wonderful miracle of the 
Iwo, for luemorrhoids generally last all one’s life. From that date 
to the end of his life, the Maulaiia helped and instructed mo, hoth 
puhlicly and piivately. 

The story of each [of the children] will Ijo told in the proper place. 

After these events my mother departed this life. 

Shortly afterwards Shahi Jleg Khan, with Ihe inopportune aid 
of Sultan IMahmud Khan, conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and defeated the Timuri Sultans : in ])articular Babar lYidishah, 
who was Sultan Mahmud’s nephew, and almost like a son to him. 
After [these successes] having changed his assurances of obedience 
and friendship, into boasts of pride and insubordination, he began 
to sound the drum (d revolt. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who had been in the 
service of Omar Shaikh Mirza, although he belonged to the race 
(jf the i\r()ghul Amirs, revolted in Andijan, on account of the 
improvidence of the Khan, and having got possession of that place, 
began to shoot the arrows of insurrection at the target of 
sovereignly. The two Khans consequently went to crush him— 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, leaving his son Sultan Muhammad Sultan 
in Tashkand with a strong army, wherewith to oppose his 
perfidious enemies. My father, too, had been left in Uratippa to 
oppose Shahi Beg Khan. And they imagined that the latter 
could not jiass between these two armies. But in reality ho 
looked upon it as an opportunity to be seized, thinking that ho 
would never again find the two Khans with so small a force. 
Therefore ho hastened from Samarkand to Farghana, passing by 
Uratippa on his road. [My father] thinking he had come to lay 
siege to the town, began to busy himself with its defence. At the 
hour of afternoon prayer, [Shahi Beg] came and encamped close 
to the town. After the sun had deprived the world of its light, 
and had thrown the shadows of night upon the eyes of all creation, 
he liroke up his camp and marched away with all possible speed, 
so that before the men in the fort had begun to inquire in whieli 
direction he had gone, he was many farsdllts away. When it was 
discovered that he had marched towards Farghana, several 
messengers in succession were despatched, to give notice to the 
Khans of his ajiproach. The messengers and the enemy arrived 
at the same moment. Neither the army of Tashkand nor that of 
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UiVitippi, had time to como to the aid of the Khans. The two 
Khans had witli llvcui 15,000 men, because in the beginning of the 
year they had [collected a large force] to attack Tamhal, whom 
they had fecverely handled, and whose power they had entirely 
subdued. For this reason, they felt sure that ho would now 
n'solve on llight as a last resource. They had taken Babar 
Badisliah with them, in order that after things were settled, they 
might set him up on his father’s throne and then retui-n home. 

Tlio Khans liad not yet reached Andijan. Aklisi, whi':h is orio 
of’ the stnmgcst forts in tliat country, was occu])ied l)y tiliaikh 
Bayazid, brotlicr of Tamhal; he was treating a]>out su])missioii, 
and fur that reason they had tarried near tlie fort. At this 
juncture, Shiilii Beg Klian came up witli d0,000 men, and all his 
Sultans, such as Kuchum Sultan, Suyunjuk Sultan, Jani Beg 
Sultan and otliers. They had hardly time to draw up in line, when, 
after a short conflict, the Khans were i)ut to rout by the over¬ 
powering numbers of the enemy. Their liorses being rendered 
useless with fatigue, the two Khans were taken prisoners. Biibar 
Badisliiih lied to tlic hills on the south of Farghana. Shahi Beg 
Klian behaved with magnanimity, and having taken possession of 
’Tashkand, dismissed the Khans with every maikof favour, saying : 
“ With your help and assistance I have won my poAver: 1 took you 
captive, but do not kill you : 1 lot you go.” 

In this place, I call to mind the story of the tax-gatherer 
[am<d(lar\ A certain governor had imposed a fine upon a tax- 
gatherer, and went so far as to torture him [in order to make him 
pay it]. But a generous Khwaja took pity on him, and bought 
him out of the hands of his creditors [by paying] the price of the 
line, and taking liiiii home with him, showed him every kindness 
and attention. One day the tax-collector was sitting with his son, 
and they were talking confidentially, while the Khwaja was 
listening on the other side of the wall. The son said to his father : 
“ How can we ever worthily repay the Khwaja for liis kindness?” 
The tax-collector answered : “ As soon as I am again in office, tho 
matter will bo simple.” Tho son then asked : “ How will it bo 
easy to repay his generosity? ” His hither replied ; “ When they 
have again entrusted me witli an office, I will press tho Khwaja 
very hard, and will give him over to tho creditors, who will fine 
him heavily, and when it has come to a matter of life and death 
for him, I will take all his money, and with a part of it will buy 
him off again.” 

When the news of the capture of the Khans reached Tashkand, 
Sultan Muhammad Sultan carried off into Moghulistan, all that ho 
was able of his peojdo and family, and of tho Moghul Vlus^ causing 
my father and my uncle to follow him with all tho money they 
could collect. 
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Wlien the Kliaiis were captured, Slialii ]>eg JvJian said: “ I have 
always wislied to arrange a luarriago, but it lias never been granted 
me ; to make up for this [disappointment] I must now form three 
mairiage alliaiK'OS.” The youngest sister of the Khan, Daulat 
Sultan Khanim, who has been mentioned above in the list of 
tlie eliildren of Yunus Kluin, was married to | Shahi Keg’s] son 
Timur Sultan.^ Jle took for himself .\islia Sultan Khanim, l)etter 
known as JVloghul Khanim, and gave to Jani Beg Khan, Kutuk 
Ivhaiiim ; botli of these princesses were, in tlieir chastity, bright 
as the sun and })ureas the moon. Some of their children are living 
now, and are ruling in Mavara-un-Nalir. 

On the return of tlie Khans to their old resid(uice, in Moghulistan, 
the younger fell ill, and at the end ot‘ the year 909, wandered fioin 
the garden of earthly dominion to the iields of Ikiradise. 

From Khwaja Tjijuddin Muhammad, who inherited from his 
ancestors the ollice of Shaikh-ul-lslam of that country (and who 
was, in truth, a most admirable, austere man, and endowed with 
many good ([ualities) 1 have heard the following: “ When the Khan 
was (extremely ill, 1 said to him, ‘ It is commonly reported that 
Shahi Beg Khan has caused poison to be put in your food; if your 
Highness is also of this opinion, I will bring some of that powerful 
antidote, which comes from Khitai, and administer it.’ The Khan 
replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, Shahi Beg Khan has 2 )oisoned me, and the 
poison is this: having risen from the most degraded station to the 
highest elevation, he has taken us two brothers jirisoners and then 
set us at liberty. This disgrace is the cause of my succumbing to 
illness. If yours is an antidote against this kind of poison, it may 
prove efficient.’ ” 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had eighteen sons. 

( 1 .) The eldest, Mansur Klnin, from 909 to the juvsent date of 
948,'^ has ruled over his father’s dominions with absolute j)ower. 
An account of him will be given in this Epitome. 

(2.) Iskandar Sultan, who died a natural death, soon after his 
father’s demise. 

(3.) Sultan Said Kban, whose history will be related. Where- 
over “ the Khan'' is spoken of in an absolute way, in this Epitome, 
it is this Khan that is meant. 

(4.) Babajak Sultan, who is still in the seiwico ef Mansur 
Khan. 

(5.) Sbah Shaikh Muhammad Sultan, who, logether with his 
haram and some of his children, was killed by the fall of his palace 
during an earthquake. 

* Tu Stokvis’ table of the line of .Tiiji, the son of Shahi Beg is thown as ‘ Yar 
]\T ulianimad/ I do not know the authority for this name. (Manuel tVHut., p. lo8.) 

- A.II. 918 (1541 A.u.) will then be the date of compiling Part ii. of the 
Tdrihh-i-Itnshidi —or the Epitome. 
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(0.) Sultan Khalil Sultan, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak in connection with Sultan Said Khan. 

(7.) Aiinan Kliwa ja Sultan, who will also he iuentioned in tho 
same connection. 

(8.) Chin Timur Sultan, wlio for som(‘. thue was in tlio siU’vico 
of i\Iaiisur Khan, whom ho afterwards ahandoued, and entered tho 
service of “ the Klnin.” Mansur Khan liad liim hroue;ht hack, hut 
lie again fled ; this time going to tlie couid of Bahar IVnlishali in 
Jlindiistan, ITero lie rendered good service, and was in rcdurii 
treated witli tlio utmost honour and respect hy tlie Empercr. Ifo 
died of a violent dysentery at Agra, where ho Avas huried. 

(9.) Yusun Timur Sultan, who like his brother, being tired of 
always going backwards and forwards behveen the two Khans, lied 
to the Ka/ak and thence to Tunin; thence again to the court of 
llbaid Ullah Khan in Bokhara. From there he wont to the court of 
Babar IVidishah; him also the Emperor treated most kindly, and 
ho is now in Hindustan. 

(B),) Tiiklita Bugha Sultan, Avho also Avent to Hindustan, Avhero 
he died a natural death. 

The other sons died natural deaths, at ditlerent times. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan had four daughters. 

(1.) Liil Shiid Khanini, Avhose mother was a slave Avliom tho 
Khiin had married [nmm-mlad]. Although she Avas outside tho 
circle of distinction, she Avas finally married to Muhammad Amir 
Mirza, son of Amir Jabar Birdi, Avho Avas a Hughlat, and to their 
family alone belonged the ollico of Uhisbciji in the time of Alacha 
Khan. 

(2.) Mahiin Khaiiim, Avho Avas given to Builash Khan, son of 
IJyuk Sultan. 

(8.) dhie third Avas married to me, as Avill be related beloAv. 

(4.) Khadija Sultan Khanim. After the death of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, Mirza Aba Bakr, Avhoso story will 1)0 told in connection 
Avith the Khan, took possession of Aksu, the capital of Alacha 
Khan’s dominions. In those days Khadija Sultan Khanim fell into 
the hands of Mirza Aba Bakr. lie, however, treated lier kindly 
and gave her to his son Jahangir Mirza. AVhen the latter was 
slain, she Avas given to Slnih Muhammad Sultan, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Sultan ]\Iahmud Khan, as Avill bo 
related. 
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CMAVTEU IV. 

I'PirOMTSi:!) ACCOUNT OK THK 1\I A If I )0M OK SKL'J’AN MAiniUI) KUAN 
ANJ) HIS CIIILDKKN. 

On tli(‘ death of SiiKaii Ahmad Khan, vSnltaii Malimiid Kluiii 
resigned 1o his hrother’s children all the country and ])(H)ple that 
had helonged to their fatlicr, fjoni ihe frontier of Khitai to the 
confines of KasligJiar, viz.: Tinian, dialisli, Kiichali [Kncliar], 
Aksii and Ucli [Ush-Turfan], wliile lie liimsolf Avithdrow, Avitli 
those few of his own people avIio yet remained, to the deserts of 
Moglinlistan. There ho spent five years, dining Avhich tinn' 
nothing of importance ha[)pened to liim. At length those same 
hase men who liad caused tlie night sliadows of ruin to overcloud 
tlie daAvn of tlu^ Khan’s rm’gn, tilled his mind with evil suggestions, 
saying: ‘SSIiahi lleg Khan will treat yon kindly, but (‘Von if lie 
does not, he will at least allow ns to letnrn to this corner of 
corners.” My uncle used to relate that one day after the death of 
Aliidia Khii 11 , ho was at the court of Sultan Mahmud Khan in 
Aksu, where the Khan, being friendly and talkative, asked him : 
“Is the position of scullion ^ in Tashkand ladter Ilian that of king 
in Aksu?” My uncle rejilied : “A^erily it is, if the scullion is 
allowed to perform his office.” At these wairds the Khan was very 
wroth. 

In short, these basii men succeeded in bringing the Khan to 
Fargluina. When news of this reached 8hahi Beg Khan, he was 
in IJlang-zadagan. Ue at once despatched a party of men to find 
him. These men were coming in exactly the opposite direction to 
the Khan, whom they met and slow, together Avith his five young 
sons, at Khojand. To commemorate the date of their martyrdom 
the chronogram “ Lcthd-dciyjja-i-KhoJand ” — 914, Avas devised. (This 
matter I Avill also s})oak of clsoAvhere.) 

Sultan Mahmud Khan had six sons, five of Avhom suffered death 
with their father. His eldest son was Sultan Muhammad Sultan. 
When the Khan was setting out from Mogliulistan, in the hojie of 
being well treated by Shahi Beg Khan, Sultan Muhammad Sultan 
had done his utmost to dissuade his father from going, but his 
words being of no avail, ho separated from his father and stayed 
behind in Moghulistan. From circumstances which, God willing, 
will bo related in the First Fart [Tdrilch-i-Asl], ho was not able to 
remain in Moghulistan, but went in dire distress to Baranduk 

^ The Avord in the original is meaning, literally, “toAvel-w^asher.’’ 
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Kliiiii iuid KuBim Klian ^ in the J)asht-i-Kij)ch{ik. His followers, 
hoping that Sliahi Beg Khan had received Sultan Mahmud Khan 
well, led him by a wrong road and brought him to Tashkaiid, 
Avhoro the TJzbog sent him to join his father. He loft one son, 
whoso name was Slnih Muhammad SultAii. His history will bo 
given in my notice of the Khan. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE REST 'I’llE HISTORY OF MY FATHER, MIRZA MUPIAMMAD 
HUSAIN KURKAN. 

When the Khans fell into tlie hands of Shalii Beg Khan at Aksu, 
niy father was at Ur.iti|)[)a. When Shahi Beg Jvhaii passed l)etween 
[llie two armies] it was not possible for my father to form a 
junction with the Khans, and ho found it necessary to go to 
Kani tigin, At that time Khusrau Shah, one of the Amirs of Mirza 
Snltan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said, was in possession of 
Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshaii. After the death of ]\Iirza 
Sultan IVlahmud, ho had blinded his son Sultan Masud Mirza, and 
when Ibiisanghar Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, fled from 
Samarkand, Khusrau Shall sent messengers to him to express his 
repentance, saying : “ What I did, was from fear for my life, for 
Sultan Masud Mirza liad the intention of killing mo; but now, in 
com})ensation for that act, I will serve you so faithfully that, 
however much my infamous act may have brought down ujDon mo 
the execrations and curses of mankind, my conduct for the future 
will procure for me their favour and applause.’’ In this manner 
did he make abundant promises and protest so much, that he 
deceived Baisanghar Mirza also, and sent that worthy prince into 
the next world, as if he were an arrow from a bow. 

Thus ho brought the whole of the dominion of Sultan Mahmud 
IMirza under his own power. But these successes tilled his mind 
with pride and vainglory. When he was thus at the height of his 
power, my father arrived in Karatigin, and Khusrau Shah desired 
an interview with him. My father accordingly went to Hisar; 
and Khusrau Shah, having received him in the Bagh-i-chinar, 
with the utmost distinction and friendliness, said to him : “ I look 
upon your gracious visit as a blessing from God; for it is the 
season of Shahi Beg Khan’s supremacy. My fear is that though 
this year his mind is set upon the conquest of other territories, ho 

' The Turki MS. only has Kasim Khan’s name here; but it is probably 
correct. (See Erskine, i., p. 192.) 
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may next yc^ar turn towards this ([uarter. 1 liavo niwor hern to 
Avar wi(]i the hzluyy, and do not know tlieir inode ot warfare. For 
every t ribe has its own speeial methods, whetlier in war or in 
neiL^otiation. The arrangement of th(‘S(; matters differs with eaeh 
|)(‘()])1(^ ae(“ording to time and place, and until their methods arc' 
known, it is difficult to contend Avitli them. Now, as you Inivc 
many timers had to do Avith the Tzheg, hoth in peace and in Avar, and 
have cxperienccMl, Avhen at Avar Avith them, hotli Au’etory and 
defeat, make known to me all that you have learned, tliat J may 
1)0 guidcnl hy Avhat you tell me. As my reliance is on you, and 
]ny hope, 1 beg you to accept, in confirmation of my confidence, 
Sultanim Begum, daughter of Sultan Ahmad iMitza, and one of 
the princesses, [of my family] that she may be a bond of union 
between us.” 

Such idle Avords and many more did he utter, and set on fejot 
grand ]n’epai’ations for the marriage. 

The destruction [virani] of Tashkand and Uratippa Avais in 
the season of Cancel',^ and this affair took place in the end of the 
season of the Balance.- 

Meanwhile, nows arrived of the iiiAMsion of fShahi Beg Khan, 
and all the adlierents of Khiisrau Slnili fled in different directions. 
Those Avho possessed castles, fortiliod tlicmselves in them, and 
those Avho had none, fled to the hills and tlio remote valleys and 
glens. No one troubled himself about his neighbour. As all 
Khusrau Shali's people were scattered in confusion, my father 
also took refuge in Karatigin, Avhich is a country of mountain 
fastnesses. Among these memntains they encountered a very 
severe winter. It began to suoav as soon as they arrived, and for 
one whole month the weather did not clear, so that tlie snow 
reached to a depth of twelve spans, and for those who had settled 
in the valleys, or lived in houses, there Avas no possibility of 
changing their abode. 

Now Shahi Beg’s purpose in coming [to llisar] Avas not to seize 
Khusrau 8hah, but just to try Avhether Khusrau Sliali had 2 ) 0 wer 
to Avithstand him or not. In that inroad he did not commit much 
violence. Wliatever plunder did fall into liis hands, he seized 
upon. lie then returned, Avith the conviction that Avlien he came 
a second time he would frighten away [Khusrau Shah] as a fly 
from a dish, with a mere wave of his hand. That Avinter he also 
wished to test the people of Khorasan. Using the same means, ho 
inarched on Balkh, where the governor at that time was Sultan 
Kulunjak, acting under Badi-uz-Zainan Mirzii, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. He commanded his men to invest the toAvn, and spent the 
whole of that winter in besieging it. 'Ilie Khorasani were, in 
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s])it(3 of their niimoroiLS attacks on the enemy, nnal)lo to relievo 
JJalkh. Thus, (lnrin<jj that winter, he weighed Khnsrau 8h;ih and 
1 ]ie Khorasrini in the scales of experiment, and found that neither 
of them equalled himself in weight. 

Jhit while Slialii 15eg Klian was engaged in hesieging Jlalkh, 
KJiusrau Shah was left fi’oe ironi molestation, and his men again 
ass(‘ml)led. In sliort, liis affairs began to prosper, and ho sent 
ni(‘ssengers without intermission to Shahi Beg Khan, witli suitable 
expressions of friendship, wliich Sliahi Beg Khan returned in kind, 
'fliat winter, wlien Kliusrau Shah was recovering his peace of 
mind, n(‘ws ai'rived from Karatigin that there had l)cen a great 
Jail of snow, so that no one was able to get away. Khusrau Shah 
immediately despatched 20,000 men, under his brother Mir Valid 

Those in Karatigin were under no a|)prehensions i’rom anything 
on his side, but remained where they were, far and near. When 
tli(‘y h'arncd the ap})roach of the army, they immediately mustered 
all th(^ men they eouM, t(.) the number of about 500, and o(‘cupied 
tli(3 pass. The snow was so deep that no one dared leave tlie road. 
Both sides dismounted and the light commenced. It lasted from 
morning till night. Kinally our ])eople had no arrows left., for on 
])oth sides ev(‘rv arrow tliat was shot was lost in the snow. The 
(uiemy Avere vciy numerous, and advanced to the light iiL detach¬ 
ments ; wldle as soon as the arrows of one detachment were ex])endcd, 
another came up to take its i)lace and continued the light. Jhit wo 
Jiad on our side only one body, and to\vaids eveming, our airows 
b(‘ing (Mitirely expcnde<l, our people turned and lied. Among the 
Arniis of my father, who died of arrow-wounds in that light, wero 
liagh Vasal* Oghlaii, Khush liai Kukildash, and several more. My 
father escaped, with six others, towards the hills of the country of 
Farghaiia, which lie on the eastern side of that country, l)ctwcen 
Kashghar and Andijan. In those mountains are people whom 
they call Jagirak, and who, at that time, were great cattle- 
stealers. Not long after this, liowexmr, they weie exterminated by 
Jlirza Aba Bakr.- But Khusrau Shah had carried away all our 

^ Only one text gives the name of Mir Vali. lie was also brotlua* of Biiki 
Chaglianiiliii, so often mentioned by Baber. He played a considerable part, but 
eventually fell into the hands of Shahi Beg, who beheaded him at Samarkand in 
jr)01. (Krskine, i., pp. 95 and 212.) 

^ The country of the Jagirak must have been in the mountains which bound 
th(i upper part of the Alai valley on the north, and separate it from the lower 
country of Farghiina. Seeing that the tribe is said to have been exterminated 
about tlie beginning of the sixteenth C(ititury, it is scarcely surprising that no 
trace of them, or of the; name of their country, should remain. Baber mentions 
the tribe, calls it a very numerous one, and says that they inhabited “the 
mountains that lie between Farghana and Kushgliar.” Secure in these moun¬ 
tains, they refused to pay tribute, and accumulated great numbers of sheep, 
horses, and yaks. Baber describes how, in a.h. 900, ho sent a force to plunder 
them, taking 20,000 sheep and 1500 horses, which he dividc'd among the soldiers 
of his army, then in a state of destitution. {Memoirs, p. 95.) 
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Horvants jmkI rotinuo to l\uutliiz, wlierc thoy spent ono year as 
best tlioy could. 

Jlaving reached this ])oi!it in my narrative, if I omitted to give 
a sliort account of fShahi Beg Jvhau, the chain of my history would 
not be continuous. 


(dTAPTEK VL 
iiisroRY OF sn \uf 1{F(^ khan. 

AVfiKN the giv^afc judge and di.s[)os(‘r of all things delermiiies lo 
exalt some mortal with the crown of sovmadgnty and make him 
illustrious, he so arranges that great Avarriors and intelligent 
councillois assemble round his person, who may defend him from 
his enemies and ill-wislnu's, and mak(', all far-sight(al men blind 
and all attentivi* men deaf, so that father and son, brother and 
brother, are at enmity with ono another. These words may servo 
as a prefaco to the story of Shahi Beg Khan. 

lie wjis the son of Shah Badagh Sultan, the son of Abulkhair 
Khan. After the death of Abulkhair Jvhau, disputes arose among 
those whom he had left behind. To such a length Avero these 
(piarrels carried, that each ono Avent in a diftcrent direction, and 
thus all the men of noble lineage—the Sultans and the Mirzadas— 
Avho Avere held in esteem by tlu' peo})le, Avere scattei’cd. In this 
confusion, Sha hi Beg Khan, after much suffering and wandering, 
b(dng (IriATOi to extremity by Av^a-nt, Avent to Mavara-un-Nahr, whei e 
Sultan Ahmad l\Iirz;i, son of Sultan Abu Said j\liiza, AA^as redgning. 
Sultan Ahmad Mii'za Avas a powerful king, and had round him Amirs 
of such dignity and pretensions that they aimed at having kings 
in their service. Ono of these Amirs Avas Amir Abdul-Ali Tarkhan, 
Covoriior of Bokhara. Shahi Beg Khan became his vassal, and 
Avas entered as ono of his retainers. In like manner soAujral other 
Sultans entered his service. From this circumstance, an estimate 
may be formed of the splendour and dignity of Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza. As long as Sultan Ahmad Mirza remained in the bonds of 
this life, Shahi Beg Khan stayed in the service of Abdul-Ali Tar¬ 
khan. The ]\lirza and Abdul-Ali Tarkhan died at about the same 
time, after Avhich Shahi Beg Khan went to Turkistan and sought 
the protection and favour of Sultan Alahmud Ivhan, Avho did not 
deny him Avhat su])poit and assistance lay in his poAver to give, 
till linally, by nuians of the aid affoi’ded him by the Khan, Shahi 
Beg Khan took pc»ssession of Samarkand and Bokhara, Then the 
number of his troo])s ih^sc from two or thi-ee hundred to 50,000 ; 
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or ratJier to 00,000. From tlio time of lii.s going to Tnrkistaii, by 
tho help of Sultan Malimud Kliaii, bis power liad increased daily. 
All tbo Sultans and Amirs, and other adherents of Abiilkhair 
Khan, who had l)oen wandering aimh^ssly in tlie wastes of tho 
Daslit-i-Kipchak, now joined him ; and tlins he arrived at power. 

After the reduction of Samarkand and J5okhara, ho turned 
against his own benefacdor. Tlins was tho protector undone liy 
ilie di‘,pondant. When news of this reached the ears of Alacha 
Lvliaii, lie set out from ]\roghulistan lo his brother’s aid. Tho 
ic'^iilt, as has been brielly related above, was that ho ca})turcd and 
set at liberty tho Khan [iMahinud], and took from him as many ol‘ 
the i’Moghuls as was possible. Thus to his Uzbeg anny there were 
added :)0,000 jMoghnls. [Versrs] .... 

heaving IMshkand, ho did not tarry long in Samarkand, but pro¬ 
ceeded to ravage Ilisar and to besiege llalkli (as has been inenl ioiied). 

I laving 2 )asscd tlie winter of 901) (150;)-tj in the siege of I’alkh, 
h('- went, in the beginning of S 2 >ring, to Samarkand, and remained a 
month or two in tho open country (Sh/un/j round that town, lie 
Hum turned his victorious arms against AndiJjin. ddie first year, 
when he captured tho Khan, he did not trouble himself with 
Tambal or Andijan, being fully occupied in settling the affairs of 
Tashkand. Moreover, before the con(|ucs<. of that idace. Shaikh 
llayazid had hastened fearlessly out to receive him, and had shown 
him signs of loyalty. Tambal also had ^iroifercd him timely 
assurances of devotion, with all of which ho showed himself con¬ 
tented, and returned that same year. Having thus set his mind 
at rest witli regard to the Moghuls and IVishkand, and having had 
an ojiportunity of forming an estimate of the Hisari and the 
Khorasfini, ho wished first of all to settle the question of Andijan 
and Tambal, that he might, with a calm mind, proceed with tho 
reduction of Ilisar and the exterinination of Khusran Shall, which 
was tho first ste}^ towards the conquest of Kliorasan. 

When ho reached IVlarghinan, which is one of the chief towns of 
Farghana, Tambal abandoned all the forts in Farghaua, and col¬ 
lected a force within tho fort of Andijan. On this news being 
lirought to Sliahi Beg Klnin, he and all his wisest advisers wore 
agreed that this bringing together, into one jdace, of the troops [of 
d’ambalj only made the conquest eusicr for them. With all sliced, 
therefore, they hastened to Andijan, and being sure that they 
should find him, jireq^ared for a siege; it was resolved that Shahi 
Beg Khan should conduct the siege in jierson, while tho rest of the 
Sultans should ravage and s^ioil tho country round, seizing tho 
forts and men, and laying waste tho whole region. Tho next 
year they would return to com]>lete the work of devastation. 
But the hand of fate seized Tambal by the collar and hastened 
him to his end. He came out of the fort saying: “ Let us meet 
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tliciu ill opc'H In' l0,000 iiiGii out of tlio Wtilljj, 

Wiion >Sli.i]i! Iky; Khan airived, Taiiilial, jn(lp;iiig of tlieir nuinWs 
from llic Ju«t tlicy raibocl, rc^lijoil. JJut boforo Jio could reaoli tlio 
fort, many of Ids men had fallen by ihc edge of tho sword, and 
Tambal and liis brothers, brolvcn and terrified, crept into tho 
citadel. It liad b('cn decided that that year they should lay waste 
his territories^ and tlien return liome, so tliat the eiiter2)rise should 
be easy the next year. He himself, however, wiait to meet his 
fate : and thus the undertaking Avhich was to have been accom- 
jdished tlie year following, was achieved in forty days. AVlien 
iSliahi llcg Khan saw that the fugitives, in terror of their lives, 
had taken refuge in the fort, he resolvial to shut them U}) and to 
push the sic'go vigoronsl^^ forward. 

vVltt'r the d(I('at in Karatigin, my father crosstal to tho country 
of the Jagiifik. 

The most sur])rising thing of all was that, although nows had 
I'eaclied | dAimljal] (.1 tho movements of Slialii T>eg Ivlnin, instead of 
making i)reparations to withstand the advance of Shahi T>eg Khan, 
he went to attack my fatlieiHii dagirak. Tho Jagirak, allying 
themselves with my father, took up a strong position in the valley 
ot luruk Sliaran." On the arrival of Tambal, fighting began and 
lasted continuously for three days. J liave hoard my father say: 

“ On tho third day we had used every means in our power to hold 
our gronml. When night fell we became very thoughtful and 
distressed, wondering what would become of us if tho enomy 
H*ne^\ed tlui attack, tor most of our adive men had been killed or* 
wounded, and there was no one left. How will it be with us to- 
moirow? r>ut when day broke we were tilled with astonishment 
and Avoiidei-, for on going* up to tho top of the hill, wo saw tho 
army hurrying asvay with all possible speed, in divisions and 
detachments. ()iu* joy and gratification knew no bounds, and avo 
immediately sent otl some ot those who Avere not Avounded, or 
Avhose Avounds Avcrc not mortal, to obtain information. One inan 
Avas brought in. Ito said that at midnight some one had brought 
news [to ranibal] that Shahi lleg Khan had reached Kami Badam, 
and on learning this, ho had set out without delay. This news 
caused fresh life and immeasurable joy to spring up in us. AVo 
for thAvitli sent a messenger to Shahi Beg Khan, to say that avo had 
come to that country in great distress, owing to the confusion of 
times ; that Avhen news of the arrival of the Khan reached us it 
Avas as if lilo [jitn] had come to us ; Avliatovei* tho royal mandate 
should lay upon us avo were ready to perform. Our messenger 

[ lluit is, the Uzbegs bIioiiUI lay waslo Tambafs territories. 

See note ‘h P- lb5. From tlio position of Jagirak and fiom what follows, it 
would appear that luruk Shdrdn was in one of tho valleys of tho north slope of 
tho Alai moimtams. It could not have been far to the south aud east of Kami- 
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reached Andijan on the second day of the siege. He was imme¬ 
diately scut hack to tell ns that we were desired to liasten on 
without delay, and that everything wo could ho 2 )e for or desire 
would he done for us. Wo rvere very apprehensive, hut having 
no other place to go to, and deeming it the most advantageous 
plan for ourselves, we set out with liglit hearts. 

“ When I came into the Khan’s presence, he showed me all 
honour and respect, and received mo in the most friendly way, 
saying to all his Sultans and Amirs: ‘ Muhammad Husain Tvurkan 
is our guest; L expect you all to entertain him as a guest.’ And 
every day, while the siege was in progress, all the Sultans and 
Aj)iirs entertained us with feasts and hanquets and showed us 
marked attention, 

“On the morning ot‘ the forty-first day, Tamhal mounted to the 
top of one of the towers and called out with a loud voice : ‘ I am 
a ]\Iir/;i, rememher my services and the time of our infarujy. Tell 
me wliat 1 should do— [and T will do it).’” (Now Tamhal was 
my father’s foster hrother.) My father continued : “ Although 
1 had heen very hadly treated hy him, it made my heart sad to see 
him in this evil plight, and 1 asked: ‘Why do you not strengthen 
the fortia^ss?’ Tamhal replied: ‘I cannot continue hostilities; 
A\hat is to he done? ’ I answered : ‘ The only hope for the helpless 
is siUTender.’ Timur Sultan was pn^sent. Tamhal at onci^ came 
out of the fort Avith his hrothers. He came in confusion and 
alarm, and thrcAv his arms round my neck. They (the Uzheg] 
granted him no respite, hut that same hour put them all to the 
sword. They then closed the gates of the fort, and would not 
alloAv any kind of plunder or rapine to he carried on.” 

I’hat country Avas then giAmn to Jaiii lleg Sultan, and Shahi 
lieg, accompanied hy my father, retraced his steps and arrived in 
Samarkand. [There] they spent a fcAV days in military prepara¬ 
tions, after which tliey sot out to attack Khusrau Shah. On 
reaching Hisar, they found tlui fort defended hy Shiram (Jludira, 
a dependant of Khusrau Shah. Shahi Keg Khan conducted the 
siege in person, hut after a fcAV days Shiram Chahra hegged for 
quaiter, and coining out, surrendered the fort. The Khan, 
observing his promise,^ lot Shiram go. Shiram stayed for a time 
among the followers of the Khan, and many who had formerly 
heen attached to him, noAv rejoined him. 

It is not kuOAvn Iioav it came about, hut the same day that the 
Khan began, personally, to lay siege to Hisar, he also sent a 
mandate to Mahmud Sultan, ordering him to take as many men 
from the army as he Avanted, and to advance on Kunduz. 

Khusrau Shah for a long time past had been filling Kunduz 
with stores, provisions and treasure, and had proclaimed that ho 
* A iiroinise to gha' quarter soom.s to be implied. 
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had Hnj)p]ii\s io Iasi liini for twenty years. If all else 

should fail [ ho said] avo shall, at least, be able to remain inside the 
fort for twenty years, dead or alive. 

AV^liilc he Avms busy with this vain boasting, news eamo that 
Sliahi lieg Khan Avas laying siege to TTisar, and that IMaliinud 
rtiillan Avas crossing the Kiver Anniya.^ That same hour, abandon- 
ijig all his stores, he packed up Avhatever ho could, and in tla^ 
utmost confusion and disorder, S(it out for iho hills, hoping there 
to find a refuge. A fcAV days later, JMalimud Sultan enteiod 
Kunduz, Avliere 1 myself lia})pencd to be, Avith my sisters and 
my younger brother. It has been stabnl already, that a marriage 
connection had been formed betAveen my father and Sultanim 
Kegum, and after the above related eireumstances, avo Avau*e 
carried off to Kundnz. During our sojourn thei e, Sultanim JjCgum 
gave birth to a son, named Abdullah, anIiosc' history Avill be told 
in various conneedions. ]\Iy father had accompanied iVtalimud 
Sultan, for the greatest intimacy existed betAveen them. 11ie 
reason for tin’s Avas as follows. In his carlicn* da^ s, Sliiibi P>eg 
Khan had made every j^ossiblo clTort to obtain su})rcme jAOAver, 
and was bound by no promises or agreements. Wlicnevor an 
occasion offered he pushed his ambitious ]>rojects: if he was 
successful he Avould say: “It was God’s will”; if ho failed he 
Avas ahvays ready Avith a thousand excusi^s and piet(‘xts. In this 
way, frequent misunderstandings arose l)etAveen him and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. The Avondcr is that in every instance, his pi’ctext, 
such as it Avas, should have been accepted. Jt Avould bo tedious to 
enter here into the details of this matter, Avliich Avill bo given in 
the First Fart [^Toriklt-i-Ad]. I Avill, however, give one instance 
in this ])lace. »Shahi Ih'g Avas then in Turkistan at the height of 
favour and prosperity, AAdien kSultan Mahmud Khan led an army 
against Tambal. After three days’ march, in consequence of some 
untoAvard events (mentioned in the Torikh i-Ad) his projects 
Avero frustrated and he marched back again. All the Amirs Avho 
had come from [beyond] the frontiers to join the army, now 
leturned and settled down agaiii Avithin their own territories. 

^ The ancient town of Aiuuya or Aniol stood some three or four miles from ilie 

left l)auk of the Oxns, on the road from iMerv to Bokhara. According to ilie 

Aral) geographers followed by Hpreuger, the distance from Merv Avas calculated 

at and from Bokhara at B) f. by one autliority and 2‘2 f. by another. 

Tile ferry crossed to Fcrchr (Ihirab) on the right bank, a name still extant on 

modern maps, near Oharjui, which hitter jdace, indeed, represents the ancient 

Amuif<(. d^he name of tlie river— Ainn —is said by some of the Arab writers to 

have been derived from that of the town, but possibly this statement should bo 

reversed. The Chinese travellers of the Mongol period called the river, Amu and 

An-hu. In the Turki MSS. used for this translation, by Mr. Ross, Amur is written 

wliere Amuyt stands in the I’ersian. The addition of the lette r r is not, however, 

iinlrc(]uent in 'Jhirki rendering.-? of foreign names, as remaiked in note 3, p. 13(1 

above, on Cmnn/. (See Siirenger, ])p. IG and 17, and map I. Bretschneider ii., 
p. G2.) . V 1 o i 1 I 
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Wli(‘n nows of tho Khan’s expedition reached Shahi ]>eg Khan 
ill Tiirklstan, he at once placed the foot of ainhition in the stirnip 
of enterprise, and inarched to attack Tfishkand. He sent Mahmud 
JSiilian against Sairam, which in old hooks is eallrd Isbijah,^ but 
wliile on liis road he learnt that tho Khan laid ri turned, lie 
instantly sent a niessimger to say that his Highness had set out 
to punish his rebellious vassal Tambal, while he had coiik; to 
protect Tashkand, and [the Khan’s] family and household. (Though 
(‘X(M3[)t himself there was no one to hurt them.) Hearing of his 
Highness’s return to his capital, h(3 had also retui-ned, and, in 
edcct, he did go back to Turkistan. Ho moreover despatched swift 
messengers to Mahmud Sulbin, enjoining him, likewise, to molest 
no place, l)ut to return. Ibit before tho nu'ssengers eoiild arrive, 
iM ihmnd Sultan, siij^posing Sairam to 1)0 nn])roteeted, had begun 
to jdundoj*. Tlio Govmnor of Sairfim was Amir yVlimad, one of 
tlie Jtaraji Y\mirs, and uncle of Tambal, but unlike liis neph(3w, 
he was a, wortliy man and a devoted seivaut to Sultan Mahmud 
Kli.in. He went out to chia-k IMahmud Sultiin, and the two 
forces met, when IMahmud Sultan was siuzcd and brought bound 
before the Klnin. The Khan sent for my father, who, on his 
arrival, liegged that the ])risoner’s life miglit be spared; therefore 
ho [Malimud] was trcat(3d with great kindness and then allowed 
to tlep-art. On tliis account a very close intimacy and warm Iricnd- 
shi[) sprang up between my fatlnu' and ^lahmnd Sultan. Ho 
accompanied Mahmud Sultan to Kunduz, and there causcal us to 
rejoin his own party; thus our famili(\s and housi'liolds arrived 
at Sliahr-i-Sabz, a town which Slnihi llcg Kluin had given to my 
father as a lief. From the tim<3 of tho return from Balkh to that 
now inentioncd, only one spring had ela])scd. At the beginning 
of tlie winter, Slnihi Beg Khan set out against Kliwarizm, while 
]ny fatlier tied into Khorasaii. 

in this place, for the proper understanding of what followed, it 

' Ishijdh^ or A^hijah, is name frcqii(3n(ly employed by the caily Anibiiiii 
KeograpliLTs. It has been thought by some modern writers to ]>n tlie old name 
for Chiitihend, but here is a distinct statement tliat Sairam is its modern repre¬ 
sentative. The present Sairam lies only some seven or eight miles distant from 
Ckimhrnd; but 8ir II. Yule gives reasons for believing that the town of that 
name mentioned by authors in tho fifteenth eontnry, stood some distance farther 
east. He notices that Ilnlagu, on his march to Persia in (he thirti-enth century, 
reached S((irdm the second day after passing Talai^ —/.c. Tdraz; also that 
Ilashid-ud-I)in speaks of an ancient city of vast size called Karl-Salram^ ni'ar 
T(das. Sir H. Yule does not mention the date to which Rashid-ud-Din refers, 
and the book lie quotes is, I regret, not accessible to me. If, however, the city 
was ancient in Rashid-ud-Din\s time (end of thirteenth century), it is ju./i. possible 
that the modern Sairam may have been in existence at the time of Mirza Haidar’s 
history. The distance between (ho modern Sairam and Aulia-Ala (which, as ^^c 
have seen, was about on the site of Tariiz) is as nearly as pessibh; 110 miles, or 
about live ordinary marches in that country. 'J’hus, if the older Sairam lay two 
marches westward of Taniz, tho distance between it and the modern town would 
not bo groat. (See Yule’s Caihatjy p. cc. Kostenko’s Turliistan, ii., p. 2.‘1). 
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will be lu'cessavy to give soino account of r>jibar IVelishah and 
Sultan Suit! KLjIii. Some further details will, Clod willing, bo 
given ill tlic' idi’st Part. 


CIIAind^lb YIL 

TUrVJH AND PAUKNTAOE OF lUnAU PAniSIlill: HIS CON N FOi lON WITH 
'I'HK T\[0(;][HLS; AND HIS KARLV HIS'I'OIIV. 

Thfpe (‘xisb'd aneiiuitly, betwcaoi (he ('haghalai and the IMoghnls, 
a bitt(!r (unuity. JMoreover, from the time of Amir Timur till that 
of Sultan Abii Said Mir/,a, soim^ on(‘ of the race of (diaghatai Khan, 
son of diingiz Klein, had always been [^laivd on the royal tlirono, 
and was honoured with the title of King, in spite of the fact that 
he was [in reality] a prisoiuir, as one inay gallier from the royal 
mandates. When it came to the tuin of Sultan Abu Said Mirza to 
reign, this king diseardial the old eustom ; Yunus Khan was sum¬ 
moned from Sliiraz, and Avas simt into IMoghulistan to oppose his 
brother Tsan Ibigha Khan. l>ut in this fipitomo tliere is no space 
for an account of the removal of the Klein to Shiraz, of the 
Kleinshi}) of Isan Kuglei Klian, or of tlui reign of Sultan Abu Said 
]\lirza.^ 

d\) be brief, Sultan Abu Said Mirza said to Yuniis Klein : “ Th(3 
old order of things has been changiMl; you must now lay aside all 
your I former 1 pretmnsioies : that is to say, the royal mandates will 
be issued in the name, of this dynasty [^tahalca], and henceforth 
there must be fiiendship lictween us, and a bond of union.” 

Wdien Yunus Kdeiii came to Moghulistan, he, after thirty years 
of liardship and suffering, got the upper hand of Isan Bugha 
Khan, as will bo briefly related in connection with the history of 
Sultan Said Khan and iVIirza Aba Bakr. 

The noble mind of Animus Khan was thus set at rest; Sultan 
Abu Said Mirza changed an old enemy into a now friend. Yunus 
Khan was desirous of making a return for his kindness, and [said 
to himself]: “ Perhaps in the same way that ho has changed an old 
enemy into a now friend, I will change a friend into a relation.” 
To this end, he gave to the thieo sons of IMirza Sultan Abu Said 
(namely, Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Sultan Mahmud IVIirza, and Omar 
Shaikh Mirza) three of his daughters in marriage ; the names of 

‘ The miiin facta regarding Yunus’ exile in Persia have been noticed at 
Pip 7 t and 81-5; while some remarks concerning the Khanship of Isan Bugha II. 
will be found in the Introduction, Sec. ii. 
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and /us Early History. 

t]iONO tlireo (laiig'htors Mihr Kigar Kh/uiiin, Siilt/iii Nigar 

Khrmini, and Kiitluk Nig;ir Klniniin. (I'ln'sc' Intvo all bceu 
already nientioiied.) 

As bargliaiia, the couniry ol* Omar Shaikh, was situated on the 
borders of l\roghulistaii, [Ahmiis Ivhan ] boeame more intimate and 
fri(uidly with him than with either of his brotliers: indeed, the 
Khan niad(i no distinction between him and his own (hiildreii, and 
whenever they pleased they used to (‘omo and go between each 
other’s countries and reshlenees, demanding no ceremony, but 
being satisfied with whatever was at hand. 

()ji the occasion of the birth of l>abar PadislnilL a messenger was 
sent to Ix.nir the good tidings to Ahnnis Khan, who came from 
i\loghulistan and spent some time with [Omar Shaikh]. When llui 
child’s head was shaved, everyone gave feasts and entertainments. 
Never were two kings known to be on such terms of intimacy as 
weic Yunus Khan and Omar Shaikh l\lirz.i. In short, the Padishah 
was born on the Gth of i\loharram of the year 888 . jMauhina 
YFunir Margliimini, one of the Ulanias of Ulugh Peg i\Iirza, 
discovered the date in the [numerical value of the letters] of 
Shdtili Mohcxrrain. They begged his iroliness to choose a name for 
the child, and ho blessed him with the name of Zahir-ud-Din 
Muliammad. 

At that time the (ihaghatai were very rude and unmiburcid 
[lmzur(j], and not retined [hdzari] as they are now; thus they 
found Zahir-iid-Din Aluhammad difficult to pronoum^e, and for 
this reason gave him the name of Pabar. In the public prayers 
[I’Jottha] and in royal mandates ho is ahvays styled ‘ Zahir-ud-i)in 
Pal)ar Muhammad,’ but he is best known by the name of Pabar 
Padishah. Ilis genealogy [is as follows]. Omar Shaikh Kurkan, 
son of Sultan Abu Said Kurkan, son of Sultan Ytuhammad Mirza, 
son of Yliran Shah Mirza, son of Amir Timur Kurkan. And on 
the mother’s side: Kutluk Nigar Khaiiim, daughter of Yunus 
Khan, son of Vhiis Khan, son of Shir Ali Khan, son of Muhammad 
Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur Khan. 
This prince was adorned with various virtues, and clad with 
numberless good (qualities, above all of which hravtuy and liumanity 
had the ascendant. In the composition of Turki poetry ho was 
second only to Amir Ali Sliir. lie has written a Divdn^ in the 
purest and most lucid Turki. lie invented a style of verso called 
“ Mubaiyan,” and was the author of a most useful treatise on 
Jurisprudence, which has been adopted generally, lie also wrote 
a tract on Turki Prosody, superior in elegance to any other, and 
put into verse the llasala-i-Vdlidiyifah of his Holiness. Then 
there is his Valcdi^ or Turki History, which is written in a simple, 

* The “Memoirs” of Baber. It is interesting to notice that about ten years 
after Baber’s death, his Memoirs were in the hands of Mirza Haidar. Baber died 
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nnaffo(*te<], and yei very slylo. (Some of the stories from 

that work will ho reprodnoed hore.) He excelled in music and 
other arls. In fact, no one in his family hefore him ever possessed 
such talents as his. Nor did any of his race over perform such 
wonderful exploits, or experience such strange adventures, as did 
he. He was twelve years of age when his father, Omar Shaikh 
Mir/.i, died. Jii his Valo'd, which, though in Turki, is written 
in very elegant and florid style, ho says : “ On Monday, the 4th of 
Eama/an, Omar Shaikh Mirza having llown from the top of the 
precipice with his pigeon and his pigeon-house, became a falcon, at 
the age of thirty-nine.” ^ This occurred in the year 899, and after 
his father’s death Italiar IVidishah was raised to the throne, being, 
at that time, twelve years of ago. d’horo was so much dissension 
between fhiisanghar IVIirza and Sultan Ali Mirza (the sous of 
Sultan Mahmud, sou of Sultan Abu Said),'-^ that neither of them 
had strength enough to ])rotc(;t Samarkand. When information of 
this [stat(3 (3f jttfaiis] reached Andijan, the Em23eror set out to 
attack Samarkand. Although the Mirzas had become very weak, 
they olfered him stout resistance ; but finally, Ilaisanghar having 
no power left, abandoned the town and fled towards Hisar, where 
ho was })iit to death by Kliusrau Shah (as already mentioned). 
The Emperor took Samarkand, and (piartercd in it as many of the 
troops of Andijan as was possible, while the rest returned to 
Andijan, some with his permission, some without. 

On the aii'ival of d’ambal, of whom wo have s 2 )oken, he, in con¬ 
junction with some other Amirs, set Jahangir J\lirza, younger 
brolher of the Em])oror, upon the throne. 

The Chief Judge \_K(m] of Andijan, a very pious and religious 
man, who had dom; everything in his power to forward the 


in 037 A.Ti. (20 Drc. J.aiO), and Mirza Haidar Avas in India from about 943 to 947. 
It was proi)al>ly at this tilin', therefore, that he acquired a copy of his cousin’s 
Memoirs. The faty that he says nothing to enlighten ne regarding the gaps, 
or lo.st cliapters, in I he IMemoirs. 

’ r.iihd, in Ids Mcmoiis, describes his father’s death. After mentioning tliat 
Aldir^i, where Omar Shaikh lived, “is situated on a steep precipice, on the 
very edge of whicli some of its bnildiiigs are raised,” he continues, according to 
Hrskiue’.s tiaiislation (p. 7): “Omar Shaddi IMirza Wiis precipitated from'^tho 
top of the steep, with Ins pigeons and pigoon-hoii^e, and took his lliglit to the 
otiier world.” In I’avet de (Jourteillo’s translation from tin* Turki, the passa<'’e 
stands : “ 8c eliungea on faucon” (i. p. 11). The allusion to a “falcon” in this 
connection, I cannot t'Xplain. 

- In the very detailed table of tlio descendants of Timur, given by Prof. Bloch- 
niann, in Vol. I. of the Ain-i-Ahhari, the name of Sultan Ali do(‘H not appear 
among the sons of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Only three sons are entered there— 
viz., Paisaughar Mirza, Masud Mirza, and Khan Mirza; but we know that the 
last of these had also another name—that of Sultan Vais Mirza, which does not 
appear in Ihof. Blochmaim’s table. It is possible, therefore, that Ali may have 
been a second name of one of the two other brothers, but as this is merely a 
eonjccturo, I have added the name of Ali to the abbreviated table of Timuri 
attached to this volume. (See note, p. 203). 
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lunpei'oi’y iniorcisls, was wantonly put to doatli. A .short time 
huforo the murder ot' the Kazi, the adliorents of the Emperor had 
strengthened and defended the fort of Andijan, and had .sent 
l(dters of entreaty [to the Ihnperor], representing lhat if lie did 
not (*ome (|uickly, Andijan would fall, and that after it Samarkand 
would also .succumb. On reianving these letters, the Emperor loft 
Samaikand, and .set out for Andijan. On reaeliin^* Khojand, how- 
(',ver, news was brought him that the enemy had won the day. 
The Emperor, having left one place, and lost the other, was 
gi eatly perplexed, and betook himself to his uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Kli.in. 

The Emperor’s mother, and her mother, Tsan Daulal Begum, 
went to their .son and sister. This sister was my mother. On 
tliis account the Emperor, also, stayed in our country, llis hosts 
(exerted themselves to the utmost on his behalf, and after many 
severe Inu-dsliips, after many victories and defeats, the Emperor 
ujHio more became ruler of Samarkand, lie fought many battles 
vdth rival claimants for Samarkand, and experienced both victory 
and defeat. At length he was besieged, and when all his power of 
resistance had gone, he gave his .si.ster, Khanzada Begum, to Shahi 
Beg Khan, and making some kind of treaty, left Samarkand, 
which thus fell again into the hands of Shahi Beg Khan. It 
\vould bo very tedious were I to relate all the details; however, to 
1)0 brief, ihe Emperor [again] repaired to liis uncle. Having 
given u[) all idea of [regaining] Samarkand, he determined to 
.scaaire iVndijan. Idio Khans also, having l)ound the girdle of 
(mdeavour round the waist of fatherly love, exerted themselves to 
Ihe utmost to take Andijan, that they might give it to the 
Ihiiperor, with the result which has been mentioned above. After 
the last battle, in which the Khans fell into the hands of Shahi 
ileg Khan, the Emperor fled to the hills on the .soutli of tlio country 
of Earghjina, where ho underwent many hardshi])s and innumerable 
inisfortunes. Moreover, his mother was with him, as were also 
most of his servants, together with the family and children. In 
that journey (and verily, as the Ihophet himself said, “Travelling 
is a foretaste of Hell”) they all suffered great hardships, and with 
difliculty reached, at length, the territory of Ilisar, which is the 
capital of Khusrau Shah, hoping that they might participate in 
the humanity for which ho was renowned. But he, like the 
heavens, changed, and averting the face of compassion, turned 
the back of unkindness towards that master of benevolence. But 
beyond this he did not do them any injury. And thus, in the 
Hame state of dejection, affliction, apprehension, and evasion, they 
passed on towards Ghuri and Baklan. When they reached this 
([uarter, the hack of their strength being broken, and the foot of 
vigour being bound, they tarried for a few days. 
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TTow ill inisrortinio is there a hidden lilessiiijj;’! Althuiigli 

Avaitiiig in Hint jilaee A\as .a caiisci (d’ gi’ent afilietion to them, it 
tiiriK'd out most providentially, and in a way whieh the most far- 
sightod person conld not have toreseen. For at this very crisis, the 
advance of the standards of Shahi ]>0g Khan on Hisar, and the 
ap[)roach towai ds Ivnndii/ of the drums of JMahmnd Sultan, caused 
the hoasting Klmsrau Shah to desert his kingdom, as has l)cen 
related above. Tie, too, lied to the hills of (Ihuri; and on his 
arrival there, learnt that the Kmperor was still among the moun¬ 
tains. ddiat same night his servants and retinue, both great 
and small, from the Mir to (he groom, all Hocked to the court of 
the Kmperor. Khusrau Shah saw nothing left for it but to hasten 
also to offer his services. Yet this man had put out the e}’es of 
one of the Kmperor’s cousins, Sultan Masud Mirza, and had brought 
Masud’s brother, Baisanghar Mirza, to the luer, after having raised 
him to the throne; also, at the time when the Knqicror had arrivial 
on his frontier, ho had, with extreme harshness, ordered him to 
quit the country. 

Moreover, IMiiza Klnin, a younger brother of the cruelly-tr(sated 
Mirzas, whose father and mother wcu’c both closely (‘-onnected with 
the Kmperor’s father and mother, had shared in all the Kmperor’s 
sufferings and trials in the mountains, and was at this time with 
liim. AVhen Khusrau Slnih arrived in the Ihnjieror’s presence, 
Mirza Khan petitioned that he might bo })ut to death, by way of 
retaliation for liis treatment of his [Mirza Khan’s] two brothers. 
The Emperor, whose natural disposition was a humane one, said 
to IMirza Ivhiin : “ It would bi^ a pity, a thousand pities, to compare 
two good angels with this devil of a king, and to such purpose 
did lie ])ierco the pi'aiTs of love with the diamond of mercy, that at 
last he caused Mirza Khan to desist from his demand and be satis¬ 
fied. Wlien Khusrau Shah looked upon the Emperor and IMirza 
Ivhan, the forehead of his folly bi'camo moist with the perspiration 
of shame, but the Emperor wiped it clean with the sleeve of forgive¬ 
ness and the skirt of pardon. When the audience was terminated, 
the Emperor commanded the treasurers to take back all the pro¬ 
perty, treasure, horses, etc., which they had brought to him, just 
as they were, although he had only one horse suitable to his rank, 
and that was used also by his mother. From this an idea may be 
formed of what neccssaiics [ho had at his command]. lie ordered 
that none of [Kliusiau’s] effects should be confiscated. Although 
the Emperor was very needy, ho would not take any of the presents, 
but gave him back all his arms and treasures untouched, and 
declined all that was offered. This is one trait out of a thousand, 
in the Emperor’s character. Ixhusrau Shah, having obtained per¬ 
mission to go to Ivhorasan, separated from the Emperor, and pro¬ 
ceeded to his destination. It is astonishing that, with such a force as 
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ho liad, lio did not attempt to defend his own State. TTaving got 
.some help from Khorusjin, he went and attacked Knndiiz, where 
lie was put to death without much ado. Verily the murder of a 
master, or a master’s son, is a portentous deed ! 

TIh; Kmpt'roi*, in one night, became master of 20,000 men, 
fogctlior with great Amirs, such as Baki Chaghaniani,^ Hultan 
Ahma<l Ivarjiul, Haki Nilakhiimsh and others, who took ofti(!t3 under 
him. 

[Having made Ihe necessary preparations] they set out against 
Kabul. After the death of tlie Emuoror’s uncle, Ulmdi Be<T 

^ ’ o ir> 

IMirza of Kabul, Mukiin, son of Zunnun - Argliun, one of tlie 
]\rii •z;is of Sultan Husain, had taken possession of Kabul. Inime- 
diat(‘ly on the arrival of the Emperor, lie went out to oppose him, 
but seeing the enemy’s superior numbers, hefted back and prepared 
to dehuid himself in the fort of Kabul. At lejigth, being unable 
to hold out, ho begged for quarter and surrendered the fort. 
Faithful to his agreement, the Emperor allowed him to proceed to 
Kandahar, with all his effects and followers. From that date, 
001), to the present date, 048 , Kabul has remained in the hands of 
tlui Emperor and his descendants. 

Having brought down my history to this point, it is time to 
turn to the proceedings of Sultan Said Klnin ; also to those of my 
father, of his journey to Khorasaii, and of his relations with the 
Em])cror. The first part will bo given briefly, and the latter part 
in detail. 


CHArTEK VIIT. 

BK(ilN\lN<! OK TUK STORY OK SULTAN SAID KHAN, SON OK SULTAN 
AHMM) KHAN, SON OK SULTAN YUNUS KHAN, AND THU SUKKURINGS 
AND UARDSHIKS HE ENDURED AT THE OUTSET OK HIS CAIIEER. 

I Here follows a somewhat lengthy dissertation on the advantages 
of misfortune, into which is introduced an anecdote in verse 
(umcerning Moses, taken from the “ Salsalat-nz-Zaliah'^ or “Golden 

^ Flio i('xts (liffiT hero. Tlio d'urki MS. has Kulgluni Chdghut(n in tho jdaeo 
ot Baki Cliaghaniani. Tho latter iianio, liowover, is 0 ('rtaiidy o.orrcct, as is 
(“vident from a roforenoe to Baber’s niotnoirs (pp. 128, wlieu' tlieso tranaae- 

tiona an^ set forth. Baki of Chaghaiiiaii was a younger lirotlierof Khusrau Shall, 
and is dcscribi'd by Baber as “a man of mueh weight.” The country of Chag- 
lidnuuLy it may be remarked, was situated on the middle and upper courses of tho 
8urkhau and Katirnahan rivers. Tho namo is now obsolete. 

” Usually written Zulnun. For an account of his life and lineage, see Erskine’a 
llUtonjy i., pp. 2G2 mqg. 

N 
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< )hain ” of AlHl-iii nihiuan Jami, and also an account, in prose, of 
llio Education of Niisliirivan tlio dnsi. ] Wherever in this Epitome 
ih‘ Khun, in an absolute sense, is mentioned, Sultan Said Klnin is 
meant.- This Kli.in liad many wonderful adventures. As (jue of 
the cliief objects of this Epilonio is to set forth the virtue ami 
al)ility of the Khan, 1 shall enter into detail. 

Jlis most noble lineage has already been ii;ivon. Erom the time 
of his l)irth to the ai;“o of fourteen, ho spent his days under the fond 
care and kind protection of his father. When he readied tlio age 
of fourteen, his father, Sullan vVhmad Kh.in, l)ctter known as 
Aladia, wished to go to tlie assistance of Ids elder brother, Sultan 
IMahmud Khan. He therefore a])pointed his eldest son, Mansur 
Khan, to hll his place on the throne, and took with him to 
Tashkand, two sons who were younger than Mansur Klian, namely, 
Sultan Said Khan and llabajak Sultan. The Khan Avas with 
his father at tludaittle of Akhsi, in which the Khans were captured, 
as has been mentioned. When tlui army was thrown into disorder- 
and every man was trying to save his own lih?, the Khan also took 
llight, ])ut at that moment he was struck in the thigh by an arrow, 
Avhich, piercing his armour, struck the bone. As his father’s army 
was routed ho had no means of escape. Some men of the district 
captured him, and as he Avas, at the time, unable to Avalk, they 
refrained from carrying him as a present to anybody, but took care 
of him for a fcAV days. 

Shahi Eeg Khan returned in haste to settle his affairs in Tashkand. 
By the time the Khan had recovered his strength. Shaikh Bayazid 
had taken upon himself the government of Akhsi. The Khan, as 
soon as he Avas sufficiently recovered to be moved, Avas brought 
before him, aiid by his orders Avas throAvn into prison, Avhero he 
remained a whole year. 

When Sliahi Beg Khan arrived [in Tashkand] ho seized and put 
to death Tambal, and gave the government of Andijan to Jani Beg 
Sultan. When this latter came to Akhsi, the Khan Avas brought 
before him. Jfini Beg Sultan recommended him to the favour of 
Shahi Beg Khan, Avho received him with compassion, kept him in 
his fatlierly care, and denied him nothing. lie, moreover, took the 
Khan with him on the expedition in which he compiered llisar and 
Kunduz. 

1 have heard the Khan relate, in terms of wonder and admira¬ 
tion, that when Shahi Beg Khan had conquered llisar, uoavs was 
brought of the taking of Kunduz by Mahmud Sultjin. Shahi Beg 
Khan, having entrusted Hisar to Hamza Sultan and Ehaghanian to 

^ It is to be regretted that the author does not carry out his intention in tins 
matter. In many places ho forgets himself, and calls other Khans Khant' 
tliereby causing some confusion. To make matters clear, I have usually had to 
insert the full name on these occasions. 
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lAIcilidi Siilti'in,' S'jt oul (quietly ou his return. “As tlie pass of 
I )arband-i-Ahanin | The Iron Gate] was very difliciilt [continued 
the KlianJ, and as the army was niueli burdened witli booty, they 
madi* the- journey, farsdkh after farmkli, by way of Buy a and 
Tinniz. While the victorious aj iny was encamped at Buya, I was 
sitting unee, at midday, in t]i(‘. roytil tent The hour for 

th(‘ assembly had not ytd arrived, arid only a few of tJio king’s 
intimates were present, when somebody with a terrilied coun¬ 
tenance and wild appearance came in great haste, and laid a letter 
at I he foot of tlie royal thione. As [Shahi Beg] perused the contents 
of tliis lettm* a great change (;ann^ over him, and before he had 
finished reading it, he rose up and went in to his haram, giving 
orders Ibr his horse to be brougJit. Jle remained for some time in 
the haram ; but after midday ])raycrs came out again and mounted 
his liorso. Jde was att<aided by a great number of peo2)]e. Then 
It was made known that Mahmud Sultan had dieil a natural dcatli 
in Ivunduz, and tliat liis body was on tlie way [to the campi. 
When Sliiihi Beg Khan had got some distance away, we saw a 
great crowd in pitch-black clothes, such as captivt's wear. Having 
])Uieed the bier upon the ground, they drew up in two lines behind 
it. When [ Shahi Beg Khan] saw this, he made a sign for all the 
Sultans and others to dismount and I'ollow in his train. These, 
having obe^md, began to raise cries of grief and lamentation, and 
we, in the camp, also commenced to utter moans and wailings. 
When those attending the bier ajiproached, ho ordered all who 
were with him to draw up in a line, while he himself rode forward 
until his horse’s head was just above the bier; he then gave a sign 
for everyone to keep silence, and thereupon those who were witli 
him ceased from rending their garments and tearing their beards. 
He then called one of the Amirs of Mahmud Sultan, and said to 
him such things as are usual on occasions of condolence. After 
this he remained silent for a while, never showing the slightest 
change in his countenance, nor shedding a tear. At the end of an 
hour he raised his head and said : ‘ The death of Mahmud is a good 
thing: men have been wont t) say that the power of Shahi Bog 
Khan was upheld by Mahmud: let it now bo known that Shahi 
Beg Khan was in no way whatever dependent upon Mahmud. Carry 
him away now, and bury him.’ Having said this, ho turned away, 
and all present were astounded at his boldness and composure.” 

The death of IMahmud Sultan was a great loss to the Moghuls, 
for ho was, in every respect, a thorough Moghul [and they recalled 
all he had done for them]. 

‘ Tlicao two Uzbepj chiefs liad formerly been in Baber’s service, but had 
deserted him to join his enemy Shahi Beg. Afterwards, at the battle of the Iron 
Gate (016 a.h. = 1510 a.d. —after Shahi Beg’s death) they fell into Baber’s hands 
and were put to death. (Erskine, Iftst., i., pp. 145,309 and 315 ). 
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When SliJilii r>e<>; Kluin reached Saniarkinid, Sli/ih J^egum 
arrivod from Moghiilistaii. The details arc hrielly ilieso: Sli.ili 
Begum Avas tlio mother of the Kliaiis, was daughter of Sliali 
Sultan .Alahmud, King of I'adaldisli.iii, and of Ihe laee of Iskaudar 
Zulkaiaiain. She liad aec'ompauied Iku’ sou, Sultan iMaliiuud 
J\h;in, into ]\logliulis(aii. But, tliose base advi.sers, of wliom 1 
have alieady spoken, provokial a ([iiarrel ])ctween the mother and 
her son-~ui son who had heen so ohedient to lier, that he had never 
even mounted for a ride witliout her ])ermissi(m. Betwxam these 
two, they (a)utrived to rais(' tlie <lust <d A'oxatioii and wratli. ]'\)r 
tlicy—cunning advisers tliat they weie—decided to send Shall 
Begum to Shahi Beg KIi.lu to solicit a country for luu-self, hccauso 
slie found living in Moghulistfin distasteful. Such was tlie 
impracticahlo mission upon whicli they sent Shah Begum. Now, 
as the Begum was a very sensible woman, she Avent under this 
pretext, and tlius left her son, before those base adAusers could 
bring about an open ru[)turc, Avhich wamld (jause endless scandal 
and reproacdi to herself. The laimour was that she had gone to 
entreat [Shahi I5eg Khan J, while she Avas [in realiry J in Samarkand 
enjoying the company of luu* cliildien. 

At this same time [Shahi JB‘g Khan] led an army into 
Khwarizm, and my father lied to Khorasaii, as shall 1)0 presently 
related. 

The Khan told me: “After the Mirza’s tiiglit avc were so 
overcome Avith apprehension, that sixteen of us liaving banded 
together, avc fled from Samarkand, and jouimeyed by Avay of Khutuk 
and Kara Tukai to Sairam. Thence avo Avent on to J\roghuli,stan 
by way of Uzun Ahmad, and arrived at llaft Deli, Avhich is better 
kiiovvii as Yatikand,^ Avliere Sultan Mahmud Khaii Avas living at 

* This uaiiio lias occiuTcd bc\cral limes already (see j)]). S7 ami iiul<‘, 130. ete.), 
but has bi'on subjeef, in the lexis, to iiiauy dilFereiit readings, such as lintihiind, 
Banihtiid, Ydnikund, etc , ete. Hero,at last, wo have in tlio Tersiau translation 
of it, Avhieh the author Inmself gives na ILtft-Bdi,, a distinet guide to Yatikand^ 
the dhirki(as Haft Deh is the Persian)e<puvaleut for “ seven Milages,” or “seven 
towns.” But though lui has thus lixed the name, for liis readcas, he stdl leaves 
them in the dark as to tin; situation of Yntikand. In the })assage under note, ho 
appears to regard it as lying within IMoghulislan—and jirobably at some distance 
Avithiii it—for Sdinuii ((uthi-r old or new, se(i note, [>. 171) must: have been near 
th(^ frontier, and Ik; menlions Uzun Alnund (a place I cannot Irac.i; though, see 
below) as situated on the road between the. two. As Uk; parly had eonie from 
Samarkand— i c from tin; south-west—they wen.* journeying ju’oliably towards no 
]K)int south of S(tiram. We have, therefore, to look for Ydikdiuk according 
tliC! indie,ation in this passage*, somewhere to the ('ast or noith-i'ust of ^ahuini. 
But at p. 87 the author says Ydtikand was on the coniines, or in the terii- 
tory, or even suburbs, of Andijan (az ii.ihiyat i Andijan); and he appears 
id ways to mean the toicn or didrirt of Andijan alomg wlimi he uses that name, 
and not llui province to which the town belonged, ddie latter In; always sjieaks 
oYd'i F(ir(jhdna. Thus, ac.cortling to this indication, Yaiik<ind \\on\d have to bo 
sought to the south or south-east of Sairam, In modiTii linu's the }>roviuc(j of 
J'ar(jlidna came to bo called Andijan^ and the only solution of the discrepancy 
which I can suggest is that perhai)s Mirza Haidar, in one instance, has also used 
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iho iiiiio.” It has been already related that after the death of 
Sullau Ahmad Khan, Sultan Mahmud Khan came into Moglml- 
i.staii. latter was a weakly [)iiucc and very lax and careless 

ill the allairs uf Slate. 

Knw tgliulislau is a country which docs not admit of any 
such jK'gligcuee and (;allousn(\ss in its admiuistrat ion, and for this 
ri'iisou Sultan .Maliiuiid Khan was not able to remain there long, 
but came, Avith a desire to live a civilised life, to Vatikand, where 
(lore is [indeed] some cultivation. Wiien lie had l)een there a 
sliort tiling the Khan went and attached himsi'lf to his uncle, 
Sultan 3[ahmud Khan. ddie Khan passed some time in the 
sm vico of liis uiich‘.; but he was an energetic and entfuprisiiig 
man, and being unal)l(‘ to endure the negligence and indolence uf 
Ills iiiuile, he fl'.d JVom his court. Sulhin ]\[ahmud Khan sent a 
jiarty afb r him to lu'ing him ba(‘k. After three days’ inarch ho 
was oviudakeii, A\lieu a tight ensued. In the h(‘,at of the action, a 
cm tain Maksud Ali, one of (he com tiers of Suit,‘In l\lahmud I\lian 
(^aiid a man skillml in instrumental music and singing), displayed 
gnait valour, and the I\h;in scaung that tlu^ brunt of tlie liattlo 
Avas su[»ported by liim, rod<^ up to atta(*k liim. Thcreution Maksud 
Ali turned and llial, but whih> ladreating faced round and shot an 


Andlj'hi io (k'lioic tlio (‘lUio' j>roviiicc. For iliis la^asoii 1 have nuuh.’! tla^ traiislii- 
tidii of “ az ii:iliiyat” read ‘‘on the confines”- a reading wliieh, at any rateg 
])omts to a ])o^il ion within IMogluiiistan. If tins suggestion be aceepted, Yaiiha^id^ 
or I)i!i, would have stood i)rol)ahly in tlaj south-western extremity ol* 
IMoghiilishin, and on tin*, northern slopes of the rangii which forms tin* limit 
of iln^ valley of the Sir; or j)ossihly near Ihe. more westerly of the liead sin'ams 
of the d’alas river, and tlius not very far <lisiant from Taniz. When (on p. Idl) 
the author speaks of the Khan passing on from Vatiliaad to IMoglmlistan to vi.^it 
his brother Kluilil, it should lx* reiinauhercd that Khalil was at that time eliief 
of tin* Kirghiz only, and that tlio Kirghiz trihii <lid not occupy iho whole of 
31()ghnlistaii. In all piohahiUty, th(*,refore, that pas.sage may read: “went 
lari her on into IMoghulistan.” 

It IS soiiK'wliai st range* that we slionld Iiavo no hotter rue for fixing tin', position 
of yntihaudj for it was evieleiitly, about the j^eriod in ([in'stion, a plac,(! of soune 
iiiij)oit!inee. ft may be w’orlli wfiule to remark that its identitic.ation li.as bemi 
seiiiew hat (‘inbarrass(*d by the application, on Arrowsrnilli’s map of 187S, uf tln5 
Word Ilf to a district of Kurainn, in iho angle formed by tine Sir near Khojaud. 
1 do not know on wliat a uthority tin* name,so located,rests. The district in (pi(*stion 
IS piMetically ttiat of the nn)d(*rii Kardma itself — betwei'n the river and the hills, 
and almost exactly opposite Khojand. Fn this locality, however, the YatiJ:ijnd of 
our history cannot he sought: it is, in tlio first place, a (piarter which lay altogether 
oiilside ot iMoghnlistan, while si'condly, no traveller making for it from Samar- 
hand could have ialvcn Sairam on his road. ItiJicul, as placc'd by Arrowsmilli, 
must l]a\o bLdonged (jitlier to the province (/.e TanJdiand) nr io Fa rcjlKuia; 

!<inl was in one oi’ the most thickly-popnlate<l and highly-eiiliivated parts of 
Fenlr.il Asia, while this could not have b(*cn the ease with Y(di!:(tnd, as is 
evident from the narrative. As regards Uzun Ahmad^ Ivostonko in his itineraries, 
mentions a slroain of that name in tlio moiinlains hetw’ecn i\\o Biidi-Tihh pass and 
^’^atnida-itpa, more ilian 100 miles in a direct lino to the south-east ot Aiilia-Ata 
(Taraz), and oonsajiiently too far in tlic same direction to suit tlie narrative, or to 
point in any way towards Sairam, old or now. (8eo TurJdstan, ii., pp. 58-^0.) 

Kara Tugai is very possibly to bo identified with tho Kara Sengir Tugai of the 
accompanying map—one of the numerous “ Tugai*' on the Sir. 
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arrow, wliicli struck the Jvluni lii tlio loff, slioiilder. The collar- 
])ono was krokoii, aud ])assiii^' uiidtu* ]iis Icl't shoulder Idadci the 
arrow iwacdu'd liis riii,'ht slionldiu* hledte tins state tlie 

tried to ovta-take .Maksud Ali], luit in spite of liis eiforts, his hand 
would uot wield the sword, and his enemy got away in safety. 
Tlie Khan then turned hnvk [from the pursuit]. His wound 
prov('d very serious, and during two years lui was deprived of the 
us(' of liis right eye and his rigJit arm. 

r.atcr in the day l\raksud Ali fell into the liands of one of the 
Khan’s men, who thought to himself: if I bring him alive to tlie 
l\han, that ho may ])ut him to death with his own hands, ho will 
be more grateful to mo [than if I bring him dead]. So h(5 took 
him alive before the Khan. But the Khan, assuming a cheerful 
air, called to him and said : “ I am glad you have fallen into my 
hands. 1 was sorry [for what had happened].” And although he 
had only one garment by him, he gave it him, together with a 
])resent of some horses, and ke}>t him in Moghulistaii to the end 
of his days, always looking on him with the eyo of favour. 

The Khan's generosity was ([uito unbounded. Other ('xamples 
will be given in their jiroper places. Tn short, after bedng 
wounded and enduring great hardships, he joined his luother 
Sultan Khalil Sultan. This latter, aftm* the death of his father, 
had fled from IMansur Khan into Moghulistan, and had joined the 
Kirghiz, who are the “ wild lions” of that country. They made 
him their chief, lie remained some time with his brotlu'r, but 
iinally war broke out between them on the one hand, and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, in alliance with JMansur Khan, on the other, which 
led to victories and defeats, struggles and contlicts, and great and 
Avonderlul battles. Tn those fights such wounds were inflicted, 
that no reasonabh^ person wauild consider them capable of being 
cured. But the details are not Avorth describing. These hostilities 
continued from 910 to 914, when 8ultan Mahmud Khan, being 
hard pressed by his nephews and tlie people of Moghulistan, went 
over to Shahi Beg Khan (as has been related). Mansur Khan 
then attacked his two brothers, Sultan Said Khan and Sultan 
Khalil Sultan, who had remained in Moghulistan. They, for their 
])art, met him in the oticn field at Alniatu,^ one of the most 
celebrated places in Moghulistan, when after a hard fought battle 
the Sultans were worsted. 

Sultan Khalil Sultan, all his prospects of success in Moghulistan 
b(ung shattered, followed his uncle [Mahmud], in the hope that 

^ dhiy j)laeo stood on a southern tributary of the river Hi. Tlie though 

usually written Almaty^ is still in use for the modern Kussian fort and town of 
Vierinj, which was built in 18.54, on the banks of a small river, called by the 
Kirghiz Almatn. The name is derived, Mr. Schuyler says, from the abundance 
of apidcs (in Tiirki, alm(i) which grow in the neiglibonrhood. (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. ;f;i; Schuyler, ii,, p. 14,5.) 
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SliJihi Khan liad received the latter kindly ; and when ho 

roaehed Aklisi, Jani Khan liavinji; seized [him] delivered him 
to my uncle Sayyid ]\luliainmad iMirza, Hnltjin Ali i\rirza Begjik 
anil I’lihra Tia<j;-liutli, [with the ordta*] that he should bo drowned 
in the river. Tliey, bcini^' obliged to obey this order, drowned the 
nn fortunate Sultan in the river of Akhsi. It will bo mentioned 
later, how the Khan, a short time after this eA ent, heaped favours 
ami ])atronago upon those men whose brother he had murdered. 

When 11 h! Khan esea})(‘d trom the field of battle;, lie was lecom- 
panied by id)Out fifty men with their cattle and followers, all in 
great want. Broken and discomfited, they came from Alimitu to 
Dulaii (about tiftecn days’ march at a medium pace). On arrhing 
there, they began to grow less afraid of the enemy. That saim; 
(lay, they canu‘ across a man whom they seized and interrogated, 
lie inforimal them that at IJriik, wliich was distant ahout tlirce 
(lays' maich, at an ev(ui pace, there was cn(?am[)(Hl a body of tin; 
tiilxj of Bahrin, who intended to go to Kashghar and seek the 
])rot(‘ction of Mirza Abfi Bakr. “ And I,*’ he added, “ hav(; fil'd, and 
am on my way to join file Kirghiz.” They then all sat down [and 
held a consultation]. Some suggested that the Khan should him¬ 
self go and mix with that trihe: hapl}^ by that means In; would 
obtain a litile hel]) from them. And Khwaja Ali Bahadur, in 
partioithar, urged this ])lau (for lie was himself of the tribe of 
I lain in), and he Avas, mor(‘ov(;r, a bold and daring man, atid an 
unrivalled archer. Wh(;n the Khan tied from Samarkand and 
('nt(;r(;d the service of his noble uneh; Sultan Alahmud Khan, 
Khwfija Ali Bahadur Avas in Yatikand, in the service of one of* 
tlie olHcers of Sultan iMahmud Ivhan. When the Khan arrived, In; 
(mtered I his uncle’s) service Avith the greatest eagerness. On the 
occasion of the Khan’s fl iglit, Avhen he received the arrow-wound 
from Maksud Ali, the musician, KliAva ja Ali Bahadur, had displayed 
great valour in tin; contest, and had showii proofs of singular 
daring, Avhich did not escape the notice of the Klnin, Avho, from 
that day forward, bestowed on him his special protection and 
faAajur. In the battles that took place in jMeghulisthn, he xisually 
distinguished himself ])y his heroic acts. But besides his braveiy 
and prowess, In; was also noted for his sagacity, intelligence, and 
p(;rception; wherefore at that tiine most [of the Khan’s] affairs 
were submitted to him for decision. 

Now as he Avas strongly in favour of the proposed [while 

all the rest objected to it], Khwaja Ali represented that if the Khan 
Avent with a body of men, [the Bahrin] would be frightened, and 
think he had come to attack them. It was impossible to drive 
those ridiculous ideas out of their minds, which had become a prey 
to th(; whisixering of devils; and it seemed that a noAv cause of 
dissension and violence would arise. [The KhAvaja] thought the 
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wisest plmi was iliat lie, in prefereTico to any of tiic otlior followers, 
slionld 1)0 s(‘loote(I to aeeoiiipany the Khan. Ife siie;i!;estc(l that 
they shuiihl remain where they wen', for liv(‘ days, to see if they 
Avoiild ap])rovo of his going. If, thus, their minds conld h(‘ ])a.cified 
and their vain fears and foolish ideas bcehangc'd to good faith and 
eonndene(‘--well and good. “ If not,” said h(‘, “let ns all go, as 
quickly as ])Ossil)lo, and make common cause with [the llahrinl.” ^ 

This suggestion was a])provcd, and the Klnhi and Khwa ja Ali set 
out together. They madt^ a three days’journey, passing only one 
night on the road, and arrived at their destination at l)r(‘akfast 
time. 

AVhen these dastardly liien heard of their arrival, tlu'y came with 
nnhonnded inq)udence before him, not ol)S(‘rving any of those 
marks of nispeet which are customary among the Moghuls. Then 
Khwa ja Ali addressing them said : “ All adventurous peu'sons who 
have obt.ained their desires, have watched for a favonraljle op])or- 
lunity to seize Avith Ix^th hands the skirts of men of })OAver.” 
While his Avords Avere yet unfinished, they cried out: “ Down Avith 
this babbler of idh^ Avairds ! AVhat us(^ has a Klnin for a hundred 
]ious(diolds? Wo have nothing to offer him!” So saying tluy 
drove the Khan back to his friends, and seized Khwaja Ali; they 
took aAvay the led horse of the Khan, Avhieh he was liolding, and 
threAv its bridle towards the Khaj). On seizing KhAvaja Ali, they 
carried him olf to their tents. 

Tlu^ Klnin, in alarm for his lih', (led ])ack Avitli all speinl, feaiing 
lest they niiglit take him and deliver him into the hands of Aba 
liakr. lleing terrified at this idea, he hastened to rejoin his men, 
looking round him on all sides as he Avent [to see Avhether he Avas 
being pursued]. 

Once, Avhen the Klnin Avas relating this story, 1 asked him ; 
“Did you not dread [the thought of] solitude and desolation?” 
JTe replied : “ Not so Ax*ry much, for I had once before been left 
{done in Moghulisbin, and had spent some d{iys in solitude, in the 
same Avay, but afterAvards joined iny people agidn.” 

AVhen he luid gone a short AV{Ay, he perceived something black 
in the distance ; Avliereuyon lui AvithdreAv to a secluded spot {ind, 
fasti'uing his led horse thiu’e, stood Availing in ambush. He soon 
dis(;overed that it Av.as a nuin, {ind Avaited till he c{im(^ near; then, 
placing {til {irroAV [in rc.adincss] in his bow, he lea2)t out of liis 
ambush U2)0n the iieAV-comer, Avho had no time to get aAV{iy, but 
threw himself in terror from his horse. The Klnin then recognisetl 
that this man was the slave Avho had fled to the Kirghiz from his 
own p{irty, who had been captured at Duhtn, and had given in- 

* Tlie texts hero aro very confused, and the meaning of tho whole paragrapli 
(hi'giiining with tho words : “ Now as he Avas strongly . . . ”) is in some degree 
uncertain. Some passages of it are not contained in the Turki MS.—R. 
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foniialion of [the prcscjjico ofj tlioso dastardly 2 :>eo]>le [the Ikliriii]. 
IFe, on liio pari, rc'cognised tlie Klian, and kissed liis stirnq'y. 

Kbiin aslvod liiiii for news of liis men, and where they were 
jiow encamped. d’Jie m.an replied : “ When yon wimt away with 
hliwaja Ali Bahadur, a dis 2 )nte (iroso amonc^ yonr men. It camo 
aboilI. in this way. Somel'ody said : ‘ Last niglit I haiipened to bo 
near the Khan’s tent, when I heard Khwaja Ali Jhihadnr say to the 
Khan; (lur jieople are in a very broken eondithm [and there is 
nothing’ to be done. Avith them]; they have hardly an^thinij; left; 
butonr oj) 2 ) 0 nents have (aittle and jiroptn’ty in abundance, beeanso 
evany one of [ tlie Khan’s] dependants is either a Mir or a Alir/.ada, 
and washes to have })ower and 2 )recedenee over others, which they 
cannot possibly obtain. Mon'over, wc cannot attain any obje ct or 
carry ont any seliemo by means of sneh peoj'le. It will bo best 
for ns, therefore, for the reasons I have pjiven, to separate from 
these men and to go and join the other side. Let these 2)t30ple go 
Avherev(‘r they choose, Avhilo we avail onrselves in every ])ossiblo 
Avay of the services of onr opponents. And Avith this 2 >hin the 
Ivhan Avill be greatly ^ileased. [T tell you] the Khan does not 
intend to return.’ 

“ At these w’ords the 2)eoplo became very des^iondent and grieved; 
and (‘ach on(‘, forming Avhatevcu’ jihin seemed best to himself, they 
split u[) into factions. One party under tlie h adershi}) of Ihdikii 
Mnliannnad idii/.a, Shah iMirfik and Zikul Bahadur, set out- for 
TiirJan, liie capital of Mansur Khan. Another division under 
Kara Kulak, took the road to Andijan, in the ho^ie that the Khans 
Avho had iircceeded tliem had been well received by Shahi Beg 
Khan. And a third division, under the direction of Khush Gildi 
Kukihlash and A/az Birdi Agha, resolved to go to the court of 
iMirza Aba Bakr in Kashghar. ddius did they form themselves 
into different jiarties.” 

The Khan used ahvays to say : “ When T learnt tlu'so facts, I was 
filled Avith amazement and alarm. Dismay took jiossession of my 
mind. I asked him hoAV many days ago this had hapixmed ; ho 
Te[)lied that on the iiarticular day he had left them, the discussion 
had taken place, and they had se^iaratcd. 

“ 1 then dismount'd, and fora Avhile remained buried in tliuiight. 
At length i resolved to leave my horse in the impenetrable jungles 
of Narin, and myself to lie in ambush for antelojX'S ; and when 1 
had killed them, to eat their ilesh and to clothe myself with their 
skins; thus I would S23end several years, until 1 should see hoAv 
events might fall out. 

“With this intention, having withdrawn my led horse to one 
side, i set out on my road.” 

[It must be understood that] it is a custom among the Moghuls, 
for tho bravest of their youth to spend a long time alono, either 
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in thn deserts, tie' leonntjiins or tlie forc'sts, at a distance ot one 
or two montlis’ j(nii*ney Iroin any ot tlioir fellow creatures, and to 
feed and clothe (lieniselves Avith the flesh and skins of antelo])Cs. 
Such j)orsons they esteem as brave and manly; and it is, in fact, 
a v('rv diihenlt and daniL^erons mode of life. 

[The KhaiiJ having;' resolved upon this strange and perilous 
adventure, gave the slave his liberty, and set out on his own 
design. Ite spent the night in what he considered a suitable 
s 2 ')ot, and on the morrow again started on his road. Hut first of 
all ho surveyed the country, in accordance with the Moghul 
practice of circumspection and caution. For it is their custom, 
in the morning, to examine carefully the road by Avhieh they 
have just come, and also to rec(*nnoitro that by which they 
intend to travel tlu' same day; the travellers having ascended a 
}uece of rising ground, and having carefully ins]^ected both the 
roads, then give some fodder to tln'ir horses, which have been 
tethered all night. The purpose of this vigilance which they 
practise is, that if anybody should ha])])en to bo following them, 
and should have come on during the night, ho would be seen, and 
could be guarded against, \\1ien the horses have grazed long 
enough, and no one is visible in either diri'ction, the road is again 
taken at midday, and the journey continm'd till midnight, so 
that no oiK^ may dis<*over tln^ travelh'r or his nightly resting- 
})la(U'. Such is the cautious practices of the Moghuls. 

'Jdie Khan, looking round carefully on all siih's, after a short 
time d(“S(U’i(‘d something black on the load by which lui had 
come the day before, and began to fear lest those tribesmen, 
regretting that they had let him go, were come in pursuit of him. 
Hut he 2 >resently saAV that it was only one person, and that there 
was no one behind him, as far as ho could see. Then, as was 
his })ractice, he ])laced himself in ambush. Jte noticed that this 
man was (;ver and again uttering cries, as if calling for somebody. 
And as he came nearer [tlu^ Khan) recognised his voiei? as that 
of Klnvdja Ali Hahadur. Jle rushed out to meet him, and the 
Ivhwaja, also recognising the Khan, dismounted, and they both 
b('gan to Avee]) as they imd. in affectionate embrace. 

One can imagine the extent of the Khan’s joy at this nuieting. 
JTaving made an (uul of weejiing, | the Khan) asked the l\hwaja 
Avhere he had been and Avhat had befallen him. The lOiAvaja 
re 2 )lied: “ They carried mo off and kept my horse, and jilaced 
me in the house of one of my acquaintances. After a while a 
decrepit and frail old Avamian, who claimed a l)lood relationship 
Avith mo, came to me secretly and began to heaj) reproaches on 
my head, saying: ‘ ISomo have been known to servo a Khan yet 
unborn, or an Amir still in his cradle, and to have reajied their 
rcAvard; yet you, Avith your lack of zeal, have deserted a great 
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Kh.in, wlio is worthy of a tliroiio and a crown, and in your slug- 
L!;is]incss liavo debased yourself. Kise up: if you have not a 
iiorse, 1 liave left inino tied up in such and such a place : take it 
and go ! ’ Then niy old enthusiasm, which seemed to have died 
within jue, revived: I hastened out and wont to the spot she had 
imlieat(‘d, found the horse, and here I am.” 

The IChaii, having bestowed thanks and praises on him, said : 
“ When 1 found myself alone, I resolved upon the following plan ” 
(and the hhan proceeded to relate to him, from beginning to end, 
Avhat has been t<jld above). Khwaja Ali Bahadur replied : “Beaco 
(jii you ! Tt was a most excelhuit resolve for a brave man like 
youi-S(‘]f, under (‘xisting cinmmstances. And it is all i.he bid ter 
that it should have been so. Ihit now it is possible to pioceed 
with groater comfort and ease, llowev’cr, (;ven if we do spiuid a 
f 'W' yeais in this way, we must gid. news of the Avoild whenever 
\\(^ can ; for the wdu'cl of the spheres does not always turn in tlie 
same groove, and we must hi' on the look out for any o]»portunity 
tliat may arise to again obtain the control of alfaii's. We must 
also bo bold.” 

ddie tw'o tlum s(‘t out with strong hiairts and ehi'crful s])irits, 
riding bridle to bridle. On the f)llowdng day they noticed in 
front, of them some hlaek objects : and the same, earo and ])n‘- 
raii lions wau'c ohservial as on the other oe.easion. As tlie objects 
apjirnaelied, (hiy recognisi'd thii tw'o lirothers of Klnvaja Ali 
liaJjadui-, ddka and Ali Mirak, and two ol‘ his sons-in-huv, Asil 
huhid and liu/ana [each one aecauupanied by his servant]. 

After this meeting, the Khan’s ])osition was as sovereignty (‘om- 
[lared wdtli that of the day before, d’he new-(‘omois wmii then 
aski'd tlu'ir story. They related what has bemi luentioncd ahov(‘, 
ami added ; “ Khnsh Oildi and A/i/. Birdi, wdio had determined to 
go to Kashghar, separatiMl from us yesterday.” With these tw’o 
eamo tSukar and some of the Kaluchi (who w'ere lelativcs ol‘ a 
certain woman of the name of Alakhtiim, with whom, during the 
time of the great disturbances in Aloghnlistan, the Klifiu had 
euntraeted a marriage), and they brought wuth them several horses 
from th(i royal stables. 

Having annonneed this news, the whole party set out in pursuit 
without delay, and came upon the fugitives towairdsthe end ot the 
night; when these heard the sound of the hoofs of the approaching 
horses, they were filled with dismay and alarm. The. Khfui and 
his companions called out to each one by name, and they, recog- 
tiisiiig his voice and that of the others, were filled with joy. 
They came, running, to the stirrup of his Excellency the Khan 
and, kissing his feet, gave vent to expressions of thankfulness. 

The Khan, being rejoined by Khwaja Ali, was relieved of the 
distress of solitude, Imt now, on falling in with Tika and his 
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l)ariy, lio liad l)rc{)ino a veritable Icing, compared witli his former 
position. When, iimlor the giiidaiK^o of thes(3 men, tliey liad 
rejoined the party who liad separated from tliem, t.lie Khan was 
overjoyed at. the ]n'ospe(!t of a mi'cting with a slave, wlio was liis 
Avile. All wan-i^ deliglited at coming together again, and lioped 
tliat tliat night they would enjoy a refreshing sh'ep. ddio Klian, 
in the same liope, had already tahen olT Ids hoots and coat, wlieu 
A/i/ Ilirdi Aglia eanu^ and piu’snadcal him to put tliem on again. 
Altliongh it warn apparently a troul)l(3 to do so, it w'as at h-ast 
a tilling precaution, so ho consented, in order to (piiet Aziz llirdi, 
and witli one lioot off [and omOiooton] he slumhered peacefully 
on the lireast of liis Avit’e. For ho had taken no rest lor several 
nights and days, and Av%as exceedingly fatigued from rough 
travelling and Avatchful nights. TIui full enjoyment of sle(‘t) 
not yet come to him, Avlam In^ lu'ard a Avar cry [s/oyo?] and the 
sound of giAu’ng and taking of IdoAvs. lleforo the Khan could 
juni]) out ol‘ ])ed, he saw by the light of the buridng camp that 
the enemy w'ore upon them, and Aveni dealing out bloAvs to right 
and left. ITo had just time to gird on his <puver, when Khwaja 
All arriATd. They rushed tog(‘Th(u*, from the blazing camt) into 
the darkness, and began to showau' doAvn arroAvs upon the eneniy 
Avho Avere doing their Avork in the light, and in the same Avay, 
tlu^ men from the camp came out on all sides into the darkness, 
and began to dischai’ge their arroAvs. Tin' enemy, who Avero all 
mounted, then AvithdreAV from the light, and the Khan’s men, avIio 
Avero on foot, slnjt at tlnun from diiferent ambuscades. On account 
of the darkness it Avas not possible to judge of the great numbers of 
tlu^ one side or the small numbers of the otlu'r. Some of the men, 
in imitation of the Khan, Aveiui (mgaged in discharging arroAvs, 
Avljile the rest had gone back to secure the liorscs. 

As a tact, this hostile band aauis part of an army Avhich ]\liiva 
Aba ilakr had scut to ]\loghulistan, Avith orders to seize and 
treat, in the AV(3rst })ossible Avay, any one Avho might be found in 
the deserts of IMoghulistan. The continual raids of these folloAvers 
ol' Mirza Ab;i llakr caused great distress in iMoghnlistan, and 
tlirew tlie j\Ioghuls and Kirghiz into disorder, [ddie assailants] 
Avho AVGie a division of the forc(; spoken of, had come on at the 
time of afternoon prayer, and when they had seen the Khan’s paity 
airive and halt, they had crept into concealment till late in the 
night, ddiey then seized all the horses, Avhich had beiui turned 
out to graze, and Avhen darkness was neaily over they made their 
night attack. There were no horses left in the camp ^ exc('i)t a 
few fat animals, which had been retained for 2)urposes of Avar. 
These were saddled, and mounted by the men, and some of the 

^ The Turki text has, in place of “ in the camp”—“ among the Khan’s suite.” 
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woinoii of the Khan’s liaram; while two or three other women were 
sent off hy their husbands, who found horses for them. The 
Khan’s liorso was sa<ldled and brought to him. When day daAvncd 
all w(3ro in the greatest straits. j\lor(M)ver, (except for the two 
or three women already mentioned, all the wives and children of 
oiir paj'ly liad fallen into tlie eiu'my’s hands, and theie was ]io 
lime to take leave or bid larewcll. The f-ear of disappointment 
was marked upon their fu'eheads, and they nev'cr saw each other 
moie. Ihit those who tied, drove their wiv(;s and men and liorses 
l)ofore them. Tlui Khan and all tliose wlio liad any courage and 
str(3ngtli, followed after them. Tin; cursed enomy came dost' on 
llieir licels, and pursued them with tli(3 greatest ardour, heing, 
]iior(3()Ver, supplic<l with changes of horses. 

W1 le'uever the enemy approached, the Klein with a few men, 
turned round and plied them with arrows, and kept them at l)ay 
until his own party liad got well on, when h'3 again let loose the 
r(‘ins of tlight till he overlook tliem. Thus did they tly tighting ; 
and shot their arrows with their faces towards their friends and 
their backs to their ('nemics This stat(‘ of affairs continued till 
the hour of the “ prayer of sle(;p.” The night attack took place in 
the desert plains flinltjai] of Utluk, which are calked Ankghun 
Areha, and by the time of the “ piayer of sleep ” they liad reached 
Kunnila Kachur,^ which represents a distance of live days’ journey 
at a medium pace. The feeble ones, both wonuiu and men, at the 
time of ilight and distress, wore concealed in the glens and forests, 
whil(3 the rest liid themselves wherever they thought most safe. 

AVith the exception of the Khan’s wife and two or tliree other 
women, and a few men who had remained, most of these people 
wci’e captured ; only a lew escaped. When evening-^irayer time 
Came, fear of the enemy left them but little peace of mind. They 
were all scattered, every one hiding in the jungle of Kumala 
Kachur ; and from the excess of their terroi', some of those whose 
horses were tiied out, left them and crept into tlu3 lorcnt on loot. 

AVhen day dawned, tliey (ill came out onto an elevation, and 
still concealing themselves, looked carefully round. They could 
see no trace of tho enemy. They waited patiently till midday, 
when wherever they happened to be, they called out, and by means 
of their cries were able to find one another ; [they also lound] 
those whom they had sent into the glens, and ol wliuse late they 

* TIu' Hpdliiig of llieso names is very imcertaiii; bat in \vliate\er form, I can 
liiul no iiace of'thom, evim on Severtsoif’s dotnilcd map of Zimi^aiia, &e. Tlu'y 
^vm•e piobably iiK re local names of uninhabited and unim])orlunt hjioIh ; thou-li 
it is possibh* that Aiih'tjliun ArcJid” may have some conncelion witli the On 
ArrJui marked on modern maps, seeing tliat this place stands on a rivi'r (a right 
tributary of tho upper Narin—just oast ot the Son Kill) called the Ottuk - 
of wliieh perliaps Utluk may be a mis-rondering. Tho author, however, gives no 
indication of tho quarter of Moghulistun wlicro these adventures took place. 
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were till Ihcii ijj;iior;uil, iiol. know ini;- whether ihi'y liad l)een 
e;iptured or not. 

Ih'tui niii;;, tlioy looked to see what liad heeoine of tlicso peoph^. 
Tliey tonnd that, excej)tin;; tlie Kli.in’s wife | harani ] and one or 
two otlier ])('i\sons, all had heiai diseovered and eariicMl otl* ea])iivt^ 
'^he^ leiiiained where they wert^ during' that day, tor they had not 
sulHeient str('n<;th left to prdceed. Moreover, they did not know 
whither they eonld ire. ddny disenssed the matter in all its 
aspects : e\ery one nnule siigi;esl ions, and held his own views upon 
the matter; but all tlnhr ])lans were <jnit(‘ impractieahle. One 
[>ro})usition was that tlnw should liv(‘ in the I’orests, and banish 
IVom the ir th(.)ii<;hls all desire tor eivilisation. This, how(iver, was 
n(jt eonsideueel to ])(^ leasihle, as it was impossible to exist iu the 
forccsts without the |mM‘(\ssary) wea]ions, ete. After se(‘kin^ 
every wlnu’e^, they Ibiiml that all their ([uiveu’s wer«' (‘ni])ty. At last 
ttu^y toiind one arrow in the Kh.in’s quiver; iii tlie rest then* 
were noinj left but [And with only one arrow there was 

eeu'laiuly nothiip^’ to be achieved, so perforce' this ide;i must be 
banislied fro]u tlu'ir minds. Another proposal was that] the)y 
should enter the Dasht-i-ivipchak, w'hich at tliat time N\as an 
asylum anel refuge of the iMoghul hhans. Ihit this again was 
iiu[)ossible, on account of their want of arrows [and other wea|)ons. 
A third suggestion was that tlu'y should go to Kashghar. J>ut they 
came to tho conclusion that] to go to Kashghar was as gooel as to 
wfdk, living, into a grave. 

With Mansur Khan it was hut yesterday that they hael feuight 
a battle, and all their sufferings aiiel calamities we^ro due to him. 
At length they decided upon going to Andijan ; for it was pe)ssibk^ 
that Hli.ihi Beg Khan had given Sultan Mahmud Khan a favoiu’abh) 
reception. 

The Khan repeatedly related these details to jue, and he used to 
add; “ Those who advised our going to tlu‘ eountry of Shahi I5eg 
Klein, did so out of their ignorance of his triuj character. IIowev(U’ 
strongly those who kiuiW him protested, and })ointed out llu; 
absurdity and danger of the scheme, which tho others had made 
apj)ear so plausible, they would not bo dissuaded. I, for my part, 
showed my objections and disapproval in a hundred wjtys ; for 
had T not been a whole year with Shahi l5eg Khan ? 1 well knew 

and understood his temperament, the Avays of his Sultans, and tho 
intentions of his Amirs. I knew very well that ho would ill-treat 
us, which he did, but when I said this to these ignorant men, they 
replied: ‘ Then what is to bo done ? All our proposals are con¬ 
sidered impracticable or impossible! [But in going to Shahi 
Beg Klnin] there is some hope of safety. If anything else suggests 
itself to your enlightened mind, tell us of it: for in every matter 
^ Probably arrows of one in length. 
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wo ar(i willini»; to follow and obey you, niinfl and body.’ lAluch as 
1 tlionj^bt the matter ov(t, J was nnablo to find a solution of the 
(liflicailty, or offer any otlior suggestion; and finally 1, with my 
t'y(\s open, and in spite of what I knew, became myself a jmomote*!’ 
of that very plan for which I had so severely rt^j^rovod my men. 
For, in truth, tliere was no eJioice left. Knowingly and deliberately 
J rnslied upon (calamity ! 

“ On the mori'ow, having prepared myself for death and my lu^art 
for martyrdom, t set oui to j^ay homage to Jani lieg Snltaii, wliidi 
was the first ste]) to entering the service of Slialii Jk.'g Khan. And 
there was no great difference between that stage ‘ and tie bottom 
of the tomb.” 

Tlieso (wents took place in the ytrir 1M4,-juht two jiionths aftm- 
th(‘, miird(‘r (»f Snltfin ]\Lahniud Khan, and one montli befu’c Sultan 
Klialil Sultan was drowned in the o(;t‘an of mercy, all of which 
lias been mentioned above. Sultan Khalil Sultan was tlu; full 
brother of the Khan. 

At this date Ilabar Padishah was established on the throne of 
Kabul, and his power was nearly absolute. 

Having reached this ]^oint in the Khan’s story, it is iieeessary 
for the better understanding of tin? history, that i should now 
r(‘vert to the stories of my father and Iklbar IVidishah, 


(dlAPTEK IX. 

FiaGHT OF .AlY FATIIEll MUHAMMAO HUSAIN KUKKAN FROM RKFORE SHAHI 
\mi KHAN IN ro KHORASAN ; WITH S0:MF INCIUENTAL laOlJRAl’IHOAL 
NOTICES. 

It has been related above, how Kunduz submitted without resist¬ 
ance, on the advent of the victorious army of Mahmud Sultan ; also 
how 1, aftiu* being confined in prison by Khusrau Shah for a year, 
obtained my release, went and joined my father, and together with 
all the members of my family, proceeded to Shalir-i-Sabz, which 
SI laid 1 leg Khiin had given to my father [together with its 
dependencies]. 

In the beginning of Sagittarius, Shahi lieg Khan marched on 
Khwarizm. 

All the heads of the Moghuls, whether Sultans or Amirs, 

* Instead of the words “ that stage,” the Turki MS. has“ the service of 
Jani Sultan.”—R. 

‘ 1508-0 A.D. 
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togetlior with their train, were dwelling among tlio TTzhegs, and 
fear and a|)|n*clu‘nsion continually occupied their hearis. 

In tlie meanwhile, IMalnmid Sultan, who had always hceii a 
detender of tla^ IMoghuls, di(‘d in Kiindnz, whercaitall tlie iMoghnls, 
and ('Specially 7iiy fatlnn*, W('r(‘ Jiinch afllieted and saihh'iK'd. For 
IMaliiuiid Sultan had home him such lova*, and had hestowc'd so 
niiieli kindness on him, that if ever one of Shahi Heg Khan’s 
iLohles wrote a letter of cruelty or violencci uj)on the tahlet of tin*, 
imagination concerning my father, he would draw a lino through 
it with the pen of his protection ; or else would erase this writing 
from the taldct of the raiKJorous heai't of the evil-mindcjd man, 
with the penknife of punishmc'nt. In faei, he re(U)gnis(Ml it as his 
duty to side with my father in all things. Itis death was a source 
of great uneasiness to the iMoghuls in gcun'ral, and to my fatlu'r in 
particular. Ihit Shahi l>eg Khan said privately to Amir Jan Vafa, 
who was an intimate friend of )ny father, that he would on no 
account Avhatever leave Khwarizm until lie had rcMlm'od it, and it 
was clear that the siege ^ would he a very protracted one:—“ There 
are, at the present moment, about i\loghuls among our 

IV.hegs. So long as any of the iMoghul chiefs remain, tliese men 
will camtinue to serve them, and never t'nter our sej*vi(.*(\ If a 
fav(jurable occasion presents itself, they will do to us that whieli 
we did to them. The lirst among them is iMuhamimid Husain 
Kurkan ; I think of him all day, but feel that to kill him would 
be like killing one of the Khans—an act that would obliterate all 
tln^ kindnesses I have ever shown tho Khans. I renco, it will be best 
for you to announce to liim my intention, so that he may rise up 
with all speed and escape while he has yet a foot [ to walk upon), 
and no longer tem])t liis fate. For after his departure, I must 
make all the otker iMoghul Amirs feel the blood-drinking scimitar.” 

Amir Jan Vafa immediately sent a messenger, who rcjichcd my 
father at tho hour of midday prayer, and by tho time of afternoon 
prayer my father, having chosen me from among his children to 
accompany him, together with sixteen of his servants, flcal towards 
Khorasan. This event remains fixed in my mind like a dream or 
a fantasy. 

In those days Sultan Said Khan was also in Samarkand. JJirce 
days after [our ilight] ho fled to Moghulistan ; but this story has 
been told above. 

Of th(3se children whom my father loft behind him in Shahr-i- 
Sabz, tho eldest was Jfabiba Sultan Khanish ; Shahi Keg Khan 
kept her in his haram at Tashkand, whore he also kept Aislia 
Sultan Khanim, the daughter of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and who 

* Tho, author appears to raoan the siege of Khwarizm, or Kliiva ; hut Erskinc 
inontioris that Shalii Bog was besieging Kelat (I presunio Kelat-i-Ghilzai) at 
the time. (!Sec Uh\. i., p. 257.) 
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is nowadays better known as Moghul Khanim. After a while he 
married her, with various ceremonies, to Abdullah Khan, son of 
Mahmud Sultan. 

[ 2.] Next in age was (Janhar Shah llegum, whom Amir Jan Vafa 
obtained, in marriage, for his own son Amir Y.-ir, in return for 
having carried the message to my father. 

I 3.] 1 come next. 1 aecom 2 )anied my fatlua*. 

[4.] Another was ]\Iuhammad Shall, whom one of my father’s 
relati(jns bad takiai after my father into Khorasan. 

[T).] The youngest of all was Abdullah ]\lirza., who has been 
mentioned above, as having accompanied his mother, SuUanim 
Begum. 1 shall tell his life in these pages. 

In short, wo loft Shahr-i-Sabz, and, passing one night on the load, 
reacluid, at the close of [the second] day, the banks of the Biver 
Amuya; the cold was very severe and we only succeeded in cross¬ 
ing with great difficulty ; without entering Balkli, we went on to 
hh ora sail. 

Those were the last days of the life and reign of Mirza Sultan 
Husain, who was a grandson of Mirza Jahangir,^ son of Amir 
Timur. None of his ancestors, as far back as Amir Timur, had 
attained to sovereignty. I\Iirza Sultan Husain, however, had, after 
many years of struggles and hardships, won Khorasan at the point 
of the sword, and during forty-eight years, while firmly established 
on the throne of Herat, he governed the four ([uarters of Khorasan. 
He encouraged all the arts and crafts of the world to such a 
degree that in every sejiarato profession he produced an unsurpassed 
master. 

Having reached this point, I meditated and felt that I ought to 
writi^ something concerning these lords of revelation and masters 
of manifestation, who lived at this time. And though 1 did not, 
with my lack of capacity, s(‘em fit for the task, yet strange to say, 
I could not see my way to omit recording one or two circumstances 
in relation to those men. In any case I will make a beginning, in 
the hope that, v\dth the aid of existing memoirs \Jazlcira\ which 

‘ Our aullior .sliould have said that Sultan Husain Mirza (Baiknra) was great- 
^O’iiiulson of Omar Shaikli, son of Amir Timur—not tlio jj^r.indfton of Jahani^ir. 
Sidt.au lluy;dn’« fatluT was Mansur Mirza, his grandfather I^aikara Mirza, sou of 
Omar Sliaikh. He suceeedL'd Sultan Abu Said on the tliroiie of Khorasan in 
A.II. S78, and reigned till his deatli in U12 (1474 to 1507); but previous to 87<S he 
had been ruler in Miizandaran and Ourgan. He is said, by Brskinc, to liave been a 
man of gr(\at power and r( 5 putation, ami lu'yond comparison the most distinguished 
of the Princes of the house of Timur, at tliat time living. Tlu^ capital of 
Kliorasaii wa,s then at fieri, or Herat, which, for about halt a century, was cele¬ 
brated, not merely for tlie splendour ami dignity of its Court, the architectural 
beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and palaces, but as Iming the^^ resort of 
the greatest divines, philosophers, poets, and historians ot the age. ’ feultan 
Husain, besides being eminent as a ruler, was also well known as a poet and a 
writer of fiction—under the name of Husaini. (Seo S, I^aue Poole, Muhamd. 
l^ynastics, table facing p. 2b8. Erskinc, Bahcr, pp. Ivi. and 125; Jfidonj i., 
p. 77 ; Beale, Orient, Biographies.) 


0 
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shall su[)ph‘inenl tlie dt‘fici<‘nfics of iiiy Iiuuihlo rood, it may prove 
worthy of tlio pcnisal of the clear-sighted. 

^ ^ ^ 

As it do(\s not li(‘ in my p.owcr to write a sciparato hook in 
memory of tliese men, 1 have in this Kpilonu; only doA'oted a 
f(;w lines to some of them, in onhn* to satisfy my Jiiind and to calm 
my inner man. [Quatrain]. . . . ' 

SJoiil'h U1 Isluhi, the Li<iht of ReJifjion, 

]\[((uhhi(i Ahdnr linhmdn Jdtni. 

lie was far the ijjreatest and most ('xcellent .and learned of all 
tlu^ saints .and spiritu.al ^nid(\s of the time of Mir/a Sultan Husain. 

He is much too great to stand in need of any mention from my 
hmnhle pen; so 1 will simply trace his diseipleship. He was a 
disciple of Maulana 8ad-nd-l)in Kashghari, disciple of IMaiilaiia 
Nizam-ud-Hin Khamushi, disci])le of Khwaj.l Ala-ud-J)in Attar, 
disci 2 )lo of tris Holiness the Kibla of the Ihoiis, Khwaja Bah,a ’ul 
Hakk va iid-JJin, generally known as Khwaja Nakshbaud. 

Manldnd Sad-mUDin Kaslujliari. 

He behmged to one of the most noble families in the country of 
Kashghar, and his race had produced Ulaimts, and many 2 )ious and 
devout men and saints. Among whom was Sliaikh Habib, the 
disci 2 )le of Shaikh Sayyid Kardgar, disciple of Shaikh Mohibb 
Mujairad.- 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad, my great-great-grandfather, placed his 
son Mir Sayyid Ali in the service of Shaikh Habib, when ho was 
very young. 


MduUhtd Nizdm-nd-Dln Khdmnsh. 

1 have heard fiom a certain distinguished 23erson that [even] 
before Maulana Nizam-ud-Hin became a disciple of Khwaja Al.a- 
ud-Hin he was an exceedingly pious and chaste man. He us(h 1 to 
sit in the mosque of tlie Lawyers, and was an admirer of the 

st)iiituality of the Sliaikh. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Her(i fullow Home notices oC saints, I(*ariie(l nun, jioets, singers and others, 
the bulk of wliicli nrc omitted, as the persons they treat of have no connection 
with the liistory. They .are all, Br. Kieu informs me, to be found in other books ; 
indeed, tin* aiiilior acknowh;dges that he has taken tliem cJiielly from “existing 
memoirs,” and has wiitteri them for his own satisfaction. As, liowever, three of 
the saints mentioned are persons of importance, and appear to have played some 
part ill the history of the times, the brief notices of their lives liave been trans¬ 
lated, though tlie anecdotes regarding them have been left out; these last are 
not only irrelevant, but childish. 

2 Till; name Kardgar stands m the Turki MS. Kdzargar; while for Mujarrad 
may ijcrhape be lead Mujtabi —It. 
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JTo performed many miracles, as is related in the Nofahdt ul 
\ms. 

^ ¥ * * * * 
lldurn from the Bhjression. 

3Ty fatlier arrived in Kliorasjiu at tlie time when its pomp and 
Hpleiidoiir and learning* were at th(dr higlu'st, and the fame ot 
Herat and its people uas spread over tlie world. 

At tliat time the sons of Mirza Sultan Husain, wlio had nwoltcd 
against their illustrious father, liad ie])ented and had been allowed 
to hiss his feet, and tliey now surrounded the Mirza’s throne with 
honour and respect. 

Wlnui my father ai rived in Herat, tlie peo2)le came out to n ceivo 
liiin, and attended his t)assago with lionour. They then eondueted 
him to a magniticent residence—worthy of his rank- -which they 
had made n^ady for him. 

[When my father went to pay his respects to Mirza Sultan 
Husain], i\lir Muhammad Baranduk Barlas, wlio liad been one of 
tlie Amirs of Shall Kukh and who, at that time, in rcNpeet of ago, 
rank, understanding, intelligence, and knowledge of tlie laws and 
customs, had not his equal among the wliole of the (Jliaghatai Ulus, 
came and spoke to my father about kneeling at the audience. My 
lather agreed to his 2 )roposals. The IMirza also showed my lather 
great lionour, and tdaeed liini above all his children, even above 
his son Badi-uz-Zamaii, who was the eldest and most resi^eeted of 
the Mirza’s sons. In this city, vHiieh might have been eomiwed 
to Paradise, my father commanded the utmost respect and dis¬ 
tinction, and enjoyed every jiossible luxury. 

ddm Mirza, for his personal satisfaction, had determined on an 
alliance between one of his granddaughters and my latlier. ihe 
latter did not a^jprove of this connection, because the Miiza was 
very old and altlicted with jiaralysis and gout, and the power of 
his children would not bo such that, when they succeeded their 
father, they w ould be able to cojie with 8h;ihi Beg Khan. 2s ever- 
I lieless, as it had been arranged, he contracted the marriage. 

In the meanwhile, 8hah Begujn, as has been mentioned above, 
went from Moghulistan to Samarkand with a petition lor Sliahi 
Beg Khan. The latter was intent on the conquest of Khwarizrn, 
which was a de 2 ) 0 Jidency of Mirza Sultan Husain. It was on 
Shahi Beg Khan’s warning that my father had fled to Khonisan, 
and Sultan Said Khan had taken refuge in Moghulistan. Most of 
the Moghul chiefs had gorro to the kingdonr of the next world, 
while some had beerr throwrr irrto corrfinement. Shah Begum was 
banished and sent to Khorasarr. The rest of the Moghuls accom- 
])anied the ex 2 )edition into Khwarizrn. 

In enumerating the names of the children of \unus Khan, I 

0 2 
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mentionod iliat the eldest was Milir NiV/ir Klianiin, who married 
Sultan Ahmad Mirz.i, kini^ of Samarkand. When Shahi Khan 
seized and put to deatli Sultan Ali Mirza and subdued Samarkand, 
In' married Mihr Ki^ar Klianim. When he besieged Babar 
Badishali in that city, for the last time, and e(nn]>elh‘d him to 
eapitulato, ho demanded Khanzada Begum. Babar Badisliah gave 
up Klianzada, B('gum in exchange for his own life, and escaped, as 
has been mentioned. Now as ]\lihr Nigar Khanim was maternal 
aunt to Khanzada Begum, and as it was unlawful for botli to be 
we.dded to the same man, be divoroAsl Mihr Nigar Khiiinm, and 
mairied KVianziid-a \h‘,gun\. \v‘,u\ dwelt in Samarkand. 

When Shah Begum was si'ut to K\\uTasau, tive Kixauim accmAwpanied 
her mother-in-law. ]\ly father had a maternal aunt, who had 
remained in ShaIii-i-Sa])z, whiilier nian3^ of lu'i* connections had 
fled : slic, having t.iken 1113^ brother Muliammad Shah with her, 
came with the Begum and the Khanim to Khorasan. 

Before the arrival of this part3% my father resolved to make the 
Bilgrimage of tlie ITijaz, but when they joined him he gave up this 
intention, thinking that they would bo in danger if left alone in a 
strange land, lie then decided to remove them to Kabul, whore 
Bal)ar Padishah Avas, as lias been related. Shah Begum was the 
stepmother of tlie Emperor’s mother; MihrNigiir Khanim was his 
maternal aunt. 

In short, having, with this intention, obtained leave to depart 
from Mirza Sultan Husain, tliey set out for Kabul. A few days 
before they reach(3d Kabul the mother of Babar Padishah, Kutluk 
Nigar Khanim, died, and her death was a great misfortune to all. 
In spite of his mourning, B.ibar Padishah came out to receive them, 
and gave the party a warm Avelcome, accompanied by ever3' honour 
that he Avas able to show them. Here the}^ spent some time in the 
greatest ease and (Mimfort. 

Soon after this, came iioavs of the death of Mirza Sultan TTusain, 
In the natural order of things, and in conformity Avith rijcognised 
custom and practice, Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman should have succeeded 
his father on the throne. But Khadija Begum, one of the late 
Sultiin’s wives, avIio was at the head of a factious part3% succeeded 
in getting Muzaffar Husain Mirza, Avho was her own son, to share 
the government with Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman. This she did, in spite 
of the objections of the wise men of the time [who were at last 
compelled to consent to the unstable arrangement] which was in 
consequence carried out. 

In the meantime, Jahangir Mirza, who was in Ghazni, being 
discontented with the narrow limits of his territories, marched for 
Khorasan. [At the same time] he sent a petition to the Emperor, 
saying; “ Sultan Husain Mirza has lately departed this life. It 
has occurred to me that, at this crisis, I should go and offer my 
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help and alliance to his sons. Ih’ohably I 7iiay ho able to help 
tlnnii in some way.” When this p(;tition reached Babar Padishah, 
he at once sot out, with the intention that if he fell in with 
Jahangir Mirza on tlieroad, ho would turn him hack, or if not, would 
pursue his brother into Khurasan. [In (dther easej lie would not 
he long in ascertaining what schciiies J\lirza Jaliangir had in his 
mind. As soon as the Emperor had resolved on this plan, he came 
to my father’s house, and asked him to undertake tlic management 
of Kabul and its dependencies. My fatlan* would not accept the 
invitation, but said, in ('xcuso: “ W hen in Khurasan, T lesolved to 
uude.rtake the Pilgrimage; iff were to bind myself to the measure 
you propose, my resolution would he to no purpose. Pet this 
business be entrusted to one ol' your great Amirs, and 1 will render 
him assistance to the utmost extent of my ability.” Phe Emperor 
then sent for Nizam-ud-i)in Ali Khalifa Mauhina Baba Bisluigliari, 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbiir,^ and one or two oth(*r of his [trust¬ 
worthy] chiefs, and after complimenting [my father], said to him : 
“ I am about to start for Khurasan, having the most perfect 
reliance on you. These Amirs will conduct the dillbront affairs of 
the State under your general supervision.” Having thus s})oken, 
and after further compliments, he sot out for Khorasan. 


(TTAPTEB X. 

13ABAR Padishah’s expedition into khorasan. troubles and con¬ 
tentions IN KABUL. 

AftePv the Emperor’s departure for Khorasan, u}) 1ill the middle 
of the winter, all was order and (piiet in Kabul. lie, however, 
stayed away a long while, and various reports began to circulate; 
the main roads wore also blocked by the Hazara highwaymen. 

In the list, given above, of the children of Yunus Khan, it was 
stated that he had five daughters and two sons. 

By his wife, Isan Haulat Begum, he had throe daughters: 
[1.] Mihr Nigar Khanim, who has been already mentioned as 
being at this time in Kabul; having accompanied Shah Begum 
from Samarkand. [ 2 .] Kiitluk Nigar Khanim, the mother ol the 
Empero^/who died just before the arrival of Shah Begum, the 
Khanim and my father, in Kabul. [ 3 .] My mother, who died 
during the interval of peace [amdni] in Tashkand, which has been 
mentioned, 

^ The Turki MS. lias Kuhi in place of Kuhhur—U. 
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By Sliiili Bx^yiim ]i(‘ liad four cliildroii: [1J Sultan Mahmnd Khan ; 
[ 2 ] Snltaii yVliLuad Kliaii; [ 3 ] Sultan Nigar Khaiiim, who was the 
wirooCiMirza Sultan iMahinud (son of Mir/a Sultan Abu Said) and the 
niotlua' otJMirza Kliau ; and [4 j Daulat Sultan Khaniin, who was wihi 
of Tiniur Sult/m, son of Shalii Bei;’ Khan. All of those liavo Ix^on 
luontionod Ixdore. Kroni this it will he seen that Shah Be^uni 
was st(‘p-grandni()th(U’' to both the Einpoi'oi’ and myself; and 
[actual] grandmother to iMirza Khan. After the delcat of the 
Khans, when the Emperor wont to the hill country of llisar, he 
was there joined by ■\Iirza Khan, who accompanied him wherever 
lie w(uit. And tlie Emperor looked u})on him as his own son ; for, 
as has been exjdainod, IMirza Klian’s father and moth(‘r were of the 
same hxmily as the Emperor’s father and mother. 

On account of straitened cinuimstanccs [Mirza Khan] did not 
accompany the Emperor on that expedition, but stayed behind in 
the service of his grandmotlnu- Shah Begum. As various reports 
came in concerning the Emperor and the Mirzas of Khorasan, the 
motherly love of Shah Begum began to burn in her heart, and she 
persuaded herself that the Emperor had falhm into tht' hands of 
the Mirzas of Khorasan. Also, on aceounl of the enmity that 
existed between Sultan Husain Mirza and Abu Said Mirza, and 
the bloodshed which had resulted therefrom, [she thought] that the 
Em2)eror wouhl never escape from their j)owor. Moreover, reports 
which seemed to confirm this view were constantly arriving; and 
it was considered time to put Mirza Khan upon the throne in the 
Eiu])eror’s place. 

When this plan was suggested to my father, ho would not hear 
of it. An altercation followed which led to much sorrow ; and the 
distress of Shah Begum gave olfenco to the Khans. All this 
brought much trouble upon my father, who at last, being oxas- 
])cratcd, said ; “ As you will not be warned by me, I will no longer 
be your adviser.” Nevertheless, the Emperor’s Amirs, who used 
to come daily out of the castle to wait on my father, continued to 
come, as was their wont. Aft(;r one month’s bi(ikering and 
quarrelling, Shah Ijcgiim had <piite resolved to set IVIirza Khan up 
in the Emperor’s place.“ My father [then] said privately to the 
Amirs, that it was not necessary for them to come to him any more. 
AVhen the Amirs re-entered the castle, my father went away to a 
jxlace called Ab-Baran, which is a day’s march from Kabul, and 
withdrew himself fjom 2)ublic affairs. Shah Begum and some 
Moghuls [then] read the KhiUha in the name of Mirza Khan, and 
did their utmost to seize the fort of Kabul; whereupon numerous 


' The term used is Mddar-i-Kalan-i-S(ihahi —R. 

Tlie whole of ih ia paragraph is more or less obscure, and very badly arranged ; 
but the sense is, I think, preserved in the translation. Erskine has made it 
nearly the same. (See History i., pp. 249-50.) 
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ensued. Sbjili Begum sent a letter of entreaty to my fatlier 
to niturn, ;uid as (uitreaties and reirionstrancos were unlimited, my 
j’atlier (jonld not elionsci but come. During tw(Uity-rour days they 
laitl siege to th(^ (‘asth^ oi K;U)ul ; and in tlu^ eoiirse of Ihese 
oj)eratiourt the lMii]»eror himself arrived.* 


(JllAI^’KR XT. 

HAMVn TADISlfAu’s fOURNKY INTO KlIORASAN, AND HIS RhiTURN FROM 
Kl{ORAS\N TO KXRUL. 

Whkn Dabar Padislnih wont in pursuit of Jahangir, he came 
upon him in tlie mountains of Hazara. After liolding a consultation, 
it was detonnined that the wisest plan would Ix^ to proe('od into 
Ivhorasan, as witli some aid, tlio sons of Sultan Husain Mirza might 
be (URibled to withstand Shahi Beg Kh/m, 8o witli this object in 
vi(‘W, they turnc'd towards Khorasan, and, on their arrival, these 
two hrotlnu's wvn) warmly widiiomed by the ])eo})le of Kliorasan, 
whih' th(5 two Mirzas, for tlieir pai t, wiTe ov(u joyed at their advent. 
I )Ut tlnue (ixisted no aeeord hetw(R*n tlu'se. two Mirz.is. In the first 
plae(^ liabar IVidishali knew that they weie not at om^; lui also 
knew that witliout unity they could elTeet nothing. IMoriiover, 
.lahangir ^lirza, IVom having indulged too freely in wine drinking, 
was suth ring so soviu’ely from dysentery, [from a diseases called] 
a/a/, and a burning fovi^r, that it was generally r('[)orted that Jvliadi ja 

* 'I’liis opisodi! luis no doubt boiai sIuitimI over by tlio author, in order to cxcub 
pato Ilia iather as far a.s poasiblo, but there o.ni bo no question tlint the laihu- was 
guilty of a seiiims act of tieachery towards Baber, and tliat lie gave his conuleu- 
auce to th(3 schemes of Shah Begum. Baber himsidf seems to have u'garded 
Muhammad Husain Mirza as one of the chief movers in tlie plot, and evidently 
felt his ingratitude a<-utely, though, with characteristic gimerosity, he spared the 
Mirza’s life, when the latter fell into his hands. In ri'cording tlie event in his 
“ Memoirs,” Baber coiicliulcs the account of it thus: “ Muhammad Husain 
Mirza had conducted himself in such a criminal and guilty way, and had been 
actively engaged in such mutinous and ridicllious proceedings tliat, had he been 
cut in jiioces or put to a painful death, he would only have met ssith his deserts. 
As wo were in some degree of rtdatioiiship to each otlier, ho having sons ami 
daughters liy my mother’s sister Khub Nigiir Khaiiim, I took that circumstance 
inU) consideration an»l gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out lor Ivhorasan. 
Y('t tliis ungratefnl thankless man, this cowanl, wlio had been treated by me with 
such lenity and whose life 1 had spared, entirely forgetful of this henelit, abused 
and scandalised my conduct to 8haibak Khan [Hhabi Beg Khan]. It wus but a 
short time, however, before Shaibiik Khan put him to death and thus sufficiently 
avenged me;— 

[ Verses] : “ Deliver over him who injures you to Fate, 

For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel.” 

(See Memoirs, p. 218.) 
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B('guiu (afkr liur ol<l fashion) had put poison in his wino. For 
theso and otlier reasons, he took his leave and returned to Kabul. 

On iea(*liing the Hazara mountains, ho learnt that Mirza 
Khan and Muhammad Husain Mirza were besieging Kabul. 
Tjeaving tlie heavy l)aggage with Mirza Jahangir (who, being sick, 
was liavelling in a litku) he advanced with all possil)lo speed 
towards tlio ])asses of Hindu Kush, accompanied by a small body 
ol men. [JJic passes) were covered wdth snow. They, however, 
crossed them with mueli dillieulty, and advanced, by forced 
marches, upon Kabul. At dawn one day they made a rapid 
descent upon tlie town. Those who were outside the fort of Kjibul, 
and had been attacking those within, crept into concealment on 
every side, while those who Avere within, rushed out and carried 
off, as plunder, all that fell in their way, both within and without 
[the walls]. The Emperor, in (‘onforiiiity with his affectionate 
nature, without ceremony, and Avithoiit a sign of bitterness—nay, 
with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour—-came into the 
j)resonce of his step-grandmother, who had withdrawn her affection 
from him, and set up her grandson as king in his stead. Shah 
Begum was confoumh'd and abashed [at his generous behaviour] 
and knew not what to say. 

The Emperor, going down on his knees, embraced her with great 
affection, and said : “ What right has one child to bo vexed because 
the motherly bounty descends upon another? The mother’s 
authority over her children is in all respects absolute.” lie 
added: “ I have not slept all night, and have made a long 
journey.” 80 saying, he laid his head on 8hah Begum’s breast and 
tried to slee^); ho acted thus in older to reassure the Begum. He 
had scarcely fallen asleep, when his maternal auiit^ IMihr Nigar 
Kluinim, entered. The Emperor leapt up and embraced his 
])eloved aunt with eviu-y manifestation of afl'cetion. JJio Khanim 
said to liim ; “Your children, wives and household are longing to 
see you. I give thanks that 1 have been permitted to behold you 
once again. Kise up and go to your family in the castle. I too 
am going thither.” 

80 he wont to the castle, and on his arrival all the Amirs and 
people began to thank (lod for His mercy. They made the dust 
ot the feet of that loving king, powder [kohl] for their eyes. 
Then the Khanim conducted Mirza Khan and my father before 
the Emjieror. As they ajiproached, the Emperor came out to 
receive them. The Khanim then said : “ Oh, soul of your mother! 
I have also brought my guilty grandson and your unfortunate 
brother to you. What have you to say to them ? ” and she 
pointed to my father. When the Emperor saw my father, ho 
instantly came forward, with his wonted courtesy, and smiling, 
openly embraced him, made many kind inquiries and showed him 
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marked aireelioii. He tlien oinhracod Mirzji Khan in like manner, 
and displayed a hundred proofs of love and good feeling. He 
conducted the whole ceremony with the utmost gentleness of 
manner, bearing himself, in all his actions and words, in such 
a way that not a trace of constraint or artifice was to be seen in 
them, but howeviu’ much the Emperor might try to wear away 
the rust of shaiix^ with the polish of mildness and humanity, he 
was unable to wipe out the dimness of ignominy which had 
covered tlie mirror of t,heir hopes. 

l\Iy father and Mirza Khan obtained j)ermissiou b> go to 
Kandahar. The Em])eror, by entreaty and unremitting attentions, 
detained Shah Begum and the Khanim. When tln^} reached 
Kandaiiar, ]\Iirza Khan rimiaimal there, while my fatlnu- proce eded 
in the direction of Farah and Sistan, with the intention of carrying 
out that holy resolve which he had made while in Khorasiin. On 
his arrival in the territory of Farali, he heard of the conrpiest 
of Khorasaii, by Shahi Beg Khan, and the overthrow of the 
Ohaghatai. d'he high roads and passes were in a dangerous state, 
being obstructed and even closed. Thus my father was prevented 
from executing his purpose. This happened in the year 912 .^ 


CnABTEK XII. 

n \ in:v account of babar padisuah’s sojourn in kabul, and a few 

STORIES CONNECTED TUEREWITH. 

It has boon already related that the Emperor, in the year 909, 
conquered Kabul from IVlukim, son of Zunnun Arghuii. [On this 
expedition] he was accompanied by nearly 20,000 men of the army 
of Khusrau Shah. Now as Kabul was unable to sup})ort so great 
a host, the Emperor resolved to invade Ilindustan. But on that 
expedition, from ignorance of the roads, they frequently came to 
places where provisions were scarce, and most of their cattle 
perished. Although there was not a single battle in that campaign, 
yet the army suffered a severe reverse. On their return to Kabul, 
many of Khusrau IShah’s men deserted him. At this crisis Shah 
Begum and my father arrived in Kabul, and the Emperor proceeded 
to Khorasaii (as has been related above). 

Alter wo wont to Kandahar, in consequence of all that had 
passed, the people wore reduced to the most afflicting want and 
distress. In addition to this, Jahangir Mirza, who was at that 

» 150G-7 A.u. 
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tlio slay ami siip])ort of tlio Einpc^ror’s ^ovoninK^nt, diod. 
Aflcr th(* (>(‘cii]T('ii(‘o of fJi(‘S(‘ (‘voiits, ]i(‘ (th(‘ Ernpcroi j wImIkmI to 
liis ])()\v<'r l>y wli it.ov(a* nirans \v(‘i-(i av;iila))lr, in ord(>v 
that 1i(‘ iiii-lit ]h‘ iirmly and siHMiiady <‘sta]>lisluMl in K.il)nl. To 
tins rnd, |j(‘ .s(Oit, ail (‘iivoy to Shah I»<‘y iii Kandahar. Sh/ih 
was tho son of Znninin Ari*;lnin, who was one; of tin* yroatost 
Amirs of Mirza Sultan Ifnsain, under whom lio had, during 
thirty years, eomlmden] the affairs of Kamlalnir and Zamindawar. 
Although ho was a ])ravc and infidligiait man, yet by denying 
liimself everything, lie amassed great wealth. Ifo liad gone in 
person to Khorasan to assist tlio Miizas. When Shalii Beg Khan 
attacked IFcrat, lie alom* went out to <»p])oso the advance of the 
Tl/dieg army, and in tlie engagement whieli ensued, he vms slain, 
lie was snee('ed(Ml, in Kandaliar, by liis son Shah Beg. [As has 
been stated] the Emperor sent an (mvoy to Slnih B(‘g, saying: 
“Since the cliildren of Mirza Sultan Jliisain liavo been extirpated, 
it is lilting that tin; gates of obedience and service should be 
o})em'd, and at this time tliere is no one in tlie palace of our 
sovereignty, who is more worthy tlian yourself of occupying the 
Idgliest post.” But in sj^ito of all the Empei'ors assurances and 
])romisos, Shall Beg refustal ; for ho Jiad ]ngh(*r views of dignity 
than that of entering into a slate of di'pendenco. 'To b(; brief, 
this refusal led to an outbnaik of hostilities. ddie Empm’or 
marched to Kandahar, in the neighbourhood of which town a 
battle was fought, and that a. v(;ry Idoody on(‘. Einally victory 
declircd tor the Emperor; tlu' dust of llight filh'd flu; e\(\s of 
Shall Begs men, and they wore thrown into such confusion that 
tlu'y W(;r(; unahh; to enter th(‘ fort of Kandahar, ddiiis, without 
baggage, they cr(;pt on towards Sui,’ and his good fortune was 
changed to desolation. So much treasun; fell into the Emperoi‘’s 
hands, that [the gold and jewels] and Slmhriikhi - weri; divided 
among the army by the shieldful. 

Mirza Klniii, wlio had st.iyed in Kandahar, now joined the 
Emperor, who rctuined to Kabul laden with much spoil and 
treasure, having left Sultan Nasir Mirza, younger brother of 
Jahangir Mirza, in cliargi; of Kandahar. 

On his return to Kabul [im])ortant] news came from Badakhshan. 

^ rom the abridged MS. translation at the British Museum, Erskiue appears 
to have read this name tS'/y/, in the text used hy him. If that is tlio correct 
reading, probahly S/h/ is the place indicated. In our texts, it may rend St/hi as 
well as aSui. For Bah(*r’s ace<junt of these transactions, .see Mmioirs^ pp. 224 mj. 

1 he Shdhrulhi was a coin reckoned by Erskine to be of the jirobablo value 
of or ht iieiici', wben the rupee was worth two sliillings. (///.s<or?/, i. Append. 
10 I inter that it derived its name from Sliali-Uukh Mirza, fourth son of 
Iimnr, who reijjfru'd in Khorasan, etc., from 140.5-1447, and that it was a silver 
emn, tliongli Cob Malleson, in Ids Lifp. of Ahhar^ calls it “a gold coin of 
Khoia>aii (p. 53). The fShdhrukhi does not appear in Mr. Lane Poole’s 
tables. 
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Whon tlio oonntry of Kliusran Shah ^ was annexed })y tlie U/hei^, 
some of the })e()pl(' of Ihidalchslian refused to snhinit, and on 
several oee-asions put th(‘- lT/d)c^ army to tlio-ht, whcieforo (ivery 
<; 07 iimander of 1000 men [ m/V) attained the rank of Sardar, 
and placed the heatls of the If/heji; on their pike.s.'^ d’heir leader 
was Zohir Itai^hi.'^ 

Slnih Ijoo’um laid claim to Badakhshan, saying. “ It has been 
our liereditary kingdom for 3000 yoarsd Though I, being a 
woman, cannot mys(df attain to the sovereignty, yet my gr aidson 
Mir/a Klian can hold it. Mahis descended fi'om mo and my 
children will certainly not bo rejected.” The Emperor assented, 
and Slnih Begum and IVIirza Khan departed for Badakhshan.^ My 
brotlier iVlnlianimad Shall, who was in the servicii of the Begum, 
accompanied Mnun. As they approached Badakhslian, Miiza 
Khan was sent forward to anm unco to Zobir Baghi the arrival of 
tln‘ Begum, and to explain her intentions. 

No sooner had J\Iirza Khan loft them, than the army of Aba Bakr 
marcliing fi’nm Kaslighar oam<5 upon them. All tln^ men and tlie 
Begum, and all wlio were of the party, were seized and carried 
oil [to Kashghar]. An account of Aba Baki’'' will sliortly billow. 

iMirza Khan [hearing of this ('vent] hastened to Zobir Baghi. 
At first Zobir treated him with rcsiiect and honour, but afterwards 
paid so little attention to him, that ho allowed only one or two 
servants to wait on him. When things had gone on a short time 
in this way, Yusuf Ali Kukildash Divana, one of Mirza Khan’s 
old retaineis, {;ons['ired with eighteen other [lorsons, and one night 
fell on Zobir, slow liim, and set Mirza Khan upon the throne. 
From that date, 913 , till the end of his life, Mirza Khan reigned 
over Biidakhshan. 

' Khusi nn’.s country waa the province of or more properly the territory 

of Katt(i(jh(tn^ of which Kundaz was the capital. 

* The words arc t^ir-ddri, hut the passage makes no sense when translated 
literally. Miskiiic (in a note to his MS. in the British IMusoinn) suggests a 
pun on the woi\U Sardar and Sir-ddriy by adopting which, the translation 
may stand as given here. 

^ That is, a natives of F/ajh —a hill district in north-western Badakhshan, on 
the hitt bank of the Panjah, and opposite Kulab. 

^ Shah Begum (Khan Mirza’s grandmother) was, as wo have been told above, 
tlm (laughter of Shah Sultan Muhammial, King of Badakhshan, and the widow 
ot Yunus Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. (See also Baber, p. 231.) 

* This Mirza Khan (or properly, perhaps, Khan Mirza) was the son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, who was third son of Sultan Abu Said and an uncle of Baber. 
Mirza Khan was ruler of Hisar, Khatlan and Badakhshan. His mother was 
Nigar Khanim, a sister of Baber’s mother. Consequently ho was Baber’s cousin, 
both by the father’s and the mother’s side. His proper name was Saltan Fais 
Mirza, and it is not clear liovv he acquired that of Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan. 
One of his brotlieis, Baisanghar Mirza, had been murdered, and another, adled 
Sultan Masiid Mirza, had been blinded by Khusrau Shah. (See Baber, pp. 128 
and 237). 

'■ Aha Bakr was a Dnghlat, and brother of the author’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza. 
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After tlio c‘ori(iiicst of Kaiulahur, Babar reinaiiied in Kabul. 
Tlios(‘ ]\r()^'liul8 of Khusrau SbalAs army who had stayed l)eliind, 
to the nuiuber of about 3000 , now raised Abdur Bazzak ^ to the 
tliroiie, and d(Hilared against the Kmperor, who had only 500 men 
lelt with liim. However, with these 500 num, he met them in a 
pitclied battle. This was one of the Kmperor’s greatest battles. 
After inueh giving and taking of blows and eountless hand-to-hand 
lights, the Emperor broke and routed tlu' fo(‘. In tliat action ho 
personally, and alone, (Uigagcnl live different champions of the 
e?icmy; Ali Hayjdd Gur, All Sin.lr, an<l three others, and with 
brave strokes and sword cuts, jmt them all to flight. 

In this same battle, Abdur Ihizzak IVIirza fell into the Emperor’s 
hands, but was treated with generosity and set at liberty. 

After these events, tlje affairs of the Emperor began to march 
favourably in Kabul, where he remained until the year 010 [ 1510 ], 
when Shahi Beg Khan was slain, as will be mentioned below. 


CllAPTEK XIII. 

EXPEDITION OK SHAHI BEG KUAN INTO KHWARIZM. HIS CONQUEST OF 
THAT COUNTRY. HIS RETURN TO MAVAKA-UN-NAIIR, AND HIS MARCH 
INTO KHORASAN. 

When Shahi Beg Khan had disposed of the Moghuls, Sultan Said 
Khan fled to Moghulist;'in, and my father to Khorasan. Some [of 
the Moghuls] were i)ut to death and others imprisoned. Shah 
Begum was sent into Khorasan, while the rest of the IMoghuls, [Shahi 
Beg] carried with him into Khwarizm. lie besieged [Khwarizm] 
for eleven namtlis. Chin vSuii was then acting as governor for 
Mirza Sultan Husain. During all that time no one came in 
answer to his appeal for helj); and he fought some marvellous 
buttles, which even now are celebrated among the Uzbeg. At 
length, in consequence of the dearth of provisions, most of his men 
died of hunger, and resistance became no longer possible; then 
Shahi Beg Khan took the citadel, put Cliin Sufi to death, and 
returned to Samarkand. 

As, befoie the conquest of Khwarizm, he had laid siege to Balkh 
for six months, and had left that enterprise only half completed 

' Al)dur Kazzitk was another of Baber’s numerous cousins. He was a son of 
Sultan Ulugh Beg Mirza of Kabul (son of Abu Said), and had reigned in Kabul 
until expelled by Mukiin, son of Zunnun Arghun, late in 1503 or early in 1504. 
(Erskine, UhL, i, pp. 211, 215, 216, 277, etc.) 
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(;is lias boon related above), he now went and con(iucred Ijalkh, 
and thon 7’otnrncd to Samarkand, where he passed tlie winter. In 
tlio spring’ he set out against Khorasan. Mirzji Sultan Husain 
liad (lied the year before, and his sons, in their indolence and 
indiiroroTKJo, conld not come to any mutual agreement. When the 
iK'ws arrived of Sli/ihi Hog Khan's approach, everything was 
tlirown into dire confusion and disorder. Every one had some 
suggestion to offei, l)ut no conclusion could be arrived at, [and 
while they were still engaged in these arguments] news came that 
Sluihi Ijcg Khan had reached ITci'at. Mirza Zunnun led out an 
army [to oppose liimj, but [saw] that it was too late to dam the 
torrent with earth, or to smother the blazing ilre with du.st, and 
he was him.sclf slain at the first onset of the Uzbeg, who forthwith 
entered and plundered Herat. The MIrzas all fled in ditferent 
dirc(dions, and the greater part of the- army did not even know 
how Herat had been taken. Thus easily fell that important city 
with its vast })opulation. 

Mir Muhammad Salih, one of the Amirs of Sultan Abu Said, 
whose name is to be found in the “Lives of the INxdns” [/uz/aVu] 
discoveied the date of this event, namely, 912 , in the words Fath- 
i-Khordsan —“ Con(piest of Khorasan.” 


(dIAPTEK XIV. 

THK KKASON WHY MY FATHER, MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KURKAN, SUR- 
RKNDEIJED HIMSKLK TO SHAHI REO KHAN. MARTYRDOM OF MY 
NOBLE UNCLE, SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, AND OF MY FATHER. 

My father and Mirza Khan loft Kfibul and wont to Kandahar, 
whence the former proceeded, with the intention of making tho 
Holy Pilgrimage, while Mirza Khan remained at Kandahar. 
[My father] had resolved to go to Sistan, and taking the road by 
Neh and Tkindan, to reach Kir man ; since if ho travelled by way 
of Khorasan, he would be hindered by tho imj)ortunities of the 
Mirzas.^ On nearing Farah ho was met by a body of fugitives, in 
the most pitiable state imaginable, who told him that Shahi Beg 
Khan had seized Khorasan in the manner above related.*^ 

When they reached Farah they found that the roads on every 
side were unsafe, and there was nothing left for my father but to 
remain where he was. Thus he stayed three montlis in Farah. 
On Shahi Bog Khan hearing of his whereabouts, he sent him a 

* The Turki MS. has: “ the Mirzas would press him to stop.^’—R. 

* Tlie Turki luids : “And wc liavo fled from him ; liaving said this they gave 
him an account of the victory, as we have given it above.”—R. 
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most (‘ourteoiis iuvitjilioii [whi(‘]i lio ;iO(;eptc‘(l], aud, .‘KU'ompaiiied 
])y tli(3 ina,i;iiaU\s of Far.'di, ]u3 wont to visit 81 iahi Kliaii, who 
was then ( neainped at Ulang Kalidastaii/ in i>;n‘at ina^nihcenco ; 
l)ut t]i(‘ limits (if this l^][)itoine jmevent nio froin ^•ivin^' full par¬ 
ticulars. No one would exau* hav(3 in)a<^incd that chano'o ami 
dcstiaictlon wci c comiiiiL;' over his alfairs within a few y(‘ars ; it is 
woud(*rlul how, in a short s]»acc ol time, all went to ruin, in a ^vay 
that will l)C 3 hri(‘Hy dc'scrihcd. 

In shoid, Im received my fatluu- witli evtu-y mark of attention 
and honour, and sho^\'(‘r(‘d dowji innunu'rahle jiresents upon him. 

After this [Shahi Khaji j wmit against Kandahar, where 

Sultan N.isir i\Jii/a- was [rulingj, as lias htaui mentioned ahove. 
lie laid siege to the town for foity days, and then, liaving made 
pea(’(', he returned, carrying away mu(‘h hooty. Dining the same 
year thei'Ci were hattles Ix'twemi the sons of Mirza Sultiin Husain 
and Shahi Heg Khan’s Sultiins at IMashhad, Nishapur, Ast.arahad, 
and Turshiz. In all thesi' encounters th(‘ Uzl)(*g wei(3 victorious, 
and th('> Chaghatai defeati/d. A griait number of the (’haghatai 
were slain, and those who escaiped beeamo so scattered that they 
were never again united. 

At this time, Ubaid Ullah Khan,-^ who was 8ult.an (and many 

' Kahdiistrm appeals to liave bec'n n spot in tlio near vicinity of H(Tat. It lay 
probably to tlu' north or north-east of the city, l)iit is not marked on majis now in 
ns(\ (S(*c liarbier do IMoynard in Jonrn. i> tsc-rie, xvii., p. bOO.) 

- NasirlNTir/a was Baber’s youngest hiotlier, and liad been ajipointed Ctovernor 
of Kandahar, wlu n Bailor took that jilaca* in 1507. (Kiskine, i., pp. SO and 

270.) 

^ Ubaid Ulbdi Khan (or Ubaid Ullah Sultan) was son of Maliinnd Sultan 
(Sbabi Bc'g’s biotlier), and afterwards (in 1508) Ix^'came Kliakan, or ov(U-loid, of 
tlie (Izbegs, It may b(i nanarki'd Inae, Unit tlie Uzbeg governme nt was not an 
absolute sovereignty, but was committed, by an electorate of cliicds, into tlie bands 
{»f one of their number. Sir II. llowortli likens it to that of lUissia in mediinval 
times, and says : “ It was broken up into a number of apjianagos, eaidi under its 
own Khan, and all sideservii^nt to an over-chief who was styleil Khakaii, and 
answend to the (trand I’rinct' in Itus.Nia, who had a similar leiidal autiiority over 
tlu* api^aiiaged princes. On ih<‘ d(‘alh of a Khakun the apjianaged princ(‘S met 
tog(‘ther to choose a successor; and their choice,as is usual in the Kast, generally 
fell upon the senior representative of the house, not necessarily the heir hy right 
of jn imogenituro, but the. ohh^st living representative' of tin' si'iiior line. It has 
followed, in consequence, that in many notices of Bokhara there has not been a 
sufficient discrimination between the line of Khiikans, or chief Khans, and those 
of the np]ianagcd princes, and the two lists have been confused together.” 
(Vol II., p. 718.) Ubaid Ullah’s private ajipanage was Bokhara, as mentioned 
in the text; but he was practi(;ally Sultan of the Uzbegs at the time in question, 
though Kuch-Kunji (otlu'rwise Kuchum Khan) was nominally in that position. 
It appears that Ubaid Ullah ruli'd the whole oUrraiisoxiana, including Bokhara, 
during two reigns before In; was himself ])roclaimed Khukiin in 940 u., or 
1533 A.i). These reigns were Kuch-Kunji, 1510-80, 

Abu-Said, 1530-83, and they were followed by 
Ubaid Ullah as Khakan, 1533-39. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Boole points out the “ dual character of Shaibani’s dynasty,” 
and remarks that, though Samarkand was the capital. “ there was generally a 
powerful and .-ometime.-. an independent governmerit at Bokliara.” (See 
S. L. Boole’s (hr (Orient. Coins in Brit. Mu».^ Vll., p. xiv ; also Stokvis, Manuel 
d'Uist.., etc.., p. 157.) 
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victoiios wo]’o in his name), was going to lV)kliara, wliicli was his 
hereditary seat of govcrniiiont. Tie begged my fatlier to allow mo 
to aeeompany him. The Reason for this was that Kahiha 8nltan 
KhaJiisli (wlio has been mentioned, in the detailed list of my 
father’s cliildren, given above) had been married by 8hahi Beg 
Khan to Ubaid Ullali Sultan, after [my father’s] flight from 
Shahr-i-Sabz. So, with my father’s permission, I was taken to my 
sister in Bokhara. 

Jn the winter of the same year, Shahi Beg Klian went to attack 
the Kazak in ]\bivara-ini-Nahr, that is to say, tlie 1 )asht-i-Kjpehak.^ 
Shiihi B('g Khan [hrst] took my father to l>oldiara, but when ho 
W('nt to attack tlie Ka/ak, he left him in Samarkand. He returned 
in tlie spiiiig, and tlien set out for Khorasaii, entrusting my father 
to (he (are of dimur Bultan, his son, to whom he had giveai 
iSaniarkaud. So my father s[)ent that spring in Samarkand, while 
[ was living with my sister in Bokhara. 

At this time news eamo that Sultan iMahmud Khan had left 
xMoghulistan and was advancing (.m Andijan, with complaints and 
demands. Shahi Beg Khan sent to beg my father to come into 
Khorasaii. j\Iy father accepted the invitation and went. He felt 
his end was drawing near, and cm the tablet of his fate he rccog- 
nis('d the hue of martyrdom. His hope of safety being more 
sl( 3 nder than a spider’s web, ho devoted all his attention and 
cmergy to providing for my satety, so that should lus precious soul 
be drowned in the whirl[)ool of martyrdom, J at least, on the 
shores of sal'ety, should be proleeted from risks and dangers. 

On his lirst visit to Herat, my father had sought out a pious and 
talented man to be my teacher, whose name was Haliz Miram. Ho 
was, indeed, a pious and ascetic man [fakir], possessed of numerous 
talents. He could recite the Koran [with siiecial attention to thej 
modulations of the voice,and wrote the Naskli Tdalik hand and others 
bc'autifully. My hither was much pleased with him ; and during 
piis stay in Herat] this man was his constant companion, whether 
in the time of contentment and pleasure, or in tlie days of trial 
and sorrow. He instructed me in the Koran and in calligraphy. 

When the time came for starting for Khorasan, my father 
showed me, in private, much kindness, and did his utmost to 
console and comfort me, saying : “ Your unch^ ISultaii Mahmud 
Khan has arrived [from Moghulistan] in spite of my having 
warned him both by woid and in writing. 1 said to him, ‘ After 
the (jomiuosts of Amir Timur, and the devastation [takJirib] of 
Moghulistan, your forefathers, though dispersed, remained in that 


^ This is the literal translation of the passaf-e, hut it seems to imply the fallacy 
et legarding the Dasht-i-Kipohak and Mavara-un-Nahr as one and the same 
region. The meaning most likely is that Shahi Beg returned to Mavara-un-Nahr 
to attack, or chock, the Kazaks of, or from, the Daslit-i-Kipchiik. 
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coTintry, and were awaitinj^ their opportunity. Contenting tlieni- 
selves with scanty clothing and simple food, they took care of 
their pc'ople and their army. Thus passed 150 years, until the 
sun of your nohlo nature rose in JMoghulistan, which is an eastern 
clime and tlu^ ([uarter where ris(‘ th(‘ liglits of the Klaikans. At 
the middle season of your youth, in th(i manner of your nohle 
am'estors, you nvstored tlic fallen Mogliulistan to its hjrmcr glory, 
and together with Vunus Khan, you seized that o])])ortunity, 
wliich had l)('cn long sought by your foi<dathers, and brought 
under your control those stales whi(‘h they so earnestly coveted. 
Tlius 3'ou spent nineteim ye.u's in com})lcte success. It is now 
clearer than the day, that tlu^ j)ower of your victorious forces can¬ 
not be c()m})ared witli the numbers of Shahi Ileg Khan’s army. 
Hence it is your obvious duty to remain in iMoghulistan, botli for 
your own personal safid.y and for the welfare of your p(a)plc. For 
though you may there be expos(‘d to many hardships, that is 
better than extinction. It is, morc'over, (juitt^ evidmit to mo that 
should you ever fall into tlie hands of Shalii lleg Klnin, he will 
subject you to the most ])ainful of tortures, and will deem your 
death his own life: on no account whateviu- will he spare you.’ 

“Thus did I use all the arguments in my ])ower to dissuade the 
Khan, but as often as my remonstrances reached him, certain base 
advisers, in their short-sighted ignorance, represented to liim that 
‘ Muhammad Husain Mirza does not wish you to go, because lately 
8 hahi ] 3 eg Khan has shown him great favour, and he knows that 
your going would put an end to this.’ To absurd repres(uitations 
of this kind they would add: ‘ It is our firm conviction that if 
[Shahi Beg Khan has treated Muhammad Husain Mirza well, in 
return for his services, ho will treat a hundred, nay, a thousand, 
times better, you who have done so much more for him ’].^ After the 
expression of all these impossible and absurd ideas, the following 
answer was sent back : ‘ Oli ! Dlisk ’ (that is, oh! Friend, for these 
two had become ‘triends’ according to the Moghul custom, in 
their youth, and calhid each other by this name uji to the end of 
their days) : ‘ how strange it is that you should be leading such 
a happy life in Khorasan and {Samarkand, in spite of your know¬ 
ledge of the })itiable state of affairs in Moghulistan! How can 
you allow me to bo exposed to so much suffering?’ But taking 
my words and advice as mixed with evil intentions, he failed to 
recognise their truth, and came. This instance is not the same as 
the former one.- (Jertaijily Shahi Beg Khan Avill till the cup of 
the Klnin’s hopes with the fatal wine of martyrdom, and whatever 
diegs remain he will cause me to drink. I now commit you to 

* Thus in Iho Tiirki; in the Persian texts the sense appears to be the same, 
but is obseme.—It. 

^ Thai is, the times have changed now. 
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till' cure of Tlioiigh your company would 1)C dearer to iiui 

tlian my own life, I fear Sliahi l>cg Kliau would iiot allow it, and 
1 prefer the idea of your life being prolonged, even though it 
involve the hitteiiiess of HoparatioJi; you mihst tliereforcj Ijcar my 
;ihsenCM‘ paticuitly. ralience is bitter, but it has a sweet fruit, 
h’cmeiiiber thatAvlien the father dies, the ehildren arc his heirs. 
You als(‘ have heroine an heir. If the bird of my life escape from 
the- net of Shahi I'eg Khan’s inienlions against me, wo shall have 
the joy of meeting again. 

“Now as your teaelua-, llaliz Mii’am, is a dc'Vout man, and is not 
on fiicndly tmans with any of our ])eop]e, if an\thing hapj)ens to 
me, 1 k‘ will, witli tlie advice of my partisans, ho able to look to 
your intei'ests. Moreover, his family is also in Klioras.in. Tt is 
just a year since li(3 left them to follow nu*; tliendorc he is going 
along with mm 

“1 entiusl you to the care of ]\IauLana Muliamniad. l>o careful 
to pay attention to all he ]uay say to you, foi' ho is my vicar 
hhiilifii } Ilis father was my instructor and guide. From the 
day of his birtli up to the ju’esent time, lie has been my eontidant 
and eompanion. 1 trust that he will always be your suppoit in 
tinuNs of trouble, and that ho Avill protect you tlirougli tliick and 
11iin.” 

Having thus threaded many pearls of good (counsel upon tln^ 
siring of wisdom, and hung tluan on tlu^ attentive ear of my 
understanding, my father departml to go and wait on Shahi Ik'g 
Klnin, wlio was at that time besieging Kalat.- To all outward 
ai)pearance he reccivial my father Avith friendship, and then 
allowed him to proceed to Herat. AVlu-n he n^ached Herat, a 
j)ers()n Avas sent after him [to ])ut him to deatlij. Sultan Mahmud 
Khan and his childrmi Avere killed on the river of Khojand. ' My 
fatlier Avas buried in tlie mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Husaini, 
Avliile Sultan ]\rahmud Avas placed in the mausoleum of Shaikii 
]\IusHh-ud-I)in, Khojandi. 

Tins happmied in the year hid. For tlie Kh/m, th(‘ chronogram 
hili-l (l(irij(f-l-K]i()jaiid j the banks of tlie river of ]\hojand ] Avas 
discovm'ed. | Here follow some Idessings ujion lh(‘ martyrs . . . .‘ 

‘ Or HiU'cossor. M’luii is—lio is to tiikc my place ns your latlu'i'. 

“ Kelat-i-Xiuliii -as llu' mri«l<‘rii uamo is -in J\lu)ras:in. 

' 'i’li(‘ io\ts aiv vm’v corru])! horn. I Inua* lolloNNod tin* Tnrki IC 
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(irArTFJi’ XV. 

sor^iK (11- Tin-: AUTiioifs owx aiakn riiREs. 

Afikr Sli.ilii r>(‘i;' l\li;ni liad ])Hi my ratliei* fo (loath, liR (los]ialolK'(l 
ail (‘iiiissary to IJokli.ira witli iiistrmdion.s to tlii’oAv mo info IIk* 
i’iv(T’, and tliiis s(_md mo to join tlioso wlio had boon drowniMl in 
lln^ livin' of Kln^jand. A]thuntz;h the order w.is an obnoxious one 
to Idiaid Hultan, wlio recadvod it (for he was marrii'd to my 
sister), still it was impossible for him to refuse. 

lint how excellent a thing it is that the Almighty has powin* 
to cheek the viident and, if Ihi so wills it, to restrain the hand of 
the erucl: so that, without llis consent, the tyrant cannot touch 
a single hair of any man’s head. And this is contlrmcd by the 
events of this disturbed time.^ For, in his glory, vanity and 
niagnitic(niee, sec liow many royal families >Shahi Feg Khan 
destroyed, and the number of princely houses lie annihilated! 
For examjilc, Sultan llusaini - and his followers, to tlio number 
of nearly 200,000 ]iorsons; Sultan iMahmud and the ^lirzas with 
nearly r)0,000 men—these all suflered at the hands of Shahi lieg 
Khan. Again the royal houses of Samarkand and of i\lirza Sultan 
Ahmad: to what extremities were they not all driven by this 
tyrant? In a short space of time, ho scattered to the winds of 
annihilation many governors and officials, so that the dust of their 
existence formed towers on the plains of non-existence, which 
reached up to the heavens, and from the mists of their sighs a 
frightful whirlwind arose in the deserts. 

1 his king, wlii:) C(juld c(jmmit smdi atrocities and practise such 
violence, Avas resolved on my death, at a time when f had only 
just passed the half of my childhood, and did not know my right 
hand from my left, nor good from evil ; nor had I the aliility to 
use my strength nay, 1 had not (.‘uough intelligence to execute 
my own wishes. T had become an orphan, without father or 
mother, my paternal uncles were scattered and my maternal 
unch'S slain. I had not [oven] an elder brother who could share 
in my grief; no friend or relation to comfort me. 

That year, 014 ,'^ proved one of disaster ffir the Sultans of tlu^ 
day in general, and of massacre for the iMoghul Khakans in 
liarticular. When God willed that all my umdes, aunts, and 
cousins should be carried off in ditferent directions and murdered, 

* Ibo Tiirki MS. says : Tlii.s i.s ox])luiiiCMl by wliat liai)])ciic(l to myself.—K. 
i hill is: Sultan ITusaiii Mirza, 13aikftra, Avbose ])ocljcal mu no was Jfnsaini, 
as wo liave seen. 

’ 1508-0 A.i). 
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] was ilie- Avcalvcst and youngest of the family. The strangesf 
part of it all is that they were, everyone, at a great distance 
[from Shall! lleg Klein], as lias been mentioned aliove, Imt being 
h(3lpless, nay, having no alternative, they earner and tlirew them¬ 
selves into eahimity and were murdered; wliilc^ T escaped, thougli 
in the town of Uohliara, in the middle of the ocean of Sluihi l>eg 
Khan’s dominions. Sineci the deeriie of the will of tlic Almighty 
liad not been issued for jny destruction, but for my preservation, 
Slialii r>eg Khan, with all his boasting and ])owcr, was not abh; 
to lonch one hair of the h('a<l of that hel])h‘ss litih; child whom he 
wished lo kill. (T1i:im1cs b(3 to (lod, the Lord rif Heaven and 
Karih, the Tossessor of flight, Majesty, and I’ower.) 

d’ho details [of my escape] arc briefly as follow^s : at the above? 
date, my father went to Khorasan and \va8 put to death by Shalii 
l)eg Ivhan, who also sent an emissary to lloklnira to kill me. And 
although this was an act that would have been distasteful to 
Ubaid Ullali Khan, it was <jnito impi^ssiblo for liim to disobey 
the orders of Shahi Leg Klein. ITe handed mo over to the 
emissary, with instructions to throw me into the river Amu, tliat 
T might join those others who had been < 1 row'ned in tlio ocean of 
divine mercy. TTe v.uis engaged in investigating some of the 
property which my father had left [in Lokhara], alleging tliat the 
Mirzii had said to him : “ llring my })ropeiiy along with my son.” 
'^J'his occasioned a delay of a few <lays. Duiing this interval 
jMaul.ana iMuliammad, who was my mastm* and my fathcr\s 
Khalifa, wont to see Ifazrat l^^aulana iMuhammad Kiizi, wlio 
asked him: “When arc you starting for Khorasan?” ^laulana 
iMuhammad replied: “Wo have decided to depart in a few days.” 
llazrat iMaulamt then said: “ Oome back in a little while, I have 
something 1 wish to say to you.” After a time, when the assembly 
of faithful men had dispersed, iMaulami IMuhammad came in again, 
and JIa/rat iMauhina asked him: “How could I consent to 
Muhammad Husiiji IMirza going to Khorasiin, and now to the 
Mirza’s son going there too?” IMaulami iMuhammad rcj^licd : 
“ Verily, we are taking him, fully trusting in (fod’s protection.” 
Then, said Hazrat IMaulami: “The Holy Prophet, when his life 
was threatened by the iniidels of JMekka, did not put his trust 
in standing slill and being captured, but took to lliglit. ddiere- 
foro, wdiat you should now do is, trusting in God, to take the 
iMirzii and lice ; and if danger or cause of fear presents itself, I 
am your security. You ought certainly to set out without delay.” 

IMauhina IMuhammad used to say: “T never liad any such 
thought in my mind, but those Avords of llazrat Maulami had a 
wonderful effect on me, and the determination to go and seize you 
and carry you away, took so strong a hold of me that as soon as I 
lifid left him, I turned my whole attention to our flight.” 
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ITaviug roacliod tliis ])()int in iny narrative, I tliinlc lit to give 
Hoini^ details of tlu^ liH' <»t I lazrat ]\[anlana, avIio lias heon mentioned 
above, in coniieetiou vitli my illness. 


(dlAPTFdJ XVI. 


ITrs name was iNTnliammad bin Ibirban-nd-UIn, Mis father was 
one of the intimate frieials of Kazi Imad-nd-Din 3 Iaskin, Samar- 
kandi, and tor this reason Jlazrat Alanlana was known as Aranlami 
Aluhammad Kazi. After he had ae([nired a. eertain profieicmc^y in 
tlie seienees, he devoted himself to the study of theology -walking 
in the way ot God- and to this end lie repaired to Khorasan. On 
leaving Samarkand, he went to pay bis rt'speets to that mneli 
beloved and res]>eetcd example of piety, Kliwaja Nasir-nd-1 )in 
Ubaidnlluh, who lived there. He asked ]Tazrat Mania mi wlnn'c 
lie was going. The lattia* rejdiial that he was going to Khorasiin. 
Again he asked : “ Are you going for the sake of study, or for some 
other object?” A eertain student, Avho was in tlu^ company of 
TLazrat Maulana, sai<l: “His greatest desire is to beeonn' a darvish." 
His Holiness [the Khwajaj hdling thmii to wait a little, wmitinto 
his garden, and after a prohmged absence returned, bringing two 
letters for llazrat jMauhimi : one was a letter ot recommendation 
to Khwaja Kilaii, the son of IVIaulana Sad-ud-l)in Kashghari ; thi‘ 
other contaiiu'd an account of the rules and praetici'S ot devotees, 
Avhieh he had written, and which lai mov gav(‘ to II azrat 
IMaiilami. 

[lleie follows an (‘])itome or summary of the contcaits of the 
“Tract,” Avhieh contained coinniendations to the study of divine 
truths, through follow ing IMuhammad, and warnings against 
associating with dancing and singing (or howling) darAu'shes, and 
against listening to heretical doctriins.] 

Jn the Salxdhit nl Arljin^ one of llazrat iMaulana's norks, it is 
Avritten : “It Avas most strange that in spite of the Khwaja's 
admonition, my desire to visit Khorasan aauis in no Avay lessened ; I 
at length obtained Khwaja Nasir-ud-J)in’s sanction to dispart, and 
set out for JHiorasan. T>ut as, on tho road, incidents occuired 
Avhieh prevented me from ]>rocceding further, I retinned and 
entered the Khwaja’s service.” The Avritcr remained some time 
Avith him, and managed his private kitchen; and so great was his 
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(lovoiioii tliai ho Ubcd hiinsolf to come, 011 foot, and lay Iho moals 
Ix'loio llazrat Lsliaii. Fto, hy do^Tces, won liis eiitiio coiifidciico, 
an<l Ha/rat Isljaii msed to address Hazrat Maiilana in tlu^ jna'scoioo 
<)1 all Ill's ]ii(\st, distin^aiislied H’lK'sts.^ 

In all mat,t(‘rs, the most [anfect intimacy and trust existed 
lahween tlieni—so much so, that IMaulaiia Mitliammad hecamo an 
ohject of jealousy to the other companions of ILazrat Jshiin and his 
ehildren. And as this <i;avc rise to much unpleasantness, llazrat 
IMaulami set out tor Ivhoras.in in company AVith iAtaulana 
Muliammad Amin, who was also a discipl(‘ of llazrat Tshan. . . . 

And there they s})ent six montlis in the (mjoyment of the socici\ 
ol’ iAIaulaml Ahdiir Jfahman Tami. llazrat ]\raul.ina then cnteia'd 
the service of IFazraL Ishaii in Tashkand, who encouram'd him 
and honoured him with tiic resjicctrnl style of “ Ishan.’’ .... 

i' i i -- 2 

It was tin* I’ashion, at that tinu', lor every Siiltiin to Inive oiui of 
llazrat Maulana’s disciples for a s}urilual p:;ui<le. Thus Sultan 
Aim Said Mirza (uiteriained IMaulami Kasim; Sultan Ahmad iMirza, 
Alanlana Khwaja Ali ; and all the Sultans ohseived this practice. 
Sultan Mahmud Khan was ^uidi'd hy llazrat Maulami. i have 
heard this last say : “ T was once iiraising Sultan IMahmud Khan 
to IFazrat Islian, when he remarked that Sultan Mahmud Klniu 
was indeed a vm-y eapjihle youny* man, hut he had (Uie, 1‘ault, which 
^vas a hindei’anCi' to his advancement. A pu])il, with such an 
instructor, oui^ht to do all that his instructor told him, and not 
loly on his own judgment: hut, like a hawk, he should jxmms'down 
upon whatever prey he is sent against, whether or no he has st rength 
siillicient, and should not hesitate and douht, as the Kln’iii did. Jt 
Avas this that iirevcnted him rising to that elevalion which his 
pi'ople had exjiecti'd of him."’ 

In a word, after the death of llazrat islnin, IFazrat Maulana 
went to Tashkand, Avh(‘r(‘. h<^ was welcomed Avith honour and 
devotion, and Avherehe remained until the destruction of Tashkand, 
Avhen ho migrated to llokhara. At that time IMahmud Sultan, 
hrother of Shahi IJeg Khan, and father of FJbaid IJllah Khan, Avas 
ruhu’ of Ilokhara, as represeiitatiA^o of Shahi 13eg Khan. IFo 
eailtivated the sociidy of IFazrat Maulana and Avas his disci})le for 
one Avinter, Avhich greatly pleased Flazrat Maulana, Avdio for this 
reason stayed on in Bokhara from that date to the year Old, Avhcii 
my father Avmit to Ixhorasaii'^ and was imirtyied. It has been 

* This para; 2 ;rapli is very obscure.—U. 

“ Tlio oiiiissioiis here consist of .some iirelevant anecdotes eoncernin;^^ tlie.se 
lioly men. I'hcy are obscure in style, Mr. Ko.ss informs me, and not worth 
translating. 

3 The Turki text adds liere :—“ I, also, was at Bokhara.” The date should 
bo 1)14. 
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in niy own sioiy, ninl Av'ill l)o related again, how kind 
ITa/i’at ^Fanlana ^vas to nua 

W'lien th(‘. Ixi'/ilbasli * oV(‘rran the land (as will he deserihed), 
lla/rai Manhina h'Ci lh>kh.ira and went to Andijan and Akhsi, 
wliere ho resolved In stay." 4dier(% many people ])eeanie A^aklish- 
handi nnder his gnidanee, thus attaining high rank, and are, to 
this day, a hlessing in the land, where they [)rupagat(3 tlu^ doeirines 
ui‘ their seek An aeeonnt of these ]nen will he given helow, in 
co]meeti(ai with the hiogTa})hieal notiee of lla/avit Makhdunii. 
Winu'ever in this history lla/rat i\raulaua, ahsolutedy, is nientioiKMl, 
JIa/rat dlauhiii/t 3Inhanijnad Ka/i is indicat('d. khirther d(dails of 
his life will he given in their proper jdaee. 

’ 11 foMpKailly nt tie' j)rrseiil tiuio, ia CciitiMl Asia, tliai tlie word 

Kril-Jxi^h is iis(‘d to (leiioti'almost any Sliiati, l>iit more (specially a reiv-iaa, or 
Ivlior.tsani, Sliiali, ov ili(> (t'sceialaiit, of one. hi the six teen ill (amturv, it js (‘videiit 
fi'om mati> passages in Krskiiie’s /hVVory, that lh(‘ na<i\(* aniliors nlilio-d l>y liim 
meant tlie Teisians in general, \shen llieyhpok(; of Ihe Ki,:i/-h(isli ; ami it appeals 
I ) l)e in thm seiisi* tiiat iMir/a Haidar makes im(' of tlu' naim'. 'the 'tuilo \Nords 
naan litiially linl //end, Init more ])i (►pel ly Ind (dp. ^tlie [)eo](le w ho oi iginall y 
i)oit‘ lh(' name ot iii\H-b(hh wena according to Sir .1. JMalcolm, llu' s('\eu 'tnrki 
tiLlie^, wlio had been the chief supporter.-^ of Shah Umail during his early, siKv 
ce>hfnl, ciimjaugns in the ^^est of Ikisia, and NNhom la di^tn'gnislad by a 
particular (!ii‘>s, whii'b iiaduded a red (*a]>. d'hc names of tlic.-c Iribi's arc guen 
b) tin* liislorian as:—(t)hr_‘ Ihstiijln, (2) tin' Shamln, (h) tlu' \ikallii,(l) the 
ilaharlu, (o) tin* /iilkadar, (b) llu* l\a jar. and (7) the Alshar J lo adds “ 'i'he 
swoids of t hese 1 1 ihes wcH' c(ms('crated . . . . to 1 he deh'Jici' of the Shiah r'-hgloll; 
and a souse of that ohiigation has sinvived llie existi'iici' of Hk' family hy whom 
it was lirst eieated”—/.e., lh(! Snlavi. 'J'la' wonld thus dat(' bom llie 

liist decade of the sixteenth e( iitnry ; I nt Janies kiaser, writing in tin' iirst half of 
the I ighteentli (‘entiiry, att rihiito tiu'ir iiist itiition to Sliaikli 1 laidar, tla* fat la r of 
Shah Ismail, W’liicli wonld make tla' dah' a litth^ I'arlier. Sir 11. Yule deliiU's Ihe 
name as that “ a])plie(.l to certain trihes of 'tnrks wlio liave become naturalised, 
as it weie, in I’eisia, and Iiavi; adojited tlie IVrsian language; they aie in fact 
I’ersiani.'Od Tiiiks, like the jireseiit royal rac(^ and dominant class in Teisia ” 
The name is now chiellyluard in Alghainstan and tlieadjoining regUMisof India, 
L’eisia “L'd Jhirkisian. In th(3 tw'o lir.>t of these localities they apjiear, from what 
iMr. Deiizd Ihhetsou tells us, to be reganh^d as the residue of the army w'itli 
wliieli Niidir Sliah invaded Iiidja. However tlii.s may be, it a})p(ais that they 
are fairly numerous in Afghauislan, and tlial there are some 1200 families of Ihem 
in (ho city of Kahiil alone, where tliey form not only an impoiiaiit military 
colony, Init also a political )):uty, in pos.session of iiiueli iiilliieiiee. (iMalcolni, 
JUxl. (ij j'ersitt., i, pp. r)()2 -i>; Ynie, p. 811; Ihhetson, ruiijab 

ISSl, i, [). 278 ; Fraser, vf Nadir JShah, 1712, p. IJo.) 

- This is a loosely ex[H’esbed .si'iiteuee, hut lias been translated as it stands 
in the original. It does not delerniiiio wliether the IMaiiliimi stayed at Andijiiu 
or at Akhsi. 
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(nrAPTEPt XVjr. 

iiKruKN TO THE iiisrouv. 

l'»Ei()UE LOiioring upon tlio life of ITazrat :\rjiul;in;i, I liad reached 
that 2)oint in my narrative Avliei’e Ifa/rat IMaulan/i IMuhaiiimad, 
wlio was my tutor liad resolved that lie would escape with 

me. Tliough he had previously had no intentioi^s of this sort, 
tlu‘ idea gained complete ascendency over liis (^hrist-like' ]uind. 
AVith this inte^nt ho came to me, in })rivate, and ashed me : Do 
you propose to go t(. Khor.is.iit now?” T replied : “ Yes, 1 must 
go, foi' 1 h;ive hcen siait tor.” lie? then said : “It is quite' certain 
tliat Shahi Ih'g lAluin will put^ you in chains, hut what In'! will do 
with you after that 1 ejannot say.” Yiicn he added: “I have 
something to tell you, l)Ut will only do so on the condition that 
yon will reveal the secret to no one.” 1 then took a veuy solemn 
oath and swore I would not repeat wliat he tohl mo, after wliich 
he said: “ 1diey have murdered the Mirz;i in Khorasan, and liave 
now sent for yon. ^fhey haAai given orders that you aie to 1x5 
sunk to th(‘ hottom of the L'iver Amu, and thns to l)e despatched 
to the next world. If you know of any oiu*. wlio will carry ycui 
olf, then lly at (.mee. 

kor dcalli altackb alike both old and young, 

And iill.s with tear (he inind.s ot all it strikes:” 

Fear and dismay overcame me, and I began to wi op; J longed 
to tlce, in the hope of saving my life. 

The ^lauLimi said: “You must keep this sc'cret well hid; ho 
on the watch: for the moment I give the sign you must liasten 
away.” 

He had a friend wlio lived outside the town of Hokhaia, and 
arranged that J should pass a few days in jierfect concealment 
in this man’s house. lie informed certain of my fatlier’s servants 
of this plan, and arranged that on the night of our flight, these 
servants should take some saddle horses and start in a certain 
direction, in order to make the spies think that we had fled on 
horseback, and [thus cause theinj to scour distant roads, searching 
only the outside of the town while not suspecting the inside. 

Accordingly, the same night that wo took refuge in the house of 
this friend, the servants took the horses and carried out the orders 
which had been given them. All turned out as we had expected. 
The S23ies imagined that wo had cscap>od on horseback, and no one 
made search for us in tho town. Wo remained fourteen days in 
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ili(5 ]io(is<‘ of ('xcollcMii mao. Afior tin’s lapse of liiiu', 

joiiKMl a pai'ty of doiikey-drivors and a(^coinpani(Ml thorn to the 
town of I lisa 1' Sliadm.iii. In thi' hazai* <d‘ that t(jwii oii(5 of my 
father's siovants r(\*ognised >ranlana .Mnliammad. Fearing* lest 
lie might trace ns out, wo at onca‘ tied from I lisar. On tie'- road 
1 fell from my donkey, and dislocated my loft elbow. Wimhiied 
not re-entm' the town, or the ha/.ir, and in the villages we could 
not find a l)on(‘-sctt(‘r j thus 1 cndunal the gia^atest agony for two 
months. 

.\t Ihishang, one of tlu' village's in Khatlan, wo spent some days 
in the house of one' of its holy nu'u, who was known as Khw-ija 
llahil) iniah. Ile Avas a bi'uovolent person, and after dilige'ut search 
found a hone-sett<'r, Avhom he brought. The bom'-setter broke the', 
ioiut again, and s('t it. I had not bei'ii abh^ to use my arm for 
two months, and from the intensity of the pain, had, dining all 
that time, m'Ver sl('[)fc at night. That night, however, T fell 
asleep. 

Oiu' da}', whih‘ w(‘ wiu’e there, a soldier cann* in and, placing his 
(juiver in a (M.)rner, sat down. Jlaving serntinised tlie company, 
he c'ame((uickly forward, and said with great respect and eoiirti'sy : 
“Does not Khw.'ija Mauhina Muhammad know me againJ was 
]dlrza idnhammad Husain's <'ook at such and such a tiuK'; in 
those days T ri'iidered you good se]‘vi(*e.'’ And as h(‘ gave such 
clear jiroofs of n'(-ognition, it. was vain to dis(*laim his aeijuaintanee. 
iMoi'eover, Manbimi IMuliammad seemed much pleasi'd, gav(' 
expression to his joy, and began to eniinu'rate the good (jualitii's |^of 
that man], ddiat day and night th(*y spent in friemlly inter¬ 
course. A\'h('n day bndee and he was about to depart, lu^ stood in 
the doorway of the house, in a respectful attitude, and said ; “ Oh, 
Khwaja ]\ranLina ^Inhammad, hh'ssings be ujion your z(‘al and 
tidelity. It was a noble and a suitable act of yours to t d<e .Mirza 
Husain’s son and esca})(3 with him. If I had had any ])ower or 
means, I would have givi'ii my assistance; but I have nol. J [owe\'er, 
if I can, in any way, furtln'i* your plans, I will hasten to bi'ar my 
])arl.'’ So saying he dcparti'd. 

A little while aft(*r, there came an intimate friend of Khwaja 
Habib Fllah, who whispered something in tlio Khwaja’s ear; 
whereat the Khwaja’s colour tied from his face. Ho imiiKMliately 
took the man apart, and said: “Now rojxait what Shaikham ^ 
said.” The man replied: “ Shaikliam told me to go and tell 
Khwaja Habib Ullali that ‘this man’ lias tied with the son of 
Mirza ^Inhammad Husain ; the child is tlui cousin of Mirza Khan 

’ The only Avord in the texts is Shallham, but no doubt reference is made to 
ShaiJ:1i(tm Mirza, Avho, our author informs us lower down, Avas an uncle of Ubaid 
Ullali Khan. He Avas governor of Karslii, and was kille<l, in 1512, at tlie t aking of 
tliat ])lace by the ri-r.sians, under Mir Najm. 
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uiul of Bal):ir radisliah. Perhaps the Klnvrija is kccyang him in 
liis lionse, and in tliis eas(5 lie will incur the enmity of tlamza 
Sulfiin. ' Peliold, I am goin^ to inform tlie Naval) Matlah Sultan 
[ol tlio matter!, so that tln^ house and liome of Khwaja llahih 
Ullah may he .s^vcl)t away witli the ])ro>)m of plunder, its dust 
mount to tlie shies, and its vapour he dilTused over the (‘arth.” 
Witli these words lie went away. 

Tin’s jMallal) Snltiin was the son of Hamza Sultan, a one-eyed 
wretch, wliose inward vision was rendered Minder than his out- 
waid sii^ht h}^ the dai kness of t} rann}'. All the op[)ressed of those 
countries iinitiM], at Jiis court, in a common protest ap;ainst his 
t} ranny. leiives of the tix'cs of these people’s lives werci 

<’<)]istantly tremhlin!:;' from the violence of his blasts. 

Kliw.ija Hahih Ullali remained for a while huried in thought, 
then laising his liead, he said ; “No one has delivered you over to 
me as liostages. I will not, from fear of being held I'csponsible- 
for a charge I have not taken upon myself, deliver this little child 
into the liands of d(‘atli. To do so, would be conformable neither 
with tlie teaeliings of Islam nor the dictates of humanity. Piso 
up and ll(‘o whithersoever you may bo safe. And whatever 
eliastisemeiit may fall upon me, o]i your account, I wdll consider as 
treasun' Laid up for me in the ni'xt world,” We then, having 
lelnrned him thanks, bad(‘ him faK'well, and set out at once. 

A 11 liis I line Shall loizi-udd tin, who was a ('hiriigh Kush,appeared 
in Padakhshiin. His followers used to })ut to deatli (ivery one they 
met, deeming it a means of sal vat ion, and lewaulin the next world. 
He had cause<l all th(‘ roads to be stopped, so that it was impossible 
foi- us to journey into Padakhslnin. Shah Pazi-ud-Din was one of 
the cursed AluLlhida of Kohistan, whoso story is to be found in all 
histories. Alost of the p(M)ple of Jhidakhshan are adherents of that 
sect. I'liey hold the world to lui without beginning or end 
:/nd/iiy j, and do not believe in resurrection or a future state, 
'riiey say that duiing the lifetime of the Prophet, it was incumbent 
on all to abide by the statutes of tlio Holy Law ; but at the 
]»us(‘nt timo, the sob; duty of man is to speak titling words and 
to b(‘ faithful to their meaning. All other ordinances arc futile. 
Sexual intercourse [rn//J with their own kindred is lawful, and 
th(‘ rnijo^ ment of it is, in no respect, dependent on marriage ; thus, 
sliould on(‘ hav(‘ a ])assion for somebody with whom its indulgence 
is ])ra(dicable, it is lawful to gratify it—be it with daughter or 
son or mother. 

‘ An IJzhog cliief who had at one lime l)ee(i in Baber’s service.and afterwards, 
joining Sliidii Beg, turned against him. Finally, in 1511, liefell into Baber’s 
liands and was executed as a traiior, together \vith two other IVAn'g leaders. At 
the time in (pn stion lieri', Hamza was master of liisar. (Erskinc, llhi , i., 
pp. 115, 515, vie..) 

“ Th(‘ Lurki has :—no one has made me responsible for you.—K. 
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11. is also law fill lor (hom to lalv(‘ oiio a in >1 licr’s liv(‘s or pr* >j^H.'r(y. 
1 In faol 1 tlio ,sta*t of Miilalilda is tlio worst, torin of li(*atluaiism in 
tlu‘ AvorltU At tlio iimo of tlio coiKpiosIs of Slnihi Kli.iii, 

' n is iini let thill ll.i'thir u.s» s \]\r \\nrd < er "laiiip 

e\(iliL;ui-^Iielil-^ .1 ^Mlon\Ill nt'.V/i/e/itth/, (ir “tile illlltii.H-/’ Id the S( «'( lit' l.-j 
allmlin': to. I’lopt ilv, the (h‘''iij:iiati(iii of tins s, ei tif Slii.ili -i hikI (Iu \- 

j.ike (luir luuiic t’roiii Ism.ill, t he I'hlt^l .''Oii .nil nemiii.ilt 1 1 siiect >st)f el lnutin 
.l.if.ii S.ulilv 1 hi y ftm.'^itli r l-iii:nl ;is the iriie lieii to the 1 iii,\nmt, .iml <i(» iioL 
iii'I^iiowledLii', ns lawful, the .-iirei ■-.■^loii el his luellier .Mus.i, ;inil el the the lad 
Iiii.iins. One lirani'h ef the .sect lloin ished in At'rica iindei llu' l^a.^l'tian dynasty 
el tilt' Ivh.ilif", while another hee.inie » dahli.slied in Ntirthtin Pti'sia, where it 
w.is huew'ii h\ the name ef as well .isle that <-t hiwnh. It is net clear, 

hew i. N er, that all the • .i^ti rn, or Asiat’*, l-^uKtili held the «leetrines ef the Ah'. 
Ih.'Jil. Mr t'eh i.aettKe tjUelt - the he.'h ealhil IhihiAihi, h\ Mulldl Mellsin 
I'ani, i’lein wliieh I tr.iii.seiihe tlie fellewima t \ti.iel, .is it hrimas ti* li-ahl the 
lie .inim_r a ml d iij:;in ef t he n niie “'I’lieAli I!.ihi\ah lieM th.it eeh-li.il ^piiits 
wl.ieh ('.Millet dhdwis.' 1m* Iviiewn le iii.iiikind, ii.i\e f'-. . jiieiil 1\ .ijipiart'! in 
j>,i 1]'.dd( shapi (til 1 hniiM It h.i s 1 m . 11 m ui.h -ti d i" l.nm.i ii ferm. hut i >|>( ei il 1 \ 
in the [m i-si 111 ef All M in li / I, w he-,, im.ere 1 m . I,, 11 ef A li-l 1 l.i h, ei- V li-( ieii, 

t le St* et.MK - di I 111 it 1 i w f.il 1 ) w el ^hij* ■) h' ) ineiLMiie till! \ li Mni l< /a 

w hell he (jiiitfi d ti.'s < .‘II ill, 1 1 tune tl {' t !.• - iMi, w h.eh .s (he .s.mie with IiMiim ll ; 

and he.iee tie } e.ill lie snii I// f Unit 1 ins m . I (let ^ n-'l .;dmit the aiilheiilv ef 

the Kd.in .o It is new • \t.inl . 'ht \ kt l.t \f m tie* liansmiL'i.itien ft (inti 
lilt ) t he jM dell-ef tile Im,mis 'sfiueei llidii.dliim th.il t he maiiili slat loll ef 
the ili \ me hi 1 in this a' 41 * el t he w d hi w .‘s 1//- / //«»//, and at 1 1 r h iin his i^deiidis 
(" steiity , amltiie\ eeh,,!dt r M nhamm el as n pi 'ph I -i nt h\ Ali-I Ihili. Wien 
tied, s.iy tie}, pdedNcd Mnhamiii.id'.s nisiiHiee le'}. lie him.self .I'suimd the 
hum.Ill leim Id* the pllltie-e ef a-".l'tm'j: the ple[»: d ‘ 'I he n,lines ef M ulah (il<l 
aiel ( 7. it (Kjli-K>' 'll .lie et cell Is • ti-llil.s ef lepie.ieil eiil}, W lllh that ef bv 

which the I.sm.iili w(le Knewn te Mniej eaiis in tle- Mel*iie Awimdenv» <I fn-m 
thiir jiraetiee ef dr i^yeiiiu; lh(‘ir vieimis with //e.-///,//, a j lepu.ttien <•( in'iiij*, 
and tlin.s ae(|niiin;^ th( de.si^^iiiit em llihliiOiiii /•'-i/ee'/, anelhd nane nmh r 
which 11 (■} .ire feme I mentidieM, mea-i, “ I he de\etc 1, ' aiel w a.s ;ij tplit d te (liein 
a.s de\ett es, er instruments, ef the ('hief ef (he \ii<i(s.'l n'i -Aw Sliiuhli nl .hiiiil - 
er, as the liti r.il ti.inslalidi r.in in (he .AI iddle Ai 4 ‘ tie* O/d Mun o/ //e Mi wh In in. 
Full and iliteiestim^ aeeeunts ef the l'innih\ the I//-//,//o’, and el the d} nasty I'f 
the ll.ishishin er ,ls,''n.s-s?7<.s, who ruh d ler ah 'ui 17<) vi ais fiem lie ii stienirhelds 
in the Knliistaii ef Xd-thein rersia, will };e leiind in tin* weiks meMlieiied helow. 
Till re is lie space le I'l' te e,, furtle r into the 1^1 mr.il .siihjeet ; hiit it inil.st hn 
reiiiai k'll t h.it w le n Mii / i I I.ddar spi aks e( the “ eni -ed Mu(iilii<ln ef Knhislan,” 
it 'S le t he Jet' t I.e Knhi dan ef \ei tli-Wt i n IV r-:a tlld he .dlude.s. 

'1 he chief slieiiL^dield ef the < )M Man rd’ the iNIeunt a i .i " w.mat ,1/r/edt (the, 

“ InaLile’s Nest”), a)>ent 1 liirt \ d we nnh .s \.F. ef I'va/\in, until tin* |)e\ier t»i ihn 
d}!!,!-!} was hreke n, !>} the Meiii^el .iiiiiv under llnkikii, in I'dalh when (lie sect, 
as .1 j.elilieal h')dv, e.mie (e an end. In Mir/a Il.iekii’s lime (.i.-, indeed down to 
the jiiesdit da\) they .se( m to liav(3 llonri-led m Ihi* rdiiete lull disiriet.s of 
IJ.idaklishiin and tlie la of tie* I'jipd- (>\Us; ami fiem time to tiim', no 

deiiht, .some ol tie ir idiiefs, like Shah Ua/i-nd-Din of tlm text, ohiamed a certain 
dcLM’M! ef ])ew(r in the.si; lecaliliiH, llci'e, ill dll’ limc.s, tliey are Jviiown as 
/ iiiiitli and al.'O a.s Aiiha-]\)nii}i^ from tlie name ef eiie ef (heir Tir.s,” er 
reli.L^ioii.s l(,.idd'.s, wlio took uj» his re.sidi nco in ndiihay in I.SH), and whose 
.siieei s.sor.s .still li\e there, d’lie inhaliitanf.s of Shif.(hiian Ito.shan, I'te., .still carry 
Iritnite to him at IJomhay, and revorenco him aa the ehu f of their r( li;<ion. 

As re;.,Mrds the, jianm of Cliinhjh-Kmli, it may he added that it is a term whieh 
lias hi en .apjihdd to many reli^^'ions .sects, he.sid('s tho.se of the Shiahs: inde(al, it. 
w.es apjdied to the early Chiislians, and is meant to atii^mali.-e thi'ir jiroceedingH 
as immoral or o))S(3ene, hy conveyi)';; lli(‘ char^^e that, altir their {^atlierings for 
worship, the lamps are cxtingui.aliod and obscene orgies indul^i il in. Idius it 
is merely an abusive term, invented by intolerant roli^jidis Oiiponcnts. In unr 
tiines, at any rate, (as far as the Kuropean travelU'r amon^them lins op]iortunitics 
judgin;^) tlieir morality is no worse than that of their neighbours. 

The best notices of these sects and their liistory, will lie found in Yule's Marco 
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ilio po<>[>]o of liiulaklisljan (as lias been iiientioiicd) were acting 
indopoiKlciitly : still, they had never neglected to pay tribute to 
liazi-ud-J)in, avIio was a Idr-zada, or to liis aie cstors. At that 
time Shah h*.tzi-ud-T 3 in was brought from Sistan into lladakhshan. 
r»ut heiore hi.N arrival ]\Iirza Khan, as already stated, had come, 
and having killed Zobir, set himself up as king. As the people 
()1 Ihigli, as well as most of the Hazara of lladakhshan, attached 
themselves to him, liis supremacy was absolute. All the inhabi¬ 
tants ot Jladakbshan, both far and near, op)en]y and privately, 
iidhered to him. 

^^dlen wo reached Dili Dazar, one of the chic-f villages of Khat- 
Ian, \\o heard of these events. Whereupon ^vo debated tog< ther 
as to wliat, .should 1)(‘ don»‘; some of the people of tluit ])hie(' eoun- 
S(‘lled u>, saying ; “ Kik I'ai Shah, although he profes.^es ohediiaice 
to llain/a Siilt;in, is nev u-theless a well-Avishm* of i\Iirza Khan, 
and has also juahty constant intercourse with h'hah Kazi-ud-Din. 
It you thro\v yourselves njxtn him for su})poit and piott'ction, he 
\v ill ho abh‘ <0 convoy you to i\Iirza Kh.iii.” ddie Mauh'ina, having 
loll, me in the lioim* of some, person, W(Uil to see, Nik Pal Khan, to 
wliom he oxj)Iained that he was the j)reeeptor of ^lirza Khan,^ 
and that, having ('sca[)ed the tyranny of the I'zheg, he was desii’ous 
ol’ i<'[)airiiig to ihe foot of the throne of IMirza Khan. “If,” he 
continued, “you vill h(‘l[) me in this matter, your reward shall be 
gloat; - I shall, merc'over, be able to represent your loyalty in the 
most favourable light to IMirza Khan.” Nik l\ii Shahieeeived the 
-MauLina ^vith great lasspeet and honour, and instiiictod five ol‘ his 
most trusted men to escort him across the liver to Kustak, which, 
though in ruins, was at least a place of security from the violence 
of the (’hiragh Kush. At about the hour of midday prayer, those 
live men came and conveyed us across the river Amu, Avheiiee we 
advanced towards Ibistak. When the blazing torch of the sun 
descended into the oven of tho West, and the sparks of the stars 
were scatteied over tho smoke-streaked vault of heaven, fire fell 
upon the souls of those five men, and they began to brawd and 
wrangle. Three other poor men, wlio carried a little merchandise, 
were of our party, being bound for Kala-i-Zafar, where they hoped 
to realise a small profit. These [live menj said to us ; “You must 
})ay duty IboJ] ” ; and what Avas demanded was accordingly handed 
over. Again they said: “ To each of us, sejiarate payment is 
due ” ; and this also they took. Kinally they said ; “ [You have 


Po7o, i,,pp. 146-8, 152-5; Cathay, i*, PP- 153-4; Colebrooke in Asiatic liesearches, 
vii., p. 330; Sir II. liawliiisou, J. It. G. <8., vol. ix. (1830), pp. 36-7; Bret- 
scliiicidor, i., pp. 112 se( 2 q.; and D’Hcrbtdot, B/W. Orient, under Jsinailoun, Nolle- 
doim, &c. 

* Tho Turki MS. says: one of Mirza Khan’s oldest attendants.—K. 

“ Literally; [Yours] shall bo tho reward of Gabriel.—K. 
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no 11( 0(1 of jiioiioy],” and llicv t]ir(‘at(‘ne(l lo plunder ns. ]fo\V(;onld 
liv(.5 poor artl('ss men witlistand iiv(' stalwart ruflians \(jhi\}i'ha\A 
l)('sides, tiiey gave us no tiuu‘, luit liegan to liind us all, as a iiisi 
st(‘p towards pulling us to deatli. When they laid liold of 31au- 
l.ina ]\[uliaiiimad, lie called out in an aiithoritaliV(' and severe tone 
of A'oiee : “ ^'ou dare not do us any injury. Do you know who 
this is? ” (pointing to me). “ Tliis is the brother of Mir/a Khan, 
who, Hying from JV)khara, is on his way to visit his brother. A 
great numlicr of his s( 0 'vants are following after liim, as last as 
lla y can, while oIIku's have stay(al behind with Nik Pai Shah. If 
we do not reach Kala-i-Zafar in safely, you ean imagiiu' what will 
])e (Ioik; to you.” AVhen Manhimi IMuhammad had said this, the 
ruflians [ (///a/e/ay be(‘amo mild i .svev/], and replied in llu'ir o^vn 
diale(;t : “ Take back your possessions, oh ! Ivhwa ja.” So saying 
Ihc^y restored wliat we had givim tlumi, and turned to depait. Jn 
spit(^ of oiii- iusistaiice, they would not hel}) us any further, but 
returned. A\'e, how(‘Ver, had no intention of i-elnrning; but 
putting our whoh‘ trust in (Jod’s ]>roteetion, continued our road 
until dawn. During the day we crept into hiding, and on the 
following night again set <.)ut. At daybreak we reached Ilustak, 
where we Avere safe from tlie liostility of tlu' acaairsed Alulahida. 

On the following day we arrived at Kala-i-Zafar. During the 
time of the Uzheg domination, of which T liave 8]>ok(m, when th(5 
])C(»2)le of Dadakhshan rais(;d th(*ir heads in oviuy comer, and the 
IJzbeg made several unsuccessful invasions, om^, of tiie chiefs'of 
Dadakhshan was iVrubjirak Shah. I to had chosen out a strong plac(' 
for liimself, but before ho Avas aide to complete the hirtifieations, 
tiic Uzheg came upon him. lie gave them battle in that place, 
and defeaWd them, and for that reason ho called the fort Kala-i- 
Zafar [the kVjrt of Victory), which name is the mort' a])propriato 
seeing that Alubarak Sh.ah Avas of a tribe called “ Aruzaifaii.” It 
is the capital of Iladakhshan. - This ^lubarak Shall Avas put to 

‘ 'liie (liclioimiy meanings of liit 3 word (jJialrlui arc—vilIngcr, vagatxanl, rustic, 
'lin' late JMr. Jl Jy Slniw dcliiu’d it as the name ap)»lic<l the 'I’ajik or Ar}an 
nihaljitants of tlio mountain disfricls of J^adakh.^h;^n, Sliigcaii, Walvlian, Saiikol, 
Jvnlal), Jvaratigin, ole. In Kastcin Turkisian he foninl it used gem^rally for 
a ^l,lvc honglit with money. Vainkery Iranslale.s it: “ Dcr kniip.'<, der kUdne 
Wnclis”; and l’a\ct de Conitcillc: “ Court, has, pe tit honime.” In any ease; it 
was a rcproachlid name, app]i(,*d l>y neighhouring tnlx's, and not used ky tin; 
jM'ople thcinselva s. In inodt parts of Hadakli»han, in Sliignan, ]lu.'>.ljaM, and I 
think I may say Wakljan, the name is unknown to the inhahitanls. They not 
only do not call tliems(dves hy it, hut appear uneouscioiis f»f its heiug applied to 
tlK'iu by otlu'rs. It is one among the many instances, in Central Asia,, of om* 
lt(^o[)le being known to another by a ccmteiiiptuous appellation, instead of by their 
own name. (For a full account of the so-called see Shaw’s (ilutlcltah 

Laar/?/,a(/e,s‘, Calcutta, 1870 ) 

“ The luins of Kala Zafar are still to b(‘ found. Tliey stand on the left bank 
of tli(^ Kokcha, a little below tlie mouth of tlie Argu river and above that (>l the 
TVshkaii stream. The Kokcha valley contains several traces of medimval times ; 
for instance, tlie ruins of a fort called Ai-Khanim (on an isolated hill near the 
mouth of the river, and on its right bank), which is said to have been destroyed by 
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doatli Ly Zol)ir liaglii, who had defeated him, hut wlio was, in 
turn, killed by JMiiza Kh.'m, as already mentioned. [iMirza Khan 
tlien ruled lladakhshan] and resided in Kala-i-Zafar. 

Mirza Aha Ihikr had taken many of tlie upper [haladaiit]^ 
JIazara of Jladakhslian, and the lower [pajfnn^l side, wliich is flat 
country, he had joiju'd on to the Uzheg states, which lie on the 
borders of this territory. I hit the best of the country that was 
left between lliese [two territories] was under tlie sway of Shah 
Razi-ud-l.)in, the (^hiragh Kush, and his IMulahida. Mirza Khan 
encounteied many difficulties and hardships in Badaklishan. 
When I came to him, he gave me a warm and affectionate wel¬ 
come. Kighte(‘n days before my arriv.d, Sultan Said Kluiu had 
come to visit him, [had stayed a short time] and tlnui left [for 
Kabul], as will be ]ir(\sently rrlat(Ml. T remaiiuMl one ycair in tho 
service of iMirza Khiin. 'Flic rest of my adventures will bo fold 
after the account of the Klian’s journey to Kabul. 


('llAbTKIt XVlll. 

\i)V'Kxr 01' suia'\N s\ih kii\n in andi.ian. ihs ('Mmuiii: and ksiwck 

lo iUlJAK I’\I)1MI \II IN K 

1 r has Jilready been sfabal that Sultan Said Ivlnin liad })assed sonui 
linn; in the service of Shahi l>eg Khan, and was conse(|uently well 
ae(piainted Avith his disj>osition .and that of his nobles, lie felt 
assunal that Shalii Keg would not s[)are tlie i\roghul Sultans, 
merely in la'cognition of liaving once been released by them, after 


Chingiz Khan. Above Jvala Zaf.ir also, and nearer to tlie pit's-nt capital, 
Fnizabad, tlierc an; the reinaiiis of a stone bridge, ainoug tlie scattert'd blocks ol* 
^Nhich,one of iny paity in ISS.'), found an Arabic inscription to the ctfect that the 
bridge had been binlt by Sliah Sultan IMnliannnad, in the year .SSI n. How long 
K da Zafar loniaincd Ihe capital of lladaUhshan T am not aware, hut it a[)pears 
from the narrative of IMirza Haidar that it could only have been founded towards 
tin; end of the lifleenth century. It was still the capital of Hadakhshan in 
1.110 when llumaynn took refuge there, but beyond that d:d(‘ I have met witli 
iio mention of it. 

* ddic word hfihiilud seems to be used throngliont llie Tfirihh-i-lia-hidi, with the 
nu'aning of a “ hill,” or “ highland, district”; while the word 11 azd ra dvnotvs tlu‘ 
iiihahitants of such ilistricts, and becomes therefore the equivalent of “ higlilander,” 
without reft'U'iiee to any racial consideration or to the meaning of tin; word. I 
have never heard it used in this way, hut to judge from tliii report of Mnnshi 
Faiz Ikkhsh (1870) it must still be commonly met with, fur lie speaks of the 
inhabitants of Wiikhiin, linnza, etc., as and the former of these plaoi s 

mast have been one of the “ baladast Hazara of Iladakhsliaii” mentioned in the 
text. (S('e Faiz Hakhsli in J. li. Q. S., 1872, p. 472.) 
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fallen into tlieir hands.’ So, whem'-van* lie had luaird 
|)raisi\s h('stowed on Sln'ihi Kh.-in, lui ha<l protested. Ulti¬ 

mately, tilings came to sncli a ]>ass in iMoghulistiin, that ho had no 
resonret' hd’t hnt to surrender liimself to the [Izhcg. 

Under tlu'si^ conditions, he <mtered Andijjin. ddn* government 
of tilt' provinei' of f^argh.ina was, at that tiima in the hands of Jani 
Tx'g Suit.in. lie had givmi Andijan to l\h\\;ija Ali l)aha<lnr, who 
was oiu' otdsh.ihi Ih'g Khan’s most tinsty nnm, and wdiom he now 
|iiomot(al to tin' lanlv of AinliL ' guardianlie was pai lially 
mad, hnt, in military and stale affairs, r\e('<‘diiigly eapahfa 

d'li(‘ Kh.in I'eaelnMl Snl.it-Kami, ’ which is oiu' of tin* de|H'ndenei('S 
of Andij/in, hnt, hefore In* told his name and descent, ashed tin* 
inhahitants what had hapi>e]n‘d to Suit.in Mahmud Kh.in, and 
whither Snlt.in Khalil Salt.in had heen sent. Uhey answ(*red him : 
“Snltiin ]\lahmud Kh.in and all the Kii.ik.ins of tln^ ]\Ioghnls, who 
have* conn* hi'ri*, havi* lu'eii si'iit. to the t’ity td’Non-Kxisti'iiec, hy 
tlie (late of IMartyrdom.” 

At this annonin'ement, tin* thre.nl of tin* Kh.in's hopi*, which 
w'as sh*nder ;is a spider's weh, snap]»ed in two. Ihit In* did not 
regret that he had conn*, for he had done so as a last I’esource, with 
his (‘\(.‘S open and knowing the risk In* waas ninning. Khv.'.ij.a Ali 
Kah.idnr sent jX'oph* to si'ize whatever they h;nl hi’onehl with 
them, and imprisoned the Kh.in in an aj>.artmen( whieli was ahove 
the gati'waiy of the citadel <d’ Andij.in. 

On tlu^ morrow, when tin* ghnioiis sword-hearer of the. laasl 
drew' his sw'ord from the* sln*.ith of the lioiizon, and eans(*d its 
dazzling hrightn(*ss to illumine t!io earth, the resph*ndi‘nt work! 
W'as nttei' darkness in tin* eyes of the l\lnin, 'who was sent, wdth 
his hands tied to liis neck, to J.ini Keg Klein in \khsi. Ihit 
Khwaja Ali Bah.idur was depressed and .soj’row’ful ; he felt deejdy 
for tin* Kh.in, hut as In; did not dan; to <llsoh(*y Sh.ihi Kh.in’s 

orders, he could not so much ;is think ot' releasing tin* Klein. 

' })a>s:i.L'e is eijsfuri* and lla; ti:i]i>Iali<»ii SMiiKaJut, uik*! rl;iiii. 

- d’lie proper nieainiig of Aftil/L is “gnanli.m” er “ tiitf»r.” hi speaking of 
JJolvliar.a and tlie Ivipclail^ eoniitiy. Sir II lleweilh (on the anihoiity nf Siai- 
kofski) tells us that : “ ()rigiually I In-dutie- of llie d/n7/7. ^()n^^i^((‘d in ^nperin- 
teiiding tile edneatiou of tlie heir to the tliioi »■ aial looking after his household. 
Aftil’waids the Atalih la earne* oiie ol the ehn f dignities of the ('oinl, ulniost 
eipial to tho^e of l)ivaud)egi and (o.ind V'i/i( i, and i m ntnally, having heeoine 
heieditary .and fallen into vigomns li.ands, the holders (»f the po^t heeaine the 
\iitnal inl(is oi tin; e(mntry, hke the iMero\ ingiaii nia\o;M of the jt.ilaei*, and 
snect (ded lika^ them , . . . m n.-nipiiig the ehi<*f anthoiity of the .slate.” 
f \'ol If , p Sfj'.t). A modern in-^tanec* of what Sir Il.llowortli states lien*, was 
the earea r of the late Amir Yakiih Jh g, who, wlieii In* first began to (‘Xerei.se 
])OW'er in Ivisteiii Tin lost,m, and wliile iiominally in the .‘'(•rviec of Jhiziiig Klioja 
of Khokund, nssnmed tin* title of Atalih hut booh afterwards abolished his 

chief, styhd himself Amir-iil-Mnmnin, and reigned independently. 

’ On llitUg and ()(;tz'‘rs map of LSH, a .small pla(*e near llsli, to the sontli-c.aftt 
of Andijan, is riiarkc d as Lat /id, which may jicsbilily rc*pr(*.sent Hulat-Kond of 
the t( xt. Neillier iiann* appears on modem mnp.s. 
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Boforci sciulin^ him uh‘ lio luid despatched a special messenger [to 
annoniico the Khaids approach]. At alujiit tliat time, Jani Tleg 
Sultan Jiad fallen from his horse onto his head, and his hrain had 
hecome severely deranged, so that now, most of liis actions and 
words Avero inconsistent with a licalthy nnderstanding, and tlie 
r(‘ins of memoi y fell from the hands of his in1ellc<d. On the day 
llial this iH'ANs was hronght to him, it chauc<Ml that his hrain was 
infliieiKied l>y tlci spirit of Islam and llie IToly Law (the ^lost 
High (iod laid oj'dained this, for the purpose of delivering th(i 
Klnin), and he said: “I am not an executioner that 1 should 
endeavour to take any man’s hlood.” lie then ordered a hdter 
1 ///.s7ch/j to he written! to Khwaja Ali Lahadur, saying: “The 
.Aloghul Sultan who has come [to you] has not heen dcdivercd into 
our enstedy. It would not he acting in conCormity with the 
statut(‘s ot the lh)ly Law were I to take his life. ' Tt l)ehov(.s m(‘] 
to (.pcni fo liim the meadows ot nnu’ey and safety, that he may 
wand(,'r wliither he will/’ [Such was the }uirport of his letter.] 
When th(! Kh.in relatcl these incidents to nu', as he frequently 
did, he used to say : “ I had, for a long time, fcUnpiite assured that 
the I'/dx'g wouhl spare none of the Moghul Sultans, and had 
heconu' so convinced of this, at the lime of my lirst visit to Andijan, 
that when L arrived then^ [on this occasion], and ^ certain })ious 
nnni had written to me and sent prayers [for me to repeat], 1 said 
in leply to them: ‘One of the conditions [of ])raycr] is that 
nothing impossible should l)e prayed for; now my dcdiveranco 
must ho reckoned among impossibilities, and theiefore these 
pra^au’s for my safety would be ill-advised/ To wliich they 
answered; ‘ Though these prayers may not have the power to 
bring about deliverance from the imminent peril in Avhich you 
stand, yet on account of them, God will give you a greater reward 
in the next world.’ On this assurance 1 repeated the prayers which 
they had sent me. I began also to turn over in my mind my 
chances of safety, and how my escape might be achieved, but not 
one of the ideas that occurred to me seemed feasible. If, for 
example, Hliahi Leg Khan Averc now to die, how could his dying 
in Khorasan, at the time when they were going to put me to 
death in Akhsi, in any way further my escape? If, again, Jfini 
Tx'g Sultan were to die, his death would not throw the aftairs of 
the Uzbeg into such confusion that, during the disturbance, my 
escape could l)e olfected. In short, I could not conceive any 
possibility or probability of deliverance. As wo drew near to 
Akhsi, wo saw a horseman riding towards us; I was persuaded 
that he was coming to put me to death, and Avondered how ho 
would do it. But when ho approached, Ave found that it was 
Maulana Haidar Kharsuz, one of the notables of Andijan. Throw- 
‘ 'riu' Tnrki IMS iutorpolaics here: I was quite prepared for martyrdom. 
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in^’ liiiuseir Iroiii tlu' saddle, lu‘ eaiiu' and kis.se<l my siiirup, wild 
joy and d('liL;lit lliat knew no hounds, and said. ‘(Jood news for 
you ! J.ini I’ei;' Sultan leas issued an okKu' to]- yoiw laUeasc. d'li(‘ 
joyful mandate is now deinu; l)rou<j;lit l>y DusI Ali I'linlak.’ It 
then occurred to nu‘ that he was sayinu; this just tc s('l m\ 1< ais 
at rest, so I said; ‘.May (Jod reward you with ^ood Ihini;^! As 
for me, I Ijave withdrawn my mind from life, and tlnnahorc do not, 
stand in need of such comfort.” Hut iMaul.imi Haidar leite ratid 
liis assertions, and was eonlirminir them A\ith tin' sti’oim'cst as^cvc:a- 
tions and tlu' most solemn oaths-, wlien I )ust Ali Hiiuhik an i\cd, 
and eummainh'd my guard ntunthLul to return, to escort me haclc 
to Khw/ija .\li Haln'ulur and j)erfoim all tin' <h‘tails (h* the man¬ 
date concerning nn'. Thus, fioin Avitliin one Onsi'iLli of Al^]lsi f 
^^as (*onv('yed hack to Andij/m. 

‘‘When the mandate' was de'livere'd to l\hw.i]a Ali Itih.idni’, In' 

' having read it haiieh'd it to nic. ()n jx rin ing it, I fouml it to 
contain exactly wh it ALauk-iini Haidar had told me'. Klnvaja Ali 
Ikihadur then said: ‘Though he should not ahi<h' by this decision 
hut, clianging his humour, should is.->ue a si'cond mamlate la'Vt'i-si ng 
this one, still tliis is sufficient ]U'ete\t for me ; you iniist he eln-et- 
I’ul, and enjoy now the soul-stirring wine-cups (d‘ tin' spiiit of 
youth. 1)0 at your ease.’ However much 1 iiisi,-'ted that it \\a> 
hut base deceit and a ine'an device to j)ollute5 tin' cujM.f jnaitNrdom 
with Toarthly ; wine, my protestations wear <»f no avail.' Moie- 
ov('r, in conformity with tin', lules of good breeding ilui-l-ninns/i , 
I was obliged to give in to his nn.)de of thinking [and wdth an 
uinvilling heart I acceptc'd his invit.ition]. As the wdne-eup w'as 
])assed round, tlu3 rose-('oloured li<juor dilfused itself over our eht'i'ks, 
wdiieh had be'Come ye'lhnv as salVron, from the jaundiee-tainti'd 
order of the livid-souled fShahi l>eg Kh,in,hut inwvo])ened out like 
the red rose or tlie new-blowm tuli[>. AH lliit day was sjient in 
wine drinking, [and wdien night caim' on] tlni feast adorning 
torches made tin* bainjiiet hall bright as the day. ['The festiviti^'s 
had scarce recommenced] wdien one of d.lni Ik'g Sult.ln’s chamber¬ 
lains named Allah Hirdi came in and placed a sorrow-hc'aring 
mandate in the hands of Khwaja Ali Hahadur, who jiassed it on 
to me, saying; ‘Head tliy letter.’ In it was written : ‘ Tlie 
(juestion of the release of Sultan Said Khan has been ii'eonsidei('d, 
and found to be contrary t<j the orders of the Klnin. Ibi must he 
sent to join those who liave gone before him and wdio will m'ver 
riAurn ; or, otherwise, according to tlie old Aloghul custom, la* 
must be sent to the capital, where ]u) should, by means of tin* 
gallows, be sent to liis lasting liome.’ On jcading tliis ill-favou 7 <'d 
mandate, the rosy tints of joy were exchanged for tlnj saflVon lnu'S 

‘ The Turki \mU it: Now that I have mixed th(3 wine of mnrtynh.m, to delile 
my mouth with tie' pare wino [of ouj'^yiaentj were of no avail. 
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of apjnvJi(>nsi()Ti. Kliw.ija Ali IJaluidiir iLc situation, and 

asked: “ \Vhat is tlio eaus(; of youi- dejcetioii ? licad (nit tlie 
mandat*'.’ So J O'ad it aloud. Tlien Kliwai ja All Ikiliadiir ])eeame 
onva^s'd, and sal<l : ‘ llis Inaiii is <lisunl('ied witli iiiiscliiof: what- 
ev*'!' <‘nianat(!S fw iu sueli a mind, if it lui <»ri;j,inally a tliouglit, 

Ix'oonics a sin, and if it l)e a pia'iiieditated sin -tlieu God pro- 
stn ves ns ! AVdn ii a man lias *‘sf.q){;d fioni tlie. ( doi of the sword, 
or fiom tlie foot of' the ^^allow.s, lie is as dinieull- to lay hold of as 
(juioksilvor li*' disapjaars lik(^ camphor nnmi\ed with ])(_'pp<'r. 

W hen'can I find him?’ 'The ehamhcrlain, ki^sin^ the i;ronml <d' 
ies]i(‘ct, said: ‘ft is not rc'asonahhi that yon, Jlahadur, should 
*h‘viate fj oni tlni sti al^lit-roa*! of loyalty nml adopt tliai of fals*;- 
hood, whicli is th<i worst of (pialitics. ^^JU say tliat the Sult.'in, 
lilcc (piicksilv(‘r, is not to hr caiiyht. : hut he is now at your side, 
ami of thi.s 1 am a witne.^'!. ’ [A t, tlu‘S(^ Words] Khw.ija Ali 
Ikihadnr h1a/c<l up, lik'c a fn** , with ra;^;*', ami cried : ' Have all the 
W(jifliy si i\iccs and dc*.Mls of \alonr I ha\<,* ])m*formed in tlui 
{‘ni])loynicnt (d‘ .f.ini Sultan, result**'! in so littl*', tiiat a 

f diai;]iat,'ii lik(^ \onrs(df ( whose skirt of s* i vic* is still so deiiled 
with tin' pollution of hostility tliat no wat<'r of for<>;iveness could 
it) slionl'l come ami ;;'ive me the, iic* diicct. and p(.)int out 
to iiic tin straiydit I'oad of loyalty to this family ? I will r('])ort 
>our answer in full to the Sultan.’ Ih' then ordered a hole to he 
cut out of a hcani, and that the heam should h*; phiecal U[ on the 
ni.m's neck [and he lu' ma<le to sit h'd’oic tin' ^‘ate]." 

After the Khan ; Suit, in Said'i had hei'ii invsted with the roh(‘ 
of sovi'i’in^aity of Andijan, this same AlLih llardi was taken hefore 
him, and he was thus ri'inimled of the man's former base conduct, 
liut lu' said : “ Khw.ija Ali Ilahadur aveipi^ed nn.' that saim' ni.^ht, 
and the rancour 1 hon* him Avas washed fioin my In'art. Ja't him 
now he restored to his fornn r ])o.''t of chamhcrlain :and he c’ave 
him the middle rank of clnamherlain, Avhieh Avas a high ofllce hn* 
him.^ 

“ d'hat night Avas s])ent in c'uupanionship, unt il day duAvned ; on 
the morniAV, ;ittemlcd hy a. few nu'ii, avc set out for Karatigin. 
After travelling for one day, the men sent to accompany us, having 
lost th(‘ right road, turned back. W'hen Klnvaja Ali llahadur Avas 
informed of this, he vented liis Avratli upon these men and punished 
them severely.” lie kept the Khan Avith him some days, Avhile he 
selected for him some distinguished and tiusty ])ersons. d'he first 
among tln'in Avas Maulami Khaliki, a tah'uted, geod, and studious 
m:ni ; he Avrote the yoskh-Taalik ]HMfeetly, and composed good 
])o«'try ; ho Avas also a profici'Uit musician. Anotlu'r of them Avas 
KhAViij.a Salih, Avho Avas the leading merchant in tl^e ])rovinco of 
Andijan, and Avas knoAvn by every one he met on the road, Avhile 
' Here tcllows :i ju’iiycr, Avliich i" omiltnl 
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]too|)lo oCfcii ap|)r;il(‘(l him Jhr advice in (heir aflaiis. A third 
was ^laiil.in.i ^ u>n( K;'ishi!;lia]‘i, w Im as an accounlaii( innlifasih , 
mii(*]i (>tc(‘mcd in Andi|an loi* his jndL;an(‘nt. Anotiu'i’ was (hidiii 
IMri, a jiiotcssional com tier ioolini and a skilled niusiciaii. All¬ 
ot Ikm' was ^lii Ahmad, on(‘ot‘the Andij.in d’nrks ; he had jravc'lhsl 
much and Icnew all the Ix'si j’ontcs. Anollnn' was -lal.il, a vm’y 
SCI vi(‘(‘ahlc man. !la\injj,‘ i;iv(‘n him lln'sc thw' nnm as an (scoil, 
In' startl'd the Klnin nil'a, s(‘cond tinu*. 

Kliwaja Siilili and Maiilan/i Vusur avi'Tc dressed like meiehants, 
^Maul.'ina Ivhaliki, Darvish Piii and the Kh/in wa'ri' in the yiiisi' of 
students, and looked vi'iv like kalandais. .Mir Ahmad and .lal.il 
passed as servants of the im'iehants 'I'lins attired, they se't liuth 
and reaelu'd Kal.-i-i-/.ifar in (x'rfeet peace and siifety. lien' they 
found ]\rir/.i Kh.in. who I'ei'civi'd and entei’tained tln'in as wi'll as 
his straiti'iied eireumstanees would allow. 'I'he.y n'lnaiin'd tin i‘e 
('i^hteen days. No\\. since Mir/a Klnin was a vi'iy leehle man, 
some of his retaiin'i's, on account of his wi'akness, thouL;hl fit to 
ntfei' tin* Klnin the i;overnm(‘nt of Kala-i-Zafar (which was not 
wortli lialf a loaf of bread). Hut tin' Kh.in di'clined, s.ayiiiL; : 
‘‘ Miiza Kh.in, who is my cousin, has hec'ii exposed to :i tlioiis.and 
hardships, by erooki'd fortune. It would b(^ contrary to all ruh's 
of !j;uod feelin;^ and justiet* to oppii.'-e him, or to ih'prive Idm of this 
])ossession .” 'riieJvh.in aeeor<lim;ly Inisti'iied to depart, and wc'iit 
on to Kiibul. Ki; 2 ;hleen days after his depaiture, I ariivi d at 
.Mirz.i Klnin’s [capital as has Ix'cn nu'ntioned aliove. 

On re.'K'liiii^ K.ibul, the Klnin w.is wc'leoim.'d ^vit]l tin* utmnst 
rcs})(.'et ;ind lionour by the Kmperoi*. 'Hk' Kh.in Used to s:iy wheai 
tellinnj; his story !: Ahox' da\s that 1 s[)ent in Kabul ^vere th(‘. 
lieest from eari' nr soiiow nf any F have evi'r exjH'rieiieed, or evei- 
sinill e\p('rienee. I sjieiit. I w o > ears .and a h;ilfat th(‘, court of this 
e\(‘ellenf r/inee, in a eontinu.al succession of cnjo^ nients, ;nid in 
the most eom[)lete* .'ib.andonmen( to ph.isure ;ind .'ib^enei' of pre- 
oeeu})ation. 1 w.as on friendly leims with all, and made weleonuj 
by all. I neveu’ suffered evi-n a headache, unh ss tVom tin* elVects 
ot 'wim.!; and never Felt distiessc'd oi' sad, except on .leeonnt of the 
ringlets of some be'loved one.*' 

In short, the Kh.in remained in lOilml as the eom[»anion and 
eontid.'int of tlie Ihnperoix 'I'here i-xisted botvv'een tlu'se two gre.it 
])rinees perfect aieoid and love and (rust. 'I’he Khan’s visit lasted 
From Shabiin bl4 to Joimazan IMG,' at Avhieh 1 itter dateSh.ihi Px'g 
Jvinin fell into tlu' liands of Shah Ismail, and xvas kilh'd by him, .as 
Avill 1)0 related. 


From Xov , l.’iOH, to Dec., J.‘)ln. 
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('HAPTER XIX. 

MIR/\ K'H\n’s IlFi; IS UAl)AKHSHAN. IME MJ'niOJt (,()KS FROM 
H\OAK!lSir\N TO KXIlirR. 

I IRVVF iiinilioiK'd 1 arrived at Kala-i-Zai:ir just ei;j;lite(Oi 

days aft(‘r the Kluiii’s departure for Kal)ul. Mir/.i Kli.'ii Avas 
tli(‘r(‘ in (‘xeeediiii;ly straitened eireuiiistaiiees, Leiu^ xvitliout 
])rovisi()!is and siirr(»iind<Hl l)y the seluMuin;:; natives of Padakhshan. 
'riui 'Fani^i Ikilad di wliieli iim situated tlie stroiijj;est places (d'tlic 
lla/.ira, liad heen ania^xed to l\ash;;liai‘, as xvill lie nujiitioueil 
l>elow, Tlie Hat eonniry of Badaklishan, tlie most fertile and 
]n'os]a‘rons [wirt of tliat state, Mas under the control of the U/.he^ ; 
while the rest of the land, from fear of tlu‘ (V.l)e<i; had 1 ]_)een 
ahajidoiKMl and haiT heeome a Avaste. AVhat yet remained over 
IVom the panther of tin? mountains (d’ enmity, on tin; one hand, 
and from the crocodile of the river of tyranny, on the other, (that 
is to say, the U/lx'^ and the Kash^hari) had passed to Shah Ihizi- 
iid-Din, the ('hiri(<;ii Kush, who, having been hrou^'ht from Sistaii 
to Ikidakhshaii, liad ])een ap]>ointed kine; iof this portion;. IIo 
liad introduced tin* relit;ion of the Aluhihidas, and outdid the 
oppression of his two tyrannical predecessors. Alirza Khan, as a 
Musulman, Avas much harassed • hy tliese inthhds jand had scarcely 
tln‘ m‘cessari(*s of life, d'hat Avinter AA'as t)assed in sulfering. 

In tlu' early sj^ring, a dissension arose among the supporters of 
Shah Iia/i-ud-Din, Avhieh ended in their cutting otT his head and 
laying it at the fe(‘t of Alir/.i Khan. By this defeat of the Muhi- 
hida (Mir/;i Khan | gained a little poAver. Thus passed the spring; 
and at the end of autumn ‘/iru/ff/f] a compulsory order came from 
tlu' Kmp('ror of the following purport: “ The son of Aluhammad 
Husain Mirza has hi eii Avith you ; }our country is ahvays exposed 
to the forays of tlie li/heg, and my mind can never he at rest as 
long as he remains there: you must siaid him to me.'’ 

When Mirza Khan gave mo leave to go to Kabul, he tried his 
best to ])roeuie a coloun d gaiment for me, but aaus unable to find 
one [and Avas obliged to excuse himself]. On that day a most 
curious incident occurred. I luiAm already mentioned that I fell 
from my horst; and dislocated my elboAv at Langar Alir Ainad 
(which is a dependency of llisar), and that it Inul been broken 
agai?i and set at Pushang. Although the ])ain had subsided, I 
Mas not able to bend and straighten my arm. 1 could not bend it 

' 'The 'idUif} JttiJti may lie irnnslatctl—“the hi.^her dclilos ” or “the upper 
r.iviiH's.'’ 
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rhc Aut/ici- Kcpa'ns to Kabul. 

1() loiuli my I’km' witli my liaiid, nor sliaiylilrii i(, suHi- 
cimitlv 1<> (h.nv a ]m)\v. Diiriiiy; llu? .sprin^i;- I s|)mil. with Alir/a 
Kli . 111 , a m.m of 1 Kidaklisli.in, ]la^ in*;’ slolmi a I wo year old horse*, 
from da' I'/lai;-, had ]>ioui;h< it as a pi('S(“iit, ihsIiAisIi Mir/a 
Kli.in wlio, ill tinai, i;av(‘ it to iiua One ela\ tin' Mii/.i was takiiio* 
a ride* I’or j'leaMin*, and I ai'eoinpanioel him on that, ])artienlar 
hoiso. W hile we were iidin;j; alonii*, a tlmin ran into i tin* h/ioitsh- 
filth ‘ ot' my lioise. lie L;aM‘1 wo or tliree' lioiinds into tln^ air, and 
as J liad not strenjj,lh emmyli to ke(‘[) hold of the bridle, it fell 
from my liand, and I Avas throwm on to tlie around upon my 
injniaMl arm. As I stiiiek tin* i;ronnd, 1 heanl a sound in my ba<l 
elhoAV. lln* shock was so \iolenl diat I fainted. After a time; I 
came to, and found that ^lii/.i Kh.in Avas InddiiiL; my lu'ad upon 
liis knees, lie askeel nn* huAV I felt. W hen T had ()uit<‘ r(‘eoV(*red 
my senses, liavint;' hound up my arm, tin y ( olive',ye'd nu‘ to Kahi-i- 
Zafai’. d’lieiv they sent tor tin* he me-srt t I'ls Lttiiiliofftr r On 
e'xaminatiem, the*}' leiund diat my aim liad uone' haedc tei its preipe'r 
plae'e', so tliat after a slid t time* I r<eo\e'ieel the* e-ntiie* use* eef it, 
anel no injury Avas tiae'e ,d)]e‘. This Avas ee rt.iinly a veoy strannee 
(jee*ui re*ne. e. 

In a Avord, at the' he*;^innin!L;* of the month Ifijah I h'ft Kala-i- 
Zalar anel the servi(,*e eif Mii/.i Khan, ami tnrni'd tow’aids K.ihiil, 
aeeompanieel hy a ]Kirty e»f sixte'en. We* emly had twei hd*sos 
Avith us, and se.) limite'd Avas e)iir ha;ri;a<2e‘ that I hael neithin;;- to lie* 
e^m at niij,ht. iMaulami Muhammael, wine was a sort ed' fathe r tee 
the party, hael neuhin-L;’ hut eme nn-ao^ie* shaud, sue*h as is woi n hy 
the* poorest men in Jlaclakhsh.in. What the e*onditiem e>f tin* edhe'rs 
Avas, may he surmise*d. 

AVhe'ii Ave re*ache'el Kabul, Ave* Avere; re<-eived by Shirun '^ Tao'hai, 
Avlio Avas niate*rnal unehi tei tiie* Kiupereir anel myse'lf, and erne of 
the.*, pillars eit state*. Wh’th a hundreel marks of rosjiee't, he* invlte*el 
me te) his OAvn house*, where* I Avas euite i taineel Avith distine-tieui anel 
kinelness. Late-r, the) Kmtie'reir se*nt a me sseni^e'r to say that, alter 
three elays, the hajipy hruir Avoulel arriAe* Avhe n lie) AAemhl se*nel for 
me*. Alter that, the meeon of my ase.-enel(‘ncy anel [the; star ed’ 
my ;j,e)oel-luek] eme*rge)d fre»m their eclipse, anel my misfeirtune) 
ehan^ed to pre)spe*rity. An eereler came* tlnit T sheiuhl have the) 
heuieeur e)l Avaitiiiu,' [u[)on the* Kmpei*or|. When I came* inle> his 
])re*se‘nee, the joy-eliifusino’ -lama) e»f the) Kmjioie.ir fell upeiii me*, 
ami iremi the) exee*ss eef his leiA e* and the; inte*nsit,y eel’ liis kinelne*ss, 
strung pearls anel set rubies Ix'gaii to rain de>Avn upon me freim Ids 

' I rein liiiel no iiH'miiirijj feei' LhiinsJt-fjdh. d’lie* elictieiiuuie's eeiily ;,^ive‘ “jiait eif 
a lior^e*.”—U 

I he; Aveirel only ine'ims he)AV-liiak()r” in l*e r,'^i:Ui, but,’ is, I lie-lieoa*, iiHe'el 
ill India lor “ bone;-,se*ltor.” —K, 

* In liidier’s Mnnoirt^ this uiaii’s iitamo ia AViitte-n ^SJarin, but in tlio Tdrihh-i- 
lla^hidf, e AcrvAvlicrc t^hinni. 
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Ix'iii^n, uyo. Ho extoiKUnl towardn ino the liaiid 

()t‘ lavour ,111(1 bade ukj woIcoiik*. Haviii;^ first kiicdt down, I 
i ralse(l iiiyKolf and , advan(,*od towards him. Jf(^ tlien clasped mo 
to tli(i bosom (»f allied ion—drew me to the bn-ast of latlierly love, 
and lield me tiius for a wiiilo. When he lei me. ;^o, h(; would no 
lon»j;er allow imj bj ob^-rve th(5 formalities of res[)ect, but made me 
hit down .i( bis sid'e Wliile we weie. thus M ated, In^ said to me 
witli ;j;reat Ixmevobmc*; : ‘‘ Your fatlier and In’otlnu’ and all your 
K'lations hav(‘ Ix'eii maih' to drink tln^ w ine of jnartyrdon' ; but 
thank (Jod, you have eome Ixick t(» me a<;'ain in .''afet}'. Do not 
!j;i ieA'(3 too mueh at their loss. J^'or 1 will tak(' tlieir [»lae(‘, and 
wh:it(*.ver lavoiir of alhadion you could have expected from tin m, 
that, and moi(‘, will 1 show^you.” ^Vith such [(njinises and tender¬ 
ness did he comfort me, so that the bitterness of orphanai^e and 
tln^ poison of banishment wnu'e driven fiom my mind. Ho then 
a.>lv('d me. Who wats it that eairied you olf in Ibt^ht?” I replied; 

“ My nijister, Mauhimi Muhammad Sadr.” In* then s(mt for the 
Maul-ilia. \\ h(3n In.* arrivid i tlui lMn]K‘r(.»r: honoured him wdth 
many kind s])eeches, ind k(.‘pt asking- him the particulars of his 
story, while the Hauhiiei several times recountt'd tlie detailsof our 
esea|H‘. 'idle Ihnjioror , jtraised liim highly and rejoiced his soul 
with promise's of favour. [When the Mauhimi had taken his 
leave] the Kmperor said to me : “ You have not yet paid your 
res[)ects to Sultan Said Khiin," and tlu-reiipon lie orderml one of 
his private oflieers to take me to the Sult.in. I accom})anied this 
ollicer, and at once waiting on the Kh.in, beueiited likewdsc by 
his joy-seattm'ing ghamx'S. 1 then ndurned to the presence (.if the 
Hmiieror. After sitting with him for a short time, I took my 
Icava*, amid assurances of royal favour. 

When I c.ame out, a man advanced to meet me with great ivs[)ect, 
and said: “1 am the sbwvard {kalavn::] of the abode wiiich the 
Fim})eror has a])p()inte(l for you.” So saying, ho led the waiy to 
an elegant mansion; its rooms wa-re spread wdtli many-coloured 
car])ets and beautiful thrones Everything in the wuiy 

of furnitun*, food, clothing, servants, and slaves, had been so fully 
jirepared as to leave nothing to bo desired in the wdiole building. 
It may bo imagined how I onjoyed so sudden a transition to 
ix)mfort, ease, and abundanco from a state of poverty, misfortune, 
sutiering, and hardship, wdiich had rendered the soul w'cary of its 
eonfinement within the cage of the body. Ilow can I ever show 
sufileient thankfulness? May (lod rcw'ard him with good things! 

Thus I passed a hmg time in the service of the Emperor, in 
perfect happiness and freedom from care ; and he was for ever, 
eitlier by promises of kindness or by threats of severity, encouraging 
me to study. If ho ever noticed any little virtue or new^ acqui¬ 
sition, ho would praise it in the highest terms, commend it to 



J i Api'dithnis i[f Slh]hi />V.; 

('vcrvlMM]\', ami lla'ir approval ion. All llial liiiio, tlio 

oi- vhow'tMl im^ air«'(‘li<ni and kindin s^ a^ a loird lather 

shows liis son and lieii. It was a hard day tor me w lien I lo>|, my 
lather, hilt t he hi 11 erness of my (h'solat Ion 1 >e(‘ mie sea i is'ly piaemp - 
tihle, owme to tile lih'ssed iavoni'sol the l‘]mp('ror. 

h'rom tliis time, to the yt ar IMS 1 .M \.i>. > I leinaimM] in Ins 
sm\i<‘(\ W heiu'Vi'r ]u‘ rod«‘ out, I .had the Inuiour of ridine; at his 
sidt', and wlnm lie reet ixed ftiends, I w.is sun‘ to he anions;; tin* 
invited. In fiet, la* m^ver hd im* he si'jiarated tVom him, W hen 
I was stiidvine', for ('\ampl(\ diieetly my lesson xvas ovm' la* would 
send someone to feteh me. And in this fatliei'ly manner did lie 
continue to treat me till the end of my ^tay /a tiJihar-i-fial . 


(diArrKK* \x. 

I'M’i.ni I'loN 01 siixiii khxn a<.ai\si iiil k\/Ak, \m* iiin 

lir<.INMN(. Ol' HIS |>K( l.lNi:. 

As Sliahi Iiee’ Khan had lilhal the eu[>s of the K Ini ns ami my 
father with the wine of martyrdom, and liad madi* thmu drink it 
to the last drea, so also x\as his own eup ol' litii full, ami his 
fortune (h'jiarted : for has it not lieen said : “ d’hi‘ wine whieli 
thou hast made others drink, tliat must thou also di ink of in tlie 
(*nd ”1’hc aohlet of his prnsjxu ity was u]>set, and that which lie 
liad caused others to tastie Ikj W'as liimselt', in tinn, ohliatul to 
di’ink to the drees. d'o ]>e hricd', as soon as lu' liad sid his mind at 
rest eoneernina the Khans and my fat her, Slni hi l>ea Klnin c-ari ied 
devastation in all direetimis. In the year did .ld<)‘d a.d. i lui 
proceeded aaainst th(3 Kazaks. At that time, althoueh llaranduk 
was Khan, yet all the business of aoY,.ia]ji,.]P ^vas eimducted hy 
Kasim Khan. Jn spite of his areat })uwer, Shahi I>ea Klnin had 
not forci; enouah to xvithstand Kasim l»ea. At that ])eri()d, the 
numbers of his army exciMMleil In wintr*r time (‘vmy one 

stayeil in some place ‘ where then* was fodder for the, cattle. In 
the middle of the winter, Shahi ]le;j; Khan was en;^a;^ed in plun¬ 
dering^ on (3very side, but hi‘ soon returned, his objeid, being not 
to remain too far from his own country.- About the time abov(3 
mentioned, ho made his last expedition, but the stnuigth of his 
horses and soldiers was rpiito exliau.sted ; he himself remained in 

' In tli(3 I'lirki MS.: Were .scattered in all direetioriH. —If 
Tlii.s jiiissage i.s oh.sciirc. It may mean tliat lie never stayed a\va> long 
at one time.—IP 



(lioiinsf the Kazak aiul the Ila^jira. 2"^i 

|li( (li->(ii(‘l <il Kuk K/isli:tn;i, and liavdni;* (Ictanfi'd a force, wlu/sr 
lioiM s had .->( n‘iiL;lli h t'f, s(‘iit lliciii foi-wai’il. ddiis l>ai’iy f*dl 

ill with a Ihw im n, wIjdjii th«‘y dcspnijijd and iiiadfi piisniiers. 

( )ii(; da}' th( V li id lialtnd for tlic, sakr, of Irrdiny tlinii' Iioinos, 
when la ws ranir tlia( Kasim Khan was chisc at iiand. This news 
alanm‘<l tlinn. IhiNiin Kir Hasan, one of Kasim Khan’s Amiis, 
hi\iny h(*ard <.!’ tie* invasion of tlie Sliai]»an. advanfjed against 
thrin with liis own tollowm-s ; In* sjiread tlie i-apovt tlnit Kasim 
Kli.in was ajiproaehini;' ami had lot himselT h(‘s* en in tin'distance. 
>li/ihi Im'l;- KImii's men, l)ein-j^- fully pei-snaded tliat Kasim Khan 
was really upon tliem, ahandoned all tli(!y liad sri/a'd—nay, even all 
(he}Hiad hroiiyhl wdtli them and leh’i'it(Ml, in the utmost disonhu' 
and e( 111 1 u>i’111, to Sliahi Kh.in, h'-aiiiej; tin* mwvs ol' Kasim 

l\h.in's appinaeh. Sli.'ihi l>ey Kh.in at onee ordered t liem to S"Und 
ihediumol dep.arlnre, wilhont pa}iny altmition to anything liiit 
yettiii;^ aw'ay . Tims.' wd;o liked st.ived, thes'* wdio washed to yc) 
wmil, llrokeii and in disordei, the\'leaelied Samarkand at theeinl 
of 1 he wintei. Sh.ihi l‘>e;j^' Kh.in him^idt'wmit on to Khor.is.iii, 
\vhe)'e lie spcuit, til" Spring. 

In (lie hi'y^inniny of autumn iamch he le»l an arn\y against 
Hie II a/.ira : hut siMi'<*h as In^ juight, lie could not lind a traei* (;!' 
them in llu' lla/.ira mountains. For tln‘y had er(']>t into hiding, 
so that it was im[)ossihh‘ to llnd thmn. Ho j’eturmal hy waay of the 
]»as^es, and .along the bottom of a lavim^ wheac Hows the Fiver 
JIalman Ibdniaml . d'hero wck' hut few' roads by wliiiK it waas 
possible to ih'seeiid the ravine, and these waua* eytrmuel}' ditUenlt. 
It wMs well nigh impossihle for an armv of that magnitude to pass 
by oiu* or two paths, or to carry away sutlleimit; waiter [or to 
waiter the horses and beasts (d’ liurden]. They marehed as they 
could for seveial days, but. from waint id’ waiter they lost their 
eouiage. \umbers of the cattle ]>erished; and this army, too, 
having reeidved th(‘ decree of defeat, returniMl to Khoras.in. As it 
w as winter, and as tw'o armies in suceessiou liad fared thus badly, 
]n‘ gave his soldiers .a general leave of absence !allowing every 
man j to return to his own lionie and country, wdiether he came 
from thi^ ciudines of Turkistan or the farthest extremity of Irak 
and Ivinmin. At tliis juncture, now's came that Slnih Ismail wms 
advancing on Khonisan. Kow, as the army wais dispersed, Sh.ihi 
ileg Khiiii did not think it advisable to remain in Herat. ITo sent 
messengi'rs to the snrronnding districts, to summon the Sultans 
and Amirs to assemble in Merv, whilst he himself proceeded 
thither; and wdieii liti reached 3lerv he found Shiih Ismail wyas 
already close upon him, as shall l)e presently related. 
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ll\ir Ihiicceti Shahi cvid Isiiiail, 


(MIAn'KlJ XXI. 

IIIL KI'j.lNMNt. (tl' IK'M ii.l I'll s I’.LIWIIN Sl!\lii i;l(. I\ 11 \ N \M) IlMI 

1->\IV1L. hl’Al’lI Ob' I III: lOKMIll AT llli: II Wh^ oF I H L 1. \ I 1 KII. 

I r is wi'ittoii at Ilir (*t* this iind is iiuMiti*)ii( (l in 

Ilio list of flio kiiiibs wIk; urrr iri^nini;' in lln' (litlV-rciil coinitrirs 
in the yrar 'JOo, tliat Sli.ili Isni.ul li id ^aiind (M)in|il(do donimion 
over Irak. Ilisdynastv liad diivm the Ptadrct Law ' SltarKif onl. 
of that (•(nniti’V, and liad l>roni;lil aLonI ;i,cnci.il ina.ssaci'cs. Ilnw 
cvor, tli(n*(' is no loom in lliis L[>i(omc fui an oxjxisilion of Iiis 
iuisd(''nds. AVJion tin' 1 1 on li«'i s < »l Slialii In-uj kli.in s slatns caiin' 
tokoidoron li.ik, ;ln' ( nsrd to inak<' lorays into tiiuso pails 

of J r<i k wliioli ininn'di it('l V adjoiiu''! !\ Imi .iv.'i n. On tin’s acnonnl 
iSh.ih Ismail sent an ('iivoy (o Slialn Loil;' Khan, lieaiin^ siiilaMr 
;j,ifts, to^otlmv ^^ith a lottnr, whicli lan as follows. “ llitln-rto tlm 
dust ol‘ dissension has nover sellled upon lln^ skirts td' oiir 1 hou;j,hts 
to such an cxlcnl as t(.> inisr a cloud of cnmily. la-r Ihc ]>ath of 
fatherly conduct he ohseiv(*d on your sid(', and on this side tin,' 
bonds of lilial rc*lati(jnship shall h(^ established, i Versi's 

riant- tlia licii (»l'fru‘nddn[>: for Iniil will lx' iho ilosiie of voiir In-ait ; 

Root III) tin* of cnniiiy, wlncii pI'Mlllc^'^ eountlo^s eiii f-'.” 

Wlien the bearer of this missive arrivi'd ‘ at tin* court td‘ tin', 
Kliaii, the [followini;’j answer was n'turind : “It is littiiiL;' tiiai 
every man follow tin* profession of his tather. It lie lolhjws his 
mother he is ,i;'oini;-back wanks, f’or Lziin I tasan withdrew himself 
from tluj circle of kino-s, on tln^ day that he yav(' his dauohter in 
marriage to your father, as did also Sultan ^ akub, son of Hasan, 
in giving Idm liis sister. \ ou had a right to maka^ (daims on your 
mother’s side, so long as theie was no son in tlfo world like Jiu; -- 
Sultan, son of a Sultan. vVs the proverb says: ‘Let the son do 
the fatlu'r’s work, and the daughter the motlier’s.’ j Verses j 

Kinj^s know tin* scerc'ts of the bus'mess of the realm. 

Oh! Ihdiz, thou br'Li.jrai-^ sitliii'^ in the eoiiu'r, do not eomplain.’’ 

Having exhaust(sl his elo([uence, Shahi lleg Khan sent back by 
the envoy a statT [d.suj and a beggar’s bowl [/atr/tlid]^ adding; 

^ The d'urki MS. is fuller here.; it says: Having inirfoniied the requiyito 
ob.servaneey, tlu'y laid tin; prosentH before tho Khan and yubinitted the letter for 
his perusal. When Slialii Ih g Khun had acquainted himyelf with the contonty 
of this exc(dlent epistle, lie made anywer . . . .—li. 
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“la caso you lia\o fun^'oitcai your father’s trade, I remind you 
of it. I Vei'ses. j 

()li ! 111V fricn 1, 1 f y< III vnlii'- your lilu (• i ur tu <401 xl n iuust;l; 

^ ‘ Iiappy yniul's, in tint wisdom of the old man. 

If you plaoo youi' foot on the st<‘[) of sovei(u’;^nty think of your 
own daaL;ei'. ; \ nrsrs. 1 

ll<‘ may (Ias[i tin* ]>i‘do of snvcroi;^nfv firmly to liis hi( 3 asl, 

W ho (lares to l;,ss her aimd the dashiuLt of keen .^words.” 

So sayiu;^;, lie dismi^stal th(‘ envoy from Irak, while he liimself 
leil an aimy against tlu* lla/.ira. ’fhe envoy, on liis n turn, 
deliven d the r(‘|dy to Shah Ismail, who, on heariii'^- it, said; “ If 
it is iiiemulient on c;very sou to follow his father's trade, we, 
heini;' sons id' Adam, (aii;'ht all of us to practise prophecy! If 
sovmeienty lia'l hcen eonliin'd to the luu’cditary dcscmulants of 
kiiiL^s, there* would have hc'Ui mon* I’ishd.idi, and never any 
haiaiii. flow would (dlin^is himself ha\'o heeome kin^ ? and 
where' did come tVuni ? 

!^\h‘!Oh! youth, do not hoa>t of \ our dead fatlici’; 

Do not, lik(‘ a doe, take doli'^lit in bones! “ 

’flien, in return for his prosents, he sent. Slnihi Beg Khan a 
spinning-wlieel and spindle, saying: “Von wrote in your letter 
to me, ‘ Whosoevt'r v/ouhl clasp the bride of sovi'reignty close 
to his breast . . . I, too, say the same thing, and behold, 

I have bound on th(^ girdle to olh'r you light, and ha.ve. ])laeod 
the fo(jt of contest in the stirrup of tierce warfare. If you 
come out to meet me face to face in battle, our claims shall be 
thert'by decidi'd. And if you wall not tight, go aim sit in a 
corner and busy yourself wdth the little. ])reseut I am sending 
you. j V('rs('s. j 

We ha\e had many experiences in tin.-- iiiona'Jter\ el' hecompenses. 

Wliesoever (pianelled with the Family of tlie Fr(»[)l'.ct was ilefeated.” 

Shahi Beg Khan had disbaiuh'il his army, and was in iMerv wdien 
this letter arrived, lie despatched expresses to every (piarter to 
collect his forces, but before even the troops of the neighbouring 
districts could assemble, Shah Ismail arriaed and pitidied his 
camp in the vicinity of ]\liu*v. During three days there were 
continual skirmishes, and the army of Shahi Beg Khan began to 
muster from all directions. Shah Ismail then came out from the 
broken ground [ wduu’e he was canqied], and wdien the pickets of 
the U/beg army saw this movement they reported it. The Uzheg 
[at once] imagined that the enemy had repented having come, and 
were about to turn back. At the hour of afternoon prayers, 



II or Shahi aiul fsiiuiii 




on Hm' m. -i of loiin.i/.in in lln* \c:n‘ !M<) | 1 I ( • \,h. I, tlic\’ 

inarclK'il out, N\ilh a. foic(‘ ol altoul L'ojaio nion. Stniir uf liis 
a<lvis(M's, sin li as Amir Kaml>ar ami Amir loii, lopiisimUMl tlial ; 
‘‘'l\v(lay wr lia<l Iteltci' snsjamd hostilitioN [ami nol jmiMic Sliah 
Ismail] ; td]’ I daid l llali Sultan and 'rimnr Sultan aro mcamj)»‘d 
wit ii iN i,oo( ( nnm at a distama' <d' om‘ fnrx'd h : [to-morrow t li(‘\’ will 
conu' and join t lioir toioo t o on i s]. Moroovor, it lias I x am | m is i 1 1 \ «■ I \' 
;is(aa taincd tliat tlio oiumi\', in tlnis rctnrniny', oitlior imaaiis to 
ri'tn'iit nr f to dt^nv ns on to t l)attlo. If tlioy w i>li to liylit, \\i' 
had li('f tor [wait until nioio ot‘ onr t roops ha\a‘ asstmihhal f’loin tlir 
snironiidiiiL;' distri(‘ts] ami onyat;*- them with as laiy;o a i'oi cc a.^ 
possible. And if t hry an^ n-ally in ili;i;hl, tlani' is no leaa-ssily 
tor tli(‘ oliief to ptirsn{‘ them in poison. I baid I llab Sultan, 
dhinnr Snlt.in, and a fow othor Aiinfs oan follow' tliom, whilo Mis 
-Majesty th(‘ Kh/in can travol <jnioMy aial h isnody, stam' by stay- . 
riyht into Ir.ik. 1 is ovi<lent that in tin* o ise of his la^troalin-.; 
from tliivS ])lae(‘, onr mm can dn\o him forwaid and lamt him, so 
that lie will not havo stion^th to tstablish hims(*ll (wam in 
d\> this the Kli.iii la'jilied : “ [Von ba\o saiil ^\«dl] mwa-ithof ss, to 
mak(' wair on Sh.'ih Ismail is a bol\ w ai, and oiio ol‘impoi ta ma-. 
moreover theie will b(‘ nineli plnndir, ami it wonhl bra samiliia- 
ot yain in this world and advantage in the m xt, wana- I to shaio 
I this nmh'i'takiny with th(‘ Sultans. \\\ must bo bold.” So 
saying, he [mounto'd his horsi* and that, sanu' hour] sot- out [in 
pursuit (d Shah Ismail]. W lion thoy had oio^sial the bioken 
yround and ontiuaal th(‘ open ]dain, they saw' that tin* emuu\' had 
halted, and tlu^y ealculatial them to be do,non stiony. Ihdbia' tho 
I zb(‘y army had linn to yad propeu'ly into iiyhtiny oiah r, th<‘ 
durkom.in (ajiitinomit eharyaal them. When >h,ihi I>oy Khan's 
men saw" themselves outllankaal by the emmiy, tho\ lost their 
steadiness and turmal in ibylit. Jbit tin- leader.^ ot tin- aimy 
stood their yround, till at h-nytli Shahi Ih-y Khan and all bis 
ofhcers weia- kilhal. Ao history lias n-eoi'<h'<l, noi* has any one la-ad 
or heard of ^ amjther batth- in w'hieh all tlnmommanders of the 
army w-ere slain. 

W hen the luyitiva-s I'eaeiied the iort ot Merv, every man of tln-m 
Avho w"as able to do sr», took his family and tied, wdiile sueh as wa-n^. 
unable, repeated tlu‘. verse i from the Koran ) about sepai’ation from 
wife and (diildren, and tlnm departed. 

Aow, most of the Moyhuls had lieen sent to Khorasaii by Shahi 
Ik-y Khan, so that they miylit b(‘. furtlnu’ from the Kleins and 
from JMoyhulistan. When tin* Ilzbey reached tln^ llivc'r Amu, they 
tell into the hands of these; Moyhuls, wdio did not fail to ]dunder 
them. 20,000 Aloyhuls then sejiarated themselv(‘s and went to 
Kunduz. IJbaid IJllali Sultan and Timur Sultan w^ere still 
encamped near Merv, w"hcn news of the defeat reached tlieni. 
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Death of Shahi 

''riic.y iimiKMliaicly rcpaliTd to the fort of wfen they seized 

l)i»^ of Sli.iiji Ih‘L^ l\han, and of several of the Sultans and 

iiohle.s, to;j,ether with anythin^!; that eaii^lit tledr (ye, and went 
olf aL;'ain tli(‘, ,^aiii(; ni^ht. Of tlioM^ who .stay(jd hidiind, all the 
nn'ii \\(‘re eoin]M llr(h hy tla^ Hashing* swoids of the d'urlvoinans, to 
taste tie* will** nf inaityrdoni, whih‘ th(^ w(jinen were carried oft 
into hoiidae«*. d'here follow<‘<l, also, a <^eneial massacre of the 

|>r()|»l<* of M(‘1V. 

.M('anwliih; Shall Isin:iil ridurned to Jferat, where, he coiiiinanded 
all the (‘hi(‘f nirii (d* the low'n to ahsenihle in the l\Iulkan 

nios(jn(‘, and irad the Khufho ; als((, while the Klmth^f was keinjj; 
read, !<» jioiir out curses upon the (’oni]>anions of the Lh’opuet and 
th(‘ faithful Aisha. When tl'.c (diicd* iinui weiai nu't together in th(‘ 
nuiS(]U(‘ nf Alulk.in, tlu y earrii'd out that uns(‘(‘nil\ order, and then 
lauuaiiuMl silent, until Hafn.-ud-l)in, wdio was tlie preacher [I'hofih 
Avas (‘(uidueted to the pulpit. H.iliz ascended the pnl])it and <i;ave 
out prais(‘ and tlianks^iviii^ to the Hcstowi.'r of all j^'ood ,i;’ifts, and 
]>iaises to lh«‘ I.nrd of all livin;:, thini:‘s the hrophetWhen the 
turn (‘ani(' for the hlessial names of th(‘ t om])anions of the rmplnd, 
th(‘ hand of honour and piet\" seized tin* (ollai* of 1 faithfulness to] 
Islam and ^ave him tin* eouraj^e of Jl.ihz, so that he, preferring’ 
tlu‘ Lfood things <d' th(‘ next Avorld, and (‘tenial ftdieity, to this 
transitoiy life, said: “For many years 1 hav(‘ read the Khutha 
in ai'eordaiu'e with tin* Sniina. To-day, the sun of my life has 
|•(^lelJed tlu' w'est of old a;L;’e. If it Well* the. dawm ol‘ my days, 1 
mij^lit nothav(* hesitaled t(* pm’form this act of intididity to jireserve 
luy youn*;* life ; hut now that my days are just drawini;' to a close, 
what henelit (‘ould I d(uiv(.5 from smdi an act of hlasjilieiii}’ hn fr\ ''/' 
So sayine,', he prociMMleil to naid out th(‘ names of tin* ('(tmj>anions, 
with the cuslomary honour and respect. d'he accui'sed Kizilbash 
(maytiol eurs<‘ them) rose up to a man, and pulh'd tlu‘ lioary- 
lu'adi'd Ihitizdown from the pulpit, by his collar, train]ded him 
under their feet, and then cut him in pieces; wdiilo the great 
men of tin* city all lied. 

On the followdn^' day, the Shaikli-ul-Islam (wdio has been 
mentioned amon<;’ tlio ^reat nnm of Khorasan) w'as si'iit for by 
Shah Jsmail. Wdien the Shaikh cann* into the kind’s presence, 
tlu* kin^ turned to him and said : ‘‘ Oh, Shaikh I you are a leariu*d 
man. It is a pity you should commit an error. (Vuue and curse, 
the (k)mpanions and a(k)])t tlie Shia faitli.” The Shaikh then 
opened Ids lips and said: “Oli, my son! wdiat do you know^ of 
religion, that you should point out tin* way thereof to nn*? Bring 
before me those cowardly nn'U wdio are nothing more or less 
than iniidels and w’orthy of death, and wdio have brought you 
to this sad }dight. If their words convince me, I will renounce 
my own faith and enter their seed, But if the superiority of my 
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religion is proved against, them, then you will ronouneo your 
corrupt Ix iiof and ado})t my })un‘ laitli.” 

ddien >^11.111 Ismail turned (<» his I llama and asked (hem wliai 
iliey liad to say to this. They leplied ; ‘‘ Witli people such as 
t]ies(‘ wonts are of no avail.” 

d'liat hiindia'd times a wreteh twicer tunu'd towaitls the Sliaikh 
iil-Islam and said: ‘-('oims Shaikh, reiKHinei' yonr Sfct." Ihit tho 
Sliaikli U'torted insultingly : “Oh, eiirsod intldel, ma\' your mmitli 
h(i tillecl with lii ' c'arth of maledit tion, and your Ik id stiuek 
with th(^ stone- <•(’ exem-ation ! ^ wlio ai(' d(<‘t*iv(‘(l hy thlsr 

and wi(*kcd guides, and cannot distinguish hetwomi tin* ])ath ol 
life and tlie road to perdition: what do you know of ludigion, 
Ol' of seeIfow do vou know Satan from tied tin* alhmereiful i 
]>y wliat seieuiee*, leaining, intelligence, ei- peieeption can you 
distinguish tla^ tim* from the fak^e, lliat yog should h'eture me 
on the 'I’rue hailli *' ()n hearing 'l.esi* seeniful lemarks, tlie 

king laid liold of Ids how ami h-t lly au arrow at the Shaikh, 
wlii(‘h sti'uek him. The Shaikii juilled the arrow out, ruhl)ed 
sonu^ of tho hloed that issued from the wound, over his hh'ssed 
faeii and wJiite heard, saying: “Thanks hi' to (lod, that aftei- a 
life of eiglity years spent in the eonlirmation ol' the dh'ue Taith, 
and the refutation of false doctrine, 1 have se(*n my white heard 
stained with the blood of martyrdom.'’ 'That hlaek-faeed heretic 
\ tlicn drew another arrow from his (juiver i AvS*// , and 
shot it at tho Shaikh. He then gave orders for him to he 
carried out and hanged on a tree, and for the tree to hii 
afterwards cut down from the root, ’fln^ Sliaikh hdl witli tin' 
tr(‘e, and they carried him away and hurned 1dm in (he .Malik 
bazaar. d’ry as they might, they could not make the nlesse-d 
breast of tlio Slnaikh to burn, and ho lay for somii time in tlui 
bazaar exposed to tho kicks of inlidcls. . . . ' In short, the [)(‘r- 
secution was continued as long as Slnili Ismail remained in 
Khorasan. 

A summaiised account of tho rest of his reign will folhnv. 

^ Here follows a rlietoriciil jinK^nge, explnioiug why (tod allows His fiiithfid 
bcrvants to be exposed to calamity, in the di'feiiei; ot the truth.—K. 
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(’irAFrKij XXIr. 

AlllMVAL OF rHK NKW.s oF I'lIK DKl KA T oF SllUlf P.i:o K1{\N HY SITUf 
IsMAII-. M\ll»IloF rilK LMIM llol* I-|:0M KUiFF'lO klJNIil'Z. 

In tlu‘ oiirly juivi of liaiir.r/aii of the y(‘ar ; l.Mi) a.d.' a person 
(*aoi(; to K.'ihul witli a leitor IVoiii Alirza K)i;ir/Aj^ tlie iiinperor. 
'J'lu; pa^s^‘^^ \vrr(‘ l)lo< k(‘(l with miow, for it ^vas ttu* scaison of tli(‘ 

' f < apiiconi. The lett*‘r eontaiiie'l t]u‘ lu ws that Shall 
1 sinail, ha\! ml;' eniiu' IVoiii Irak, lia<l and (h ieated Sh.ihi 

Ik'^ Ivliaii at Meiv. It liad not Ix'tni fully ascertained whether 
Shiilii Dot;' l\han had hmi killed <-r not.’ All the I zhe^ had 
riMuossed the river Ainn, a id ll< d to Kniiilnz, where Amir f rns 
Jturman tlien was. - 

Xeai'ly ‘Jopxio Mo^hnks, inivlnij; soparatod from tlie 1 zheii;, liad 
also ^one to Kuiidez from .Merv. ‘‘I, mysolf/’he added, “ haAm 
;j;on(i over to Knndnz. If you will (juickly turn tlie reins of your 
]lower in the direction of Kunduz, I will attaeli myself to you, 
and I liave the lirmest hope that you may soon recover your 
hereditary kirio;dom.” 

[As soon as the Kniperor had read the contents of this letter] ho 
set out with all possihh' speed j althouj:;li it wasj in the depth of 
Aviiiter. [lie took tin? route] of Ah J)ara[since hy that route] 
ther(‘ were no hie;h passes to cross. lie kept the Feast of 
io'imazaii ’ in the llamian district, aiid at the hegiiniing of 

' It i.s Honu'what sin^^ular that ^Iiiza Haidar iiowlu^re records die death of 
Sluihi JJe^^ Klini), or >,dves any account of liow it took place. It is fully recorded, 
liowever, hy other authors. Ili.s army was coiiiph'tely routed hv Shah Ismail at 
3luhniuiiiailahad, near Ahu’V, in 1510, when Shahi Ilejj:, atti iivled hy about 500 
men, chielly heads of irilns and pei^ons of distinction, had to llv for his life. 
I'liey NNere puisned and took refuge in a walled enclosure, erech d for herding 
(‘attle. This eiiolosnrc hmi but oiu' (‘iitrance, and as tlie jnii-sueis piessed towanls 
it, tliose insidii attempted to I'seape, by jumping tlieir horses over the wall on the 
far sid(‘, at the foot of which ran a river. They fell in heaps, one upon anotlier, 
and Shahi lleg was crnslied and sinutlieied by those wlio lollowed him. After¬ 
wards, Ids body was di.'^cntangled from the heap of men and horses, and his head 
was ent oft*and presented to Ismail, who ordered a iininher of barbarities to be 
committed with the Klian’s remains. (Seo Er.-kine’s i., p. otkl; lloworth 

ii., p. 708, etc.) 

- 'fids Amir Urns I cannot liace. He appears to havelxdonged to tlie Durman 
snlj-tiib<* of Uzheg.s', who nowadays occupy, according to ISlayef, the valley of the 
lower Vaklisb or Snrklnib. (t/coj/r. Jk/f/., Dee., 1870, p. 820). 

‘ Tlie Ah-dara pass, or delile, is frequently mentioned by llabiT, though wc' 
iK'ver h(‘ar of it nowadays. It ajipcars to be the name not of an actual pass 
(or loUtl) across Hu* main range, hut rather that of a defde leading up to the 
tSIiihi'y or SJuhrrtu, pass from the northern side, and was used only in winter wlani 
the watiT was loNv. The name does not occur in our most recent maps. (iSeo 
iiott‘ ]). 80.) 

* The 2nd January, 1511. 
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Sliawal n'achod Kiiiulu/, wlicic' lu) was reiaaviab hy Ivli.m, 

aiul by tlir Moyliuls wlio hail btaai with the Uzlx'i;'. Ilavinjj; 
rcposotl for a lew days ia luiiulii/, after tlie fatii!,U('s of tlu' journey, 
it was ])ro[)ose(l tliat llu^y slionhl ])roeee(l a,L;’ainsl liis.ii’, wlune 
iraiu/a Suit,in and ^lalnli Sultan, two of tin', most emhn'ut ni' tlio 
I /dx'y Sult.ins, wer(^ rnliin;'. Thu ninti'rwas lu'arly ovm wlien 
lliev pasM'd tliu Ihvor Amu, at. the ford o{' Tidcu/ d’ai.im. \\ limi 
Itamza Sult;iu heard <d’ their ;i]>proaeh, h(‘ rodt; out of llis.ir and 
iepaii(‘d to Yakhsli, w]iil(‘ tli(‘ Kmperor advance 1 to tin' plain 
,<htshf ] of hulak, ' which is oiu' of tin* most noted localitii s in 
Kliatkin. ddier(' he h'arnt that Itam/a Sultan was in \aklislj. 
ddiat same niylit la s('t out by tin' lii-licr road to sui’prist' Snlt:m 
ll;\m/a, and at sum iso r<'a('lu'd lii.s camp. Nobody was tlicic. 
They si'ai'clicd on cveiy side, and found a li‘W ])casants, wlio 
^yav(' them tin' folloainL;' infoiinaticn conccMnny Ilam/a Siilt.in : 
“ Yesterday, at tin Inmr ol‘ midday piayeis, m \\s eann' tli.at tliu 
I'anj)eioi' had [)itclied liis cam]» in tin plain <1’ Kulak, wln'rcnpon 
I ITam/a Sult.in imiiu'diatcly out for that place, by tin* lower 
road.” 'The Jhuperor at onei' startt'd in pursuit, alony the load 
Avhieh namza Sultan had taken, and at noontid(' ]»iayers anain 
found himself at his (piarteis of the ni_eht before'. I lam/a Sult.in, 
ii)r his ]iart, ha<l ic'ieln'd the eaiuje at dawn, and found a pi'('eis‘'ly 
similar stale of affairs: he, too, set out in tin' tiaedc <d‘ our army, 
and at midelay ]U’,iyer tinni re-enteied his own ('.imp. 

d’h(‘ Fanperor ainl his nn'ii Ix'lic ved that I l.im/a Sult.in would 
not be able to K'sist them : while iram/;i Sult.in, on the other 
liand, thought tluit ! the Fmpeiori li.nl only brought a fjw men 
with liim from K.ibul, atnl th.'it tin* Moyhul ;umy, h.'iviny (,nly 
just arrived, would not yet have made suftieient jua'paratio is to be 
able to figlit. As both sides enti'i tained such ideas as tin sc, tli.'y 
became afiaid of one anotln'r.- 'That sann' niyhl lln' Fmperor 
])ressed on to Kmnlu/, while Ilatn/a Sultan fled to Hi^ar. A fter a 
few days, they each received llni news of the other’s tlie-ht, and 
both of them repeated, in thankfulness for tin'll* esc.'ijie, the v('i*se. 
“ ITaise be to (lod avIio has averted from us an afllietion.” Thu 
Ihnperor, on rcacliinj^ Kunduz, found that an ambass.idor had 
arrived from Shah Ismail, liearine- tenders of frii'iidship. In the 

* 7'?(/.i/': 'rardni means, in Tnrki, tlm nine “ franrhin^^s” or forks’’ of a river. 
Till' ford is not miirked on an}' map that I am a('(juaint(*(l witli, nor ran any |»ar- 
tienlar town or villa^m of ]'ahliiih 1)0 looated, nor tho KnlaJ:. Hnt lln; 

route; taken fiom Jvundn/ to Hisar is made evident hy a ndi lenee to tlie map in 
this volume. In all ])rohahility, whatever town or foit may liav(; keen known ns 
17//./)>/), at tlm period in (jUO'tion, would ha\<; 1 een .sdiiated not far fiom tin; 
mo(]( rn Kiir(ihdii Tipa, or the h tinjnu Tu}>e of ]tu.''.sian maps. (Se<;pp. 21 and 24 ) 

“ ’file authf)r seem.s to have falh 11 into an inconsisteney here. As all the texts, 
hoth Persian and Turki, read alike, the tianslation is allowed to stand. If eaeh 
side tlmnght tlu' other weak, it is not eh'ar why th(;y should have dn'uded one 
another and avoided a battle. 
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Ainniiit of the Authors IJuclc, 

mr.'inliinr 1\lujn/jidt tiic Emperor’s sistor. iiad come from 

l\li()rns;ni i Ixm^ii sent liy SIimIi Ismair. 11liasIx^en already 

irlalod liow lli(5 Fanperur, at tin; sie;:;o of Samaikand, had given 
his sister, l\h/in//id-t liegiim, to Shulii I»eg Khan, as a rausoin ibr 
his own lile, and had t luis esea[M‘d. d’iie l>eguin was taken into 
Slnilii lh‘g Khan’s harain, and hy him, had a son named Khnrram 
Sh.ih Sultan. Alteu* this, the Khan 'Shalii l>(‘gi began to fear that 
sh(‘ might, in eoiicert with hei' brotluu’, plot against his life ; he 
theirlbr(‘ divoriaal her, and ga.v(‘ her to SavN id Hadi, on. of the 
iimst, eminent Say\ids of the ,S'a////hhbd/' a man who was held 
in lii(‘ gieati'st la spect and honour by himself ami the Sultans and 
all the- ( /beg. Sa\yid Il.idi had b<'en kilh‘d in the battle of 
M( U‘v, and tlie l>rgum and her son had fallen into the hands of the 
d’urknni.njs. W'le ii Shah Ismail discoveiaal that she was Ibibar 
IVidishah’s :a>i(‘r, le* treated la.u* with griait attention, and sent her 
back, \vitli an ambassador b‘ai ing costly gids, to the Emperor. 
W lien Khan/.'ida llegum arriveal i tin* Fmperor was overjoyed i and 
dcspat(;]ied Mir/,i Kh.'in lo >hah Ismail laden with pres' iits. and 
ehargi'd with jU'ou-^tations ol‘ submission, g^axl faith, and entreaties 
lor suppoi t and assistaneo. Shah Ismail ja eeived 1dm w'ell, and 
having aeeedcal t<‘ his UMpirsts, sp(;edily gavi* him leave to return. 

During this inteival, a messenger eame fr<.)m iny uncle to 
annouma^ that In* ha<l entirely eleai’eil Fargh.ina of the I /b(*g, and 
that he had brought tliat country under his eomplete et)nlrol, so 
that the extermijiation of the I /b(*g and the eo]n[uest of Mavara- 
un-Nahr w'ould now iieeome an easy matter. Elds brings niu to 
tile next ebaptiu’. 


( IIXVTVAI .\xm. 

ia:iKr vconcM' 01' iiin riax’KKniNos of m\ rNei.K s\\^lJ) ^unvMMAO 

AM) OKI’Ml,S OK rUK ('OX()n-.sr OK 'I IIK eoKM i;v OK K\K(,'I1\:n \. 

At the time of the d(*vaslation of d’aslikand, niy father’s brutlier, 
Sayyid Muhammad Mir/.a (who is (‘verywlu*ro sj)oken of in this 
hook as ‘Mny nnele ” in an absolute sense), Avas in E.islikand, in 

' In er<ler to explain who were the Suva ids and tlie Sa\ yidata, I cannot do 
hrtter tliaii cite Sir 1[. IFoworlh. He inforiies us (on tlie authority of M. Sclu tVr) 
that lh(‘ (oriner “ wc-re all who elainiod descent fioiu tlie Ivlinlifs UMimn and Ali, 

Ihrontrh tlu* daiighlers of the rroj)h( t. The Khojas ehiiim'd descent from tho 
Klialifs Ahii-hakr and Omar, hy otlu'r AA'omen than tlmghtrrs of the Prophet. 
'I'lu! Sayyids had preeedt'nec* of the Khojas, d’he latter weia* divided into two 
eati'^oru'S, tho Khojas Sayyid-ata, Avho possessoil deeds proving their de.scent, 
and tin* Khojas dnihari, whose titlc-deed^^ wc'iv h)^t, ainl who could only a])peul to 
tradition and repute*. ’ (Vh)l. ii , p. S70.) 



2.[0 Account of the Authors Cuc/c. 

ilio SL'i’vii'o of Sultan Mahunul Khan. W Ihmi (1i<‘ l\]ians went to 
attack Andijan, tlicy iirst of all ('asily snhdnod Kasan,and «j,av(^ it 
to niy undo ; tlu'y next ])roceedod to Akli.si, wliitli(*i Sli.ilii Ue^- 
Klnin had ahso i;one, and tlune a ii<;‘ht (Misned, which lias hern 
already niontionial. On tlic news of Slialii la'i;' Kh.ins a ictory 
i('aeliini;- niy uncle, ln‘ left K.-isaii [iimnediaidy], and tho'i;^-h h(‘ 
himself had not Ih i'Ii defeated, lu' joiiuMl those w iio wane IlyiiiL;- into 
^ro_L;'linlisf;in. When Salt.in Malimud Kiian into Aloj^hid- 

ist.in (as has Ix'cn inentiomal) my nnel(‘ lamiaimal with liini until 
lli(‘ deatli of Snltiin Ahmad Kli.in. A-tUn* tliis twamt, (as has also 
keen related ) tin' Kh.in said to mv uncle, in dis})ara;j,em(‘nt of Aksn 
and M oe;lndistan • d'ln^ ])osition <ti i<'W el-\s aslu-r in d'ashk'and is 
lietter than tliat of kini;’ in Aloohnlist/in." To wliieh my nnele 
res]ionded ; “ Wu'ily, it is Ixdter if one is allowtal to wash towels.” 
d'lio Kliaii was otl’emh'd at tlu'se w ords, and so/iie ot t]io->t‘liase men 
[arazil , whos(‘ manner it alwa\s is to slander L;ood jx'opli' lieliind 
their hacks, strove to air:L;*ra vat e t!ie !\ Inin's anL;a*r to such a deeree 
as to cause him to ])nt my nnele to <lealh, and smaocdial in |»i( ^ 
vimting any la'coneiliation ever heiiiL; elfeeted hi twa i n tin* (wa>. 
llow'cver, the Klniii said: ‘‘ lli* is too near a t elation for nn' to take 
extreme measures wn'th. As In* has ikj evil intentions ji;j,ainsf me, 
let him take himself off; let him ,e;o to Mansur Kh.in at d'nit.in.” 
i\Iy nneh', th(‘refor(‘, Avas sent to d’nrtan, wdiile tin* Klnin himself 
went to i\IoL;hnlistan. Tn jonrin'Viii'^; tow aids d’nrhin, my iinelt* 
allied himself, at Aksii, wdth the snr\ i vojs of Snltiin Ahmad K Inin's 
2)eo])le, wdio h;nl n'lnaini'd in that ju’ovinee, 

When Snltiin Miihmnd Khan e;une to his hrother in Aksn, his 
son, Snlt.in .Mnlnnumad Suit, in, and Amir Ahm;id Itiirii wi'U* h*fl 
in j\lo‘j;hnlistan, with some other ])msons, and on tin; wdiole rnh'd 
Avith success. Th('y sent out soim; men Avho iuou^ht my uncle; 
and he and Sultan Aluhammad Sultan lived on tin* most friemlly 
and intimate, terms, until one ni<^ht some assassins \jifhu j, disguised 
as seiAuints, came and mnnh'rcd Amir Ahmad. Jt Avas n(‘ver 
discovered hy Avhosi; order this deed had been dom*. 

After this, the entire government of iMoghulistan, and the antho- 
rit}" of Snltiin Muhammad Sultan, devolved upon my uncle. Ihit 
for Avant of tln^ old army and of able councillors [sitJilh-i-ral ] my 
uncle's atfairs did not prosper. All tin; old stock and the. chief 
councillors Avere Avith my father, and liad accompanied him to 
ITisiir, so that nothing could be accomplished Avith the hundred 
men or so, that m 3 " uncle had with him. 

During that time, Sultan Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan, 
together Avith the Kirghiz, made r(‘]>eated fora}^s into IMoghul¬ 
istan, so that my uncle |at length] fled from that conntiy to Vhiti- 
kand, Avhich Avas the residence of Sultan Malnmnl Klnin. Those; 
same base mf*n ^ itrnzil ] again commenced theii’ intrigues, and 
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eaiistMl my niiclo t ) ])C Hoi/ed and smd to the T"/,l)cp^. Jani Beg 
Suit,in was at l]io fimo in Andi jan, and to liim my nnclo was taken. 
.I.iiii !U‘g Snltan <1id nolliing I to in jure him , ])ut ratlier treated 
liim witli Ills woiileil kindness Jind (‘<)n.sidera I ion. With liim my 
unch‘ i-emaimMl nnlil the iim(‘ of Sli-ih Ismail’s (‘onquest, and the 
Bm|)(‘Vor’s exjiedit ion from Kabul.’ 

In tin' spring lollowing tln^ winter win ii Sli.ihi Keg Klniii Avas 
killed, all the Sul tans ol‘the l-zbeg assembled in Samarkand : dani 
lk‘g Sultan also AV(‘nt thither, taking ]ny uneh' Avitli him. At that 
nu'etiiig, the Sultans eami^ to the e(»uelusion that not one of the 
M oghuls Avdio yet la niained in l\la vara-un-Xabr, should be hd’t alive. 
But to this J/ini I’x'g Sultan would not consent. llediMuissrd my 
uneh', and all the Moghuls wlio were in atbuidance upon him, je r- 
mitting theiii to go to \mlij.in and join their t.onilies. My 
uneh*, how« ver, placed no tr ist in tlu* permanence* of J.ini Beg 
Suit.in’s decision, and ti'.aiing a change in his liumour, got away 
widi all s])e(d. So{)n alt(*r this, ,bini ileg Sultan ri'gretted the 
aetioii In*. lia<l taken, and .'vent some men in pursuit ol‘ tlies(' 
Moghuls, with oiah'is to put to deatli any tin y should iind of them. 
My nn(*le had only just, ('seaped in time. On his arrixuil at Ajidi jiin 
In* joined the remaimh*r of tin* .Moghuls and tin* people of Audi j.in ; 
A\ith lh(*se In* I'aised a r(*volt, and drove* all tin* l /beg (»ut of the 
country of t’argh.ina. lie tln'ii s(*nt a nu*ssenger to the Bmperor, 
by Avay of Kar.itigin, - to infoiin him of these (*vents, and to b(*g 
him tor help, as has bc'cn mentioned aboAa*. The ncAvs filled the 
Em[)eior as ith joy. 


rTIABTEU XXIV. 

Usi’.Ai; 1‘AmsiIAir M’.AUNS TUK SI ('CESS OE .MY UNCLE \ A Y ID AlIUIA M \r V fv 
Mli:/\, AND SENDS SUr/PAN SMI) KUAN TO lIIS AID IN ANDIIAN. 

Bei oi:e this news readied Kundu/, a de])utation of the leading men 
\ sffhiJj-i-nU] of tlie Moghuls, sueb as Mir Shaiiin, Alir Ma/id, Kul 
Xa/ar Mir/,;i, Amir Ayub, .Mir .Mubainmad, Mir Ibrahim, Vadg.ir 
Mir/ii, Kara Sultan Ali ^lirza, IMir (Ihuri Barlas, Amir D.aiiu Ali, 
Mirz.a IMuhammad, iMir Beg Aluhammad, iMir Kambar, Sh.-ili Na/ar 
Mir/a, Ivutluk iMiiaik ^lir/ai, and others, came and represented to 
the Khan, at a private intervioAv, that if he desired it they would 

• Viz , in in? A II , nr IT)!! A.n. 

" 'fin* word ntti'U reads /ur/r 7n(//)n and in the piesent in^tano(* all tin* texts 
siJcll it in Unit Avay. I Imvc, however, adhered to Knradijln tbrnnghnut, as that 
is knoAvu to bo the rtnl name of the country. 
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make a^\ay^vii]l tlu^ |]ni|)cr<)i’, ami sel, liim iSiill.ni Said Kli.iiil 
in Ills placi'. [l'\ir at that liiiu' there' ‘.'i),0()0 Mo^l^IiuIk 

armed and fnlly ])]('|>a)('d, Avlilh* theie not inoii' (lian ,>,000 

('liaL;'hat.iis.] Ihit the' Kh.tii K'plied . I )uniie- <li,. period ol’ |1 h' 
Inu’iie'ane ut’ Sli.ilii Ih'l; Kli.in's OMmjuests, wlicii llu' 1 nillrt 1 ii;^s ed’ 
the wave's orcalamity and (‘onteiitinn <l;islied in pieet^'s tlic' slii])s <d’ 
the life and ])rnsperity oflln' .Mt^^hnl Kh.ik.ins, [and tlicy had all 
])(jcn tlruwamd in tin' oec'an of anniliilathai] I suvrd mysi'l f inpon 
the ]»hink ot' eoiu'e alim lit, and arrive'd at lenn;tli at tlu'. island (d’ 
K.ihul, whieli Ihibar IMdisli.ih liad <-ontiivc‘»l to save tVoin tln^ 
A’iolent shoeks of the hilloA\s of evtails, and wlu'ie he thi'ii A\as. 
On this islami, tli<‘ kmjieror ])iot( e*ed mewitli tin' ntinost hem'vo- 
l('nee. Now tliat I have* attainiMl tin' .sh<»n' of ]iros[)('rit \ , how 
malieions, how iini;'iatel'nl it would he for im' to pei lorni so i^nohle 
an act. [Th,. II eily [jaw and the ihhdates of Inimanily jire\('iit iii\ 
enti'i’tainini;' any sneli l-ase^ llioimhts.] ’ lly tin' hand of Ai .ii 
Kasim Kuchin, wiio stood in the plae(‘ ol uuanliaii to tlu' ikiiperor, 
In' sent tlm followini;'messai;<'. “Kraise hi' to Ood, tin* all'ai r.s id’ 
lyonrj State are to-day [ir* s[)erons, ami tin' various peoples an* 
turning theii' fai'es towanls the palaei* of tliat Jieluge of the 
Nations your .Majesty ddie ^loghuls, nioio I'sjieeially, who aii; 
distinguished ahovo all other tribes by their numbers and their 
strength, and whose Amirs have been the most eminent of Amiis, 
have always devoted their energies to tlu^ advamement of the 
W'ork of their colleagues ' • : they now turn to your 

]\Tajesty. It is no longer expedient for me to lemain near you ; if. 
is fitting that our ancient union shouhl be ehangeil to se]»aration. 
It your IMajesty send me to some quarter, where it wdll be possildi' 
for the bonds of our old alfeetion to remain fasti'iied, it 'svill eon 
tidbiite to the Avelfare of botli.’’ 

Just at this time news came, from Andij.in, to,;ether with my 
uncle’s jietition for lielp. ddie Kh.in w'as immediately sent oil' to 
Andijan, together with every one that thought lit to go. d’heso 
events will bo pn^scntly rc'lated, if it ]d(‘ase (hid. 




(j H(U)ar in Mdvard-iin-Nahr. 
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(4rArTi^:R xxv. 

\C(’KSS10N OK lAl'.Ml |-\1)1^HUI TO TIIIlONK ol .M \ VARA-IIN-NAHR. 


An'KR t]t(' Kli.ii, ]ia(l IxTOi dospatclieil to Aiidij/m, ]\Iirza Kliaii 
airiv('(l with tlu' auxiliary force wliicli had hoeii sent by Shah 
Tsiiiall, and llius llio ])o\ver of tlie Kniporor l)ecamo complete, 
'riion, Avitliout (hda\'. Ids 3lajes<y niarciied for tlie country of 
llis.lr; on learning' wliicb llie Uzbeji;, on tlieir part, collected 
tlnrir Ibia ( s, and under tlie leadcnsliip of Itam/a Sultan, 'Malidi 
Snllaii, 'I'iimi!' .'^u]f/in,and several otliers ol'tlaur ;ireat Sultans, set 
out to o])po>r the I’hujteroi. Kuelmiu Klnin wdio had b(‘(.‘ri set up 
in t]i(‘ jilaeti of Sli.ilii Hoy Klian Suyiinjuk Sultan, Jani Heg 
Sullaii, Idiaid ( llali Sult.in, arid all tin' olla r ' ll/.beyj Suittins, 
liad a.ssenihliMl and enoani])od at Kar.slii, whicli was originally 
('allod Naklisliab. 'Whon tln^ Mmpi'ror a[)proaehed the Ihil-i- 
Sanyin, llain/a Sultan a<lvance<l and oecu}»ied it. Hotli sides 
r{'niained encanip('d for in'arly ojie month. Finally it became 
apparent that the U/lx'g forc(^ was numerous, their Sultans 
ri'iiowiK'd, and that it would bo a dillicult matter to resist them, 
'riie Fzbeg, (HI tln'ir part, came to tlio conclusion that the Emperor 
was unable to withstaml thengainl crossed the river by swimming 
it b(dow the Ihil-i-Sangin. Intelligence of this reached [Babar] at 
about afternoon prayer-time, and ho immediately broke up his 
camp and advanced towards Abdara, a hjcality where there are 
mountain fastnessi s. They continued to march at their best speed 
all tlirough that night, until the midday prayers of the following 
day, wlu'n tlioy reached a spot which the most experienced leaders 
considered strongly enough protected to justify a halt. At mid¬ 
night news came that the Fzbeg w’ere advancing in full force ; 
tlie commanders announced this simultaneously to the whole 
army, and up to daybreak every man w'as busy getting his arms 
ready [for action I. About sunrise . . . .^ our pickets came in and 
re])ortcd that the Fzbeg army was approaching, Thereupon the 
Em])eror mounted his horse and rode to the t(jp of some rising 
ground. He saw that there was only one road by wdiich the 
enemy could advance; on the left hand of the elevation [on wdiich 
lu' stood] there wais another hill, and between the two there wuis a 
dee[) ravine, through which, also, only one road led. When the 
enemy had deploycal on the level plain, they saw that it would bo 
no easy task to ascend [the lirst mentioned] hill. Timur Sultan 


' A rhetorical inU'rpolatioii of throe lines, descriptive of the victory of the day 
over the niglit, ia omitted here.—lb 
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aiul fxnii*' (»r till' otlu'r Suit.ms, wifli alxml nicji, (IcIaclKtl 

I lu'iiisrl \ ('s litUii (In' ii'sl d! tilt' aiMiN ainl In'*;.in (n iin iiiit. (hi* 
otlior lull. \i;’aninl' IIm'.'-i' tla' lan{M*ri>i’ seal Mii/.i Kli.m willi a 
(li'tacliim'iit of laavi' waiTiois. \t lliis nmnn'iil liis cm' lall npi'ii 
a of nil'll, ami Ik' aski'il \\ lio (lio\ weie. ' W lii'ii my lallu'i 

liail loft K.ilml, tlioro wou' lu'.irly oi liis liemli(ar\' relaineis, 

[wlio liail ooiiie fi(>ni Klior.is.tn to Knmln wi'.li llio Moylinls]. 
^I'lio oliiels an 1 loader^ id (hose men, th** Liiipi i < n’ liad (ahen into 
Ills ( 0 \n s('r\ iee, ami soino of (ho reniaimlor hi ( anio .itlaohed lo 
Jiiysolf. It was n])on this l.ittoi- luidy that thi' fanpoiors ow; now 
foil, ddii'v ri'jiliod . ai’e .Mlr/’i Haidars tollow'oid’ho 

Hmpi'ror thon [at idi esslio; me] said. aio still tno Noiiny io 

tako part in such sorioiis aflaiis as tln'M'. St hy me, kei p liy 
yon Maukimi M n1i.im.mad a ml a few nthois, and '^i ml the lestto 
the aid td‘ .M ir/,i K h i n. ' 

When my rot.i "’lois oaim* np with Mi?/.' Kh.in, the I /hoy made 
a oharyo, heanny down I'l/r J'l'-hf'i e\oi\ one who was in li'ont 
ofMii/n Kh.iii, till (heyiairn'ch > upon ihe Mii/.i himself. At Hial 
crisis m\ ri't'iiiiors airivt tl - n the ''O. ne. ddmii' leadiei ^^a'- \tak'a 
I’\‘ikir, who"-o iiaiiio ^\■as d.i?i Miimid .\l.ik:i.- h']e;i(ter, wh''ie\er 
his name oeonr'>, he wall ho o died hy iho hit (i i siyh'. lie attacked 
the ( /hoy with the im n under him, and put tlioin (o lliyht ddien 
tlios(‘ ^vlIo liad tloil i'lom I'efoio Mir/a Kh.'m rallied, and letnrniny 
to the liylit, diovo (lit' enemy h.iok. In the midst of {his con fimion 
ami son I lie, OIK' of my men loolc one of tin.' enemy pi isoner, and h d 
him hi'foro tlu' Hmpeior, wlio \ iewed it as a yood omen ./a/ , and 
said; “fnsoiihi' tin* name ol‘ Mir/.i Ilaid.-ii upon (In' hist tiophy 
ddiim*, hylitiny oontinnoil on the le('( (d' the a?m\ till 
O'Voniny. Ihit on thr* Hm j)et oi s side of theaimy thiie ^^a*r(‘ no 
(niyayonif'iits, for tin' road ^vas vei'\' nariow, and his position was 
not oa'-y of approach tVom ei| hi'r .>ido. \\ the lionr of .it'teinoon 
j)rav(3rs tlio hia\o w^aiiior-', haviny li'ft (lie Hmporoi’s preseiioo, 
(lismonntod and onoainpial. At niylitfdi //h/d// the em'iny found 
it impossible to enoam]i wdioi e tlioy wen', on aooonnt of t ho ahsonoe 
ot water—bn’ none was to ho laid except at a distam'o of oni^ 
yhr.vd/,7? — so, with the ohj(*ot of hoiny near water when niyht came 
on, they 1 otroati'd. ddti' inf.intry, wlio had descended ! thi' hill , 
ran after tlioin, shoutiny 1 lai ! Hai ! [and makiny a yroat noise]. 
That portion of thii oneiny's army wdiioh wa'^ opposite to Mir/;1 
Khan, also hi'canie anxious to loliri', as soon as tlu'y saw that 
lfanr//i Snltaii, wdio wms in thi'ir centre \<flo(J f wais in retreat. 
As lony as the two arniii'S remained faeiny eacli other, neither side 

’ for tlii.s tlie 'rnrhi MS. snlutitufes : M'he hanix'mr d tlieiii wlio 

they were, 'i'lii-v nplii'd, ‘‘Mh* nre .Mii/:i Ifaid.irfs lollowrr.s.” IP 

d lie d’lirki MS, sav.s; Their lender wns a iioor man fl'iikirl named Jiin 
Ahmad.—IP 

** (dull a Mo’iyolian NNerd also written Kul. dt. 
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and lu'.slowiii- upon lliriu adr<piatt' n‘^vaI(ls, wliib' li<' liiiii.-clI’, 
victorious and ii'VJU’od witli .uloiv, piocccdcd ((> Saiiia 1 kaiid. \ll 
llic iidiabitants o\' tlio towns of M.i \ ai a iin Nalir, lii-li and low, 
nol)li‘S and poor nnui, <:;i’ando»‘S and arli/ans, piinoos and jHasanls 
— alike tos(ili('d flu'ir joy at lli<‘adviuit ol tin* lanpi roi. lli' was 
rncoiv(Hl by tlio nobb's, wdiilo tlio other elas^i s wt 10 bu>\ with the 
deettralion <»t tht^ (own. d’be stia'ets and the ba/aais woii' diajted 
witli cloth and yold bn^sades, loid diawiiiys and piotuns wen' 
ImiiL;' np on ('V. ly sith*. 'I’lic I ini- 'ior onteri'<l tli'* city in the 
niiddh^ of tin' month of Ikajab in tin* \eaj- '.M /, in tin* midst ol 
such ])onip and splendoui as in- one lias «-\or seen or In'ard ot, 
Ix'lbio or sine.', 'kin* anu.ls ei ir-l aloud: “ laitor \vitb po;ioe,” .md 
the pi'opk • e\( '1 .li me. 1 . “ I’l .i i' be t m ( i < . 1. ),' >1 d id 1 h.' I 11 U <■! x , 

The pi'ople o<‘ M,i\ai a-un-\ali I’, i-pii'i.dly tin* inliabifaiits ol 
Samai k.'iml. had Ibr y. ars l-i < n kaeciny 1 r him tooi.m.', ibo 

sliadow' oT his protect ion ni'yht Im* < nst up<'n tinmi. Altlioiiyh, in 
(In' hour ol' neeovsity, ih-' lui.peror had ohdlnd hinisilj in tin* 
;:,ariuents id' tin' Ki/i!bash (whi(*h wa> pnio hoit''\. n i\' liiuos! 
nnbeliefy they siin'm'ly liopt'd, wdn n In* niounfi d lln* (linuie of 
Samarkand, (tin* tin om' oft bo Law' <d’ tin* Linphot land p i act d on bis 
head the diadem of tin' holy Sunna of Muhammad, that ho w'ould 
remove I’rum it the erow'ii (d* I’oyalty , whosr nalnro wa.s 

liert'sy and wdiose form w'as as tin.' tail (d’an ass. 

Ihit the liopes of tlie jM'oph'<d'Samarkand wore nol roalisid. I’\u’, 
as yi't, tln^ Ihnpeior did not feel abh* |o disponsi' with tin' aid and 
sujipoit of Shiili Ismail: nor did ho (onsi.h-r binisolf '‘Ullienntly 
strony to cope sinyle-handed with tiio I /ln'y ; In neo ho appoau d 
to oveiloidc iinnli'ti'K tln^ yi'oss <‘i*rors of the Ki/ilbash. (hi this 
account, (h<* ]ioop]o (d' i\Iavar.i-un-Nalir <*< as-d to h-d that inf' iis, 
lonyiny for tin; Ihnporor whi(*h they had inliitainod \\hilo he 
was absent—tln'ir reyaid lor him was at an < nd. It ^v.ls thus 
that th(' Ihnpi'ror bi'yan [ahead}'] tollatt<'i' the d’ui k'om;'i n^, and 
associate hitusolf w'ith them.- 

‘ I'ir'kiiio, 111 lii^ y o///ch'f/, Ili.a, tin* lii-'inj iaii KIrili Kli.ni (tnlt ,\v- 

inv tin* d'ariidi-i-.Maiii Ann Alo>i ot’ iMii/:i SiKiind .r) ui.dvo,-^ ItalM r (li'-mo.s tin- 
!*( r.^iari auxiliaries alter tlie inaieli to SaiiMikand, wia!'* Mir/a 11aidur sl.ites 
In'ie that the_\ uci*c .scut away Irojii I5okIi;iM. I']r.sknie |u- h m (In .U an iit ot 
l\li,i!i Kliati, and t hiiiks tiiat disuii-'^al t'loiu Itoleo . wnnid lia\e I-, on juciinituro 
uialci- flic (•iieiiiii-<,iiiee> and, therefore, iinprohalde. ( \ ol. i , p. h lU, Icfn.ifc ) 

" It appt ars, Irom what bisk me n inaikM, tliat luiieli dill' n nee of ojiiiiioii < \isls 
aiuoUL' A.->iatie hi'ton<in.'. as to soiin* ot tin; <\ent.s ot tliH j.ciiod vi/, to 

al)outl)‘2l A II. -an iiiterN al w'hwh falls’list wit hin one <4 I liose yaji.s wlin'h unfor- 
lunaU*ly occur, in .»e\ci*aLj»la<*c., tk' eoui*.-4- ot Itahcr’,'. Menloil^. In tins 
instance, tin ( xti iids Ik mi tin* hepdrmin^'’ of’ t>l *1 tf» f he heL,mitiiny of irj.h (."May, 
l.)hs, to .January, l.hlU), so tliat In', (twn explanation of his traioaet nans w it h 
Shall (''iiiail IS W’.iiil MIC, Mini dilli<*ull \ ha-^ heeii round in li \ iny t heii exact dali s 
It W'onld appear tliat Indian liisloi i.m.s, .such a^ h'li i'.lUa, Khali Kliaii, and 
Ahul lni/:l, dilh r uit 1 rely 111 tla ir v lews I'loin Hie I’ersian wril'n-, Kkainho He; 
and Khundauiir. The I'oiiiKr ^Votip .stale that the com was slnieJi and Hie 
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TIui Khans Journey to Andijan, 


CMArTFAl XXVI. 

iiii: khan’s joijhnkv to \ni)1jan and kvknts that occuukkd ' hkrk. 

I 1' lias IxMAi rocoiinlcal al)OV(‘, that tlic Rin])er()r sont Hie Kliaii to 
Andijan. Aloni;* Avitli liini Ik' sent, of the ^Ini^Iinl Amirs, .Mir 
(il)nri liarlas, Mir Daiiu Ali am! In's ])r()ther Alnnad Ali, ^Mahmud 
Kiili, Mir/.i Mnliammad l)(‘ojik mid Ids Inotlier Hc^’ AinAammad ; 
<d‘tin* liih('ot I )n‘i;hlal, Sliali Xa/ar, Mir/a Ali, Knthilc Alira h ; of 


(|tia\' r tnr (lu* was rt‘:nl la Ititcr’s iiariic, ^OliI(; llu* L*< i-'iaa 

imfliois ailii 1 I llial l^in til’s naa»t‘ \\as nnploscd as that of so\in 1)17 (lall ). 
KLrniM. will'll I' ft riitiir <•» tin* ipiciit lialtli' with tin' nndor llhaid 

rilali at Kul \I.iliK, till' Indian \\nti )'> inakr Ikdnr’s ‘iriny vtay small and that 
nt rii.iid Idlah \( ry minn rout', whdi- ••tu' <»t tln'iu ('Aiml Inizl) goes m) tar as to 
-i\(‘ Hahi r lln* M<'tnrv, though In* aoKnnwIcdgi s tha! tlic JOinporor had to heat a 
ii'Uiat. Ml. Iv. S roiili', wimhan gmir thoioimhly inlo {lie snl)j(>(d (taking the 
1 I'lmmt' ol the pci iod as his jn incipal miiih-), citi s KImml.imii’ to show that theie 
was an a'^a'cement httw’iiii ilalicr and l'■lnalh (o tIn- cl]c<‘t that if Transoxiana 
w«*rc lo he eoiKpicrcd hy I he A llic>, the pra\Cl-and eoinage should be in the naini- 
of the Shall lie ilu-n, in .suppoH of Hhundaiiiii, jioints to a rta'-ently-tliseovered 
coin of Jiaber’s reign in Transoxiana, which b<ais tin Shia lorinnla and the 
names of the twelve Imams; and (-ouclmles from this, ami some oilier niimis- 
niatie evidence, that “ Haber caused tin- Ivhiitba to be .-^aid and tin* eoinagti to )>e 
^tinclc in till'names of Shah [•'mail, as o\er-lord .iml himself as vassal.” 'I’his 
indeed If, eviden<*e that canntd <‘a.',ily he gaitmaid, ami it deriv* s something \<'r\ 
liki- contirmation, wlieii the reliLdou.', hi.is of the \arions aiithois who have coin- 
nieiiti d on these tnimsaclioiis <•on^idele<l. d'heir hislori<*al opinions .iptaai to 
be goNcnied, to a gicat extent, by their sectarian feelings, and in no ca-e is this 
nioK' e\id(‘nt til.in in that of Mir/a Haidar. T'In re can be no((Uistion thal,what- 
iNcrm.iy be the true lacts regarding the Khutha and tin- coinage, H.iher g.L\e 
ureat olhnct' to the Sunni> by acting in subordinate alliance with th(‘ fanatic.d 
Shia, Ismail, and by adopting tin- national costume of the Kizil-h-ash, for hini>elf 
■ind his men. T'hi^ wa.^ an onlwanl and visible sign of suboidinaHon to Shia 
niterols, which all would IVel and umlcistand. Shah Ismail had lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of insulting the Sunni iidigion, and as Alir/a JIaid.ir relates, had treati-d 
SOUK' of their most reven-d divim's with baibarn' crnelty. it i.s scarcely siir- 
luising, t herefoi’e, that M irza Hai<Iar should speak with bitterness of the trans¬ 
act ions of his <"ousin and ju'otector, with the I’eisian Shias and their Turkoman 
allies at this pi-riod, or that evi-n his historical statements should, to some degree, 
he umlerlai<l with rancour. It should not he forgotten, however, that in accord¬ 
ance with one of the curious anomalies of the times, Alirza Haidar had a family 
connection with Ikiher’s opponent, and ih<‘ enemy of his owni race. Id.iaid Idlali 
w-as his brother-in-law, and it is remarkable, throughout the TdriLh-i-lumh/fh, 
that tin tie of relationship often counted for a great deal. On the other hand, 
Halier owed Shah lunail a di ht ot gratitiuh- for rescuing his sister, Khiinzada 
Hegum, as ridated at p. lidl). 

With ri'gard to the missing jiagcs in Haber’s Alemoirs, Air. H. S. Hoole helievi-s 
that their absence may he accounted for by a desire, on the part of the autohio- 
gr.iplu-r, to hide the traces of proceedings which he could only look hack upon with 
shame. Tliis view-, 1 cannot hel}) thiukiug, napurcs soim- suhstantiation. In the 
Jirst place, tlui ohjectionable connection with the Shias extemhal only over the 
period HIO to 1)21—sonic live years—while the gap m tin- Alemoirs embraces the 
rdevam years, from Dl I to 1)25. If tla‘ object of t he writer had been to hide the traces 
of events of the shorti-r period, there xvouhl seem to be no rcxvson for also destroy¬ 
ing tiie record of an ailditional period of six years. Secondly, this gap in the 
Alernoirs is not the only one ; there isiinothei, which extends from late in the year 
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tlio Ivui^ji Amirs, Kill N.i/ai' Alir/.i, Kli.ui.iiiki ' \iiiir 

Kaiiilrn', .^(Hi (»!* Ilaldar K iikildaNli Ikii'ld, ami ollims. Ml IIum^ 
8 r|>art(Ml ill tin' tiain ot tlir Kli.in. 'This piiiiy, on i lu'ii’ai 1 1 \al at 
Amlij.in, wiav rcoiavoil Ky my uimln ami tliii Amirs ^\ lio liad 
as.sistt‘(l liim in tin' (‘om|m st if^dhlilus of r’aryli.i 11,1, mk'Ii as 
Sultan Ali Mir/.i Dnii^jik, Kislik.i Mir/.i It.irji, I’ulua \n\'.iy]iiit 
ami otlmis, vvlio all ranu' ami kissc'il tlio Khan’s sliiiiip. 

Alter tlin Kli.in Innl ronn' to Amlijan, tin* I /hey Snlt.tns in 
Sam.irkaml lu'.a 1 A of his ai i‘i val ami <4' the sii ( he hrmiylit I he 
'Moyhnls of Amlij.in. Mnieovi'r a-, was ineiilieinal above, ILnn/a 
Suit.in, Malnli Snlt.in ami 'I’imnr Snlt.m, teyether with .i t’<'\v 
(hliei* Suit,ins, had a^semhleil in llis.«r wnth (lie intii'l cf o[i|ii .^iny 
the lhu|)eier. Alllnaiyh I h.aid I 11 . ih >nlt,'n knew that Sh.ih 
Isin.ul had yiveii uvn [tin* kinydem of] M.i v.ir.i-un-\.ihr ti* the 
I'hiij)e](n . and w m m*! yomy lln ie in peison, he ( h.iid 1 llah 
Suit .1 11 ne \ erl In i< ss, h\ w,i v e| j i ■ t mu t im , si a \ < 1 1 and i n 'cii] uei t 
Kaishi. What haj 4 tene(l tit him has jimt Keen ineiit inmd. J.ini 
Key Siilt.in, Km hum Kh.m .ami >u \ un jnk Mdl.i n ad\ a need low at d.s 
Akhsi and Amlij.in, in oidm t<* ehe'*k tin' «lo\vnr,dl ol I'kara'1 ,in.t. 
d he Kli.in liad niaih* no [ti e|i;ira t i< uis in Amlij.in, wdieii news ( f 
tlmir a|)|)i o.'ieh ;i'a i\ ( d. hut In* tlmn ih'sj.ati’in d Siill.m Ali Mii/.i 
and d’ubia Nuwiyliut Alii/i to IM'm.ili. As the e.nstlM of K.is.Hi 
w'as not well toititied, thev(' men wa*nt .md imnle it strony. It 
was tlie tirst idaci* Avideh the I /hey Snlt.tns at ta'ki d, ,ind ihoN' 
induced it to strai 1 s. t )n learniny this news, the IMi.in sent all tlm 
(■a[)tains ot liis aimy to the Idlls ol Ka^aii, ho[iiny that althom^h 
they w'L'iT not strony (‘iiouyh to cause the I /hey to ti*ar ihem ' set 
the) miyht, at least, he .dih* io li.'uass tin ir il,ink's, and inlhet 'oim* 
diseomliiit ami aiiiioyanee oji them; .also that the fona* in K.is.m 
would therehy he somewhat encouiayi'd. 

A\ iieii this hndy Avas sent to Indp tin* Kas.iid, m wm <>1' 1 lie ovmit 
reaeln*d tin*, eais of Ah.i Kakr Wii/.i, wlio had just come fioin 
Khisliyh.'ir, wn'tli tln^ ju-ojeet <4* s* i/iny tlm kinydoin of Faryhana. 
Jfc liad taken possession ot .dl the count 1 v ah'>\ e Audi j.in, such as 


llu.S to t)i(‘r 11(1 (,t nun, ami a thini, w In I't in .irly .>,ix y< ar.sarc* w.mliiiy, \ i/ , fiom irJG 
to t in till se jK'iiod.s, it is innvlien* .•^uyyested that It'ilier \\:m coin'erm'd in 

jirocci dinyr, (it \viii(*Ii Ini Jiml to he a.^liaiin d, the e\idi neo of wliieh lie 

de.^iivd to oldih-i.'ite In tin- third jd.iee, it is netie(‘a))le Unit m eneh cjise where 
it yap o(*niirs, tim iiarnitive hreaks eiK siuMeidy 111 the irmhile <.f a seateiicc 
nr(*aimslain*e that points lalher to the aeeidelltal h.ss of eertam sheets of the 
iiiammcfipt, than to jircmedilafed de.'.fmelion, or a <le.>iyii to (>niit an\ p.irtienlar 
‘•y nts. d lie iiiaiit r, liewevt r, need liaidly he jnimm’d in (lelail here (Se<^ 
Ki.-'kine, di-'f., i , p. .»'Jl ; Ik S I’nole, f'n/. (,f (Vn/es of Sfi<i}i.'< uf I'lisia in Hrif. 
a/ns- , ISS/, pj) \\[\'., ^r^jq AKo, on the yeneial qne lion of Kaln r and Ismail, 
Howorth, 11 , ])j). 712 Id.) 

this name is veiy iineerlain It mav he rea<l ./fin/,/, and i»erhans in other 
w.'iys " ' ' 

■' 'I’h- 'I’nrki MS. lias to nifet the Tzhey face to fare. U 
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U/c‘li;\ii(l ' (Ixiltcr known ;ns I'/kainl), M/idii “ jjnd l ish, wLicli 
C()m[)ri.M3 flio ])(\sL parts of Far^'liaiia ; and lie now ' 0 x 1 liearin^ 
iliat tli('so IroopK liad left Andijan] niarebed towar<]s that place 
intendini^ to lay sic'i^o to it. [Il(‘ imagined that the fort of 
Andijan was a v(‘ry sti’ong and largo one, aiid tliat, without the 
necessary siege appliances, it eonld lajt he taken hy a t)arty of two 
or thre(i thousand assailants, diun'efore, he tirst got ready some 
engim.'s i , ladders, etc., .and then s(‘t oilt for And jan]. 

W'Ik'Ii iK'ws of tills was hroiight to the Klian, he and all his peojib^ 
wen' tilltd with tlie ntinost alarm. 

In tli<‘ nn inwliilo tlii' (V.heg Sultans had delivorc'd a simnl- 
taneoiis allt<k on llie foit of Kasan, had mad(‘. hreaelies on all 
sich's ami .ijiplii d the seal ng l.addeis. Sncli Avas tlie viohnua* ol 
their .as.sault (hat tliosi willim tlie to] t, giving np all hope of 
heing ahlo ti> di dond it. made tlndr cheapo hy Jie gateway on the 
sidr miioved tioiii tlio livor. \11 th-' 1 /lieg army liad dismonnted 
and th(d. ; tliey liad iiot thonglit of tli<' gairison Jaking 

lliglit, and liefoie thoy had time to get hack to tlieir hors(ss and 
aioiint, tin' fugitives had gone a great distance, lint those who 
lagg< d Ifehind tlu'V jmt to (h.'ath. together witli tin* [)eople of the 
hu t. “ 

TIk* garrison tliat hiul escaped from the fort, fell in with tliose 
cajitains who liad hi'cn si'iit to the hills of Kas/in to succour them, 
ddu'y now all went straight on, until they arrived at a spot within 
half a Jnr.s/iUt of Andij.in, where tliey found Ah;i iVikr ]\lir/.a 
('iieanijicd, with all his siege a]>pliances made ready ; for he had 
detoi mim'd to deliver an assault IVom all sides, early the next 
morning, d’his same night the .aimv arrival from Kasan. TOn 
the morrow tlie ('iiemy 1 adv.inced with the intention of storming 
th(5 fort, ([uite ignoiant of the fact that the Khan’s tioo})s had 
arriv(‘d. At eaily dawn, tlu' Kh.-in in person issued from the castle, 
and dri'w u}) his troo])s in order of battle. ^lir/.i Aba Kakr, on 
his side, brought forward his force ready to lay siege to tin' castle. 
The Opposing armies met at a place on the road called Tutluk ; both 
sides at one diew u[), and raising their battle-cries, began the 
struggle. It would tak(' too long to detail all the particulars of 
tills battle. Jn shor(, tin' standard of the Klnin was filled by tlio 
winds of victory and success, while the faces of his enemies were 
coverc'd with tin* dust of death and destruction. I’ln' victorious 

’ Or it liJJiy bi' read I rrhinhl. 

" Known nowadava as MiOi or dK'd. 

■* ddi(' Tnrki translalor revi'rsi's tlu' order nt the two piiragrai»hs which end at 
this jioint, and wliieh lagin with tlio 'words: When this body was sent. . . . 
Jh; introdneos his second i)aragrai)h with tin} following intcri)olation : “When 
Aha Bakr iNtir/ i In'ard tlie news of tlio Khan’s arrival in Andijan, and the storm¬ 
ing of Kas.in hy tlic llzhi'g Sultans, lu' <l('sirr<l to liiing witliin Ids power tho 
eoiinfry of faigbaiia, and h'ft Kashghar. . . 



1 he Kh'n's 7 (\’r A' A;n 7 /ii//. 

brer/t'S (»r (he Mi.iii llu' ('luMuy ( w lio in si i ciiyi li and 

nuinlt('is in il;IiI bo cointo nionnlains) likt^ ('liaH ]*ol<n’o lli<' 
wind- ddnis tin' arim' of Mir/;i liakr snfli'ri'd an ovorwliLdni- 

iny dc'foai. .Ml of tlio om'iiiy wlio wore taki'ii capti^(‘ by tlio 
(‘oiKpiri in^- army, woi(' broni;dit toy;i*tlior, and i lioordor was issin d 
{*or tliom to br jiut, to doatli in tln^ ]>ark 'Inrnh’i of Andijan. 
] Ia\ int;', ai fo]din<j:ly, mado Ibnn sit down in line's | iln^ \i(‘iors, 
lH'L;'an to kill tlu'in. At that nionn nl my nnob' [Say s id Mnlianiniad 
.Alir/i'i] plaoin^j; tlio kin't' ot‘ inloiT(‘S'-i(>n n])on tin' i;-iouml of m- 
tn'aty, said tu tho Klnin • “ Pi-ai^( and yiatitnde^ wo owo to (hmI 
for this victory, fa- it is thr kry l»y wliicli Jiiay be' ojx'ncd tin; 
whole' kin^'elean of KasliL;har. I ^ine-e'uls lioyo that K.mliuliar 
may fall into onr hands w i 1 b tin' saim* e^a^i*. Ibit lln-so ])i iseema s 
svhose' e'xc'ontion is |M‘rmitte'd bv , and is in a<‘<'« .nbe noe* with, 
tlio laws of r<dalia 1 i<'ll )iiii.:hiih-f ntlil.nin , aie* all native's o{ tbe' 
(.'oiintry [of K/isbgb.ir]. If _\<ai d<* ind. s|'a't‘ tln ni In K', it will be^ 
as if y<^u bad ooinniittcd a ycne'ial inas-n'M' in tliat pla'-e* iise'lf 
an ae^'t tliat svould, in tin' e nd, be; a e ausr of lopcntam o ami le-^i, 1, 
I te) yoursol f . If Ids Hi^lmoss tlio hbaii will tbryise' tlnse; nie-n, 
wbo yet remain, anel hand tln'in eivi'r to me' as my share' of llm 
speiil, his I'eiwarel in this \\ ui lei ami the' m'.\l will be' e'ldiam'cel liy 
sm*h an act of me'roy.’’ \\ In'ii tin- e'litroaty of my nnob' u'aolie d tb<' 
blessed oars of tin; Khan, lie* dre'w tin' lino »d’ foi'i^i\ e in ss wdtb 
tho pen e)f ])arde)n, iipem the' tablet eij' the' existi'iioos ed tbo.so 
})rise_)ne'rs. dims abemt dOiM) pe'isems woie' re'se in'd fiom ebatb. 
Then, laisin^* np tbe'ir bamls in prayi'r, tbe-y tilb'l tlie- air with 
acolamations of thanks<'-iviim*. 

This impeertant vie'bery oallse'e] tin; l /be'^* te> ke e'p til'' loot eif 1 * 0 - 
tloedion yet l(»n;;or within the skirl of liesitation. re'lbiwinL; ibir, 
event, news arrive'd of the- de-tbat v bi«'li Ilam/a Snlta a bail snlb're d 
from Ik'ibar IVidishali, and e)f bis elcat li, by tin' Knipeioi's e.reb'i-, aftei- 
the; battle j wbie'h lias be'e'ii me'nti<»m-el . A slnert time' alb rwaids, 
iiitelli^'e'Tice was I’l'oeivod e)f tin' Kmpe'ior's inare'b e»n Samaikaml 
ami bis ree-i.'[)tioii by its inhabitants; aho that the; IbboLi’, svbo 
were in tin; city, bad take'ii tli^lit and iln're'toi'o we-n' unable to 
sni'renind him. Afte*!-tln'sn oecurrenee'S, tJn' Km[a'lor ami lln* Ish.in 
re'i;L;mMl absolute; in Samarkaml and .\nelij/en, iI'Sjx'etivedy. Sbab 
Ismail rotnrneel te; Jrfik. d’he; Kmpe'ior L;av(' IMibiil anel (Iba/nin 
to bis yeeiinge'L- breitbor, Snlt.in Nasir AIir/;i. ddn; I'/.be'L:- all 
eollected to<j;<‘ther in Tnrkistan. Tin; lest of tin; e've'iits that, 
eiisne'il will, please (lod, be reconnteel Ixdow ’ how, for e'xamph', 
the Khan anel Sultan KhaJil Siiltiin eann', one' afte'i* the eitbe'r, to 
Amlijan. Snltein Khalil Snltaii le;ft one sem, wdio was still at tin' 
breast, nannel Baba Sultan; and tlie wife; eif' the' Khan, whei lias 

’ The Turki INIS, inle'i jxelaie heu': It lues be‘< ii me'ntioiie el above' that Sultan 
Klialil Sultan was put tee de-atli, at Aklni, hy Juni Be'ti; Sultan —lb 
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Account of Mirzd Abd Baku. 

l)(‘(;n innitioiK'd }il)()V(‘, was witli child, ai fclic iinic'- wlicii the Kh.ln 
was put to fli<j;lit hy Ivhwaja Ali J^aluidni* tlio I'zhc^d she tell into 
l,he hands of tin; Vzhe^jj, and attor a short time was d(divered of a 
son. TIk; Khan ariived in Kahnl at the sain * nionient as this 
in‘ws.^ Tin; l,iinp(n*or said to the Khan: “As your illustrious 
name is Said, itr would he very suitable to call him [tlio ehildl 
Abdur IhishidA and the Khan decided upon that name. ]h)th 
[th(‘se Khan/.'lda], llaba Sultan, son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, and 
Abdur Kashid Klnin, son of Sultan Said Khan, were taken in 
charge by Tutuk Klianim, dau^ht(;r of Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
wlio, at tin; destruction of Tiishkand, had been captured by Jani 
Hey Snltan, as has b(;en mentioned. AVhen the Khan yained Ids 
victory at t]i (3 batthM)f Tutluk, and drove tlie (Izbey out of the 
country of Karyliaii.a, tlu'sc two Sultars wer(3 brought to liim. 1 
shall speak ot‘tla'in hercal’tcr. 

Ilaviny reai'hed th(‘ slor\ of what passed eetween the Kh.iiiand 
Alir/a Ah.i H:iki', my history ^\ould not he complet(‘ without a 
brict account of the Mirza’s career. 


(dlAHTKli XXVll. 

•^lioiir ACCOUNT OF UlltZA ASA UAKF. 

Auin S^^'iIl) AiJ, my yreat-yrandfatlu*!* [.saVaia- jodd whose 
liistory will, (Jod willing, be told in the First Hart, had two sons: 
Saiiiz ALirz.l, wdiose mother w'as of the line of the Jawis Amirs, 
and Muhammad l[ai*lar Mirza, my grandfather, wdioso fortunate 
and blessed name ha.s devolvx'd upon me. ITis mother Avas an 
aunt 'i(t))L7)ui] of Sultan Vunus Khan. On the death of the great 
Amir Sayyid Ali, his elder son, Saiiiz Alirza, according to the 
ancient Aloghnl custom, succeeded to his fathers throne. Afl(‘r 
sevmi years, ho went to join his father in the next Avorld, leaving 
two sons, the first Aba Bakr Alirz.t and the second Omar Alir/a. 
The mother of these children Avas married [afterwards 1 to 
Alnhammad Haidar Alirza, in conformity with the Aloghul custom 
of Y(nij(dilid I'V her, Atuhammad Haidar Alirza als(3 had two 

’ Tlii-m appears to bo some iiiislako boro, as Khwsi ja AH liabachir can hardly 
have been an Uzbog. The dAirki IMS. soenis to road : “ At the time wlam 
Kliwaja Ali Ikdiadur was taking the Khan from the Uzbeg/’ 

- Tlio Turki V( r>i()n ib: 'J'lu* Khan w.i.s in l\abnl when this nows reached 
him. Hi. 

^ Yaiujit means “aunt by marriage,” or “wife of an i‘l(it*r brother;” the 
custom being, apparently, that a younger bndher should take to wife the widow 
of Ids elder brother. 
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iis; tlioliisf ^va^ my latlu'r .Aluliammad Husain ami tlio 

srcmid ]iiy umlf' Sayvid ^luliammad Mii/a. Aftm- 11 h‘ dralh of 
S;ini/ Mil/a, tlio L;oVi 1 nmriit. ol all tlu‘ districts ot l\asliij;*liar 
d('v<)lv('d u[)oii iMuliaiimiad Haidar Mii/.i, who for a jx'iiod (d’ 
twriit\-lour Mans iiih'd with prrfcct jiistici* ami imjxiriiality. 
He was a jirosjaious man, for he liad inluiited l;i eat, i iehes ; lu' 
a]wa^’s ualisi'd lii^ disiies, ami »‘\amined into details; [In' ('\- 
|U'iiemad notilalsia* tionhh's]. Hut those }oun;j;mcn iuwhos(‘ 
eondnet, iiidieatioi.s of hra\eiy and intellic^em e wcic Iraca ahlc, hci 
failed to ('iieonra^e. .Most ot' those <'\])r i ieiieed and w isc' imni whom 
Amir SavA'id Ali lia<] i^atheiaal I’onml liim, dnrin|L; a s[»ae(' of 
eiL;lit3* yiaii s, liad died hy the end of Mnliammad Haidar Mii/.i’s 
life, c r if they wi m^ not artnally <lead, ths'y were, only d(ciepit, 
ohl JiK'H s/in il, Ii-i - thi ni , wliosi' hands and mtelleels wmi* m* lonym’ 
c‘a]taltle of ^nidiny or eontiolliny. d’lieii- s.nis [had deNidoped 
into iiieajrihh' yonny men] pnite nn\\<»itli\ of llieir paieiits. At 
this time, i\lir/.i Ah.i Hakr was ahoiit t\\('nty yeais of ai;e, and 
was in tlic service (d’ liis iniardian ahtri mi'a’ili nmd(' [Sa\yid 
Mnliammad iMir/.i], H(‘mixial and assoeiati'd, in the most tiiemlly 
w'ay, witli the piim.a's and yontlis (d’ tlie eoiiid , wliile tli(*y, for 
their part, from (xpiality of ai;«‘ and t'lom fellow^ sm viia', Ix'eanu* 
very devotial to him. Mir/a Ah.'i Ihikr w'as so opmi handl'd and 
;j,enerons, that in a lew days In* disti ilmti’d all his ])rop(*i ty and 
honsehohl ])oss( ssions, as if they w'ere )dnn<h'r IxtfhiroJ natlhid 
()iu' day, one of his followers, ]n‘arin^ ot'some spoil, eaim,* in _L;ieat 
haste, hilt toiiiid e\'ei'ythini;' ^om*, and that otln is had ali'eady 
exhausted tlni booty. So In^ came ami laid hohl <d' tin- skirt 
<d’ ]Mii/,i Al;i Ikiki’, who was stamlin;.;* at the door (d* his own 
hou^Cj sayiniL;': ‘‘Althoui;!! 1 havi* eoim* the last [and am dis- 
ap])ointed <d' booty], n(.*veidheless I have found a <;ood pl(‘dL;'*- 
[which I will not <;ive n]i until a laiisom is jiaid]." At thesis 
wau'ds iMii/a Aba Ikikr lau;j;hed, and bought himself five fioni 
the man witli a laree sum. Jn a wm-d, his Hla'iality wans so 
unbounded, that all men flocked to him. 

At this period lie went to .\ksu and i\Io;^liulistan, and paid Ids 
respects to Dust ^luhammad Khan, son of Isan Jbi^ha Klniii. 
Dust 31uhaminad Klian treated him with lionour, and after ;^ivin^ 
liim his own sister in marriage, allowmd him to depart. It woiibl 
takr; too long to tell this story, ami tlie details would carry us too 
lar afield. In sliort, he managed, by om* means or another, to 
reduce Yarkand, whieli is one of the most renowned citii's of the 
]»rovince of Kashghar, and is distant four days’ jor»iney from the 
town of that name. To-day Yarkand is tin' ca]>ital of Kashghar. 

lie had collected d(j()0 men in his following, who had to oj)])(»so 
A\hen his tioojis r<*a<*hed that district, he ojienly sounded 
the dium of ascendency, and rang the 1 ells of independence. 
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jNfuliaiiiniad ITaidar ]\[irza went out to moot liiin with an army of 
infantry and cavalry, Lnt Ik; was dolcatcd and fled. 11(3 
sonojil la'tu^o witli Vnnns Klian, wlio was liis cousin. Tiio Khan 
also un<lorvalu('d the str(;n;i;tli of Mii/a Afa liakr, and did not 
take liis wliol(! army, lie came ai^ainst liim \vitli .‘>0,000 arjjicd 
]iien. Mulianimad Haidar Mir/a a^^ain mad».‘ r(Mdy liis forc( 3 s, as 
host ho could, and sid. out [with Yunus Kh.in], This 1 imo, also, 
[Mir/.'i Aha Hakr] sallicil forth from tho L^atos ol' th(3 citadel of 
Yai’kand with 0000 chosem men, and defeated and scattered tlieso 
two armies; and Yhinus Khan and Muhammad Jfaidar Mirza both 
retired, ciestfilhm, to Kashe;har. Tin; Khan jiassed into ]\roghul- 
istan, and in the following yisir returmal with tin; w hoh; of his 
troo[)s. On this occasion, ^lir/a Aha ]>akr had made; fuller and 
hotter j)rrpai'atinns. 1T<‘ strenotliomxl his cavaliy kiy emhodyin^ 
Avith it li^hlly-ariiK'daicheis on foot, as he had done on t\vo former 
oc(3asions, and cipi 3 ;aii;ed in such a hatth‘ [as the toneme of tin; reed 
is inca])ahl(‘of descrihing]. ITis imm then a;.yain became hold, and 
showed inon* steadiness [and conra,y'r] than ever, so tliat they 
easily ]int to rout that numerous army; and tho Jvhan, with 
Muhammad Ilaiilar .Mir/;i, retuiaied once moi(% defeated, to Kash- 
^har. l>ut this tinn; it he(;aiue impossihle for Muhammad Haidar 
Mir/a to remain in K;ish< 3 ;har, so takiinj; Ids household with him, 
and accompjiided by \hinus Khan, In* went to Aksn. Meanwhile 
Alir/.i Ah;i r>akr e;ained com|det(‘ domination over the Avhole of 
Ihc kini»;d(»m of K;is]ic;har. After this. In' put out the iwes of his 
full i y/e/.’ zado' brother Omar iMii'/.i, and then haidshed him from 
his t(‘rritories. Omar ]\Iir/.i went ami lived in Samarkand. ySuh- 
se<|ucntlyi \vh('n [Snlhin Sai<l] Khan took ^ aidcand and K,ish;j;'har, 
Omar i\Iir/.i returned to Kaslnj;har, wheie the Khan paid him 
unl)oundc<l Injnonr and attention, until his death. 

ddic aiVairs of Muhammad llaida ^Mir/a and (d" Chinns Kh.in will 
Ik; relatcid in the First Fart; the (dijeet id' this chapter is to give a 
hri(d’account of .Alir/ii Al);i Hakr. 

For forty-eii^ht yt'ars he remained liindy established and suc¬ 
cessful in K.i^lij^har, exereisine; alwa\s absolute authority [ixtild]. 
During this period | he was attacked] on one other ^ occasion, when 
Sult.an Ahmad Khan, son of Sultan Yunus Khan (and known 
as Alaeha Khan), in tho course of the year !)0d, came against 
Kashghar. Ibit his army likewise Avas put to rout, as wall be 
mentioned in the First Fart. 

After the almve mentioned vudory OAmr Sult.an Ahmad Khan, 
IMirz.a Aba Bakr ])egan to extend his com[uests on all side*!. In 
tlio first place, he sent an army into Tibet. It gained glorious 
victories, subdued most of the districts of Tibet as far as tho 

* I a tho Turki is inserted : encouraged by their two former successes.—R. 

“ Tlic Turki MS. has : a third time.—R.* 
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liors of Kasliinlr, and (‘arriod sucli desolation [zaJncn] into 
those countries, that nolxxly was left to withstiind him. He next 
sent armies in llni diree.lion of Halur, wliicli i;*ained decasivo 
vietoiies and can ied otV nntohl booty. After this, he sent a force 
into r)adakhs]ian, where In’: subdued most of the Ha/ara of lladaldi- 
sli.in. At tlie tim(‘ wlnm Slnihi hoy; Klian was making tin* wlioh^ 
woild tremble, Miiv/i Aha liakv despatched an army to Amlijan 
and riHliieed Jjini Ik'g Khan to great straits. He took ( sh, Madii 
and I’/kaiid from tin* H/beg, and Je<luc<'d tlm wlioie oi Aloghnl 
istaii to sucli a condition, tliat not a singh' iMoghnl was abl(‘ to 
remain in the country,’ as alnxidy mentionod in the history ot tlie 
Klian. The reason of tlieir i th(‘ Mogdiulsi passing into Andijan 
lias lieen explaineil. All the Moghuls who were in '^Ioglluli^tan 
til'd in dilVereiit directions before tin' prowess of his army. I'iVeti 
th(‘ Kiighi/, who an' the ravening lions - of iMoghiilistan, were 
no longer able to stay tliere, hut had to join Mansur I\ha!i in 
(dijilish. Afti'i' the death of Aliinad Kh.in, and the ariival ot 
Sultan iMaliniud Khan in iMoghulistan, ^Iir/;i Ab.i llakr wa'iit to 
Aksu, w'hieh he sei/i'd, together with Heh,’ and can ic'd oil all the 
people from tlu' neighbourhooil of the latter place'. H«' also h'ft a 
garrison in tlie fort cjt 1 ch. My objc'C't in relating the prowa-ss 
and vtdour of Mir/a Aha llakr, and the e xtent ot his conepu'sts, 
is to show' wliat a great warrior Sultan Said Khan w'as, to have 
defeated such a man, as he did, at the battle ot Tntluk. 


CHArTEII XXYTir. 

THK KVIL DEKDS AND WICKKI) WAYS OF MIKZA ABA ItAKlF 

Onf of the (ddigations L have imposed on myself in writing this 
Epitome [iindi’/tfositr] is, that what I have heard from other people 
and on good authority, 1 would brietly rc'hearse, wdien it was of 
importance; but what 1 have not witnessed myself, J would not 
dwell on too long, for fear of cxaggeiation, which I desire to avoid. 
Eut wdiat I have witnes.sed or taken part in, that 1 have written 
as personal expcriencje. I have divided the strange; life, the C3vil 
deeds, and the deprav'ed conduct of .Mirza Alia Eakr into three 
sections. Firstly, what I have lieard from others and from trust- 

^ The Turki adds: there was nothing left for them but to go to Andijan, 
prepare<l to die.—R. 

“ Shir-i-hinha. Lit.: lions of the forest.—R. 

^ The place now known as Udi Turfun. 
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woi l.liy reports : tin's I liavo stated briefly ; secondly, what I have 
inyseir sec'ii or li(‘ard | directly], but wliich 1 could not bring 
myself to relate; and tliinlly, wliat ! have inysedf witnesseil, and 
have wi itten down in this Mpitoino. lint this is only as one in a 
thousand ineidemts a litth* enit of inany-'-a long story cut short. 

II(‘av(*n forbid tliat any read<M* of these; [)ages should accuse me 
of exagg('i*ation ea* of slamho*. If 1 had deemed it permissible to 
d('})ass tlie limils ^of trnlh in any way, 1 should not have said 
any tiling about ^Tir/a Aba l>akr, for In; was my uncle. But if I 
were to omit his history, all other facts connecttal with him would 
b(' obscuie and iiieomprehensible. It is my duty both to shun 
exaggeration and to avoid omissions. The' truth is that for 
mor(‘than forty y(‘ars .Mir/a Aba Bakr ruled su})rcme. Towards 
the t'lid of his life, the spirit of tyranny so mastered his nature, 
thal. if an olTeina; was committed against him, though the offender 
might not h(; liable to any S'‘ntenc(‘ according to the law, yet his 
(;vil heart was not satisfied with killing him emee, but desired the 
(h'ath of the sinless sinner, a thousand times over. 

If any one had, in the slightest degree, oppos('d him, and he 
only lieard of it ten years after, he w’as sure to punish, not only 
the offender, Imt likcwds<‘ Ids children, relations, connections, and 
d(*pcn(lants. On this account, his subjects grew so submissive to 
his government, that nobody dared dream of acting contrary to 
bis orders. When he bad brought his authority to the point of 
eoinplete supremacy in all things, he made such a collection of 
wa'altli, in tn'asnro, property, mules ami cattle, as surpasses all 
reckoning. 

lie used to set culprits to work, involving difiiculty which was 
])ropovlionato to the gravity of their otlencc; he arranged for the 
separate employment of men and Avomen, but ho got some Avork 
out of everybody. [For instance] he ordered the old cities [knoAvii 
as] l\azik‘ to be excavated by these [prisoners], and the earth dug 
from them to be Avashed. If there were anything big, they Avould 
come upon it in digging, Avliile anything small [such as gems] 
they Avould lind Avheu they Avashed [the earth]. In this way, 
innumerable treasures in precious stones, gold and silver, Avere 
discovered. I have heard some of bis contidants say that a 

* The word Kdzik has proved somewhat ot' a puzzle, and I am not quite 
satisfied that the author’s meauing is correctly rendered, either in this passage or 
in those immediately below, Avhore the word is used. In all it occurs five times; 
hut the texts are so obscure that, in some places, it may be read as the name of 
a person, rather than that of ruined towns, generally. Mr. Koss informs me that 
there is a verb KdzmaJc^ in Turki, meaning “ to make excavations, or excavating,” 
while Kdzik signifies, literally, “a spade.” But from the context it appears 
rather that Kdzik stands for excavationsj and has been applied, in a general way, 
to the sites of ruined towns, or those buried in the sands, where probably the 
inhabitants were in the habit of digging for treasures. In that case it would be 
used like “ the mines,” “ the road.s,” etc. Still, it is a word that does not appear 
in any book relating to Eastern Turkistan and the buried cities, so far as I am 
aware; and I am not acquainted with it from local experience. 
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('asiiro was fi)nii{l in tlie citadel of Kliotan.’ There were iwonty- 
seven jars | ofsiieli a siz(' tliai a man, with a (jiiivor on, could 

i^et inside Ihetn, witliout stooj)ing or l)endin^ [and witliont touching 
it on any side]. Inside eacli of these jars was a eo])per ewer 
[aftabo-l-mis l. One of these ewers fell into niy possession. It is 
a sort of flask [sKrohl] with a lonj:; narrow lUK^k, to which is fixed 
a rough iron liandle. In tln^ centre of the I'Wi'r is a (;opper spoilt, 
tlie nose of whicli is on a level with [^bitrafKtr] the nioiitli of the 
ewer. The height of it is, at a guess, over one .and a half (ja::r 
When filled with water, two persons had great difficulty in lifting 
it, and they could not carry it from one pla(;o to another. fiiside 
each of the jars was placed one of tlicsc* (‘Wers, filled witli gold 
dust, and outside [tlie ewers] the space was filled with halish of 
silver. In historical works, su<*h as the dahan-Kushni^ the 
nt-Tavarikli, and others, a Jjalis/i is thus described : “ A ImliAi is 
oOO miilikal [of silver], made into a long brick with a d('[)ression 
in the middle. ’ ^ I had ! at that time) only heard the nam(‘ [and 

^ The Tnrk'i translator chanires Khotan into “ the old city of Yarkand,” and 
very possibly he may have ma«h' the alb'ratton with some reason—perhaps in 
acconiance with l(X*al traditions, with which he may have hc(*n ac<pmint(Ml. 
ISlauy stories, it may he rcimirkcd, are current in the country, to this day, con¬ 
cerning Abii Ifakr and his treasures. 

2 See note, p. 08 . The <j<n as used by Jlaber, W’us estimated by Erskinc, from 
a variety of considerations, to ])o a little over two English feet. JIo con¬ 
cludes his remarks on the subject as follows : “ A f.iir allow'ance for tlic pace, or 
j/az, of Baber would thus be thirty imdies, which applies to liis regular tnndh or 
surveying cord. But as the regulated ineas\nes were larger than the ordinary 
ones, wo may perhaps assume two feet, or little more, as an average popular gaz ” 
A great variety of <jaz are in use in Imba and Central Asia, and just as tlic 
measure varies in dilVerent localities, it lias jaobably also changed in value at 
different periods, fn estimatiug Mirza Haidar’s gaz^ it will perhaps be best 
always to assume that of Baber, si'eing tliat it bidongcd to the same regions and 
the same period. Baber, however, was fairly accurate in such matters as 
measurements, etc., but this cannot always Imj said of ^lirza Haidar. 

^ The author is obviously alluding to the Chinese ingots of silver, called 
Yuan-pao, which appear to have been very generally known, down to the seven¬ 
teen tli century, as hdlishy balisht^ etc., among European, as W( 11 as Asiatic, writers. 
Sir H. Yule lias an interesting di.sscrtation on tlie subject in bis 
(i., pp. 115 ffrqq.}, from wliicli it maybe gathered tliut tlio true meiiniugaud origin 
of the word is uncertain. The value of the hdJish, as a uieasuro of money, is also 
very uncerhiin, and appears to have varied at dilferent periods; while there were 
hdlinh of gold and of paper, as well us of silver. The Tiirki dictionary stati's the 
weight of the hdlish at H miskdl and 2 ddnak. But it is to the silver hdlli^h of 
500 mitikdU weight that our author alludes. The actual w’eight of the mi»k(d, 
like tliat of most Asiatic measures, may be variable, but IMr. li. S. I’oolc (Coinn 
of the Shahs of Persia^ 1887) states it, for numismatic purposes, at 71’18 grains. 
At this rate the hdlish would have weighed 74T oz. troy As a rule, the moileru 
Chinese Yuan-pao is made to weigh about 50 to 55 Jiang (or tavls), and the* 
standard Hang is erpial to 570'84 grains. Thus, if taken at 500 mishdU, the 
Jtdlish would have weighed about 01^ Hang, which is perliaps nearly correct, for 
at the period in question it may have beeii heavier than in modern times. The 
Yuan-pao (or “shoe of sycee ” us it is usually called in the ports of (diina) is made 
somewhat in the shape of a shoe, or a shallow boat, and this is what Mirza 
Haidor means by describing a depres.sion in the middle. In Eastern Turkistaii 
it is colled nowadays Kurus— & Turki word, tlie derivation of which I am ignorant 
of—and YdmJm, which is, of course, only a corruption of iho Chinese Yuan-pao, 
Its value, in exchange with India, is usually about 165 or 170 rupees. (See also 
Yule’s Glossary^ under “ Shoe ” and “ Tacl.”) 
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had never seen one myself, but had read the description in these 
books]. These halisli had been placed outside the ewers, but inside 
the jars. Many of them were brought, just as they wore, to the 
treasury, which fell into the hands of the Khnn’s army [when 
Sultan Said Khan conquered Yarkand]. 1 myself possessed some 
of them. Thus [subsequently] I saw the hdlish [and found them 
correspond to the description 1 had seen in books]. 

One of the most singular things that I heard from those who 
had worked at th(i Kazik v.'as this: In (jvery one of the ewers was 
a letter written in Turki, wliicli read: [“'J1iis treasure was pre- 
pared for the expenses of the ceremony of circumcision of the son 
of the Khatun called Khamar.”] But no one could discover who 
this Khaniar Kliatun was, nor when she had lived, nor how. IIow 
strange that in spite of witnessing such examples, man is not 
restrained in his lusts, desires, and vain fancies! 

After the discovery of this treasure, Mirza Aba Bakr urged 
forward the men employed at the Kazik, to work with greater 
diligence and care than before, and several other treasures were 
brought to light in the old cities of Kashghar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan. The mode of operations at the Kazik was as follows: 
eighteen or twenty prisoners, more or less, were secured together 
by a chain running from one to the other, at their backs, through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each. In their bands they 
carried spades [hiland].'^ They laboured both summer and winter. 
[During the day they worked] and at night they were put into a 
prison. If the prisoner’s oftbnee was very grave, neither friends, 
relations, nor strangers wore allowed to speak to him or give him 
anything. So that not even one of the same gang [chain] as him¬ 
self was able to tell him a story. There was an overseer to every 
gang, and over every eighteen of the overseers was another person, 
and there was one man at the head of the whole of the K/izik. If any 
one of these overseers, whether superior or inferior, in the slightest 
degree neglected his duty with regard to the convicts, as in 
flogging, commanding, urging them on, or throwing them into 
prison, and the like, ho was himself consigned to a gang of con¬ 
victs. Moreover, such was the strictness of discipline, that the 
overseers never dared to show any leniency. In fact, they could 
never speak a word, except officially. 

Those who were confined for lesser offences, were allowed to see 
a relation or friend once a week ; and in like manner, there were 
many different gradations for individual cases, from which [favours], 
however, not the slightest deviation, in the way of enhancement, 
could bo made, without authorisation. [Separate] work was found 
for the men and the women. The above is only one example, out 

* Kaland may mean a shovel or spade or pick-axe. Tlje Tnrki MS 
Kalman which signifies a spade. Vambery has : pelle, beche.—R. 
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of many, of Mirza Aba ]^akr\s cruelties. Many more instances 
might 1)0 mentioned, but they would disgust the reader, and the 
mind shrinks from narrating them. 

It has boon related above, that Shah Begum, JMilir Nigar 
Khanini, my brother Muhammad Shah, and the maternal sister of 
ni}' father (wlio was the full sister of Mirza Aba Bakr), wlien they 
were coming from Kabul, on their way to Badakhshan, were 
captured by the army of Mirza Aba Bakr. The Mirza brought 
them to Kashghar. Ilis sister, Khan Sultan Sulhinim, was a 
very pious woman, and had spent all her life in acts of religious 
devotion. For a long time he allowed her no food but wine, and 
when she was brought to the point of death by hunger and thirst, 
she was made by force to drink some of that [wine], so that she 
died in tortuie and suifcring, all the same.^ 

Ho kept my brother, Muhammad Shah, up till the age of fifteen 
years among his eunuchs [glmldmd-aJchta], When [my brother] 
reached this ago [the Mirza] ordered a roasting-spit to bo thrust 
into his stomach, then to be driven through with a hammer, so as 
to come out at his back, and impale him against a wall; thus 
nailed to the wall, he was left [to die in agony]. From these 
examples, one may judge of his treatment of his nephews and nieces, 
and of those two noble women, the Begum and the Khanim. On 
consideration, I have decided to withhold my pen from further 
details, for I do not wish the hononrahle mind of the reader of 
tliis E])itome to be clouded by the darkness of that black nature *, 
I will therefore not detain him longer on this subject. 

In spite of all these [barbarities] Mirza Aba Bakr affected great 
piety, and was given over to good works, charity, and almsgiving 
to such an extent, that he never rested from these matters; wliile 
31ullas and doctors of the law were continually in his assoinblies. 
In all his affairs and actions he relied upon a fatwd ; ho even [)ro- 
cured fatwd for the most atrocious of his deeds.'-^ If the I llama 
granted the fatwd^ well and good; if they refused it, ho would 
accuse the Mufti, find him guilty and sentence him to death, but 
would pretend to show him mercy, saying; “ Ho ought, according 
to the law, to die, but owing to my regard for him, I will remit 
the sentence of death, and will give him some work to do instead.” 
But the work he gave him was far worse than death. Among the 
fatwd he demanded were the two following. 

* In the Turki we find: Mirza Aba Bakr practised such cruelty towards his sister, 
tliat for some time he refused her all food, and gave her nothing but wine in place 
of water; and that wretched woman was, at length, driven to drink one or two 
drops of the wine to quencli her thirst.—R. 

* In place of this passage the Turki MS. reads : Until the Ulama had granted 
a fatwd^ he had no nght to do anything; and in order to legalise and justify his 
most hideous and abominable undertakings, he would ask for a/ato/, and would 
thus show that his action was in accordance with the Holy Law.—R. 
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If Auir attack Zaid with the intention of killing him, Zaid does 
all he can against Amr in self-defence, and according to the law is 
justified.^ 

Again, if Khalid ho one who excites sedition and carries his 
evil intentions to another kingdom, in order to stir up rebellion in 
his own, the governor of his own country does all he can to 
prevent Khalid from going to another country, lest he may become 
a source of distress to his own people; and in so doing is justified 
by the law. 

On the strength of these two falwd, Mirza Aba Bakr put to 
death 3000 of the men of Jagirak, Uzkand, and Madu, who had 
designs upon his life. And he cut off the feet of several thousands 
of others, with the excuse that: “ if these men run away to another 
country, they will stir up revolt [against me]; in this manner I 
will keep them within my own kingdom, that they may not 
escaj)e.’* Such were his acts of cruelty. [In this book] there is 
no place for a further record of them. Haply they are contained 
ill the book of the Most Merciful of Scribes. On this account, I 
will now close the description of these repulsive matters. 

Tlio rest of Mirza Aba Bakr’s reign will be related presently. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 

Ur.Ain UTJ.All KUAN MAllCHKS FROM TURKISTAN AGAINST ROKHxUlA. IS 
MKT AT KUn MALIK iiV RARAR rADlSHAlI. A RATTLK TAKF.S PLACK, 
IN WJIJCIl TIIK LATTER JS DEFEATED. EVENTS THAT ENSUED. 

When the Emperor, in Rajab of the year 917,^ mounted the throne 
of Samarkand, as has been stated above, the learned men and 
nobles of ?.Iavara-un-Xahr were indignant at his attachment to 
Shah Ismail and at his adoption of the Turkoman style of dress. 
When that winter had passed and spring had set in (the plentiful 
drops of her rain having clothed the earth in green raiment) the 
IJzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main body marched 
against Tashkand, while Ubaid Ullah went to Bokhara by way of 
A^ati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tashkand had been fortified by 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, [the Emperor] sent him some rein- 

^ In Arabic grammars Amr and Zaid are generally taken in examples of rules 
of syntax, and correspond, in sort, to A. and B. in English, or Cuius and Balbus 
in Latin.—11. 

2 Khalid is, I suppose, the typical name for a general, after the famous early 
Muhammadan conqueror.—R. 

® October, 1611. 
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forceiiunts, niuler tlio (‘niiini;iinl oi' siu-li men jis Amir Dust ^7^Kir, 
.Siilt<in 3IuI]aiiiina(l Dnladi/ and nthors, whilo ho himself [the 
Emperor i iidvuiicoil (HI llokhnni Wlioti ho iir;nv<l the town, news 
of his uppronch rc.'ichiul llmitl ( Ihih Khan, who fhenomin^ 
iihiiwod] immediately drew his hridle ami ivtiirnnl along* the road 
hv which he had just cowo. The Enij)cror imrsiiod him, overtook 
him at Kill ^falik, and compelled iiim in jvtivaf. Thahl UJlnh 
Khan had men with him, while tJi(‘ Km])er()r had 40,000.-’ 

rhaid Uiiali Kli.in having ref»eatcd to the end of the V(u\se: “ And 
how often lias not a small force defeated a largt‘ one, b}’ tlie per¬ 
mission of God?” ffaced 11h‘ Kmperor], and a fierce battle began 
to rage. God, the most Idgh, has sliown to the ])eo])les ot tin? 
earth, and especially to kings and rnh rs, that no boast is to be 
made of, no reliancf' to 1)0 placed in, tlie niimbcrs of an army nor 
their equipment; for Tie in Ifis might gives victory to wliomsoever 
He will. 

Thus Ubaid Ullah Khan, with dOOO sliattered [ri/d/fu j men, wlio 
eight months previously liad retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and 
mounted on fine liorses This event occurred in Safar 

of the year 918.** The Emperor had reigned eight montlis in 
Samarkand. 

When the Emperor returned to Samarkand, he was unable 
to get a firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so bidding 
farewell to the sovereignty of Samarkand, he ha8teiu‘d to Hisar. 

He sent one ambassfidor after another to Shah Ismail, to inform 
him of what had parsed, and to beg for succour. Shah Ismail 
granted his request, and sent Mir Najm, his commander-in-chief,•’ 
with GO,000 men, to his aid. Thus at the beginning of the winter 
succeeding that spring, [the allies] once more marched against tln^ 
Uzbeg. On reaching Karshi, they found that Shaikham Mirza, 
the uncle of Ubaid Ullah Khan, had strengthened the fort of 
Karshi. They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, which 
they quickly reduced. Then they ])ut to death Shaikham Mirza, 
and massacred the whole of the people of tlie fort, killing both 
high and low—the sucklings and the decrepit. 

Of the Uzbeg Sultans, each one had fortified himself in his own 

* For Bulddi the Turk! has KutdrWt. —K. 

^ The Turki version of this passage is: Ubaid Ullah Khan saw that no escape 
was possible, and that he must perforce remain and give buttle to Baber Padishah, 
altliough he had only 3,000 men to the Em|)eror’8 40,000. —It. 

^ Tupchdk is an Eastern Turki word meaning “ a fine horse,” though Dr. Bel lew 
says it signifies “roadster,” and that it is used in distinction to drghumdk or 
“ thorough-bred.” {Yarkand Report, p. 70.) Baber constantly uses the word in 
his Memoirs, and implies a superior animal and a riding liorse. 

^ April—May, 1.512 a.d. 

* Mir Najm, soinetimes called Najm Sdni, or the “ Second Star,” was, according 
to Howorth, minister of finance to Shah Ismail. His real name wa.s Yar 
Muhammad, (ii., p. 712.) 
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castle. Thus Jaiii Beg Sultan liad stood on the defensive in the 
fort of Ghajdavan. When the Turkomans had finished with 
Karshi, they asked the Emperor about the condition of all the 
fortified cities of Mavara-un-Nahr, and he described them one by 
one. It appeared that the easiest of all to take was that of Ghaj¬ 
davan ; towards it, therefore, they marched. The IJ/.beg Sultans 
heard of their coming, and entered the fort on the same night that 
the Turkomans and the Emperor, who were encamped before the 
place, were busy preparing their siege implements. At dawn they 
arranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and stood facing 
[the enemy]. On tlie other side, too, preparations were made for a 
fight.^ Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the field 
of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from every corner, so that very soon the claws of 
Islam twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory 
declared for tlie true faith. The victorious bieezes of Islam over¬ 
turned tlie banners of tlie schismatics. [The Turkomans] were so 
completely routed, that most of them perished on the field ; all the 
rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi, were now sown 
up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent ]\lir Najm 
and all the Turkoman Amirs to hell. The Emperor retired, 
broken and crestfallen, to Ilisar. 

And now a difference arose between the Emperor and those 
Moghul Amirs who, when the Khan went [to Andijan], had stayed 
behind and entered the Emperor’s service. To make a long story 
short, one night, Ayub Begjik, Mir Muhammad, Yadgar ]\[irza and 
Nazar Mirza, in company with the rest of the Moghuls, fell upon 
the Emperor so unexpectedly that he was with difficulty able to 
escape, naked, into the cuNtle of Ilisar; while [the conspirators] 
liaving plundered all they could find outside [the fort], marched 
away towards the mountains of Karjitigin. The Emperor was 
powerless to oppose them : having left several of his trusted Amirs 
to detend the castle of Ilisar, ho himself proceeded to Kunduz. 
’The whole province of Ilisar, except the fort, fell into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Moghuls have a proverb which runs : when 
a place is left unoccupied, the pigs will mount to the t(‘p of the 
liillock.’^ . . . They withdrew the hand of tyranny and oppression 
from tlie sleeve of violence and enmity, and seized upon the 
households, families, possessions and cattle of all the people. One 
of the most distinguished of those Moghuls, who was in my 
service [at one time], used to relate : “ They once [by way of 
paying iiiy allowance] gave me an assignment [6ard<] for obtaining 
provisions, which was addressed to one of the inferior officials 

‘ Tlie Turki says : The Emperor and the Turkomans advanced.—11. 

“ This saying is followed by a line containing a coarse pun, which is untrans¬ 
latable.—li. 
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at Vakhsh. I alighted at his house and showed 1dm my assign¬ 
ment. He pondered for a while ; then he came out and displayed 
before my view about 200 horses, and a xu-oportionate number of 
sheep, camels, slaves, household furniture, clothes and [various] 
materials, saying: ‘ I entreat you to let mo and my children and 
Avives go with the clothes Ave have on, while you take possession of 
all that is hero, and release me from the balance of the sum that is 
mentioned in the order.’ When I had reckoned up the value of 
the cattle and property, though it came to a considerable sum, it 
was only half of that entered in the assignment.” This story 
shows what degree of tyianny, violence and oppression they had 
begun to practise. Whatever property or flocks they found among 
the people of Hisar, they extorted from the owners, whom they 
ruined with waste and extravagance. There ensued a terrible 
famine among the Musulmans,^ and in the whole town of Ilisar 
[only] sixty persons survived. The living eat the dead, and when 
these had died in such a condition that no nourishment Avas left 
in their flesh, the living fell upon one another. The end of theso 
odious and revolting scenes was, that out of those thirty or forty 
thousand people, only about two thousand escaped, leaving their 
property behind; the rest were all engulfed in the ocean of 
violence, or annihilated with the sAvord of vengeance. The Avomon 
and children wore led away captive by the Uzbeg, and bear the 
burden of the ignominy to this day. 

To add to all this distress and suffering, that winter there was 
such a prolonged and incessant snowfall, that the plains lK.‘camo 
like hills and the hills like plains. But as for that aboininablo 
race [the Uzbeg], as their tyranny and cruelty increasc'd, so did 
their prosperity decrease. They, also, began to suffer from Avant of 
grain; and as the fodder all lay buried under th(i suoav in the 
plains, they had nothing to give their horses ; nor could they find 
any corn for themselves. Thus were these cursed people likewise 
reduced to great distress, and became impotent. 

When news of their heljfless condition reached Ubaid Ullah 
Khan, most of whose efforts were guided [at least] by good inten¬ 
tions, ho felt it his bounden duty, both from a desire to restore 
order in the country, and also from a sense of right and justice, to 
go and expel these evil doers. At the end of the Avinter, therefore, 
he set out for Hisar. When [the Moghuls] heard of the approach 
of the Uzbeg, they knew not which way to turn, for they had 
themselves darkened their road to the Emperor; nor did they think 
fit to go to the Khan in Andijan, because whenever they might 
enter the Khan’s service, they would be obliged to do some work 
Avhich they considered beneath their dignity: the hands of their 

‘ By Musulmans the Sunni appear to be meant—i.e., the Uzhegs and their 
partisans. 
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tyranny would bo cut off and the feet of thoir inyubordination 
crushed. On this account they abhorred the idea of going to the 
court of tlio Khun. Moreover, the roads were rendered impassable 
by the snow. For these several reasons, they took up a strong 
position in the mountains of the Surkhub and of Yakhsh. On one 
side it was protected by the liiver Surkhub, on two others by the 
mountains, while on the remaining side was deep snow, on which 
they placed much reliance. 

When the Uzbeg drew near, they reconnoitred on all sides and 
found the enemy well fortified. As the Ustud says : “ Life is like 
snow under the summer sun.” The snow on the one flank, on 
which they had pur reliance, thawed a few days later, and left a 
very broad way through the defile. This wide passage caused joy 
to [the Uzbeg] and depression to those wicked [Moghuls]. One 
morning the Uzbeg charged down upon [the Moghuls], who, when 
they saw them coming, threw themselves into the water .... 
(Couplet). . . . Most of tliose wretches passed through the water 
to the flames of hell, some few escaped; and all those who had not 
reached the river, went to hell by way of the flashing scimitar. 
Those that survived were taken prisoners, and all the suffering 
that they had inflicted on the people in ITisur during a year, God 
Almighty now caused, by the hand of Ubaid Ullah Khan, to 
descend upon them in one hour . . . (Couplets) .... All those 
that escaped tiio Ilisur river and the glittering sword, went to the 
Khan in Andijan, in the condition that has been described, or 
rather, thoir condition would not bo possible to describe. 

1 have heard Mir Ayub relate : “ Often, when I experienced 
ill-treatment from the Moghuls, and witnessed their dealings with 
the people [in Ilisar], I have prayed to God to hasten to send 
down calamity upon tliern, that true Musulinans might thereby 
bo delivered.” The moral to be drawn from this story is that one 
should shun cruelty, which embitters life and destroys happiness; 
one should practise justice, which strengthens i>rospcrity and 
sweetens life. “Divine aid is a precious thing, and is only given 
to the faithful servant.”^ In short, through the villany of that 
tribe [the MoghulsJ, Ilisar fell from the hands of the Emperor, 
and came under the domination of the Uzbeg. So long as the 
Emperor entertained any hopes [of recovering Ilisar], he remained 
in Kunduz, though exposed to the greatest distress and want. 
Mirza Khan possessed that country, but in spite of his entire 
subordination [to the Emperor], he was not able to give up his 
own country to oblige him. The Emperor, with his accustomed 
courtesy, bore the situation patiently, and made no attempt to 
deprive Mirza Khan of his dominions. At last, despairing 
altogether of recovering Hisar, he returned to Kabul. 

* An Arabic quotation from the Koran.—R. 
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When he coiKjuered jM/ivara-uii-^alir, 1 h' left Siiltiiii Nawir Mirza 

oil the tliroiic of Kabul. On learning the Kmperor s apjiroach, 
. Mi tail Kasir IMirza caiiio out to receive Jiiiii, with jiroteHtatioiiH of 
(lovutioii and resjiect, saying : “ Wlion you withdrew your foot from 
the throne of the glorious kingdom of Kabul, you entrusted tlie 
higli lionour of government to me. And T have guarded this 
imperial treasure for you until, throngli the changes of fortune 
and the revolving of the spheres, you have again come to ])lace 
your noble foot upon the steps of the throne. I would now crave 
your permission to be allowed to retuin to my former government 
of Ghazna, and would be most grateful if a few Amirs, of wliom J 
stand in need, were appointed to my sorvi(.*e.” This devotion on 
the part of Sultan Kasir Mirza made a deej) impression on the 
mind of the Emperor, who showed his gratitude by many favours, 
and allowed him to return to Ghazna, where Sultan Kasir Mirza 
died soon after [dar hamdu aififdm]. Whereupon grave dispiifes 
arose among the Amirs in Ghazna, which shall bo spoken of in 
tiieir proper place. The Emjieror remained in Kiibul until the 
conquest of Kandahar; after that he conquered Hindustan, which 
s hall likewise be mentioned in its right place. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

ACCOUNT OK MY UNCLE, SAYYID MUHAMMAD MIU/.A. 

Tj' has already been briefly related how the Khan, on the 14th of 
Safar, in the year D17,^ separated from the Emperor, and went to 
Andijan ; also how he defeated [Mirza Aba Bakr] and the Kash- 
ghari [at the battle of Tutluk]. At the same time the Emperor 
seized Samarkand : while the Khan became absolute master of 
Andijan. In speaking of the children of Sultan Ahmad Khan, it 
was mentioned that Sultan Khalil Sultan, being in great distress, 
had come to Andijan, and that Jani Beg Sultan had been affected 
in the brain, by falling from his horse onto his head. 

At the time wlien Sultan Khalil Sultan came [to Andijan], Jani 
Beg Sultan ordered my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, Sultan 
Ali ^[irza Bogjik, and Tubra Nuyaghut,^ to kill Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, in order that he might be assured that they were cut ofi* 
from the Moghuls, otherwise [ho feared that], on the first op 2 )or- 
tunity, they would stir up a rebellion and attach themselves to 
the Moghul Khakans. These three, fearing for their own lives, 

• The 14 Safar, 017 = 111 May, 1.311. 

' The Turki MS. has : Tubdghiith .— R. 
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drowned Sultan Khalil Sultan in the river of Akhai. The Sultan 
wa8 younger brother to the Khan.^ 

So long as the Uzbeg bad the upper hand and were successful, 
these three men lived in peace; but when the Uzbeg were over¬ 
thrown, they grew apprehensive lest the Khan should take 
vengeance upon them for that crime [and this tliought was never 
out of their minds]. One day the Khan, in a state of intoxication, 
killed Tubra. It came about in this wise. Tubra was a rude, 
unpolished man, who had never been in personal attendance on the 
ivhakans, but had always lived in the deserts of Moghulistan and 
llzbegistan, engaged in forays ^Jcazaki] and skirmishes \lLardimli\‘^ 
lie was ignorant of the manners of an Amir. He now looked 
U})on himself as one of vhe pillars of the State, and thought that 
for him to sj)eak gently or courteously to a prince was but flattery, 
while flattery was the vilest ( f qualities; that coarse opeech was a 
sign of power, and that a rough manner and the non-observance 
of the rules of politeness due to a king, should b('. regarded as a 
mark of dignity in himself. The people thought he was insane, 
and that pride had thickened the fibres of his brain. In spite of 
fear and apprehension, ho had certainly made roughness of speech 
ajid rude manners his second natuie. One day, at a feast given by 
the Khan, the wine was passing freely, and Tubra’s head became 
hot with intoxication ; reason hd’t his brain, and in its place came 
pride and wickedness. All those thoughts which, when sober, he 
kept to himself, he now let free with full force, and began to talk 
wildly. It was in vain that the Khan expostulated and pointed 
out to him that his railleries were out of place : that he should not 
lot loose the reins of coarse speech and vulgarity. Tubra retorted 
in a speech reflecting on the Khan’s family.'^ At this answer, tlu'. 
Khan quite lost control over his temper, and the harvest of his 
patience was consumed ; ho then and there gave orders for Tubra’s 
liead to be struck off and hung over the gate, as an example to all 
not to forget the respecd duo to authority. 

When Sultan Ali Hirza, who was one of the three, heard of this 
event, he fled to the Em})oror in Samarkand, and joined his 
brothers, Mir Ayub, i\Iir Muhammad, and Mir Ibrahim. My 
uncle, Sayyid JMuhammad Mirza, who was their leader, was 
})lunged into the greatest alarm. This event had occurred at 
Akhsi, while my uncle was in Andijan. The Khan immediately 
sent off Mir Kambar, in great haste, from Akhsi [to explain the 
matter to my uncle], saying: “ Tubra was an ass; but no ass 
would endure him, even to buckle on his nose-bag.^ Moreover, 

^ "J'ho expression is: hirddar-i-padar-i-mddari, —R. 

* The Turki says : Like a Kazak.—R. 

^ I'he speech, which is about one line in length, is obscure and impossible to 
put into English.—R. 

♦ A play on the word Tuhra, meaning a “ nose-bag ” for feeding horses. 
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he had eiitiirly given himself up to tlie paths of iwkncssA Mir 
fvamhar succeeded in (piieting the KJnin with tin's messagi*. Soon 
'or tin’s, the Khan himself eanio to Andijan. Ifen^ he treated 
my uncle with such friendliness and affection, as to hlot out all 
fears from the latter’s mind, and such a iirm friendship was estali- 
lished hetween them, that it lasted all their lives. In later times 
the Khan never mentioned my uncle’s name without shedding 
tears of alfoction. 

[Wrsv] JJolioM tlio kitidncss and mercy ot the J.cnl; 

The servant has sinned, and the master is asliamed.’ 

After settling tliis matter, the Khan hecanie firmly established 
upon the throne of the Khanate, until tlio timo when the Emjjeror 
ahaiKhmed Samarkand, and the Uzheg again obtained the ascend¬ 
ency in Mavara-un-Nalir, The Emperor appealed to Shah Ismail 
for assistance, which came in the person of Mir Najm, with whom 
he again marched against Samarkand, as has been already recorded. 
On learning this new.s, the Khan set out for Andijan; and with 
the desire to anticipate [pinManti] the Emperor and Mir Najm, 
before they had crossed the Darband-i-Ahanin, he attacked Snyunjuk 
Khan,^ who w\a8 one of the chief Uzbeg Sultans. AVith him a 
j)itched battle was fought at a place called Hishkand.'* But the 
Khan was defeated, after displaying great personal valour and 
receiving many wounds, and ho arrived discomfited at Andijan, 
where ho awaited news of the Emperor and Mir Najm. Tlie 
Uzl)eg, for their part, were unable to pursue or harass his troops 
to any groat extent, for the Emperor and Mir Najm had tunaid 
towards Samarkand, thereby causing tliom great alarm. On this 
account, the Khan remaino(Hn Andijan, to repair the effects of his 
defeat and wait for news of the Emperor. 

’ From Sadi’s GnJutan. Then follow four lincB of rhetoric, wliich arc oniitlod 
-R. 

‘ lie was son of Ahulkhnir Khan, and brother of Kueh Kunji and Shah 
I’adsigh—conHC(pient]y, iinch* of Shaibani Khan. 

^ BiMiand is no doubt intended for raiija-kaiid, a town in (he /arafshiin 
viilhy, some forty miles east of Samarkand. BiHh Kandy or “five towns,” is 
imn ly the Turk! form of J^inja Kandy whieh has th(‘ sattu' sif^nilienliun in 
Tertian. The case, inch c*d, i.s .similar t-o that of Yatikand and llaft Deh, alluded 
to jit ]). 180. The inovejmmts of the llnee parties reli rreil to in ttie text 
aie not very clear, hut they an; .suHicicntly plain to show that Bishand or 
J'lKhandy btwond the lij^ht bank of the {Sir, and south of TUshkand, cannot bo 
the place indicated by liisli-kand. 
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(CHAPTER XXM. 

I‘Ki:80NAL ADVENTURES OF THE AUTHOR. 

It has ])(3en already related that in Rajah of th (3 year 015,^ I left 
Mirza Khan and procc(‘dcd to Kabul, to be honoured by the blessed 
glance of the Emperor, who welcomed and entertained me with 
the wannest affection. In public ho ranked me with his brothers 
and nephews ; but in private he regarded mo with a truly paternal 
eye, as one of his own children, and I was the special object of his 
fatherly sympatln\ So much did he comfort mo, that he entirely 
banished from my mind the bitterness of orphanage, and grief at 
separation from my friends. Thus did I })ass my time in perfect 
ease and contentment. In the meanwhile the Emperor resolved to 
load an army against Kunduz, as has been already mentioned. It 
was the season of the polar star, and in tlie rigour of when he 
said to me, with great affection: “ The difficmlty of the road and 
the coldness of the air are extreme. [You had better] stop in 
Kabul this winter. When spring comes, and the air is cleared of 
the bitter cold, you can come to me.” But I remonstrated with 
him, saying: “ In this country, it is the consideration and kindness 
of the Emperor which have enabled me to endure the bitterness of 
my desolation. If the Emperor leaves me behind, to whom shall 
I turn for comfort?” When he saw that to insist upon my re¬ 
maining behind, in Kabul, would prey upon my mind and break 
my heart, ho ordered such preparations for my journey to be made 
as the limited time allowed, and permitted me to accompany him 
to Kunduz. 

As many of my father's old followers were among the Moghuls, 
they all hastened, at this crisis, to enter my service, bringing with 
them such presents and offerings as their circumstances admitted. 
In short, I was well ecpiipped with arms and men. More especially 
[I must mention] my foster-father, Jan Ahmad Ataka, whoso name 
will frequently occur hereafter, in its proper place; he, togetlier 
with the rest of my father's old retainers, attached himsidf to me. 
This Ataka was a trustworthy man, and had distinguished himself 
by his personal exploits at the time of the Uzbeg ascendency. He 
had made a goodly collection of horses and arms, which he put at 
my service. It was thus that ho was employed until the winter, 
when [the Emperor] led his army into the Dasht-i-Kulak, as has 
been mentioned. I personally accompanied that expedition. On 

1 Oct.—Nov., 150d. 

” Lai would be the tenth month of the ancient Persian year, or December, 

—R. 
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our return from the Dasht-i-Kulak, in the spring, tho Emperor 
sent the Khan to Andijan. Tho Khan was very anxious to take 
me with him in his service, and, I for my part, had a strong 
desire to go. But when I asked leave of tho Emperor, his blessed 
heart became heavy, and ho put all such ideas on one side. 'J’hus 
tho Klian went to Andijan, while I lemained in llio service of 
the Emperor. 

Soon after this, followed tho campaign of Ilisar, in which Ihe 
battle with Hamza Sultan and the defeat of tho Uzbeg occurred. 
In the former engagement, the aforesaid Jan Ahma<l Ataka led my 
men into battle, and having captured one of the Uzbeg chiefs aliv(‘, 
brought him to tho Emj)cror, who promised him a reward for his 
bravery saying; “This is ^lirza Haidar’s first exploit, 

and is a good omen.” He then ordered them to record tho juhhi 
in the book, under MiivA Haidar’s name. This story has been 
already related. 

I was with the Eniperor when ho captured Samarkand. In 
mentioning my father’s children, I said that tho eldest of all was 
Habiba Sultan Khanish ; [she was my full sister] and had fallen 
to Ubaid Ullali Khan. When Ubaid Ullah fled from Karshi to 
Bokhara and entered d’urkistan, ho was not able to look after his 
own family properly. Every one who could find moans to make 
that difficult journey went; those who could not, stayed behind. 
Among these last was my sister, Habiba Sultan Khanish, whom 1 
joined in Bokhara. We then came to Samarkand, whore we found 
my uncle, who had come, that winter, from the Khan in Andijan, on 
business of tho State. Having settled his affairs to the best of his 
powers, he returned to Andijan, taking with him my sister, whom 
on his arrival be gave in marriage to the Khan. 

In the spring of that year, when tho Emperor went to encounter 
Ubaid Ullah Khan at the battle of Kul Malik, I was dettiined in 
Samarkand by an access of fever. When the Emperor retired to 
Samarkand discomfited, and then again departed [being unable to 
remain there], I was in a state of convalescence; nevertheless, I 
continued to follow him to Hisar. Tlie Klnin sent messengers 
several times to the Emperor to fetch me, and at last, displeased 
and irritated, he gave me leave to go. Jn my childish folly I did 
not (as it was my duty to do^ pay attention to tho Emperor’s 
consent [but determined to go to Andijan]. Thus, on the arrival 
of Mir Najm, the Emperor mounted his horse and joined the 
expedition, while I set out for Andijan. I have already mentioned 
how the Emperor joined Mir Najm. I [as I sayj went to Andijan ; 
but before reaching my destination, the Khan -^ had been put to 
rout by Suyunjuk Khan, and returned to Andijan just as 1 arrived 

‘ A Turki word meaniDg—a preseut made to heroes, or a reward for bravery, 

* Sultan Said Khan. 
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there. This occurred in Jtajah of tlio year 918. From that date 
to the day of the Khan’s death, in Zulhijja 939,^ I remained con¬ 
stantly in his service, and was all the while distinguished by his 
regard and liberality. Tn short, until he conferred upon me the 
rank of Kurkani, 1 was never absent from him. At night, where- 
ever his bed was spread, one was also spread for my convenience, 
at his side. At royal bancpiets, the right hand of my fortune was 
joined to the left hand of the Khan’s favour. Whenever a con¬ 
sultation was held, my uncle was sure to bo at the head of the 
meeting ymr-t-(l(iftar\ but he gave me precedence over my uncle; 
nay more, he did so at the request of my uncle, who used frequently 
to point out to the Khan that [although] I was only the son of his 
brother, still ho recognised that my i)recedence over him was not 
only proper, but necessary. When he rode out, I always rode at 
his side; and when lie went hunting, he used to instruct me in the 
sj)ort [and initiate me into its secrets and subtleties]. He used to 
lead the hunt himself, for lie was a keen sportsman. He never 
allowed me out of his sight, but used to persuade me to go limiting 
with him, and if ever I showed any reluctance, ho would C(»mpel 
me to enjoy it. He used to set mo various tasks to do, at the same 
time pointing out what benefit 1 should derive [from doing them], 
and would say : “ Until young men begin to perform duties, they 
can never gain experience. [Otherwise] in important affairs and 
in large assemblies, in mosques and in the battlefield, where the 
leaders of the people, whether Khakans or Sultans or Amirs, take 
part, they become confused, and meet with opposition from their 
])oople. But when young men practise themselves in the business 
of their elders, they gain insight into the particulars of their 
various duties, and in all such matters as wars and the like, they 
acquire a certain confidence. This self-reliance gains for them the 
estcMun of the people, which strengthens their authority. Jn the 
performance of tln*so duties they learn to recognise their own 
merits and demerits, and to judge of the best modes of action. 

“ While in the service of my father and my uncle, 1 had these 
principles indelibly engraved upon my heart, and they used to 
make me perform numerous duties, that I might turn the advan¬ 
tages derived from them to the best possible account. What I 
learnt from my elders I now am teaching }ou, that you, in turn, 
may also profit by it.” 

Till the ago of twenty-four, I was employed in every kind of 
service, and all that the Khan gave me to do, both great things 
and small, I carried out single-handed. But if, even in the councils 
of the Amirs, in which I had my special place, an opportunity of 
some service presented itself to me, the Khan would forbid my 
performing it, saying: “ In the battlefield you must remember 
‘ Rajub, 018, began 12 Sept., 1512. Zulhijja, 930, began 24 June, 1533. 
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your rank, so that you may not lall in the oHtimation tlio 
people.” WJien 1 was botwoeu twenty-four and twentydive years 
of age, lie bade mo desist from all these servioes, and said : “All 

hat I liave given you to do, you have <lono well. Now you can 
urn to your favourite pursuits." Idiereafter, till the ago of thirty, 
lie entrusted to me tlio atfairs of the army. Ibit he caused me to 
be attended by men of judgment and experiimced Amirs, and 
instructed me never to deviate from wliat they considered right, 
but to follow them in all matters. When several campaigns 
f htshhir] had been carried through in this way, ho gave me leaver 
to speak my mind in debates and jdans of action. Up to the agi; 
of thirty 1 had never received this permission, nor had I ever 
spoken in an assembly, but had always remained silent. After 
sanction was accorded nns howev(U‘, 1 spoke much, and whenever 
I used to s])cak in the assemblies, the Khan would say to me : 
“ Explain this matter more fully, givi^ us your })roofs and your 
reasonings." If 1 explained myself well and said what was fitting, 
he would j^raise me, and desiri' the people to a])plaud ; and when 
I did not say exactly what was right, he would add : “ What lie 
means to say is so-and-so ”; and tlius would imjirove my words 
and satisfy the Amirs. 

When some time had passed in this way, ho said to mo; “ I have 
now learnt to rely on you thoroughly; ” he then entrusted to mo the 
entire management of the army and the direction of the govern¬ 
ment, giving me, in these matters, absolute freedom of action, 
together with sanction to issue mandates and firmans. When I 
returned from my expedition into Kashmir, and came to kiss the 
Kluin’s feet in Tibet,^ ho called me by no other name than 
“ brother,” both in private and in public. The details connected 
with [these events] will be given in the account of the Khun. 

I shall not record the lest of my own life until I have related the 
end of his. 


CHAPTEK XXXII. 

ACCOUNT OK SULTAN SAID KHAN AKTKU HiS DKFKAT KY 
SUYUNJUK KHAN. 

[Soon] after I entered the Khan’s service, news arrived of the 
defeat of the Emperor and Mir Najm at Ghajdavaii. This was at 
the beginning of the same winter in which the Moghuls revolted 

* By Tibet, Ladak is meaut here, as in nearly every case where the word Tibet 
is used. 
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against tho Eiii])('i oi\ when the Bevero famine broke out in llisar, 
[and much Btiow fell]. During that winter tho whole of tho 
province endured great misery and want. 

At this crisis, nows came of Suyunjiik Khan’s march [on 
Andijan]. Three months previously [tho Khan] had been 
defeated [by Suyunjuk], and his power of resistance had been 
broken. After much deliberation, it was resolved that my uncle 
should fortify himself in the citadel of Andijan; that Mir Ghuri 
Darlas should defend Akhsi and Mir Daiin Ali should liold the 
citadel of Marghinan, while the Khan should retire to the hills on 
the north of the province of Andijan, with his family and the rest 
of tho army ; for it would be difficult for the Uzbeg to come into 
tile hills [to fight], and tho fact that tho Khan was still in the 
field [hirKu] Avould make them fear to besiege the citadels. 
Having decided upon these plans, they were at once put into 
execution. When Suyunjuk Khan learnt this, ho did not see fit 
to advance, but abandoning his purpose, rennained quietly where 
lie Avas for that winter. 

In the spring, news came of Kasim Khan. The incidents were 
as follows. When tho Emperor conquered Mavara-un-Nahr, he 
gave Tashkand [in charge j to Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, and 
JSuiram to tho latter’s brother, Kitta Beg. When the Emperor left 
Samarkand and Avent to Ilisar, the Uzbeg, having regained their 
composure, laid siege to Tashkand, and at length reduced the 
defenders to great straits. One night, however, [tho garrison] 
ruslied out of the citadel, and attacking one corner of the Uzbeg 
army, got away. The Uzbeg looked upon their departure as a 
great blessing, and did not follow them, but were satisfied with the 
reduction of Tashkand. Aftei Avards, Mir Ahmad Kiisim went to the 
Khan in Andijan, and on leaving that town, proceeded to join the 
Emperor in Ilisar. But his brother, Kitta Beg, had put the 
citadel of Sairam into a state of defence, [lest the Uzbeg should 
come and besiege him], and could find no road for escape. All 
that winter he remained within his fortifications. Early in the 
spring he sent to Kasim Khan for help, saying: “If you will 
come to mo, I will deliver the citadel of Sairam over to you.” 
With such Avords did ho entice his brother and arouse his 
ambition, thus bringing him against Tashkand. 

But at this point, in order to understand what follows, it is 
necessary to say something about Kasim Khan. 
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CHAl’TER XXXIIl. 

ACCOUNT OF THK KAZAIv AND TIIKIPv SULTANS: THE ORKJIN OF 
TilFlll NAME AND THP^IR KNdJ 

AV HEN Abulkliair liad njado himself master of the whole of tlie 
Dasht-i-Kipchak, he desired to remove several of the Sultilns of 
the race of Jiiji, in whom h(‘ detectetl symptoms of seditious designs. 
Karai- Khan and Jani lleg Klian, percedving the intentions of 
Abulkhair Khan, fled, together with a few other duji Sultans, to 
^Vroghulistan. This country was at th(‘ time under the Khaiisliip 
of Isan Bugha Khan, Avho re(“eived them favourahly and assigned 
a corner of Moghulistaii for them to liv(‘ in. Here they dwelt 
in peace. 

On the death of Abulkhair, difterences arose between the IJzbeg 
TJlm, As many as were able, rejmirod to Karai Khan and Jani Beg 
Khan, for the sake of peace and security ; and in this way j tli<^ 
two Klitins] became very powerful. Since they had first of all 
separated from the mass of their people, and for some time had 

’ The whole of this valuable section was translated by Erskine, and will b(^ 
found in his MS. at the British Museum. As Sir H. Howorth has reproduced it 
in his chapter on the White Horde ond the Kirghiz Kazak»^ and has collated it 
with other accounts of the same events, it would be superlluous to offer any 
comment on the subject here. I would only n mark that, when Mirza Haidar 
says that “in the year 1)44 not a vestige” of th(' Kazak of Moghulistan remained 
“ on the face of the earth,’’ he must have been unacquainted with what was 
going on in that country. Ho wrote the passage, apparently, in die year 1)48 n. 
(1541-2) in Kashmir, or about nine years after ho had severed his eonm etion 
with Moghulistan, and was possibly wrongly, or iinpt rfectly, informed. Sir H. 
Howorth observes : “ This is prol)ably an exaggeration, but there can be no 
<loubt that at this time the Kazak confederacy was much disintegrated.” Their 
line of Khans continued, however, and Sir Henry tiaces their history, and that of 
their jKiople, down to the early years uf the eighteenth century. 

For convenience of reference, the Khans of the Kazak of tho White Hord(' 
may bo detaile<l here, for the period of Mirza Haidar’s history, as follows:— 

Karai ) 

and > (sons of Bonik) .... 1427-1488 a.d. 

Jani Beg ) 

Baranduk (son of Karai). 1488-1509 

Kasim (son of Jani Beg). 1509-1518 

Miimash (son of Kasim). 1518-1523 (?) 

Ttihir (grandson of Karai). 1523-1530 

Bulash(/Wd.). 1530-15.. (?) 

There is some doubt about the last name. Sir H. Howorth, citing a Russian 
author, shows that it may have been Uziak Ahmad. The date 1523, I have 
taken from Sfokvis, but do not know his authority for it. It is wanting in the 
Tarilih-i-Raidiidi, and in Howorth. (See Hht. of Mongols, ii., pp. 627, seq. ; and 
Stokvis, i., p. 163; but the latter’s table does not agree with the above.) 

* This 18 the exact transliteration of the name as it occurs in the texts, though 
most European authors have written it Girai. 
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})oen in an indigent and wandering state, they got t]ie name of 
Kazak, wliich lias clung to tlujiii (ever since |. 

On the (leatli of Kaiai Klein, his son Baranduk Khan succeeded 
to the Klninsliij), wliilc Kasim Khan, sun of rlani B('g Khan, like 
liis father, hecaiiK' (d)cdi('nt and suhmissivc to Baranduk Khan. 
In addition to Baranduk Khan, Kanii Khan had many sons, and 
Jani Beg Kliaii had others besidt'S Kasim Khan. Among [^Jani 
Beg’s sons] was Adik Sultan, who married Sultan Kigar 
Khanim, the fourth daughter of Sultan Yinnis Khan, on the 
deatli of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza. 
After the devastation of 'I’aslikand, Adik Sultan abandoned Slaihi 
Beg jvhau to join tlie Kazak, and was followed by Sultan 'Nigar 
Kliaiiim. But Adik Sultan dying soon after this, Kasim Kli.in 
took Sultan Aigar Jvhaniin to wife. At the deatii of Adik Sultan, 
Kasim Khan obtained complete asccnden(*y, and Baranduk was 
Kliaii in name only. Finally he l)anislu'd Baranduk Khan, who 
rcpaire<l to Samarkand and died in exile. 

Kasim Khan now brought the ])asht-i-Kipchak uinhu’ his 
absolute control, in a mainn'r that no one, with the exception of 
Juji Khan, had ever done bidbre. llis army exceeded a tliousand 
thousand. In the year U24 he died, wliereupon camtests ensued 
among the Kazak Sultans. lie was siicceedefl in tlie Khanate by 
liis son ]\lumash Khan, who, in one of the wars, died of shortness 
of breath,^ and was succeeded by Tahir Khan, son of Adik Sultan. 
Being a harsh man, he practised much cruelty, so that his people, 
who numbered about 400,t)00 juu'sons, suddenly deserted him and 
dispersed, while he was left alone among the Kirghiz, and died, 
at hist, in misery. 

Nearly d0,()0() men being now eollecied together in IMoghnlistan, 
th(‘y appointed as their Klnin, Bulasli- Klian, brother ot Tahir 
Khan. But the wdieel of Fate has made such strange revolutions, 
that for the last four years, not a trace has been visible of these 
people. In the year ’30, the Kazak numbered a thousand 
thousand ; in the year ’41, not a vestige of all this host remains 
on the hice of the earth. They will bo frequently mentioned [in 
this history] in connection with the Khan. Such is the story ot 
the Kazak. 

Even previous to the time of Kasim Khan’s assumption of the 
title of Khan, his power Avas so great that no one considered 
Baranduk Khan ; nevertheless he did not Avish to live side by side 
with Baranduk Khan, because, if near him, he would not be able 

' The Persian texts have dam-giri, tho Tiirki tung-iiafsi. Both terms moan 
practically tho same thing, but dam-gin is generally used for sliortness of breath 
produced by tho rarefied air at high altitudes, while fang-nafsi usually stands 
for ordinary asthma or othc'r afiections ot the bri*atlung orgmis. In the Dasht-i- 
Kipchuk there are no high altitudes to produce dam-giri in its usual sense. 

^ This name may perhaps read Tuldsh. 
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to 2)ay liiin due rcspcci, but would oflfcr liiin o2)2^08ition ; and [ho 
felt that] if he did treat him with honour, ho could not reconcile 
passive submission witli his own 2)rivate convictions. Tie there¬ 
fore kept at a distance. Jhirandnk Khan lived at Sarai Chuk,^ 
and Kasim Khan, in order to lui far away from him, went to the 
confines of Moghulistan. lie made Karatal- his winter quarters, 
intending, early in the s2>ring, to return to his original capital; 
when one of Kitta Beg’s men, witli some of the chief inhabitants 
of Sairam, arrived, bringing the keys of Sairam and beseeching him 
to accc2)t the town, which he did. lie then marched on I’araz, 
which the Moghuls call Yangi. In advance of himself, he des¬ 
patched one of his own Amirs, into whose hands Kitta Beg 
delivered the town of Sairam. [Kitta Beg waited on Kasim Khan 
in jjorson, and induced him to attack Tashkand.] Kasim Khan 
then set out with a countless army for Tashkand, where Suyunjuk 
Khan had fortified himself within the citadel. Kjisim Khan 
arrived, spent one night outside, and then turned ba(;k again, 
plundering all the environs of Tashkand as he went. The rest 
of the events of Kasim Khan’s life will be related in their iwoper 
jolace. 


OIIAPTER XXXIV. 

EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE CATTLE WITff SUYUNJUK KHAN: ALSO 

SULTAN SAID KUAN’s JOURNEY TO THE KAZAK AND TO KASDI KHAN. 

In tlie spring of the year 918 , the Shaiban Uzbeg (by which name 
is meant the folhjwers of Shahi Beg Khan) had become absolute 
masters of Mavara-un-Xahr. The fear of them had sunk into every 
heart. That winter had been sjjent in the above-mentioned 2)lot 
in the spring they were busy devising further schemes, and 
thinking what they should next attempt, when suddenly news 

‘ If this is intended for the name of a town, some possible variants are Sami- 
Juli, Sarai-Chih, ete. There is a town of the last name on the Yaik or Ural 
river, near the northern end of the Caspian, and it is (inito possible tliat this is 
the place indicated. But tlie text may be read “ the palace of Chuk, Juk,” etc., 
and in that case I am unable to suggest any location for it. 

- Tlie Kdrdtdl River, which flows into Lake Balkash from the south, was, as 
Mirza Haidar states in a later chapter, on the northern confines of Moghulistan. 
There was a place called Kdrdtdl on the upper course of the river, but it is less 
likely to have been the name of a town than that of a camping-ground. Both the 
river and the modern camping-ground, or village, are marked on the accompany¬ 
ing map. There are, however, other insignificant spots called Kdratdl. 

3 rpj 

le Turki translator here interpolates the following explanation: The 
Klian in Andijan had taken counsel with the Amirs; and Suyunjuk Khan, 
hearing of this, had desisted from his intended marcli against Andijan. 
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of KciNim Khiiii’s advance [oii Tashkand] was brought to them. 
I>eforo Kasim Khan’s arrival, however, the Khan went and 
j)linidored Ahangaraii, one of the most important towns in 
Tashkand, and I accompanied him on this foray. When, at early 
m(jrn, wo came upon the ])eoplo of Ahangaraii, th(^y retired with 
tlieir wives and cliildron and effects into a wood, and there took U]) 
a strong position. On one side of the wood was a large river, and 
on the otlier a dee]) ravine, which could only be approached by 
one road. They would not allow the pillagers to approach, and 
wheji the Khan heard of this lie ])ut me under the care of Khwaja 
Ali, saying: “Hold the bridle of Mirza Haidar's horse, lest he get 
into some dangerous place.” Kor I was still too young to 
distinguisli good from evil or to keep myself out of danger. 
[Having entrusted mo to Khwaja Ali, the Khan placed himself at the 
head of his men and advam^ed on tlie enemy.] When he drew near 
th(im, ho saw that their foot bowmen had made ambushes in 
every (Corner, and were n^ady to shoot, 'bhey had stretched their 
bows, washed their hearts of life—made straight, crooked, and the 
left, right. As our men advanced, the Klnin stimulated and 
encouraged the cham])ions of his right and the warriors of his left, 
warning tlicun not to ride impetuoiiNly, but to make a charge in 
one body, Tlie lioroes drew their horses up in line ready to 
charge, and so bus}" were they getting into order, that they did 
not notice the Klnin, wlio had made a charge all alone. It had 
been the Khan’s intention to conceal his design from them by his 
words. Thus ho threw himself upon the enemy before any of the 
others. Three men who were lying in ambush let fly their arrows 
simultaneously at him; but by the mediation of the Almighty, 
they all three missed the mark. Then the Khan made his bright 
sword to flash upon one of those three men who, bleeding, and in 
fear for his life, fell at the feet of the Khan’s horse. The Khan 
turned against another of them ; but the first had just put out his 
Jiead from behind the horse, when Abdul Yalnd, who was the 
liustem of the Khan’s warriors, having followed close behind [his 
master J came up and struck a blow with his sword at the wounded 
man’s head, which sent it flying a bow’s length oil', while the Klnin 
fell upon the second. Then commenced a conflict, in which all the 
enemy were annihilated, and where the Khan exceeded all the 
other warriors in valour.^ 

On his return, in safety, from this expedition, laden with booty, 
the Khan learnt that Kasim Khan had attacked Suyunjuk Khan 
in Tashkand. Whereupon he immediately set out for that town, 
but on reaching the pass of Kandarlik, which is situated between 
the ])rovinces of Farghdiia and Tashkand, news came of Kasim 

* Tills sentence is an abridgment of four lines full of high-flown phrases.—E. 

T 2 
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Khan’s retreat. L’oturning, [tlio Khan] prococclcil to Aklisi, anil 
having put tho various forts of the province of Farghaiia into a 
state of (lefenee, lie turned towards the Kazak, his object being to 
make them attack d’ashkand a second time. T did not accompany 
that expedition ; being indisposed, 1 stayed beliind. 

The Khan advanced [in the direction of tin' Kazak] till ho came 
to a well-known town in .Mogliulistiin calli'd Judd At tliat date 
Kasim Khan was nearer seventy tlian sixty years of ago; while 
the Khan, being still under thirty, Avas in the full vigour of youtli. 
Kasim Khan begged, on the plea of old age, to bo excused from 
coming out [in istiJchal] to receive the Kluin. He commanded 
all his Sultiins to go and kneel before the Khan, and receive him. 
Some of these Sultans were lifty and sixty years old ; sucli as 
Janish Khan, Sabasli Kh.an, Mumash Khan, Jan Haidar Sultan, 
Karish Khan, and others to tho number of thirty or forty -all 
Sultans of the race of Juji. When Sabash Khan- and Janish 
Khan (avIio wore very old)-‘ bowed, the Klnin rose up, but when 
the others bowial he remained seated. Then Kasim Khan advanced 
with a courtesy which tho Khan, to tho end of his life, never 
forgot. Whenever ho was spoken of, tho Khan used to say that 
Kasim Khan was a most upright and worthy man, and would 
then relate the circumstances of their friendship. 

On meeting, Kasim Khan approached and said: “ We are men of 
tho desert, and here there is nothing in the way of riches or for¬ 
malities. Our most costly possessions are our horses, our favourite 
lood their flesh, our most enjoyable drink their milk and tho 
products of it. In our country are no gardens or buildings. Our 
chief recreation is inspecting our herds. Therefore let us go and 
amuse ourselves with looking at the droves of horses, and thus 
spend a short time together.” When they came to where these 
were, he examined them all, and said: “I have two liorses whicli 
are worth the whole herd.” These two were then brought 
forward; (and the Khan used to say that never in his life had 
ho seen such beautiful animals as these two). Then Kasim Khan 
resumed : “ We men of the desert depend for our lives upon our 
horses; and [personally] I put my trust in no others than these 
two. [I could not bear to part with cither of them.] But you 
are my esteemed guesh so J beg you to accept whichever of 
them appears to you the better, and to leave tho other for me.’’ 
Having examined tho points of each, tho Khan chose one which 
was called Uglilan Turuk ; and truly such another horse was 
never seen. Kasim Khan then selected several others from his 
droves, and gave them to the Khan, He next offered the Khan a 

‘ For the author’s remarks on this place, see pp. 3G4-5. 

" This name reads Shdsh Khan in some texts.—R. 

’ The Turk! text says: Much older than the Khan.—R. 
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cup of tho spirit lumz^ saying: “This is one of our forms of 
hospitality, and I shall esteem it a great favour if you will drink 
it.” Now tho Khan, a sliort time before this, had renounced all 
intoxicating liquors; so he excused himself, saying: “ I have 
foresworn such things as this: how can I break my vow?” To 
which Kfisim Khan replied : “ I liavo already told you that our 
favourite licverage is mare's milk and its products, and of these 
this [li'uniz] is the ]deasantest. If you do not acccqit what I now 
offer you, f am totally at a loss to knoAv what to give you in its 
place, in performance of the duties of hospitality. Years must 
elaiiso before such an lionoiirable guest as yourself again enters tho 
liouso of your humble host; and now I am incapable of entertaining 
you. JIow can I make reparation for this?” So saying he hung 
down his head with shame, and marks of sorrow appeared upon his 
face. Thereupon, for his host's sake, the Khan drank tho spirit 
to the dregs, to the great joy of Kfisim Khan. Festivities [mhbaQ 
tlieu began, and during twenty days they continued to indulge 
together in (|uaf[ing cu[>s of the sjiirit klmiz. The summer was 
just drawing to a close, and the Kazak set out, by Kazim Khan's 
orders, for winter (piarters. Kasim Khan said : “ 1^0 go and 

attack tho Shailnini, at this time, would involve great dilficulties. 
Men of the desert do not think of winter at this season [without 
orders!. It is im])ossible. An expedition is not to be thought of at 
this time.” lie tlieri dismissed his army and with tho utmost 
courtesy and regard, he bade the Khan farewell. lie himself 
returned to his capital, while the Khan, much pleased with Kasim 
Khan, returned to Andijan. It Avas tlien autumn [tirmnh], A 
learned man, to cominemorato these events, discovered tho 
chronogram : Ashti'l-Kdzakj or “ Teaco with tho Kazak ” [hlO a.h.] 


CIIAPTEK XXXV, 

ACCOUNT OF tup: AIIKACLKS OF MAULANA MUHAMMAD KAZf.' 

At the time of ^Shah Ismail's victory over Shahi Beg Khan, and 
tho anival of the Emperor in Samarkand, to lend his aid to the 
former, Hazrat ^laulana had left Samarkand and come to Andijan, 
as has been mentioned above. At tho period of which I am now 
speaking, Ilazrat Mauhina was living in the province of Earghana, 

’ TJic Tiirki text says, literally: He excused Ins army from going against 
Tashkand. From tlu; words, “ The summer was thou drawing. ...” onwards 
to this j)oint, the passage is obscure and involved, in all the texts. 
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mid nil tJio Amirs, of every dogreo, used to waifc u])o]i him, uud 
profit ])y the Messin<^ of his converse. I also took upon inyscdf th,j 
duty of waiting’ on him frequenth', and ho continued to sJiower 
n])on mo tlie same kindly hjvours as lie had done wJien 1 was a 
cliild in Uratippa (at tlio time of the calamities in IlokliaraJ; and 
hy th(‘ I)Icvssing of which favours, 1 Avas n'seued from that terrible 
abyss, all of Avhich has been already explained. 

ITazrat Maukaiia ]Performed miracles and Avondors. Among others 
Avas the tolloAving: Om^ of my father's retainers, Sayyidim 
Kukildash, avIio was a disciple of llazrat i\Iauhina, Avas one day 
Avaiting on the latter. llazrat IManlana, seeing that he lof)ked 
sad, questioned him [as to tin*, causi*,]. Sayyidim Kukildash 
leplicd ; “A certain ])erHon” (meaning nn^) “has come from llisar 
in the hopes ot obtaining the Khan’s daughter in marriage, and 
being thus raised to the dignity of Kurkani.^ All tlie Amirs are 


’ J 1)0 tide lierc spelt KnrLdn, is also wriltca ia a iiimilM r of (jtlit'r wjivs l)v tlic 
iAhisalnian aiitlior.s. Tho (liffcrcacc, us it appcMih in IraTislslion, is in sonic cases 
niil.v (Inc io conriision of tin* Ji with the O' in tin* oriomal text, h.r I’crMan and 
liirki writers make no dillcrciK^ci l)ctAVC(.-n iln.'sc two hdte rs d’hiis the tirst 
syllable may be read JOrr or t/ur indilferently, and in many inslraict s tli(( si'cond 
syllable may also be read /.v/a or ^</a, uc(‘ordin^ to elioioie lint it fuMincntly 
Iiappeiis tlmt an mitlior lias written the second svllil'le, /./am, and in this Avay 
has implied a totally different im^aniim- lor th,* woid. Kurkiiii, (Oirlolm (lun^aiu 
or Jvur^^an, would mean nothinp^ in Persian or 'I'udci, hut in Mongol (trails- 

iitcratt'd i\/nm//an in Kowalowskis dictionary) it means “.son-in-law/'and the 

title is known to have been a Mongol one Iw origin, d'lie matter lias been mneh 
di&enssei , but with no wry definite! result; tbough Dr. Krdmann has come to 
tile eoncliision that there were two separate titles, and that when th(' word is 
mot witlq under ditferent .spedlings, in tin* best of the Persian and d'nrki 
historiea, it is accounted tor hy the author having used two sepaiauj woids, with 
a distinct purpose. Tims he maintain.s that Kurhni or Ounjiin, etc., stands for 
‘son-in-law,’ or tor a prince avIio is allied by marriage with gonu* “mighty 
monarch. In this way—its Mongol sense—it i^; used, he tells ns, hy liashid- 
nd-Din, “who knows well how to draw the distineiion.” He also tells ns that 
AvHYu, or (Ot,rgdn rcjiresents tin! Phiiie.se (‘xprcssioii lOi-ma, tind that tlie Amir 
J imnr wa.s (*alled Tittinr Fu-ma hy the Chin(\se, hceanse lie marriiMl the dainditer 
of Lhun-ti, the ninth and last (lujKTor of tlu! Mongol dynasty, Fa-mtt^ in fact 
‘ fion-in-law ’ in Chinese, win'ii a])j)lied to prinees, and thus is a translation 
ol the Mongol word; hut Dr. Eidmunn does not im iition his authority for the 
statement that d’imnr married a Chinese princess. In all j)rol)ability In* lias 
tonnd It 111 some ot the Musulman authors, for it is a statmnent that several of 
tJiem aj.pear to have mado; though tln^ro is good reason to believe that they 
wvre mistaken. Dr. Dretsclineidcr .says that the IMing annals use for Amir 
Jimur the title l^umn Tie-mii-rh, and he goes on to ronmrk: “ Fn-ma is a 
Cliiiie.sc! term meaning‘soii-indaw of the Chinese Kmpeior.’ Put tlie (diineso 
ehronieler docs not mean to say that the great d'imur had married a dangliti'r of 
tlu! Pmperor of China. Fu-ma hero is a translation of the Mongol title (/nr/.vm 
or /\au/o7^ wliieh was bestowed only on the princes allied by marriage with tlu! 
house ot Chingiz Khan. In modern Mongol Khvrtjhen means son-in-law.” lie 
then shows that as a matter of fact, Timur neviT marriiM a Chine.se princess, 
notwit istuinhng t )(‘as.sertions of s<*v(*ral writers to the contrary. “1 have not 

he.m able to hud, lie continues “either in the Yurm Shi or the Minq Shi, where 
lists ot the imp(;ri.d ]>riuc(\sseH, under eae-h reign, and their n^Niieetm*, hnsbimds 
are given, any eorroboration of this sngg(‘.siioD. d’iie Zafai-namab, also, wdiieli 
l imnr, knows nothing about a, Chines.* iniiieess among 

Mnll' KUi-Un'm 1 ^^*nV*^* 'c* I-— (according to the /Mj'nr-Numn) one Sarai 
Mnllv Khamrn, daughter ot Kazan Sultan, Khan of dkirkistaii and Mayara- 
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now opposed to this niadcli, and it is difficult to carry tlirongh any¬ 
thing that the Kh.'in’s Amirs have set their faces against. This 
is the reason of my sorrow and dejection.’’ Ilazrat Maulana then 
said: “J feel convinced that God has fore-ordained this union; 
therefore the eiforts of tlio Amirs can avail notliing. This marriage 
will certainly take place.” When Sayyidim retnrnccl, he repeated 
t(^ mo the words (jf Ilazrat J\raulana, and announced the good news. 
It was at this timi^ that the Khan was away among the Kazak, hut 
a few days later he returned, and raised me to that dignity whicli 
Ilazrat Maulana liad fore‘told. Thus, in Jiajah of the year 019 I 
was elevated to the rank of Kurkan. 

iin-Xahr, ^^]lo was a ilcsc('iidant of Slio was mamod to Timur iu IHOO, 

and la'cainc tlic mother of Shall Ilakli. Tli(‘ next year he marric<l anolla r 
Moij^hul princess, named Tiikal Khsinim, who was a daughter of Khizir Kliwaja, 
Khan of IMoghulistan, and was also a descendant of tlie liousf.‘ of Chingiz. 

tint the personages in Asiatic history, to wliom a title in tlie form Giirlhan is 
most generally applied, are the kings of the Kara-Khitai or Si-liao; and more 
esj)ecially to tliat oiK' of the line (named Y(;-liu Taishi) who made himself 
not 01 ions in tlie early jiart of the twelftli century. In this instance, Uasliid-ud- 
Din, Ahid («hazi, .Tuvaini, IMirza Haidar, and Ahnuid Ksizi, all agree in writing 
Gur-Khdn, and tliree ol tlaan explain the meaning of the word to be “great” or 
“ nniverBal, king”—a translation whicli oiui of tlie m (Abul Ohazi, p. oO) derive 
from the Kara-Kliitai language. I’here is this that is noticeable, however, in 
Abul (diazi : throughout his book, to wdiom.socver tlie title is applied, ho (or his 
translator, Desmaisons) spells Gnr-Klmn; while lia.shid-ud-l3in (according to 
Krdmann) maki's a disiinctioii. IMirza Haidar also distinguishes hetweeii the 
two forms. Ho uses the wor<l Kurlan as a title appli<“d to several characters in 
his history, hut in th(! passage under note here, In^ records that he himself, hy 
marrying tlu' daughter of Sultan Said, Khan of Ixashghar, was raisial to (ho 
dignity of a Kurluin ; whih' only a few pages later (p. 2S7) he writes of the chied’ 
of tlie Kara-Khitai by the tithi of Gur-KhCni or Kur-KJidn. 

It would a])pear, therefore, (iiat there were two titles in use: but if this was the 
casi', how' is it that we liud Shah Rukh, the. sou (.f Timur, styling hiinsoir on 
his coins Gjirkhan, while those of his owm son and successor, Ulugh Ih'g, are 
struck with the form KurJuni (S. L. Ikxile, as below)? These two princess wa re 
both deseeudaiits of Timur, who u.^cd Kiirkdn, and who could not possddy trace 
any line of <lcscent from the Gurhitans of the Kara-Khitai. At Jirst sight, this 
seems to be an objection to the opinion that there were tw^o (piile separate title's; 
blit the evidence is so comiiletc 011 the other side, that I do not think tho coins 
of Sliali llukh need havi; much weight. In all probability tho legend on ilieni 
is a mere inisreinleriiig of the style Kurkan on tho part of thi' designer, who was 
very possibly ignorant of tho word Kurldn and its derivation, thougli well used 
to tlie employment of the title of Khan in one form or another. 

If this be admitted, perhaps the most likely explanation of the matter is: that 
originally Kurkan was a Mongol title us('d only for sons-in-law of the Kluikaii 
(tirst of IMongolia, and aftciwvards of China), while iu later times, it was assumed 
by all, or at any rate by many, (1) who iiiatried daughters of other ri'iguiug 
princes; or (2) by those who married ilcscoudauts of Chingiz Khan, though not 
actually Ids daughbu-s ; or (11) that wlu'ii its true siguitication was ouee for¬ 
gotten, it became a mere lioiiorilie, and was jierhaps made hereditary. My im¬ 
pression is that, as iu the case of IMirza Haidar, No. 1 of the above propositions 
IS sullicieiit to account for the maimer iu which the title was used by Timur and 
his descendants, and by most others who assumed it. Indeed, if applied in that 
way, it would suit nearly every Khan or Amir in Central Asia, for most of them 
must have bei'ii able to take to wife the daughter of one ruler or another, and 
most likely did so. 

Thus Dr. Erdmann’s opinion that there were two separate titles, appears to be 
established, although the facts he brings in sujiiiort of it may not be correct. 
One of these titles was of Mongol origin, and meant “ son-in-law ”; tho other, 



DctixUs regarding foregoing Events. 


(MTArTEK XXXVI. 

SOMK KUKTlII^Jo DKrAII.S IX TIIK SAIMK CONNEClJON. 

Ar iho lujgiiuiing of this liook, in (‘ininicrjiting tho oflspringMif 
SuKaii Ahmad Khan, it was iiK'ntioncd that the Kh.ln liad four 
(laughters. Tho thiid daugliter, Muhilib Sultan Khaniin, on the 
deatli of [lier first hiisbami] was marrical to his lirother, Sultan 
Mahmud Klian, who was maityjvd at Aklisi by order of Shalii 
Keg Khan. i\ruhib]) Saltan Khiinirn then remained with Kiituk 
Khanim, daughter of Sultan ^lahmud Khan, and who, after tho 
devastation of Tashkand, was given to »[ani Hog Sultan, as lias 
been mentioned. After iny uncle had risen up against Jaiii Bog 
Sultan, and driven him out of the ])rovinco of Farghana, Muhibb 
Sulbin Klianim separated from Kutuk Klianiin, who was Iier cousin. 
On tlie Khan’s return to Andijan, she rejoined him. Of all his 
four sisters, the Klnin loved her tho best, so that when she came to 
him, lie show'ed her tlie greatest regard and affection. Tlie occasion 
of my inarriago w^as celebrated by magnificent bainpicts and enter¬ 
tainments, whicli were remembered long after. 

That winter the Khan took up Ins wintiT-cpiartcrs at Pislikharan, 
a township of Aklisi. In the middle of the same season, i\lir Ghuri 
Harhis, Governor of Akhsi, died a natural death, whereupon tho 
Khan moved from Fishkharan to Akhsi, where ho remained tho 
rest of the winter. Early in tho spring, Mir Ayub and the Moghuls 
who had been in Ilisar, having been defeated by Ubaid Ullah 
Khan, as above related, (Mine [to Farghana].^ Tho i<^han gavo 
Akhsi to Mir Ayub Begjik. 

Meanwhile, news was brought that tho U/.beg’were approaching. 
The reason for their coming was that, tho year before, Kasim Khan 
had advanced [and had again retired], but during the whole of 

probably of Kara-Kliitaian, or perhaps Mnnehu origin, meant ‘AJroat Khan.”' 
JJoth seem to liavo becoiiui familiar to Western writers about tlie same time—tlie 
twelfth ceutiiry—and they, knowing nothing of the languages in which tho 
words originat(!d, began, in tho coiirso of time, whmi writing tlieir liistodes, to 
('on fuse tho two. 

In s|)(!lling tho words, I havci adojib'd tliroughont the form Jvb/rAv/a for tlio 
]\I()n<;ol title, m bidng tho most exact and sinijile transliteration of it, as it is 
fouml in the ns well as in other b'xts; while tho Kiira-Khitai 

tide I liave written vvitli a (I—-Gur Khan —in order to distinguish it as inmdi as 
]»ossible from tlie other. (Sei; Mrdmann, Tnnudsrhin der Uinr^chuiierli('h(\ 
]). 580; Jlndsehneider, ii., jip. 25G -8; S. L. Poolo, (Ud. Orient. Colins iii Brit. 
Ala.s, YU., ]) XXX.: Abnl Uhii/i, ]>. .50; JTaft TIdint in Quatrenfere’s Not. et 
B.rtra>h^ XIV., p. U8). Klaprotli, Berezin, Amyot, and many other Orientalists 
liav(j discussed tins subjeet, but tlu'ro appcairs to bo no necessity to lengthen this 
n<)}(‘ by ciliiinr tlicj,- view.s. 

' Or perli.ip^ to '\klisi. 
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th(} spring, tlio XJzl)og were afraid [that he might advance again]. 
When winter set in, they were fearful lest 8hah Ismail should come 
and avenge Mir Kajm, [taking advantage of] the low state of the 
Amu. For these niasons they had, fer a whole year, desisted from 
attacking the Shaih.ini.^ When Slnih Ismail returned to Irak, and 
Kasim Klnin, likewise, went back to liis oiiginal residence, and 
llabar IVidisliah fled to Kabul, there was nothing loft for the 
8 haiban IJzbeg to attend to, but an expedition against the Khan 
and Andijan. Sf) lliat s])ring they set out in full force against 
Andijan. On liearing of this, the Khan left the province of 
Fargliana [and went to Kaslighar], as will be told. 


(^TIAPTEK XXXVIT. 

SHOUT ACCOUNT OF SIFAH ISJMAIL’s END. 

Fuoai the time when 8hah Ismail came from Irak and killed 8hahi 
Peg Khan in Merv, he inspired great dread among the Sultans 
on all sides. Thanks to this dread, and with a little assistance 
from Shah Isnniil, the Em])eror was able to meet and defeat Hamza 
Sultan. vVftor this, his fame spread in every direction, and 
following up his success, ho subdued Eokhara and Samarkand 
[without ditliculty], as has been related. When the Emperor a 
second time quitted Samarkand and retired to Ilisar, [ho asked 
Shah Ismail for help]. Shah Ismail, thereupon, sent him 60,000 
7 nen under the fommand of Mir Najm. They were, however, 
defeated at Ghajdavan, all [the Emperor’s] arms and military 
accoutrements being lost [while ]\Iir Najm perished]. On this 
account, [the Uzbeg] feared lest Shah Ismail should march into 
IMavara-un-Nahr to avenge ]\lir Najm. They had been expecting 
this event the Avhble year, and made no expeditions in any direction. 

At that period Shah Ismail returned to Irak, where he was 
attacked ])y the Sultan of Kum, Sultfin Salim, with an army of 
scweral hundi'ed thousand men. Shah Ismail met him with a force 
of 80,000, and a bloody battle was fought, from which he escaped 
with only six men, all the rest of his army having been annihilated 
by the Itumi. Sultan Salim made no further aggressions after this, 
but returned to lium, while Shah Ismail, broken and [with his 
forces] dispersed, remained in Irak. A short time after this event, 
he went to join his colleagues Nimrud and Pharaoh, and was suc- 

' Tho. translator naos tho word Uzherj Iiore instead of Shaihdni; but the 

meaning is the i^hdihdn lLzbccjs, 
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ct’eded ])y In’s son Sli.ili Taliin.isp. This Sh;i]i, lik(^wi.s(‘, was on 
several occ^asioiis exposed to t.lio kicks of the iviiini army; moreover, 
from fear of the liiuiii lui was not aide to maintain liis accnrscMl 
religion, nor uphold the evil practh.-es of liis father. lie continues 
to sit on the tlirono of Irak down to the present day. 


(dlATddlU XXXYllT. 

ACCOUNT OK TllK SllAir>ANl WHO HAVE IIKICNED IN SUCCESSION IN 
.MAVAKA-lUN-NAIiU, DOWN TO THE PllESENT DAY. 

The Uzheg Shaiban, in tlie beginning of tlic winter of the yc'.ar blS, 
had killed Mir Xajin and dcfeat<ul th(‘ Turkomans and tlie F]ni]a“roi’. 
In the sjiring of the same year they desisted from furtlier aggres¬ 
sions on any side, being aj^iprehensive botli of 8hah Lsmaifs 
vengeance and Kasim Khan’s invasion as has boon ex¬ 

plained. But in the winter of 919 [1513], Shah Ismail returned to 
Irak to oppose Sultan Salim the Rinni, wliile Kasim Khan in order 
to look to his own kingdom, wont to llbaira-Subaira.’ The minds 
of the Shaiban being now sot at rest with l egard to tliesc^ two 
formidable enemies, Ubaid Ullali Khan, neai* the end of the 
winter, set out for Ilisar, delivered it from the tyranny of tiie 
IMoghuls, and made an end of tlnmi, as mentioned before. In the 
spring of 920, the Shaiban marched against Andijan. On careful 
consideration, tlie Klnin realised lliat in dis]_)Uting over Andijan 
with the Uzbog, there could result iiothing but the dimness of 
trouble and ruin upon the mirror of his fortune. Kor those who 
had power to withstand them, had moved (Uit of the Shaiban 
territory, and he who had offered them the stoutest lesistance, 
namely Babar IVidishali, having placed tlie foot of despair in the 
stirrup of despondence, had gone back to Kabul, lie thought the 
wisest ])lan for him was to retire from the (umntry, before the 
enemy arrived. So the Khan set out for Kashghar, by way of 
Moghulistaii. [Thus] the province of Fargliana was joined on to 
Mavara-un-Nahr [under the domination of the Uzbeg]. 

The dignity of Khan was,-according to the old custom, vested 

* Til is n.inio is translitia nted as written, and thoronj^ldy pointed, in tlui Tiirki 
text. It is iiHiially I'ound in tlio turm Ihir-Sihir, but other variants, sucli as Ahai\, 
SAmr, ete., are found amonjjj Masulinan writings, wiiilo the Ctiineso, in the 
Yuan dynasty, urimI l-hi-rh Shi-hi-rh. ,The double naimi was the ordinary term 
for Siberia, but there was also a Tatar town of in tln^ Hixteenth century, 

situated on the river Irtish, sixteen voists above Tobolsk. Tin's place (as Bret- 
schneider informs us) was the capital of tin; Tatar Khan, Kuehurn, and was 
taken in 1581 by the Kussians under Yermak. (See ^/cd. /Ax., ii., 37 and 154.) 

That is. after the dcatli of Shahi Ih^g Khan; ^t‘e note, p. 2H(). 'fhe Ix^st 
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in ilio cld(3st who was Kiiclniiii Snlhiii, and the lieir> 

apparent [Kdaljo] was Snyunjuk Snltaii, who however died before 
Kuohum Sultan, when Jani Beg Sultan became the heir-apparent. 
He i’ollowcd Suyinijuk Sultan, and Kuclium soon after journeyed 
along the same rijad. ^fho Khanship now d(wolved upon Abu 
Said, son of Kuehum Khan, and on his leaving the throne of the 
Khanate vacant, Ubaid Ullah Khan sat in his place. From the 
y(?ar 911 down to the end of the reign of the last-mentioned Klnin 
I Abu Saidj, he had, in reality, conducted the entire affa*rs of the 
State ; and if he had chosen to assume the title of Khan, no one 
could rightfully have opposed him. Nevertheless [the U/begJ 
adhered to the old rule Jind conferred the Khanship upon the most 
advanced in years. After Abu Said, there remained no one older 
than [Ubaid Ullahj himsidf, and ho therefore ascended the throne 
of tli(‘ Khans, and continued to perfume the world with the sweet 
bj'eezes of justice and tlie scent of right-dealing, until tlie year 04(5,^ 
wlien he bade this transitory earth adicni, and his ])ure soul passed 
to tlie regions of the blessed. 

J have neither seen nor heard speak of such an excellent ruler as 
he, during the past hundred years. Tn the lirst place, he was a 
true iMusulman, religiously inclined, ]>ions and abstinent; he also 
regulated all the alfairs of religion, of the state, of the army, and of 
his subjects, in conformity with the ordinances of the Holy Jjaw; 
neve]* deviating from it one hair’s-breadth. He was pre-eminent 
for his valour and for his generosity. Tie wrote seven different 
styles of handwriting, but best of all he wrote the Nad'hl. lie 
made several copies (.)f the Koianand sent them to the two holy 
cities[JMekka and 31 edina]. lie also av rote Aai>7i7/ TunZ/Vi well. He 
2 )ossessed the (Urdus of the various Turki, Arabic and rcr'-ian jioets. 
He was versed in the science of music, and several of his com 2 )osi- 
tions are still sung by musicians. In short, he was a king endowed 
Avith every excellence, and during his lifetime, his capital Bokhara, 
became sucli a centre of the arts and sciences, that one Avas 
reminded of Herat in the daysof 31irza Sultfui Husain. Although 
both tln^ Emperor and the Khan died before Ubaid Ullah Khan, 
and the account of the end of his days should have been given 
after their deaths had been recorded, yet since the stories of the 
Em})oror and the Khan occui)y much space, and since Ubaid Ullah 
Khan has no further connection with my story, I have summarily 
completed my account of him hero. I shall have no further 
occasion to refer to the Ilzbeg in this history. 

account of the events brielly touched upon in this section, will be tound in 
chup. ix, of vol. ii. of Sir IL ilowortli’s Hist, of the Momjols, whoie nil available 
sources of information have been laid under contribution. 

* The year 946 began 19tl> 3Tny, ir),S9. See also Howorth, ii., p. 723, for 
Ubaid Ullah’s death. 
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Said Khan Quits Farghdna 


CUAVTVAl XXXJX. 

j;KAS().Nb FOR SUFT\N SAID KHAN t)UITTIN<; FAIKJllANA AND IJFI’AIUIND 

TO KASHOHAR. 

Jn tlic suiiiiner of the year 920, the Sliailuin wlio won^ in 

Taslikaiul, advanced under the cuniinand of Snyunjuk Khan, a^aintit 
Andijan. When the Khan learnt this, he convened a meeting of 
all his Amirs and councillors, and tliey discussed what were the 
wisest stej^s to take in the mathu*. They tried to foresee the 
final issues of things, and weic idunged in tlie ocean of meditation. 
[At last] my uncle said: “ The neighbouring Sultans are not 
inclined to sacrifice their reputation, and have gone to look after 
their own affiiirs. Our numbers are not sufficient to compete with 
the Shaibani, nor are our armaments equal to theirs. If wo offer 
their legions fight, however zealous and loyal we may bo, we shall 
only be as men with broken weapons, and a defeat will not mean 
the destruction of one particular person, but will result in constant 
disputes and conlinual fighting. If, by some strange chance, 
matters should turn out otherwise, they will have to make 
reparation for what has gone before, and all their powcu* will bo 
destroyed. 8u(!h an advantage we should turn to ac(;ount. AVe 
shall be able to make no reparation for what has passed. Nor will 
any amount of binding make that breakage whole.^ 

“ d'ho province of Farghana is the toiritory and ancient dwell¬ 
ing-place of the Chaghatai. The Shaibani have deprived them of 
it by force and violence. AVe have become the guardians of the 
Chaghatai country. Now that all the Sultans, in general, and the 
(Taghatai Sultans in particular, have given up the contest, it 
would bo absurd for us to engage in this dangerous affair on their 
account. If you wish to be on the safe side and consider the wisest 
l)lan, then block up the path of war and follow the road of flight, 
before the bordeis of this kingdom have been darkened by the 
dust of the enemy’s army. Let our reins be drawn towards 
Moghulistan, which is the old home of the Moghuls ; this will tend 
to the consolidation of the State. And yet another fact must bo 
taken into consideration : namely, that. Mirza Aba Bakr, in the 
face of [the Khan’s] victorious host, is lik(i a wounded quarry, for 
has ho not onc(i before fought a pitched battle, atTutluk,and been 
defeated? If we enter his province, and if he keeps a bravo heart, 
ho will probably again ofier battle, and fighting with him will bo 
an easy matter in comparison with fighting the Uzbeg. In fact, 

* Down to this point, nearly the whole of this .speech is obscure in meaning 
and the translation doubtful. 
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there will be little to fear and much to gain. Another point that 
onglit to count in favour of thin plan is that the Mirza is over 
sixty years of age, and he has reigned close on fifty years. The 
Almighty has, during forty years, sulfercdhiin to exercise tyranny. 
The time has probably now come for his day of oppression to bo 
clianged to th(i night of annihilation. ]\lon‘over, h(i has cast aside 
all his own Amirs, and has neglected the lcadei*s of his army, 
sotting up in their places a number of mean people of low birth, 
who, by reason of their lack of judgment and small intelligence, 
stand in great fear of him. Therefore, we ought to direct all our 
energies, devote all our strongtli, to the conquest of Kashghar. 
Haply tlie opener of all gabis will open to us the gate of viebuy. 
Finall}^ Mirza Aba llakr’s men, who were my companions in the. 
sei'N'ice of my brother, when they see me in your train, will 
p7*obal>ly return to liie. And they will be a substantial assistance 
to us in con([uering Kashghar. 

Although Mirza Aba Ilakr is my own brother, (Verso) .... my 
loyalty and devotion arc to the Khan alone: and any lujad that 
will not bow to him, verily will I bring it down, though it bo 
that of my own brother. In my devotion to the Khan, no such 
consideration as a tie of brotherhood shall stand in the way. In 
the Mirza’s downfall, T now recognise the establishment of the 
Khan’s prosperity. If my plan is approved, let it be at once 
proceeded with.” 

When my uncle had tinished his spc^ecli, tlie Khan, who had 
been listening with evident satisfaction, began to praise and 
commend him, saying : My thoughts have for a long time been 
occupied with such considerations; but in our discussions, all the 
suggestions made have been either imi)ossible or inexpedient. I 
find your plan most reason.dde, and preferable to any other. My 
opinion is the o[)inion of Sayyid i\Iuhammad ]\[irza. If any one 
has anything further to say on the matter, let him speak.” All 
the Amirs were unanimous in their agreement, and began to 
approve my uncle’s suggestion. 

lleing all of one mind, the Khan, in the month of Kabi-ul-avval, 
of the afore.^aid year,^ loft Farghana before Suyunjuk Khan had 
entered it, and marched towards Kashghar by way of IMoghulisbin. 
At this time IMirza Aba Kakr executed a very surprising work, the 
truth of which is attested by all who were in Kashghar at the 
time, and I myself have seen and measured the building . . . 
Now, ho had destroyed the ancient citadel of Kashghar a long time 
before, as well as its suburbs, and had carried the iidiabitants off 
to Yarkand, while he had turned several inhabited places into 
cultivated liehls. When he heard of tlie Khan’s approach, he 

^ Rabi I., 920, or ^lay, 1514. 

“ Here six lines have been much condensed, and a repetition omitted. 
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commanded ji fort to bo built on the banks oftho River Tuman. I 
have taken the dimonsions of that fort several times. It may 
include about fifty yVrr/?>, more or loss, and its height in some places 
is twenty maid (jaz} Tho (‘ircumference of the towers at each 
angle is more than tliirty yaz. (^n the ramparts, in most places, 
four horsemen can ride abreast. This huge fort was constructed 
in seven days, wliicli is, of course, a most extraordinary feat, and 
eonfi]-ms wliat has been said above, of Mirza Aba Rakr’s ])Ower and 
activity. It is now necessary to give some account of Kasbghar. 


CHAPTER XL. 

nKSCKIITlON OF KASIKJirAK. 

KASiiGirAR is an old and famous town.*-^ In former times the 
Sultans of Kashgbar were of the family of Afrasiab the Turk, 
wliom tlie Moghuls call Lugha Khan, llis genealogy is as follows : 
Afrasiab, son of Pish, son of IVid Nashin, son of Tur, son of 
Afaridun. It is thus given in the Tdrildi-l-Guzida, which has 
(jopied from the Mujma-uUTavdnhlt'^ of Khwaja Rashid-ud-Din 
Fasl IJllah. In some other histories tlie descent is traced yet 
further. But God alone knows the truth. 

Among the Sultans of Kashghar was a certain Satuk Bughni 
Khan, who was converted to Islam in his early years. During his 
occupation of the throne*, he brought over the whole country of 
Kashghar to the true faith. After liis deatli, several ot his 
descendants ruled in K.-islighar, and even in ]\Livara-un-Nahr, until 
the conquest of (diingiz Khan. 

* The ordinary (jaz^ as we have seen (notes, pp. 58 and 25(>), probably measured 
about 2G to 28 inches. The inatd gaz^ or gaz for measuring goods or etfects, may 
have dillered slightly from other gaz in use, but probably one will suit as well us 
another tor IMirza Haidars loose statements. The jnrih is a land imMisun*, 
geneuilly said to be < qual to GO square ells, or zar ; but the value of the zar is 
very uncertain. At tlie present day, in Persia, it is equal to about 40 inches. 
Col. Jiinett shows thfit it is taken to mean the same as the TandJt of Persia, and 
the IJlgali of India, but that its value diffiTs greatly according to locality and 
different historical periods. In Akbar’s time it was tixed at 8G00 lldhi gaz; 
while the standard Bigah in the north-west provinces of Bengal, contains nowa¬ 
days 8025 square yards, or p of an acre. (Ain-i-ALhari, ii., p. Gl.) 

The word used here is shaUr^ or town. In the following paragraph the 
author speaks ol the “country of Kashghar,’* and it may bo remarked that be 
employs the name Kstshghar indiscriminately for the town, for the province, un<l 
tor the whole ot Kastern Turkistan as far east as Chalish, or Karashahr. In most 
instances his meaning is obvious, but in many others it is not so clear, and in 
these I have usually added either a word in parenthesis, or a brief note by way of 
elucidation. j j 

^ Usually called the •lami-uUTavurihli. 
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[Tjii XlijiTi lied from Chingiz Khjiri. Knshlitk, son of Tai 

Yang Khan] took Kasliglna* from tlio vassals of the Gnr Khan of 
Kara Khilai, wlio had himself taken it from tlie vassals of the 
descendants ot AiVasiab. At that time Sultan Osman, of that 
family, was ruling in Samarkand and in the greater part of 
JMiivara-iin-Nahr. What passed between him and Khwarizin Shah 
is to bo found in every liistoryA 

T1 le rebellion of Kushluk and the conquest of Kashghar by the 
idoghuls, 1 have copied from the Jahon-KuMi, as it stands [there]. 

1 Taken separately, Mirza Haidar’s tacts are, in the main, correct, but liis 
account is confusing. He derivtd his knowledge from books, and has stated it 
imperfectly. The ‘‘ family of Afrasiab the Turk ” msiy, perhaps, be more 
])r()])erly called tlie dynasty of the link Kfums, who were, according to the 
best, authorities, IJighurs. Some writers prefer to call them the Kdrdkkdni^ at‘tt*r 
tlu; title said to have been adopted by the tirst Musiilman chief among them. 
Afrasiiib himself (otherwise Hughii, or Buku, Khan) was probably a mythical 
j)(‘rsonage, but the Uighur dynasty that bears Ids name was, no doubt, an ancient 
oiKf, of purely ’rurki origin. It only takes a place' as a practical factor in history, 
however, witli tiie reign of Satuk Bughra Klian, who was the first to become a 
Musulman. Satuk Bughra is said to have ruled over all Turkistan (Eastern and 
Westc'rn) as tar e.'ist as Ihe borders of China, while shortly before his death, about 
the end of the tenth century, he is reportc<l to have captured Bokhara. His 
cajiital was Kashghar, then called IJrdukand; but not long after his death, his 
dcseendants would seem to have moved the seat of govc'rnment to Balasaghun. 
His immediate succ('ssor appears to have taken the title of llak Khan^ or “ Great 
King’’ or “Sovereign,” which seems to have been perpetuated in that of the 
ilynasty, though it is often wrongly written Il~Khan, This llak Khan (perhaps 
Nasr by name) coiupiered ]\lavarsl-un-Nahr about 1008, drove out the Samiini 
rulers, and established his authority over the country. The date of his death 
do('s not appear to bo recorded, but lie is said, in some accounts, to have been 
succi'edcd by his brother Toglian Khan, who is known to have been reigning at 
Balasiighun in 1018. He, again, was succeeded by Arslan Khan I.; tlien 
followed Kadir Khan, then Arslan 11., and then a second Bughra, who was in 
])ower in th(‘ year 1070 ; but there may have been otliers between those named 
liere. Whether the second Bughra was immediately succeeded by one Mahmud 
Klian is not ch'ar, but we learn, at any rat(‘, that a Khan of that name was ruler 
of the llighur-llak kingdom about the year 1124, when the Gur Khan of the 
Karakhitai invaded Eastern Turkistan and conquered it, together with Bala- 
sjighun, and perhaps also Western ’Turki.stan. At about this date, the Uighur 
kingdom is represented as coming to an end. But the Karakhitai do not appear 
to liavo disturbed Mavara-un-Nahr, which, as a part of the Uighur dominion, "was 
administered by vassals or tributary Sultans. These Sultans continued to govern 
till 1218, when the last of them, named Usman, was kilh'd by Muhammad 
Khwiirizm Shah, who took posses.sion of tlie country, and hold it until he was 
himself ousted, shortly afterwards, by Chingiz Khan, with the Uighurs as his 
allies. 

'rhus, dating only from Siituk Bughra Khan, this Musulman Uighur dynasty 
nourished in Turkistan for nearly a century and a half, and in Mavara-un-Nahr 
for over two centuries; but their history, as we have it, is somewhat uncertain if 
not contradictory. 

As regards the habitat of this nation, the author of the Tahdkdt-i-Ndsiri says 
that the Afrasiabi 'Turks under tlie llak Khans, or Afrasiabi Maliks, occupied 
the tracts about Kayalik and Balasaghun until dispossessed by the Karakhitai. 

Dr. Bretschneider may be consulted for a briet account of the llak Khans, 
which he appears to have derived from the Kdmil-ut-Tavdrikh of Ibn-ul-Athir 
(1160-1233 A.D.). Ur. Bellow has published a full summary of the earlier history 
of the same dynasty, extracted from the Tazkira-i-Sultan Sdtuk Bughray a work, 
however, which he evidently mistrusts. Mr. S. Lane Poole gives a brief sketch 
of their history, and a list, as far as it can be authenticated, of the Khniis; and 
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('iTAiTi;!; XU. 

I'lutM nil iN'-ici'siiu. 

AViik.n Chiiii^ix, Kli.iii ciu riod his viclorioiis arms iii(,o (ho coiiiilrios 
of tlic East^Kusliluk, son of T.li Van-- Kh.ni, fled hy way of liish 
to tlio country of tlit^ (nir Khan, lie wandered about 
amon^^ the hills, in great want, while) those tribes who had aeeoiu- 
l)auied him became scattered. Some ])eoplo say that ho Avas 
captured by a body of the Gur Khan’s soldiers, who led him before 
their chief; another story is that ho Avent and presented himselt 
of his oAvn accord. lie at any rate remained some little time at 
the court of the Gur Khan. Sultan Muhammad KliAvarizm Shall 
rose in revolt against the Gur Khan, Avhile othei’ Amirs in the 
eastern quarter, rebelled also, and put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Emperor of the Avorld, (’hingiz Khan, by avIiosc 
favour they obtained immunity from the evil acts of the Gur Khan. 
Kushluk then said to the Gur Khan: ‘‘My tribes are very 
numerous, and are scattered over all the territory of Imal, Kiyak,^ 
and ]>ish Jlaligh, Avhere they meet Avith opposition from every one. 
If you will alloAV me, I Avill cause them to assemble and Avith their 
assistance [1 Avill bring the rebels again under your authority]. 
Thus will I help the Gur Khan; and I Avill not in any Avay 


lastly, Major Kaverty, in his translation of tho Tahdl-dt'i-Nduri^ furniahos a long 
list of Ilak Khans, together Avith much comment, but he does not mention his 
authorities. All these lists differ as to names and <lates. 

The word IlJc or Dr. Terrien do Lacouporio informs us, meant Sovvnutjn. 
It was a title first used by a Prince of thcTukiieh, and was revived by the lligliur 
Khans of Turkistan, who used it from the middle of the tenth century till tlio 
year 121.‘1. Subsequently, it was revived a second time by the Monj^ols in 
Persia; Hulaku having changed his own title of Khan, which he liad held 
during the reign of Mangu Kaan, for Jlah Khan, under the reign of Kublai 
Kaiin. The form Il-Khan, often said to mean “ Khan of the Ilyiit ”—the lU or 
tribes —is therefore erroneous. (See Bretschneider, Med. lies., i., pp. 2.’)2-3; 
Bellew, Yar. Kept., pp. 121-30; S. L. Poole, Muham. Dyn., pp. 132 and 134-.^); 
Kaverty, pp. 900-10; J Lacouperie, Babylonian and Orient. Record, Dec., 1888, 
p. 13.) 

‘ In the Persian texts this name may be read Kahdk, Katdh, or Kiydh, but the 
Turki reads consistently Kiyiik, so I have adopted that form. If it is correct, I 
think there is no <loubt that the Kaydlih of some ancient Avriters, and the Cailac 
of Kubruk, is the place intende<I. It Avas situated, according to the most trust¬ 
worthy critics, to the .south-west of the Imil river, and near the modern Kopiil, 
and in this position would accord well Avith what is known of the localitii's of 
Kushluk’s tribes—the Nairnans, or properly the Naiman-Uighnrs; i.e, the 
Kight-Uighurs. (See Yule, Cathay, p. 57i»; F. M. Schmidt in Zeittchrift der 
Gesellt. fiir KrdJcunde, Berlin, 1888, xx., Bd., Heft 3, pp. 201-5; Brcl- 
schneider, i., p. 230. Also Schuyler, i., p. 405; Valikhanotf in Russians in 
C. Asia, pp. G2 and 527 ; and D’Ohsson, ii.,p. 516, who quotes Vasaf to the effect 
that ill 1301 Kayiilik Avas on the frontier, between the territories of Kaidu and 
the Khakun, though there is nothing to indicate where this frontier actually 
was.) 
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deviate from his coiiimands.” With such flattery and deceit did 
ho throw the (Jur J^hjin into the well of pride. Then having 
loaded him with gifts, he Legged that the title of “ Kushluk Khan ” 
might bo bestowed on him. The (Inr Klian accepted the gifts and 
gave liim tlie title li(‘ desired, wh^renjum, (jiiiclv as an arrow shot 
from a bow, Kiishlnk hd’t tlie tiirritory of the (Jiir Khan and came 
to th(^ eonntiy of liiial and Kiyak. Wlien th (3 re])ort of the 
invasion of Kiisliliik got abroad, Tukt.ii, who was one of the 
Makrit Amirs, liad lied and joined Kuslibik. d'his was bef »re tlie 
rumours of the eoiKjuehts of the ]Mn])eror of the world, Chingiz 
Khan, had been spread a))ioad. And Avlieiever they went, they 
were joined by bands of men, with whom they conducted forays - 
plundering and burning as they came and went. 

Wlnm they heard of the successes of Muhammad Khwari/.m 
Shah, they sent numerous ambassadors to persuade him to attack 
the (Jur Khan from tlie west. Kushluk, at the same time, was t(_> 
attack him fiom the (iast, so as to bring him out of th(3 (centre [of 
his dominions]. [The conditions were that] if Sulbiu jMuhammad 
Khwari/m Shah should be the first to gain a victory, Alnnlligh, 
Khotan and Kashghar, which were in Kushluk’s kingdom, should 
b(‘ eedeil to him; but if, on the other hand, Kushluk should have 
th(‘. first success, Kara Khitaias far as Finakand should be delivered 
over to him. These conditions having been agreed upon, a treaty 
was concluded between them. (Finakand means Shahrukhia.)^ 
Thus the two armies set out for Kara Khitai from opposite direc¬ 
tions. Kushluk arrived before Sultiin Muhammad Khwarizni Shah 
[and defeated the (Jur Khan], since the army of this Sultan was 
inoie distant. Then, having jilundercd his treasury, which was at 
TJzkand, he proceeded to llahisakun, where the Gur Khan himself 
was, and a pitched battle was fought at Jinuj,- in which Kushluk 
was, hoAveAa>r, defeated, and most of his men being worn out [hifta] 

* The texts iliroiighout tliis extract from the JahCni Knshai are corrupt and 
o\)seure. In tliis instance the name is spelled in one text Shahr-Khiah^ in another 
Shahr-KaJi^ and so on. I luivc no doubt, however,that Sliahrnhhia is meant; for 
IShalmihlridj as ^^e learn from the Zafar-Ndina, was founded by Timur, on the 
ruins of the ancient Finahand, towards the end of tho fourteenth century. The 
author of the Jahdn Knshai, liowcver, died in (187 A.ii., or about a Iiundred years 
before; any such place; as Shahrnhhia had come into existence ! d'lie inference', 
thea-etore, is that the >e*nteiice‘, Finakand me*ans *s7ea/e,mA7/m,” is an interpolation, 
eitlie-r by Mirza Haidar, eir by a e'opyist, while the bael spedling of the latter name; 
is elue to the; interpedator. See Pe'tis, Timnr Bcr, iv., p. 2l)7. Also Balx'r, p. 1. 

It may be aelded heu’o that the forms Finakand, Finakat, anel Jiinakat, elenote, 
without eloubt, one and the same* place*, as Saelik Ispahani (p. 78) expressly notes 
that lUnakat was also calleel Shahrnkhia. 

“ By variations in pointing, tho name here; written Jinnj may become Jinhnj or 
Chinbnj ; it may therefore be* taken to stand for the Chinbudje of D’Ohsson 
(i., p. 108), where this episoelo is alhuled to. It was the name of a river in 
I'urkistan, according to Bretschneidcr (i., p. 281), but if near Balasiighun, it must 
have been in the extreme north-eastern e|uarter of that territory—near the uppe*r 
left trilaitarics of the Chu ; for it was among these streams that Balasaghno 
(or i>erhaps better Balasiikun) was most probably situated. 


U 
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la 1 and .set ubent reori^aiiiHiiii; his army. Jfo hoard that 

tho Giir Kh;in had jetiiriied from his war witJi Sidtaii Miijiaiiiiiiud 
KJnvjiriziii Sliab, and Jiad been ill-treating tlio peo])lo of tlie 
])rovin(*e; also that tho army had returned to its own eonntry. 
'J’lu'ii, like li^’htniiig from a elomh ho rushed out to meet him, and 
having seized his followers, brought his kingdom and his army 
under liis own ])ower; h(^ them d(‘manded one of his daughters in 
marriage. Now the tribe of Naimaii wero mostly Christians 
[ 7 W/\s 7 i],^ and when lio took that daiightc^r in marriag(\ he made 
her abandon (diristiaiiity and become an idol worsliijipor. 

After Kiisliluk had iirmly (‘stablished himself on tho throne of 

’ 'I'lie word Tarxe is rendered Christian liere, jir its most prokablo si^niiuiation 
^v]len applied to tlie Nniniuns. It anus a term, huwcwer, that was used for 
liuddhists, for Zoroastrians, and for idolaters. Perliaps also, amoiifi: I\rusnlmans, 
it may have meant any non-Musulinau rtdigion. Tiiero is inuch evidence lo 
allow that N(‘stoiian Cliriatianity was prevahait among the Naimansin the twelfth 
and thirU'enfh centuries, as well as amongothiT Uighnrs, thongli it cannot jierhaps 
1)0 said for certain, as Jiivaini is made to do in the translation at tJiis jilace, that 
they were “mostly Christians.” It is possible that his in(>aniiig may luivu been 
that they were mostly Buddhists ; he, at any rate, cannot have applied tlie word 
to idolaters, as tho succeeding sentence jiroves—the woman was made to abandon 
thi^ religion called Tarsa and bc'como an idolater. Tlius, so much stands out 
(dearly in this passage—that Fire-worship not licing in (piestion with the 
Nainuins, Tarsa cannot stand for any religion except Christianity or Buddhism. 
But Buddhism and idolatry arc frequently regarded as one and tlie same by 
Musulrnans, and called by the same name, so that if it could Ik^ regarded us 
jirobable that Juvaini took this view, there would remain no other translation 
for Tarsa than Christian, On all considerations, thendbre, it is jirobable that the 
words Christian and (■hrisfiauity render tho author’s meaning in these* passages, 
and hence they become an important contribution to the evidence (1) that the 
Naimans were, indeed, “ mostly Christmns,” and (2) to the fact that tho term 
Tarsa was used for Christianity. 

Or. Bretschneidcr remorks that the Archimandrato Palladiiis (in a Bussian 
jjublication) states that “ Tie Sie is the Chinese transcription of the word Tarsa, 
used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanidcs to designate tho Christians, 
and sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and Magi. Tlie name of Tarse is 
applied expressly to tlie kingdom of the Yoyurs (Uighurs) by Haithon, the 
Aimeniun, in his account of the kingdoms of Asia (beginning of the fourteenth 
c( ntury). John of Montecorvino, in a letter written at Picking about tJie same 
tiim*, speaks of Tarsia characters, meaning evidenlly llighur letters.” Thus the 
name was applied als-o to the Uighurs as a nation, but probably only on account (d* 
their Christianity or Buddhism—for l)oth religions were prevalent among them. 

D’Ohsson slates tiiat in the Jahdn Kushai, Juvuini explains that the Chiri.-^tiuns 
(tliirtoentli century) were called by the Mongols Araatmn [Argliun], while 
Buddhist monks were known us Touines. Tie also says that Bubrnk s}M*nks of 
tl.e Buddhists gem-rally as Touiniens, and adds that Touin is iii reality the 
IMongol name for Buddhist eeclesiasties. Ho quotes, moreover, tlie Armeiimii 
writer Orpelian, to the effect that the Christians were known as Arhhaiouu 
[Argliun]. Tliese designations point to a well-understood differem^e Ixdween 
Cliristianity and BuddllI^m among the Mongols, but this may not have been the 
Case among Musulrnans. The term Argliun is now used in Ladak to mean a 
“ hulf-bree(l,” audit was so used also in the time of Polo in North-Western Cliina. 

real meaning of the word, in Turki, is “ fair” (complexioned),and is said to 
have been current in Mongol as well as Turki, in the Middle Ages; but it was 
by no means always apfhied to Christians. A full discussion of the term Arghnn 
will be found in Yule’s Marco Polo^ i., pp. 271) seqq. (8eo also D'Ohsson, ii., 
p. 204; Rthiiusat’s Nouv. Melanges., ii., p. 198.) 

^ As regards the country known as Tarse or Tarsia^ the reduced facsimile of the 
Catalan map in Yule’s Cathay shows, in large letters, a kingdom culled Tarsia^ 
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Kara Kliitai, ho fought several battles with him [tho Gur Khan ?] 
at Jam TVilighJ and finally he surprised tho Gur Khan on his 
liunting grounds, wlicn having captured him, ho put him to death. 

Idle chief men of Kashghar and Khotan had also become hostile. 
The Gur Khan had imprisoned tho son of tho Khan of Kashghar. 
[Kushluk] now set him at liberty and sent him back to Kashghar. 
Hut tho Amirs declined him, and before he liad placed his foot 
within the city, they put him to death between the gates. At tho 
time when tho corn was ripe, Kushluk sent his army to eatcu- burn 
it. When the inbabitants had been deprived of three or four 
(piarters of their income [Ja/»7J] and corn, a famine broke out. 
The people of Kashghar suffered great distress, and had therefore 
to submit. After that, Kushluk marched away with his army. 
And his soldiers used to lodge in the houses of tho, people of 
Kashghar and mix with their families, so that [tho Kashghari] 
had no homes left. [Ilis trooiis] practised ever}’ form of violence 
and wick(xlnoss. They did everything to encourage idolatry, and 
no one was able to pi'ovent them. They next went to Khotan, 
which they captured, and compelled all tho inhabitants of tho 
surrounding districts to abandon tho religion of Miihammad, 
giving them the choice of becoming either Christians or idolaters. 

[ Arabic (piotation from Koran . . . .] Verily God is forgiving and 
merciful. Having adopted the garments of sin, the cry of tho 
Alua/zin and tho confession of the Unity of the God of llelievers 
was no longer hoard. The mosques were closed and the schools 
abandoned. One day they conducted tho Imams of Khotan out 
into the plains and began to argue Avith them. Among their 
number was Imam AL'i-ud-Din of Khotan. He was asked questions 
and gave answers, an<l at length they hanged him up over tho 
d()(jr of a college. Of this matter 1 shall speak presently. After 
this, tho faith of Islam having lost all its splendour, the darkness 
of evil spread over all the servants of God, and they raised their 
supplications to heaven. I Five couplets in Arabic . . . .] Jin' 
arroAv of their entreaties reached the target, and God heard and 
answered them. 

When Kushluk Avas setting out to attack the kingdoms of 

but the distort* d gwerrapby of th(* limes, renders any location f»f the region on a 
niodorn nmp imi)ossible. Haithon of (lorigos, the historian (Mr. AVarnui t(dls us 
in Ins notes to Mandeville a expressly .says that the kingdom of InrAr was 

the land of the Uighurs, and that it adjoined Tangut on the west. It oyn, 
however, hardly be said to l)C so placeil on the Ciitalan map. (feee Man(levlU(\ 
p. 211, and note, p. 125.) 

> This place stood on the north of tho Tian Shan mountains, between 
Bishhalik (the modern Urumtsi) and the Mansis river. It is frequently 
mentioned in this position, under tho names ot Chang-ba-la and Jnmrha-U, 
by the (Jliinese travellers of tho thirteenth century, whose narratives have been 
so aldy translated and elucidated by Dr. Bretechneider. Tt is also rnontioned by 
King Haithon of Little Armenia in the account of his homeward journey from 
Mongolia. (Bee Bretschneider, i., pp. 07, ICO, etc.; ii., p. 1^2.) 



2c)2 Extract from tJic Jalidn KiisJiai, 

Kliaii, tbo latter sent a body of Nniu ^ to cbeek Kiislilnk’s 
evil progr('.ss. lie [Kiisliliik] was, at that time, in Kashgliar. 
The chief iiuai of Kashgluir relabel thal, wlien [tln^ Nnin ] 
arrived, and bedbre tliey had drawn iq) in Inu', Knsldnk turiUMl 
his baek and dial, wliile tlie r(\gini(‘nts tliat arrived oiu'- aftca* 
tlie other, of tlio IMoglinls \ n'/ 3r<hfliiiJ(hi ], demandcMl nothing 
of them but news of Kushluk. ddiey sanetioned tlio “ eall to 
prayer’’ | 7’aZ7aV] and tin' pia>('rs [ U;:(ui. \ : and they issued a pro- 
elaination in lie,* town, (hat vwry on(‘- niiglit practise his own 
religion. The advent of those pc^ople was hidd to be an act of 
mercy and bounty from t]n‘ Almiglity. Wlieii Kiislduk lied, 
every one wlio lived in a Musulman town or house, suddenly 
disappeared, like ([ui(‘ksilv(‘r; and the ^loghul army Avent in 
]mrsuit of Kushluk. AVherever he halted, they came up behind 
him and diwe him on, like a mad dog, until they reached tlu^ 
frontiej* of Hadakhshan, Avhieh is called J )arazuklnin. 

When ho arriv(Hl at Sarigh Cliupan, ho missed the road, and 
(uitered a valley that had no egress. There happened to be a 
party of lladakhshani liunters in those hills, and when they saAV 
[the fugitive party ] they went towards tlnun, Avhilc the Mogliuls 
advanced from the other side. The valley being rough, tlui 
iMoghuls found Avalking diflicult, and canu^ to an agreement with 
the hunters, saying: “This band, namely Kushluk and his 
followers, have escaped from us; if you Avill capt un^ them and give 
them over to ns, avo Avill do them no harm.” JSo they Avent and 
surrounded [Kushluk] and his l>arty, and having bound him, 
delivered him up to the IMoghuls, Avho cut olf his head and carried 
it away with them. The Hadakhshani, having found endless 
booty and precious stones, ixd.urncd. 

TTow clear it is that no one can ever bo victorious avIio oppos(‘S 
the religion of Ahmad and tln^ Holy Law of IMuhammad ; Avhile 
he Avho promotes it becomes more successful day by day ! 

' 'I'liis sentence, again, is Avithoiit doubt a corrujdion. All the texts liave 
“jam’ ^ Xuirit' and no other reading seems possible. An in would reprcsint tin* 
Avoll-kiiowii Mongol nmk or tith% Atoyau (meaning geiuunl, or commander of 
10.000); l)ut there could not havii beon a body or assembly of Xoyans, as tlie 
word J(iit0 implies. The Hentcnee .should read, probably, that a forct! under om' 
(lidixih^ or f/((b((h, Noyan^ was sent, etc. The epi.sode is to bo fnund dcserdjed m 
jMost of the Musnlman histoiies, and is always given in this w'ay tlins tin* llaft 
JLiiin (Qnatremen*. Not. ft Njctr.., xiv., ]>. 47H) .s.iy.s that (31iingiz “en\ova 
AVoo/??.” Abiil (jihazi (p. 102) has Trhepe-Noinu. Th(‘ Ilabib-ns-Sayar (in 
I’lice’s Muhd. Uistory, vol. ii., p. 400) lias ifuht)ah NoyoUy thoii^li Tricf; adds in 
a that the Avord is iiointed Jatthdh; while D’Ohsson, citing, niipareritly, 

linHhid-ud-J)in, says that “ 20,000 homines sous Ics ordres de Koyan Tc/iflX'’ wen* 
.'‘< nt. This Noyan (Jh(d)ah was a famous general of Ching z Khan s, and his 
name fu ipiently occurs in connection Avith the ^fongol eomiucsts. J)r. Belh'w 
(Yarlnrnd Itfjjort, j). 170) givts the meaning of Noytut as “a Kalmak nohle.’’ 
Sir H. Howorth says that among the Mongols and Kalmaks it means “ a j»rinc(i 
or any member of the Uoyal family;’’ also that, according to (piatn mere, it is 
the title of a h'adcr of a toman., or ilivision of 10,000 imm (iii., p. 152). 
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CILALTER XLrr. 

rilK MAlirVKDOM OK 1M\M AIA-UI)-I)IN M[JHAi\lM\l) OK KHOTAN, AT THK 
HANDS OF KUSHLUK. 

Whkn KusJiluk cotiquered Kashghar and Khotan, ho clianoed from 
ilio rtdij^ion ot Josns to tlio ]>racti(;o of idolatry, and the ixst of tho 
|)eo})lo lio oaused to abandon Jlanilhsm and ])ecome iiro worshippers, 
lie c]iani;od tho lights of tho true patli into tho darkness of 
unbeliof, and tho service of tho all merciful into the serfdom of 
Satan. . . 

Thus far, I have copied from the TarilJi-i-Jahdn-KifHlial. 

After (Jhiiigiz Khan liad subjuo'ated the whole of lv;ish<^har, ho 
went and s(‘t liis mind at rest with regard to tlio affairs of Iran 
amlTuriin- -miy, rather of tlie whole world.- He then returned to 
Ins capital and divided all his kingdoms among his four sons. We 
learn iVom the Mujiioi-nt-Tovarikh of Rasliidi ami from tho Gioiohi 
(th(5 former enbiriug into detail, the latter giving it in brief), that 
the wlioh} of tlio l)asht-i-I\]iizr and | ])asht-iJ-Kipchak, whos(‘- 
boundaries are Kum, tho ocean '\Mnhit\ Hiivaril-un-Nalir, and 
Moghulistan, was given to his eldest son, Juji Khan. .Moghulistan, 
Ivara Kliitai,‘‘ Turkist.an and ^lavara-un-Nahr to Cliaghatai Ivhan. 
To Tub lie gave tho wliole of Khitai, while his original seat of 

‘ About OIK! folio aud a luilf U‘\t is oiuilli!! lu re*, as it bas uo beariiiLC on 
till' history, ft consi.^ts kIucIIv <>f Ar.iliic piuMso-*, t ic , au'l is, liko tho u\st of tlK3 
extraet from the Jaloui Kiif^had \ery con apt and, in places, nnmtelligiblo. 

It may bo mcntiouc(l lu*re that in the IJritisli INtiiseum there is only one copy of 
tli(! T<(n'Ui-i-J(ilidiL-KufiIhit\ and (hat one, INIr. Koss informs me, is so corrupt 
lliat lie is iiuahlc to make much usi of it. It might perhaps have been tidvau- 
(agiious, had a good copy been obtainable, to trauslate Mirza Haidar’s extract 
direct from tin* original, as was doin' with the /af(ir-Xdm<L in Part I.; but Mr. 
Kiiss found this impossible. On the other hand, a now translation of this section 
of the Jd/idii-Kiifiltui is not of great import.inee, seeing that tlu! sahject matter 
has appcariid aln ady in many other works—European as well as Asiatic—and 
has hci'ii Well elucidati'd by able Orientalists. In (act, on the particular suhjtet 
of tho transactions of tlio Kara Ivhitai and the Naimau. etc., it is constantly nsiid 
as an authority, allhough no translation of the whoh; woik, into any Euro[)eaii 
lauguago, has yiT hei'u made, d’ho author, Ala-ud-Diii Ati-ul-Mulk, known as 
Juvaiui, w'as horn in Khorasiii in (121 or d2,") a.h., and died tISl. 11(3 wont on a 
mission to the Court of IMangu Klmkan at Karakorum about bI7 (or 1211) a.d.), 
and thus had, himself, (ravolled through the conn trios on which Ik' wrote. lie 
IS [Kohahly, thoridbn*, a good aiitlatrity oii all matters relating to tho triho.s, tho 
gi'ography, etc., of thc'so regions in the twelfth aiul thiitoenth ccnturic.s. Fora 
full account of Ins life and hook, sei! FKmJijruhen <i<'s Orduifs {Mhws do I’Oricnt), 
1., pp. 220-2:; b 

" Meaning that lu! compiered Iran and 'ruran, and the whole world. 

^ While "at p. Ih2, the author muko.s Moghiilistan coincide with Kara 
Kliitai, he hen* distinguishes lietwecn them, d’hc matter, however, lias been 
(‘Xplaiucd in the Introduction ; the mention, liere, of two eountrios, may he 
jogardod merely as oik- of (lie ordutary incoiisbh.'ncies or loo^e expressions, in 
whicli I lie book abounds. 
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government, that is to say Karakoram and the Kalmak [country] 
lie entrusted to Uktai. In tlio same manner ho distributed liis 
army and his Amirs; and in that division, the Dughhit fell to the 
lot of Chaghatai, who entrusted to tliom Marojalai Suijnh, which 
means “ facing the sun ” [A/tdh Tfii]A This country is bounded by 
Shash, Chalish, Issigh Krul and Sarigh Uighur ; and on the (jonfines 
of these four limiting ])rovinces are situabal Kashgliar and Khotan. 
The particular Dughlat who was established in this kingdom, wo.s 
Amir Babdiighan,- in whose fainilyit remained, from father to son, 
until the time of IVIirza Aba Bakr. Tho Jdm-i-Gill Namdi sa>s 
that Kashgliar is the most important town of the Turks, and goes 
on to describe several objects in it, of which now no trace remains. 
Among other things it says is, that people used to carry clothing of 
ermine [KdJnim] and squirrel [Siujdh] from Kashghar to all parts. 
But nowadays there are no such [animals] to be found there. 

Kashghar is bounded on the north by the mountains of Moghul- 
istaii, which stretch from west to the cast, and from them rivm*s 
How towards the south. Those hills extend from Shash, on one 
side, to beyond Turfan [on the other], their extremities reaching 
into the land of the Kalmak, which quarter none but the Kalmak 
themselves have seen, or know anything about. I have (piestioned 
some of those who have seen something of that country, but I can 
recall nothing of what they told me, which would be worthy of 
mention in this book. Moghulistan will [afterwards] ho described 
shortly. From Shash to Turfan is three months’ journey. On the 
west side of Kashghar is another long mountain range, of which 
the mountains of IMoghulistan are an off-shoot [vmutfhaih], d’his 
range runs from north to south. I travelled on those mountains 
fur six months without coining to their extremity. They also shall 
be presently described, in the account of Tibet. From these 
mountains, rivers run from west to east, and to these rivers 
Kashghar owes its fertility [dbdddni]. The whole of the countries 
of Khotan, Yarkand and Kashghar lie at the base of these mountains. 

^ Tor Home remarks on Manp^alai Suyah, H(*e not(‘, p 7. 

- The Tnrki MS. reads Iluhddijhdn^ as did also one of tin' P<‘rsian t<‘xts 
originally, but suiiu; native reader has altered the name into Amir lidhdd 
Kiirkdu, in both places when; it occairs. That tliis is a IMasulrnan conceit, is 
ol)vious. The mention, however, of the naiiK! of a Dughlat Amir bedbre the 
time of Bulaji is interesting, and is the only oin; I have met with in the 
i-Uashidi^ or elst;where, except that of Urtubu, who is spoken of by Mirza 
Haidar in the first chapter of Part I. as grandfather of Bulaji. He has, iis he, 
says, avoided all mention of infidels, and the Dugldats previous h) Bulaji ha<l 
not yet become Musulmans. Ur. B(‘llew makes the name of Iidihdd(jhdn into 
ylm^V Bdyzidf and has also misread his author, so far as to mak(; him state that 
this Amir “resided in the Sarigh-Uighur region.” Mirza Haidar’s statement, 
however, refers to “Mangalai Suyah,” and not to the Sarigh-Uighur country. 
(See Yarkand Hep., p. Ihb.) 

" The Jdm-idrifl Mumai is by one Mir Giyath-ud-Din Mansur. The British 
Museum does not possess a <^opy, but in the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 
ihxlleian Library at Oxford, the work is mentioned. 
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To tho east aiul south of Kashghar and Khotan are deserts, which 
consist of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, 
waste lands and salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large 
towns in these [wastes], and the names of two of them have been 
preserved, namely Jjob and Katak; but of the rest no name or 
trace remains: all are buried under tho sand. Hunters, who go 
there after wild camels, relate that sometimes tlie foundations of 
cities are visible, and that they have recognised noble buildings 
such as castles, minarets, mos(iues and colleges, but that when they 
]*etiirncd a short time afterwards, no trace of these was to be found ; 
for tho sand had again overwhelmed them. On such a s(;ale were 
these cities of which, nowadays, neither name nor vestige remains ! 
In a word, the liabitabledistricts of Kjishghar and Khotan lie along 
I he western skirts of these mountains. On tho frontier of Kaslmliar 

o 

IS the district of Artuj ; ^ from there to tho continos of Khotan, at 
Kariy;l and Jariya,*^ is one month’s journey. But as for tho 
breadth of fertility of the cultivated region (from tho foot of tho 
western range to the eastward) by travelling quickly one can leave 
all cultivation behind in a day or two. On tho banks of every 
stream that comes down from that range, corn is sown and tho land 
is cultivated. 

The first of those is the River Timan,'^ which comes from a 
mountain standing between Kashghar and Farghana. This river 
fiows between tho ancient citadel of Kashghar, which ]\Iirza Aba 
Hakr destroyed, and tho new one which he built, on the banks of 
this river, as bus been related. Part of Kashghar is fertilised by this 
same river. The second river is the Kara Tazghun. In the dialec^t 
of Kashghar, Tazgliun moans a river.*^ It flows about three farmhhs 
to the south of the above mentioned fort. Tho greater part of tho 
l>rovinco of Kashghar is watered by it. At a distance of three 
fiirsahlis from it, is a third river called Kusan Tazghun, on the 
banks of which is the town of Yangi-Hisar, and its dependent 
districts, d’he town is supplied with water by this river. Tho 
distance from Kashghar to Yangi-llisar is six statute [A7/anj 
farsakhs. At about six farsohJiH from Vangi-llisar is an insignifi- 


‘ ^riiis j)lac(‘ is often nieiitioiRMl in thi^ Tarilh-i-li(ft<hidi. It is, nowadiiNs, a 
favoiu’it(‘ HUininei' resort (;f the townsiK'ople of Kashghar. According to tlu' late 
Mr. U. B ISliaw the proper spelling is Artush. [J. It. O. K, 1870, p. ‘282.) 

' Usually Kiria and C/iiria^ or Ckira. Both exist to tlie present day, the 
fornn'T as a town of some size. 

** Nowadays calhal Tumdn or Tnman. Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the situation 
(d’ the present Kasligliar— i.e.., the Kohua Shalir or old city—the Musulman and 
not the Chinese city—says the Tumaiiy or Ara Tumau (meaning Middle Tuinaii) 
washc's the eastern side of tho town. A short distance below, it joins the river 
Kizil; thus Kashghar is situated on the tongue ot land between these two rivers, 
(hoc cit.. p. 282-3.) 

* Mr. 8haw says the real meaning of Tdzyhim is “ a flood” ; while the river 
in question—the Kara Tdzghnn —is also known as the Yupurghi. 283.) 
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cjuil liamlct calUMl Kjir,i (liuiiak,'in liout oi* vvliich ilowH anolJicr 
.sin'aiii rjilkid Sliahnuz, which waters several [otlier | places. 'rji(3 
valley of the Shahnaz lies in the western range, and the [high ] road 
ii’oiu Kashghar to Ihidaklishan runs through this valley. On the 
road froiii Kara Chanak to Kilpin Kabat, is a resting place [manzil] 
fbi* those coming and going [on the road 1; the distance l)etween 
Kil])iii liabat and Kara Ohanak is live statute /Vf/*.s(i/» 7 /.s‘. Kurther 
on is another halting place a monastery | litiKjar] -v\diich is called 
Kush (iumbaz, an excellent stage j w.itered by the Shahnaz. 

Jl 1 las both cultivated grounds and gar<lens which all 

form a part of the fonndation j roh‘f\ of tliis laiigar.’' Travelleis 
enjoy the advantages which the “ langar ” offers. The next stage 
is a village called Kizil. 'riio water there is brackisli, and nobody 
stops there wlio is not ol)liged to. It is considered the halfway 
stage between ^ angi-llisar and Yarkand. It is about ten /(trmklm 
from Kizil to Kiik Kabat, and from Kuk Kabat to the edge of the 
distiict of Yarkand, which is calh'd Itabatchi, is by measurement 
seven statute/umU 7 as.- lletwccn ivabatchi and Kara (Iiaiiak there 
is but little inhabited country, exce[)t for the stages that liave 
been luentioiied. 

YVirkand was formerly a very imjairtant city. Thi‘. old town was 
dug out ])y ^lirza Aba Bakr; it was among the excavat ions 
[li'(tzikha^ which we have spcdcen about, and much treasure was 
found [in it]. It is not known ^^hetlur the old town was called 
Yarkand, or whether it had another name. In the days of my 
ancestors, Yarkand was a comj)anion city to Vangi-llisar. IVlii'za 
Aba Bakr made Yarkand his capital. lie introduced stnaims [into 
the town] and laid out gardens ; and it is generally rej)orted that 
these numbered 11!,000, most of which were in the city and its 
environs. But 1 cannot imagine that this figure is correct. Mirza 
xVba Bakr built a citadel which, in most ])lacos, is thirty statute (jaz 
in heiglit. The inside of the citadel is roughly about a hundred 
c/uth, and in it has been l)uilt a very high fort [ur/:]. The citadel 
has six gateways, whiidiare devised for great strength. The gates 
tliemselves are placed about a hundred ijaz within [the walls] and 
on either side are two towers near together, so that should any 
one wish to enter either of the gat(?s, he must [lir>t] pass between 

' Or Kara Khandk. Put in citlier form the name, aceonliicj: to Mr. in 

iimvaUays unknown ; it in called now SihjH JiuUih. {lb., j). l>sY) 

Kxcept the tirht two marches irom Kashghar all tlu; distances given hy tlu! 
author art! greatly exaggorat(‘d. 

tor a (;oinplem analysis ot Mirza llaidfirs ilcscription of tliis road, and 
VI 'Lm all tin; regions bordering on Eastern I'urkistan, se(‘ 

Mr hhaw s paper in the Jowrnal of the It. (1, S. for ISTU, imtitlod A Prince 

TvrhiHfan. When in Yarkand and 
Kaslighar m 1^74-7.), Mr. Shaw had with him, if I remember rightly, a copy of 

dms alile to criticise it on the spot, with the fielp 
ot natiY(‘ ndormants. ^ 
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two t()VV(a*s. Jt‘ iiii enemy attack tlie iniei'ior, lie is assailiMl 
witli arrows and stones fiom front and rear, as well as from riglit 
and loft. This system is to bo met with in very few forts. In 
the fort [ork] of this eitadcl, magnilicent buildings have lieeu 
constructed ; hut to descrilic them would be tedious. In the 
subiirhs are about ten gardens, in which are erected lofty edifices, 
containing about a liundrcd rooms each. All these rooms are 
lilted with shelvc's and recesses in the wall [fak and fdkrlto h(rN(ll\ 
tlo’Y have ceilings of ])lasterwork, and da<los of glazed tile^- |/i7bs7//j 
and iVc'SCoes. Along tin*- publii^ la a<ls are avenues oi* white poplar 
!.sa/n/dr ], so that om? may walk for a statutoiy [/(U'sdkli] and a halt 
<m every side of th(M;ity, under tlu* shade of thes(‘ trei's. Streams 
run hy nmst ot the avenues. 

The water ot Yarkand is the best in the world. Mvery praise 
which doctors have bestowed u})on any water is true of this.^ it 
eonu's down from the mountains of Tibet (a month’s journey 
distant), which are covered Avith snow and ice; it flows swiftly 
over a stony and sandy soil from south to nortli, and when it 
reaches Sarigh-Kul, wliich forms the extr(3mity of the hilly 
country of Kashghar, it rushes on, with like rapidity, from rock to 
rock, leaping and tossing, for seven days [ journey] in an eastcu’ly 
direction, until it arrives at tlio level ground. Ib‘ro it (jontinm's 
its lapid (jours(‘ over a stony bed for two days more, and when it 
ri'achi's the beil | uufjorl] of the i-iv(‘r of Yarkand, in which then^ an*- 
i'vAv stones, the current in some degree abates its speed. A curious 
iaet concerning this stream is, that in the early part of the spring 
it beeonu'S so small that one might almost cross it, in some places, 
by step})ing from stone to stone. In the season of Leo, \ Asad] it 
swells so much that it bectomes, in [)laccs, nearly a statutory mile 
i /)///1 - ill breadth, [while its dejith is tlicn nowhere less than lour 
tfaz~\, and for a distance of one karnh it is no less than ten (jaz in 

’ d’lic I'lirki ]MS. iiiti'i'polatfs lim* :—'I'lu; watrih ot Vaikaiid aud Kliotaii 
o\v(! tlicir (‘Xt*(dk‘ii(*(‘ to the fact ttiut jad<* and iJ^old aiv toniid in thorn ; 
and thoy jiiv toiiiid in no otlua 'I'lio pooph' of Yarkand jtraiw' tlio 

water of tile Kara l'si/.u:hun vi'i’y hi’^lily, and indeed it in an excellent 
IxYera^e.” 

As a fact, the water of th(‘ city of Yarkand and its iieighbourinLC districts 
should h(! class(‘d aiiion'i: the na»st inipiir<‘ and insanitary that can Ix' imagined. 
Kven the natives are, nowadavs, in thi' habit ot attributing—and p(‘rhaps 
rightly—some of the worst diseases they sulfer from, to the impurity of tlie 
ilrinking water. In the towns it is of course worse than in country ])laccs. 

* All tlu‘ rivers and streams of these regions are at their loWi’st in early 
spring, and rise- in summer. It is strange that the' author should ngard so 
Common a circumstance as “curious.” What, howmver, is somewhat curious is that 
he should use the hu'in mil as a measurement, for it is a W'ord he has not pre¬ 
viously employial. He probably derived it from some of the authors he had read, 
for it was often used by tin! Arab writers to denote a measure ot one thousand paces. 
Whether Mirza Haidar really intends this measurement ib doubtful. 

Knruh or Kuroh—tha Kro or Kos of India—usually taken to measure about 
li statute mile. See note, p 421. 
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dopth. Jado is Ibiiml in tin's sfreaiii. iMost of tlio 

country and districts of ^'arkaiid are irrigat(‘d hy it. At a distance 
of about seven fursalh, flows another stream calhul Tiz-Ab,‘“ which 
waters tlie rest of tlie country . For jihout thrcM? days’ journey, at 
a medium pace, from Vfirkaiid [in the direction of Khotaii] are 
well populated towns an<l villages ; the fartliest of tlieso is called 
J^ihuk.-^ Fnmi this place to Khofan is ten days’ slow inarching, 
during which time, exce])ting at the lialling j)laces, one meets 
A\irli no liabitations [ahihiani]. 

In Kliotan there are two rivers, calh;d Kara Kfish and lu’ung 
Kash,' in both of which jade is met with, and it is found nowliere 
else in the world. Tlie waters of these two rivers are ])ref(UTed 
[by some] to tliat of Yarkand, ]>ut]HUsonally, 1 could never tind the 
su2)eriority in tlicm. Khotan is annmgst the most lamoiis towns 
in the world, but at the jucseiit time its jadi; is tlie only thing 
that j'emains worth writing about. One curious (arcumslan(M‘. 
concerning Khotan, is that magpies"* are never seen there; or if, at 
any time, one hapjiens to ajipear, it is taken as a bad omen, and 
tlie people band together and drive it away. 

The Imam Ahl-ud-Din Muhammad of Khotan is mentioned in all 
histories, but no one in Khotan knows which is his tomb, nor evtm 
recalls his name. There arc many other tombs tliere, about which 
nothing is known. According to tradition (the truth of which is 
contradicted by books on history) there lie buried there, among 
others, many martyrs, such as Imam Zabiha [or Zabija], dafar 
Tayyar, and Imam Jafar Sadik, and several others of the Com- 
[lanions [of the Prophet 1 . But the falsehood of thcvso traditions is 
evident. It is jiossihle that some of the followers of these eom^ 
^lanions [tahi in] bearing their names, came here and sullered 
martyrdom, for before the conversion of Kashghar to Islam, some 
of the followers of the companions came to Kashghar and 
conducted a holy war [f/hazdt] there [and at Kliotan]. But the 
strange thing there is that the martyrs, whom they liave dejiositcd 
in the xombs, arc sometimes exposed to view, from the sand being 
blown away by th(^ wind, and no change is noticeable in them; 
they are recognisable, and their wounds —nay moi e, the very blood 
which lias issued from the wounds, all dried up, is still visible. 

' S<(?ig'i-YaHhb (or YaHlnn) i.s rciidend in llie Turki hy K<Uli tdih^ In Shaw’s 
Vocahulury, where there ih also an interebtinjL^ note on the suljeet. 

* Now eallecl the Tizndf. 

'I’he Lul: Langur of mo<](‘rn maps, and the Lalhonf of tlie Haft lldim. (See 
(^ualrtanere. Not. d Extr.., xiv., p. 47G.) 

* I'iie l uning Kush of ordinary maps, and accordintC to modern pronnneiation. 
On and n(;ar its upper waters, jade is still (|uarri(*d. The lah; Mr. W. H. John¬ 
son, who was at Karanghu-tagh on the Upper Ynrung in 18(;5, wrote: “It is 
noted for the Yashti which is met with in the stream.” (See J. It. G. S., 1867, 
p. 7.) 

In the Persian ‘Jka, and in the Turki Saghizghntt.- -K. 
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Every one who makes the circuit [tawdf^ ^ of these graves, 
witnesses these tilings. 

The tombs of Wirkaud, however, belong to no one who is men¬ 
tioned in histories or other books. But tlie people of Yarkand 
l)elieve that there lie [buried there] the >S(‘ven Muhammadans. 
Their story, as related liy the mujdriri^ is not worth recording here, 
but Maulana Khwaja Ahmad, who was a diseip](‘. of JIazrat Ishan, 
and a goo<l and industrious old man (of whom, (lod willing, I shall 
speak in the First Bart ), has told me that the Seven Miihannuadaiis 
were grandees [ui(ul\ ; hut 1 do not remember having read of them 
in any histoiy. Another tomb is that of Dava Khan Pfidishah ; 
but concerning him I could learn nothing from the ntnjdrir. 
Suddenly Ihizrat Shaliab-ud-Din Khwaja Kliavand ]\Iahnnid 
passed in front of the tomb, and tiuning to me said ; “This man 
possesses a wonderfully strong power of attraedion and 1 

never ])ass by hen', without being strongly drawn towards [his 
tomb].” The edifice is a lofty one and is covered outside with 
plaster, u])on which arc paintings and inscri])tions. In spite of 
having examined them earefully, my efforts did not enable mo to 
riuid them, for most of them were in Kufie character, but not in 
thii Kulic which is employed nowadays. A few are in Snh writing, 
but it is not inscribed in such a manner as to l)c easily read. Near 
this, is a dome, upon the archway of which is some Turki writing 
which is mostly destroyed. It is there written : “ In the year 
t)d() but the rest is obliterated and cannot be read. This 

dati^ (xirresponds very nearly with the date of Davti Khan, better 
known as Dava Sahan,^ and 1 am convinced that this is his tomb. 
1 hold the proof to be conclusive for several reasons. Firstly, at 
that date there Avas no other Dava Khan reigning; and this name 
of Dava Khan does not indicate, in the least, that ho was a Shaikh 
or an Imam ; nor does the fact of such a magniticent tomb having 
been raised over him. Again the father of Dava Khan, Barak 
Khan, became a ]\lusulman in Bokhara, received the title of Ghay- 
yas-ud-Din, and was succeeded on the throne by his son Dava 
Khan.’’ From this it is quite evident that Dava Khan was a 

* A Lvi’i'iiiony which consiHls of walking round tin' Kaaha at Mecca, or other 
tombs and sacred cdiliccs.—Iv. 

- I’rojx'rly tlic mos(|ii(' swct-pco’s, hut here the guardians of tlie tombs—R. 

^ iSiils is a sort of largo Nanhhi hand.—R. 

^ As far as is known, Dava Khan died in 70G a.h. (or KIOG A.n.); the date on 
tli(‘ dome, tliorcfon*, is just lifty yi'ars too early, and can hardly refer to tlu? 
Chagluitai Kliaii of that naiiic. fSt^o S. L. Roolo’s Mnhum. Dijiiasfie)<^ p. ‘21‘2 ; and 
K. K. Oliver in J. Jt. A. N, xx., N.S., p. 104.) 

44ie second title, given as Sahan in the text, is found in this form in the 
Turki and in one Pmsian M8. In another Persian M8. it reads Chichau.—IA. 

* Barak Khan was a great-grandson of Chaghatai. lie reigned in Bokhara 
down to about the year 670 h. (1270 a.d.), and was succeeded, not by his son DaMi, 
but by his great-uncle Nikpai, who reigned for two years, and was followed by a 
nephew called Tuka Timur for a further poriml of two years. It was only after 
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IMusulinaJi. lit' is very iinieh lauded in liisinries, and it is not 
suT’prisinjjj that (led should liave raised liiiii to such liigli rank, 
eonsideriuij;' his “ Islam,” and his noblo qualities. After his di'ath, 
any man wlio believed tliis to bo his tomb, did it reverence, and as 
time w('nt on [its identity | became an established fact; but God 
alone knows the tiuth. 

If, as is indeed the ease, this i.^ the tomb of the famous Dav;! 
Khan, his story is told in histories. In tin* Prolegomena to th(5 
Zafor-Noin((, Sliaraf-ud-l)in Ali Vazdi .‘•ays: Dava Khan was tln^ 
son of Parak Khan, son of Kar.-i Isu, son of Pamnag.ii, son of 
Ghaghatai, son of Chingiz Khan. He was a pow’crful and w'orthy 
monaiv h. [Cou})h't. . . J .Mamalikiz Nuy.in, son of Amir Aihal, son of 
Nisun, w^as of the race of Karaehar Nny;in Parlas. According to the 
ancient charter [Ah(l-N<hti(f ])ava Khan w^as made king, and the 
dutic's and privileges of his forefatlnus devolved upem him. He 
ruled for thirty years, and through the excellent managcmu'nt of 
Altigiz Nnyan, the Ghaghatai I'/ns attained great prusp<;rity. 
[Couplet. . . .1 Finally having drawui a few breaths lie perished.” 
Thus far Irom the Zafur-Nomo- 

Within the citaded of Yarkand and near to the fort [ur/Gjisa 
tomb called Abjaji Ata, in w'hieh is the bone of a man’s thigh, in 
two pieces. I have always noticed this with great womh'r. J 
once pointed it out to Khidmat .Mauhiiia hilnih Sayyid A.'^hik, one 
of the most profoundly learned and pious Ulama in Mavara-nn- 
Nahr, w'ho expressed great astonishment, and said : “ lict us take 
the measurement.” He ordc'red to bo brought the corresponding 
thigh-bone of a man of the pi esont time ; he broke off clods of earth 
of the weight of that boru' and tied them up in handkerehiefs, till 
they w^cre exactl}^ the weight of the bone wdiich was in tw'o piec* s. 
Ho afterwards counted the clods and found there wi‘re sixty. 
Then the ^laulaiia .said : “ ’Phe owner of this bone must have lu'cii 
.sixty times the size of men of our time.” I'his is indeed a most 
w onderful thing ! 

As for the tombs of Kashghar, the hist is that of Satiik Ihighia 
Khan, cd‘the race of Afrasiab, and ancestor of Yusuf Kadr Khan 
and Sultan Ilak .Alazi. Tie w^as the first Turk to become a AIusul- 
man, and he is related to have said : ‘GSatiik was thc^ iirst of the 
Turks to become a Alusulmaii.” ^ I have heard from darvisln s 
that to visit his ttmib is a source of great spiiitual a,dvaiitjige. 
ddiere are many other tombs, excellent accounts of wdiieli are to be 
found in books. Among them arc those of Husain Fasl Khwaja, 

'I’likaTimur that Davii attained the Hoveroignty—viz, in 1271. (See Glia]). II. 
et Intrediietion; also L. Fuele, Mnluim. J)tjnaKti<s^ ]>. 212; and K. P. Oliver, 
J. H. A. N., XX., N.S., ])],. 12:5, 127, etc.) 

* See, for some rcinaikrt on Satuk Bnghr.i Khan and hiw siiec-esbor.-^ note, p. 2.S7. 
The saying here attrihiited to h?Htnk is in Arabic. 
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Ivutl)- 1 -Alaiii, Sliaikli TTa])ib, Fakili ibn Ikikr and otliers. Tli(3 
strangest is tlio enclosure [Iiazird] of Husain Fasl Khwaja, which 
they call the “Fnelosurc of the Muftis,” for a hole has been made 
in his grave opj)osile to whcr<i his face is. No change has taken 
place : liis beard is | still] perfectly straiglit, and he is recognisable. 

1 liave lieard the U lama of Kaslighar say that whenever they had a 
ditlicult (piestion to decide, they would write a copy of it and place 
it in the tomb ; on the morrow, when tiny came, tliey found the 
answer written down. And this lias been tried and tested. (The 
responsibility Ix', upon their shouhlcrs.j 

All the i)eo])lc of Khotau and Kashghar are di'ddcd up into four 
classes. One is called Tuman, which means peasantry . they are 
dependent u])on tluj Khan, and pay their taxes to liim yearly. 
Anothei’ class is called Kuchin, which moans soldiery, who are all 
dependent upon my relations.' A third is called Jmak tor Aimak\ 
all of whom receive a fixed Kwenue [uinhUaft] of grain, cloth and 
thr. like. These pooph' are alse^ depeiuhmt upon my relations. The 
fourth class are the controllers of legal jurisdiction, and the cus¬ 
todians of religious houses and pious foundations: most of these 
are of my family. They need not, however, be specified in this 
place. 

There arii in that country one or two things quite peculiar to 
it. Firstly, the Jade-stone, which is found in the rivers of 
Yarkand and Kbotan, and of which not a trace is to be found in 
any other part of the Avorld.- Secondly, the wild camel, which if 
takmi in such a way that it ree(‘ivcs no injury, can be placed in a 
lim3 I of camels], and will follow (‘xactly like a domestic camel. 
Tliis animal is found in the des(u*ts to the south and east of 
Kbotan.' Thirdly, in tlu^ hills of that country are wild oxim 

' 15y “ n'lalioiis,’’ it may be iutoircMl (hat the Dughliit an‘ iiK'aiit. 

- This sfatement is not ((uii * acourato; ja<lo is foiiiid also in liurma and 
Wcslorn Cliiiia. 

‘ d'ho wild ('amol is an intori'stnm sniijoct, hut this is soarcoly (ho place to do 
inon‘ (liaii icinark (liat, tliouj^li its c\is((*nco lias Imm'u nicnticMicd hy Asiatic 
autliors lor many centuries past,no one of tluan hut Mir/a- tlaidar, as far as I am 
aware, lias noticed (lie possibility of tamin<^ it. There is, T Itelievc, a question 
ainoiii:: naturalists as to whether the animal is really ^^ild, or whether it is not 
tlu^ taiiK* canud run ^^ild, its form and colour haviiijj: changi'd somewhat during: 
till' cimtunes it has had to shift for itself. Mirza Haidar’s statement, if 
<‘orrect, mij^ht have some hearinj^ on this qiu'stion, though if judged by tlu; ease 
of tli(‘ wild ass of Central Asia (the Equm hemionus) it would not go tar. ’]’lier(‘ 
is no (luestion of the lattiu* animal being otherwise than really wild, yet, if 
<*aught young, it cm he readily tamed, up to the point of marching in line with 
tamii asses or jionies, though not Inyond that jioint—all attempts to load, saddh*, 
or hriille it (as for as I have seen or heard in Mongolia and hadak) being un¬ 
successful. The earliest mention of wdd camels that I am acquainted with, is in 
the mirrativi* of King llaithou of Lesser Armenia, who saw them, or heard of 
them, to the north of the ’fian Slian, about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
but it is possible that the Arab authors may have mentioned them still earlier. 
Inmotlern times their existence was first reported hy an Fiiiglish explorer in 187d, 
and lie was duly laughed to scorn hy the naturalists. A few yi'urs afterwards, they 
were s(‘en in the [.oh region by the Russian travidler and naturalist, Priqevalaki, 
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[/n^/a.s) of extreme size and nobility; they are tlio most feroeious 
of sav.jo’o l)(‘asts When one of them attacks a human beings its 
butting- ^vith Hie horns, its kiclc, and its lick an', all equally fatal. 
AVheii on my journey from Tibet to BadaklKs'min (which journey 
I will s])eak of ])resently) we were a jiarty of twenty-one pei’sons, 
and on the road a ZvHu.s* was killed. It was only with the utmost 
trouble and difficulty that four men were able to extract the 
Ix'ast’s stomach. One man could not lift one of its shoulder 
blades. After the twenty-one persons had each carried away as 
much as he was able for food, two-thirds wio'e still left.^ 


who obtained, from tlio native banters, a skin and skeleton, which lie sent to 
St. IVtcrshnr^^ Since (hen they have he(*n found, and shot, by IMr. St. (». Litlk'- 
dale on the skirts of the mountains to tin* south and enst of t/ike Loh, and the 
specimens have In'en brought to England. 'J’iieCliinese Jhiddhist pilgrims of th(' 
lifth to sevenlli centuries do not aj>pe;ir to have mentioned them. It is iirohahh' 
that the wild cani(‘l nowhere exists, nowadays, to the north of tin' I’iari Shan. 

* ddie Kutiis is the 7ios tlie Ivlnishgaii, tin' d’ibetan Yak, or Dong. 

Nearly everywhere in Central Asia stories ar<« told of tin* f(*rocity of thi; wild 
yak, and of the dreadful nature, even, of tho tame yak. One of Die most 
eoinmon is the allegation tliat its lick is fatal. Its tongue, us a matt(T of fact, is 
peculiarly rough, aud this circumstance often leads to tho fable that it is madi' 
of red hot iron. The evidence of modern sportsmen and travellers by no means 
hears outour anther, as to the ferocity of the wdd yak. ddiey are frcqinmtly sliot 
on the eastern frontiers of Ladak, hut I have never heard of an instance of even 
a wounded yak making a cliarge. Captain Hamilton Bower, in thoimriative ot 
Jiis recent journey across Tibet, especially notices the same thing; he says, 
“They are oxtremtdy easy to stalk, their sight not being nearly as aeiitc as 
that of most wild animals. Their powers of scent arc, however, fairly gcxxl 
... 1 have never known one charge, even wlien wounded and with lua assailant 
in view.” {Journey Across p. 28(5.) (ieiu'nd JTejevalski also hears witness 

to the harmless qualities of these animals. In 1878 he ^\rote: “'flii'ir principal 
characteristics are indolence and stupidity, which nmder them less formidable 
fhau, at tirst sight, they would apjiear to he. If the yak were possessed of more 
intelligence he would he far more dangerous to the sportsman tlinn tho tiger, for 
one can never be sure of killing him with whatever weiglit of hall.” As regards 
the dimensions of tlie wild yak, we luive gootl evidence from two eaudul and 
jic(mrat(* observers—General Frejcivalski, in Eastern Tibet, and my triond ColoiK'l 
A. E. Ward, in Western Tibet. The former, after mentioning that he had sliot 
Iwiaity specimens, continues: “The adult male attains to enormous dimensions. 
Th(? one whose skin now tignres in my collection mcjisurod 11 feet in length with- 
♦ mt tlie tail, which, of itself, was 8 feet: thus the total length was 2 mzhem fjiist 
14 feet, English], tlie height of the hump was (5 ftet [/.c., 18 hands], tin* circum¬ 
ference of the body in the middle 11 feet, and the wt'iglit of the animal from 
8;") to \{) pomh [11} to 12^ ewt.].” Colonel Ward, who lias also shot many yak, 
writes : “I put the measurements of a lull-grown animal at l.')4 to 1(5 hands. The 
hull who8(‘ horns I saw in 18(58 was measured as 17^ hands, and a writi'r in tin* 
Anion [a Kimrting jieiiodieal published in India], in 1884, gives 18 hands as the 
Jicight of a bull yak. It is not casv to mcasuie a (had aiiimars lieiglit, and I 
ihiiik there was some error in Ixith these. Two nu asun ments, rareliilly iiauh* of 
big bulls, gave a record of 1(5 hands, and I do not think that they ever vary as 
much as 6 and 8 inches, which would he the case if they reach 17^ to 18 hands 
in height. ... A solid bullet from a -.'lOO Express will bo found heavy enough 
for yak.” He also mentions that the horns, alluded to as seen in 1808, measured 
81 inches in length, while another pair, in 1886, >voro 81J inches long. Both 
those specimens were shot in the ( astern part of f.adak. Tlie cireuinterenee of 
Die horns at the base has been found to be 15 inches. (Sec iTejevalski, I\ Jt. (i. 
xviii,, No. 1, daii. 1874, p. 81; Ward’s i^portmen^H Guide to Kashmir and Ladah^ 
8rd ed., (.^ilcutta, 1887, pp. 70, 77.) 
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Again, most of the fruits of that country arc very plentiful. 
Among otliors the pears are especially good, and T never saw their 
e([ua] anywliere else ; they are, in fact, quite incomparable. Its 
roses and rose-water are also excellent, and almost as good as those 
of Herat. Moreover, its fruits have an advantage over tlie fruits 
of otlier countries, in that the}'arc less unwholesome. The cold 
in winter is very seven?, and the heat in summer is moderate; 
but the climate is very healthy. The fruits, wliich generally are 
injurious when taken at breakfast or after any food, are there, on 
account of the excellence of the climate, followed by no evil 
consequences and do no harm. JJuring the autumn [iirmali] it is 
not the custom to sell fruit in the provinces of Kashghar and 
Khotan, nor is it usual to hinder any one from plucking it. Nay 
more, it is planted along the roadsid(?s, so that any one who wishi*s 
to do so, may take of it. 

Tiut [Kashghar] has ako many defects. For example, although 
the climati? is very healthy, there are continual storms of dust and 
sand, and violent winds charged with black dust. Altliougli 
Hindustan is notorious for this phenomenon yet in Kashghar 

it is still more pr(‘\alont.^ The cultivation of the ground is very 
laborious and yields but little profit. In Kashghar it is impossible 
to support an army upon the produce of the country. Compared 
with the l)aslit-i-Kipchak, the Kalnnik country and Moghulistan, 
it has the semblance of a town, but with regard to })roductiveness 
and its capatdty to su]»port an army, it cannot bo compared to 
thos(i stei)pes. ddie inhabitants of towns who go there regard 
Kashghar as a wild country while the peo})le ot the steppes 

consider it a refined city. It is a sort of Purgatory between the 
Faradise of 'J’owns and the Hell of Deseits. “Ask those from 
Hell of Purgatoiy, and they will call it Paradise.”- In a vord, it 
is free from the discord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and it 
is a safe retreat for the contentcMl and the rich. (Jreat blessings 
accrue to the pious, now, from the blessed saints who lived there 
in time past. From two pious persons, out of many I have seen, 
J have heard that when people migrate from that country to some 
other, they cannot find the same peace of mind, and they remember 
Kashghar [with regret]. This is the highest praise. 

‘ 'file haze j)eeuliar to Kabtera Turkistan is desciibed in nearly all modeni 
writings on that country. It is not of tlie nature of the Indian dust-storm, as tli«‘ 
antiior seems to irn})ly, but is prebont in the eulnicst A\eather, and only div^uppenis 
tor a bii(^f interval utter a tall of rain or snow. The sand-storms that oeeur 
ocensionally are altogether independent of the haze phenoujCLon. 
particulars regarding both haze and sand-storms, see note, p. 12, and hce. III. r)l 
the Introduction to this volume. 

^ A ([uotation from Sadi's GiiUddn. —R. 
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Return to the Narrative 


onAPTEK XLIIJ. 

KETUUN TO THE (IKNEKAE NARRATIVE. 

I HAD hrouji*lit tlio Khan’s liistory down to the point wh(3re lie, 
havino- left the jirovinco of Earf>;hana, set (nit for Kashghar hy way 
of Moghnlistan. As soon as jMirza Aha F>akr hoard of this, ho 
huilt the citadel of Kashghar in seven days, and ])lace(l in it one 
thousand horse and foot, with piovisions for several 3'ears, giving 
his own son Yiisfan^ eoniniand over them. Then, having settled 
Avhatover husiness In^ had there as host he could, he startt'd for 
Yangi-llisar, which he also supplied with ])rovisions, arms, and 
siege implements, and finally wiuit on to Yarkand. 

In the meanwhile the Khan reached Atu Bum Ihishi,- which is 
one of the frontiers of i\[oghnlistall on the side of Kashghar. 
LeaAung his family and baggage there, to follow slowly after, he 
marched forward with an unencumbered army. On the lirst 
night he encamped at a place called Mirza Ihirki; on the second 
day he halted at Tushku, arriving at Artuj on the third day, 
and there he performed the circuit [tawaf] of the shrine of 
Shaikh ITabib, an eminent Shaikh. The miracle is recorded of 
him that in building the monastery, one of the beams [rltuh\ 
was found too short, and that he })ulled it, and extended it [to 
the required length]. This beam [the Khan] saw, and having 
repeated verses from the Koran and uttered prayers, he begged 
that he might profit by the spirit of the Shaikh. 

On the following day, when the troops of the east put to rout 
the army of the west, and in one moment seized the rays of the 
lights of the world [when the sun rose, etc. . . . Two couplets], they 
set out from Artuj and came to Ilch Barkhan, a village neui- 
which the river Yutun Bashi [or Tuyun B.], which flows down from 
the valley of Kalik Kiya [or Kabaj, must be crossed by tiavellers. 
ddiere is some rising ground above it, from the top of which 
Kashghar, which is exactly three statute [/(trsaJclis] distant, is 
visible. On this eminence jMirza Aba Bakr constructed a wall 
with battlements, reaching from the highest })Oint of the hill down 

’ O 11 I 3 ' one MS. hns ‘’son”; th(‘ otluTs have‘‘I uh own ?aiV.” The name 
Yuitjan is probably a cormj)tion, thoiij^h possibly it may be an aI;)breviation—after 
Ili(! Andijani method—of Ymuf Jan. 

- Perhaps the Guljd Bashi of modern maps, tlioiiOi the nanm of Atu Bum 
Baxhi would rather point to At BiUhi —a tributary of the Narin—a plafio oft(m 
im ntioned in tliis liistory. At Jtdshi, however, would be too far otf and not (luite 
111 the rij'lit direction, while Gulja Bashi would be alx)ut one march above Mirza 
I'iralcj as marked on maps, and that place, ajiaiu, would stand alx)ut the same 
distance from Tishak Tdsh^ for which tlie Tushku of text would seem to he 
inteudc'd. 
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to tlio raviiio wliicli ovcrliau^H ilic river, and thoro lie placed a 
gat(*. Implicit orders \ver(‘ issued that tlu*. cMjinmanders 
should i.ik(i n]) lludr stuml in tliai narrow ])assage [/uy/f//] and 
count the army. 'Thu troops [)assed througli the defile 
re^'inuuit by regiment, and as they passed, the torajl counted them 
and the scribes [hoJihshi] wrote down the numbers. Besides those 
who stayed behind with the women and children and the baggage, 
and those who were strong enough to guard the r(»ads, there were 
inscribed four thousand seven hundred and odd. 

Though the number is small, it was composed entirely of 
famous generals [sarrar], mighty Amirs, wise councillors and 
brave warriors, who were riiie in experience and well tried in 
adversity. From the date of the devastation of Tashkand in ‘) 08 , 
corres]>onding to the year of the Hog [of the Moghul cycle 1 , to the 
])resent date ‘.>20, corresponding [again] to the year of the JTog— 
that is for twidve years—tlu^y had bee n persecuted by evil for¬ 
tune, and had been (.*ontinually engaged in warfare and contests 
and disputes. Of the four [great] tribes, three—namely the 1 Jzbeg, 
the Cdiaghatai, and the Moghuls—had always been at variance, 
[Couplet . . . I as Il ls been explained above. During those twelvii 
years, thesii ])eoplo had been subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune, and had enduied innumerable reverses and 
trials, so that each one of them had gained great experience, and 
was acquainted with all the details of the art of war, such as 
march(‘S and countiu’marches and forced marches. Nor was this 
knowledge peculiar to the Amirs—nay, rather, in every tribe of the 
Moghuls many men were to be found in whose judgment and 
advice every one placed reliance. 

The following is a short account of some of tho.^e who passed 
in review that day, as well as T can call them to memory. 
First of all the family of Dughhit, of whom the leadei-—the most 
noble and the eldest—-was my uncle. Sayyid Muhammad ]\nrza. 
He was at that time about forty-one years of age. ITc was the 
prop and stay and overseer of the whole of that army. Ilis wisdom 
and foresight were well known, and ho was famed for perception 
and penetration. His story, and all that ho did, has been already 
related. lie was conspicuous among his contem2)orarics, and 
without an equal among the tribesmen. According to the 
reckoning then drawn up, he had one hundred and eighty men in 
his following. Next [in standing] was Kara Kulak Mirza, who 
has been mentioned above, in connection with the Khan’s 
adventures in Moghulistaii. During those events, this Kara Kulak 
Mirza held, at one time, the dignity of Amir, and at another, fell 
into the most abject poverty, until at last, leaving the Khan, 
ho went to Andijan and there managed to live with the Uzbeg, in 
some way or another, exchanging the bitterness of poverty for the 

X 
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sweets of commerce. At ilie time tlio Khan captured Andijan, ho 
attain entered his service. In a word, this Kara Kulak Mirza 
wlis renowned both for his courao;c ami sound judgment, and great 
relianee was placed in him. In the enumeration [of tlie army], 
one liundred followers were entered in his name. [Another was] 
his brother, Shah Nazar IMirza, who had precedence over his elder 
brotlier in all matters. His ivtainers were entered as sixty in 
iiumber. Another was j\lirza Ali Taghjii; the wiles this man could 
devise after a moment’s reflection, could not have been invented by 
a cunning Delilah after yt‘ars of deep thought. The liump-backod 
old woman [who personilies] deception used to come to learn wiles 
and tricks from him, and to serve him in order to learn how to stir 
up sedition. This will be explained, in the account of the end of 
the Khan’s days. Ninety men were entered in the list under liis 
name. Another was his brother, Kutliik Minik Mirza, of whom 
everyone expected great achievemenls. Seventy persons caim' 
under his name. Another was Bahrika Mirza, who was of the 
military caste [alil-i-lcusliun], and he had forty followers. 

Another was the compiler of these pages and the chronicler of 
this history, your humble servant. The dawn of childhood had 
not yet changed to the morning of youth, nor was my intelligence 
yet fully developed. I was but fifteen years of age. Although 
the Khan had honoured me with the title of Kurkan, yet on 
account of my youth, and immaturity, both physical and mental, I 
was not able to participate fully in that dignity. I however 
carried out as much as was possible. The retainers and followers 
of my father, as many as had remained behind, supported and 
aided me nobly in every way, so that in spite of the general scarcity 
of attendants upon the Aloghuls, one hundred and tv/enty persons 
were entered in my name. 

There were many nobles [inirzddas] of the Dughlat family, who 
wore entered as single individuals, since by reason of their poverty 
they had no retinue. All those who were Amirs, and had a 
following and attendants, were mentioned [in the lists]. 

In this way, I propose to speak of all the families of the Moghul 
Amirs. 

Another family [tahalca] was that of the Dukhtui, whoso chief 
was Amir Daim Ali. At that time his brothers, Ahmad Ali and 
Mahmud Kuli, had not yet come. This Amir Daim Ali was one 
of the least worthy of the great Amirs. He will bo frequently 
mentioned hereafter in this book. There was a serious dispute 
between him and [the family of] Barlas as to i)recedence, which 
was at that time still undecided. But Amir Daim Ali took 
precedence whenever ho could, till on the first occasion of the 
meeting with Mansur Khan, which shall be spoken of. The question 
was referred to Amir Jabar Birdi, who was a Dughlat, and of 
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whom I have spoken above, and lie decided that the Dukhtui 
should have prceodence. After that the right of Amir Daim Ali 
ov(U’ the Barlas was established. 

I do not recollect precisely, ]>ut I think there ^vere more than 
two hundred persons recorded in the list of this family. 

Another family was the Barlas, whoso leader was Ali Mirak 
Mirza, the maternal uncle of my paternal uncle. Tfe had both sons 
and brothers. One of his sons, named Muhammad, will bo 
mentioned later. 

There were many of the Moghul Amirs and notables who were 
very aged, older indeed than any one else at that time in the 
Moghul upon all matters such as the and the Tmnh 

they were consulted, and reliance was placed in their discretion 
and judgment in all important consultations and councils. Of 
these old men was Ali Mirak Mirza; among others were Kakii Beg, 
Kara Bash Mirza, Hay^dd Ali Agh. 4 , Allah Kuli Kukildash, and 
Abdul Aziz Mirza. Among this group of aged men too, was 
Ali iVlirak Mirza himself. Like the rest of the old men, ho w^as 
much enfeebled by age, both physically and mentally, but his 
courage was still firm. In spite of his having both brothers and 
sons, he conducted all his own affairs, civil as well as military. In 
the list, the number of his retainers is nearly as great as those of 
Mir Daim Ali. 

Another [of them] was Ilaji Mirza, who was renowmed for his 
valour. He had more than one hundred in his train. 

Another family was that of Barki,^ of whom the first and 
eldest was Mir Kaka. But his extreme old age prevented him 
from taking part any longer in the hardships of warfare, so ho 
entrusted his affairs to his son Mir Kambar. Many conspicuous 
and able men of the Barki family accompanied the Khjin from 
Kunduz to Andijan, and numbers of them fell in the battles that 
took place in Andijan. When no more of these wore left, the 
management of the affairs [of the family] devolved upon Mir 
Kambar. His brothers Maksud, Hafiz, and Tuluk, were in 
immediate attendance upon the Khan. The following of Mir 
Kambar was larger than that of Haji Mirza; I cannot, however, 
recall the exact number. 

Another family was that of the Urdubegi; their leader was 
Kara Bash Mirza, who has been mentioned in the list of old men. 
His sons and brothers were men of note, such as Gadai Mirza, 
Sabur Mirza, Muhammad Haji Mirza, and Muhammad Vali Mirza. 

Another family was that of Itarji. Their chief was Bish Ka 
Mirza, who had some capable sons and also some brothers. Their 
retinue numbered about one hundred men. 

‘ B&rU or Ydrhi. The Turki text reads Ydrhi persistently.—K. 
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the digiiity of Aiiiii' 
his name. 


fiinilv was tliat of Knnji, avJioo chief Amir at that 
time ^vas Mu' Jemilm. Jfir Sl.ainii, Ki.l A'af'-ar Mir Ma/,i,l, 

ami Mir Jaka Imd ]io( jet arrived. Ilis lelinuo exceeded that el 
Ihsh Ka Miiv.i in iiiimiuns. 

Another family was the Jaias, at the licad ol wliom was i\lnnka 
])eg, a man ilistingnishcd among his (‘(pials loi’ his hravery. ]Iis 
suite numbered more* than one liundred men. Jlo had a biotliei 
named ilal);! Sarik JMiiza, wlio was a man of a similar nature to 
the a])ovc-mentioned Kar/i Kulak ^lirza and ]\Iiiza Ali I agliai. 
All that is said of thorn ap[>lies equally to him. ITis tollowing 
was not less than that of Munka l>eg'. He had a brother named 
Shahbaz Mirza, who, in the conduct of affairs, Avais not inferior to 
Ids brother. 

Another family was the JVgjik. I'lie chief among them was ]Mir 
Ayub, whose history has been related in connection with Bfibar 
Padishah and IJbaid (dlah Khan. Ho is one of the most 
distinguished of all the famous i\Ioghul Amirs. During those 
twelve years of disturbances, wherever ho was, he took the lead. 
Indeed, he w,as a man admirably (pialified in every respect to bear 
Nearly two hundred men were enteied in 
His brothel’ Muhammad IK'g was an extremely calm 
and polile man, of noble birfh and breeding. His mother was a 
Sayyida of Tirmiz. 

[Of the same family^ was Sultan Ali Mirza, whom I have 
mentioned above, in speaking of the Khan. Also Yadgar Mirza, 
who, soon after this event, left the Khan’s service, made the Holy 
Pilgrimage, and then rejoined the Khan, by whom he was highly 
honoured. After this he again made the Pilgrimage, and he is at 
the piresent time a recluse, having dealings with no man and 
disturbed by none. [Of these tooj was Nazar JMirza. Each of 
them had a following of one liundred men or less. Another was 
Mirza Muhammad, who had exercised the authority of Amir 
among the Bcgjik and the ’ruman of Mir Ayub, befon' the arrival 
of this latter. But when Mir Ayub came, being the elder brother, 
all the duties of Amir were passed over to him; ho [Mirza 
Muhammad] submitted to Mir A3 ub, and in the administration of 
business was associated with him. His followers were better 
equipped than those of Amir Ayub. Anotlnu* was Beg Muhammad, 
the same young man whose excellent qualities were alluded to in 
the account of the Khan’s doings in Kabul. Among all the young 
men he had not his equal in courage, lie had one hundred well 
armed retainers. 

There were violent disputes between the families of .Taras and 
Begjik on the question of priority. On tliis account, the elder 
Amirs assembled and held an inquiry. It was at length ascertained 
that, in the time of each Khan, prioritj' and inferiority had been 
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clecidod by the favour f ndijat] of that Khan. Therefore the Khan 
now issued tlie following mandate [ydrlujli] : “ 1 will not at present 
determine your piv codeneo. You must decide it among yourselves. 
You must take it by turns, year by year, and wliichcver family 
shows tlie greatest vjilour, that one will take precedence.” They 
carried out the order, but the dispute exists to the present day, 
and has found no settlement. 

All the above-mentioned men were Amirs and commanders of 
regiments and dot ichmcnts. There was another set of mcTi, who, 
although not Mirs or sons of Amirs, had yet each his own tribe 
and following. Tliey bad betm at the head of some of the Moghul 
tribes dniing thos(5 tvv^clve eventful years, and having direoted 
tlieir affairs, had tben^by gained so mu(*h experience that every 
one placed coiifidence in their advice and opinions. Among them 
was Khwaja Ali Ibihadiir, of wliose valuable services to the Khan 
in his early days in Moghulistan, f have s})ok(‘ii above. Another 
Avas Heg Kuli, whose name was mentioiKMl in the history of Shahi 
llcg Khan. At the lime when the Emperor was defeated at Kul 
Malik by Kbaid Tlllah Khan, and retired from Samarkand, this 
Keg Kuli, placing himself at the head of 3()00 men, came and 
joined tho Khan. He was a trustworthy man. Another was 
Ishiik Bahadur, renowned for his valour and his semnd judgment. 
Others weie, Marik llihadur, Lhitaji Bahadur. Kar.i-Uchnnghal,^ 
^Shaban, 8ulfakar- Tiifta Kuli, (ind Ezun Sakai Tufla Kuli. [Each 
of ihcse was h(‘ad of a Iribe] and all were tiaistworthy and experi¬ 
enced mtui. Ajiother Avas Tuman Bahadur, leader [,sv/r-Z7no7] of 
tlie Kaluchi, and one of tin- most notable generals of his time. Ho 
will be mentioned in the account of tho Khan’s last days. Another 
Avas IMalik Ali, commamh r \sinhtr] of tho tribe of Karluk and a 
brave soldier. Anotlnu-, Kulka, head [.sv/r hhnil] of tho ]\Iakrit. 
Another, (dinar Shaikh, chief [Jcaldufdr] of tho Shulkarchi. 

All these Avero chiefs of tribes, and caidi had a retinue, ddiere 
Avas yet another class of mon, Avho had no folloAving, but Avero 
(|uite alone; yet they had distinguished themselves above tho rest, 
by their courage in many battles and engagements, and thus they 
had acquired the name of heroes ” [hah(idKr\ Some of their 
deeds of Avarliko valour will be mentioned below. A list of the 
names of a f(;w of them follows; IVIidaka [Bahadur], Abdul Vahid 
[Ihihadur], Khudai Kuli [Bahadur], Shakaval, Yusuf Bakaval, 
Muhammad Ali Tuman, Kishkui Hivana, Kara Dana Kuli, Shaikh 
Nazar A asaAml, Barka Vasaval, Ilakk Nazar Divjina, Ali Kurclii, 
Shah Mirak Kalandar, Baba Kulaghan, Tangri Bardi, Bai disha, 
Ilakk Nazar Kughuchi, IVik [or Jabjik] Mir Akhur, Palieha Mir 
Akhur, Bar Mazid Mankisb, Sukar Kaluchi, Sukar ITkhsi, Babavin 

’ IMie vowels in this name arc uncertain.—B. 

- l*erlmps Naltakar.—R. 



The Battle at Kashghar. 

A/nk Mir/.l, and others. 'I'hoy woro tJio talk ol thoir time, ■uni 
all of them heroes like Hiistani, /nl» and Atiasiiib tlio hiazou- 
bodied. I liav.' mentioned a few ol them, but it would be tedious 
<0 mention tliem all ; moreover many of them have no i-lacc in tliis 
history— no eonneetion with the main events. 


(’IIAITKK .\L 1 V. 

BA ITLES 01 Sl Ll'Ay SAID Kllis 1/ff. .WIAM 01* MlJl/i AB.i HAItli 

AT Iv VSfltiU \i:. 

The army Jiavinc; been mnst(0(‘tl, it bf'ir.'tn tti descmid from iho risui 
gromidoV I'ch hurkhUi. . . .* Tho Amirs of Aba |{akr\s 

troops saw the massos of soldiers fomi afar, and cstiniatt'd their 
niimbors at 50 , 000 . When a ino-voiis ]H>rsoii eounts tlie onomy, 
ho mistakes a hundred for a Jiundretl tlitmsand. On nearing the 
Tomb of tlie Khwaja, tlwy drew their bridles to tlu3 riglit and 
turned towards a Village ealled Samian, two farMha from 
Kashghar, where there is a ford over tlie linniin (. rossing the 
Timan they passed on to a place called Siighnnlnk, wliere .Alirza 
Aba Jlakr had laid out beautiful gaidons and nu^adows; in 
these they encamped. Some of the Amirs, taking their troops, 
approached the citadel of Kiishghar, tliinking that tlie enemy 
^^ouId wish to defend the fortilications and decline to come out. 
They approached quite close to the citadel and WiAV examining it and 
admiring iiow well it had been fortified, wlien tlie encjiiy, sallying 
forth, drew up in battle order and stood ready. [(Jou})letJ. . . . 

On arrival of the Amirs the battle began. Some courageous 
youths, to whom the clay of battle was as the nuptial night, and 
the rumbling of the drums of war was as the murmuring of 
harps. . . . [three couplets] now threw tliomsolves uj>on the 
enemy’s ranks, wielding their sabres on every side. All around 
was disorder and confusion: victory and defeat fell sometimes to 
one and sometimes to the other. The enemy having turned their 
faces towards Uiiz-vShirak,- all the infantry and cavalry poured 
out of the citadel to their assistance and joined in the fray. The 
battle lasted till past midday. . . Tlion some of the Amirs 
sent messengers to the Khan, representing that the enemy bad 

‘ [f couplets, probably from Finlausi, are omittcul liere.—K, 

The passage reads: “ Ku ba bilz shirak shuda.” Thus boz nhiraJi probably 
stands for the name of a place ; but this is not certain.—K. 

Some rhetoric is omitted here. 
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loft their strong position and had descended into the plain. If 
the Khan wished to meet them on equal terms, now was the 
opportunity. Let him come before the sun should set, for then 
the enemy would retire to the citadel, and would not come out 
again. When the Khan received this message,.... [three couplets j 
liO arranged his army in the manner above described, and went 
forward, but as the ground was rough and broken, tlio troops wore 
not able to preserve their formation. The Amirs of the left wing 
were ordered to go in advance, while the centre was to ft'llow 
them. Tlio Amirs of the riglit wing had many of them advanced 
in tlic early morning. When the Khan drew near he said: “Let 
the force adviuico slowly, while I ride forward and see how 
matters are going.” The Khan arrived just as the left wing had 
(MUiie up. Tlie men who had been fighting [all the morning], 
seeing th(^ Khan arrive, received fresh courage and were overjoyed ; 
for they had been anxiously < xjjccting him. They now made a 
combined charge .... [three couplets] and liofore the centre had 
time to come iqi, had overwhelmed the enemy. 

Khwaja Saki Ali was chief minister [mnxhrif-i-dhdn], and was 
s[)]ung from the Uighurs of Khorasan.^ lie had always dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his extreme valour, but through his 
inqietuosity the thread of his life was cut in two. lie had licen 
one of the first to arrive on the scene of action, and was standing 
with his men in the front of the army, when ho saw that the 
Kluin had come. Lefore all the rest, he throw himself upon the 
centre of the enemy, and allowed the reins of discretion to be 
guided by the t'^^bn of recklessness. The infantry archers had 
formed an ambush in a largo stream called the Sarman. Khwaja 
Siiki Ali, without hesitating, made his horse leap this stream, 
wishing to use his sabre against the cavalry that were standing 
on the opposite l)auk. But one of those foot bowmen who were 
standing in ambush in the water, shot an arrow into Khwaja baki 
Ali’s eye, so that it came out at the back of his head, and ho 
immediately fell [lifeless] from his horse. 

In the meanwhile the enemy had been put to rout, having been 
dislodged from their ground by the violence of the onslauglit of 
the Khaii^s warriors. Before the whole army could come up, the 
advanced body pushed on, striking and killing, up to the gates [of 
KasligharJ. In a short space of time the King of Kings ot the 
universe, and rightful Lord of the realm, utterly destroyed the 
numerous host together with its weapons and material of wai. 
They were only just able to creep, crushed and routed, into the 
citadel and to close the gates. That night the Khan pitched his 
royal camp in the immediate vicinity [ot the town], and on the 

‘ Meaning Uighurs sc'ttled in Khoresjin. This allusion, brief though it is, to 
Uighurs in Khorasan is interesting. Compare Abul Uhuzi, pp, oU, 01. 
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morrow, at break of day, aj^'ain drew up liis troops and approached 
tlio citadel. l>iit as there was nobody within, except a few soldiers 
lightly armed, ho retired to Tukuzak, where ho encamped. On 
the following day, having crossed the river Kara Tazghun, his 
army went and pitched their camp at Tirak, one of the districts 
depending on Yangi-lFisar. Here they were joined by the 
families {Jcnch] who were following after them; these they left 
here, and marched on to the gat(‘s of tlie citadel of Yangi-Hisar. 
The men in the citadel did not come out, but there was some 
infantry stationed below the citadel, and upon these Midaka 
Hahadur (who has been spoken of already, and will be mentioned 
again) made a bold attack. As their position was a strong one, ho 
retiriHl, and tlioy, in turn, having stood their ground for awhile, 
also retreated. Ylie Khan remained several days in that neighbour¬ 
hood, changing his position fiom place to place, in the expectation 
that Mirza Aba Ilakr, having (‘ollectcd an army, would be coming. 
Ife pass(Hl nearly two months in those parts, without hearing any 
news of Ab.a llakr iMiiza. In the meantime ]\lirza Ali Taghai 
and IFaji i\rirza, together with a few men from every division, 
conducted forays round alxmt the hills of Sarigh Kul, where 
they became possessed of much booty and countless shec}). 

At this time JMuhammad Kirghiz came to wait on the Khan and 
was favourably i‘cc('ived. Ho begged to bo allowed to go to 
Yarkand and bring back definite news [of iMirza Al)a J>akr]. [ddio 
Khan ap])roving of the plan allowed him to do})art], sending with 
Jiim several porsems of consequence, ^fhey plundered Arslan 
liagh, which is two farsn/ihs from Yarkand, and found much booty, 
which they brought Avith them, together with the ncAvs that 
[IMirzii Aba Bakr] Avas doing his utmost to collect ati army, and 
was giving out horsc's and arms to the peasantry and villagers. 
Hut ho had no force on Avhieh he could red}". lI})on hearing this 
the Khan set out against YarkaTid, 


CIIAPTEK XLV. 

MARCH OF SULTAN SAID KHAN AOATNST YARKAND, AND SKVERAL ArATTRRS 
IN THE SAME CONNECTION. 

When Muhammad Kirghiz brought the noAvs of Mirza Aba Hakr, 
all the councillors were for marching against Yarkand. If Mirza 
Abfi Bakr were to come forth and give them battle, well and good ; 
if not, there Avas, at any rate, an abundance of corn and other 
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nocessari(.‘8 roiiiul about Yarkaiul. Tlicy must lay siege to the 
citadel of Yarkand. If it should fVdl, Kasligbar and Yangi-Hisar 
would naturally fall also. With such projects they moved on 
towards Yarkand, until they caimj !(> Sukat, a village at ton farsdkhs 
distance from Yaugi-TTisar. 

At this place some of those who had come in flight to Mir Ayub, 
with neither family nor dependents, formed a plot [daghdagha] to 
desert and go otf towards Xaratigin and llisar. Ihit when their 
scheino was discovered, most of them were unable to get away: 
a certain number, however, went. While the talk about this 
continued, Midaka Jhxhadur represented that Kitta Beg had bad a 
similar intention. This Kitta Beg is the same person who was 
mentioned in the beginning of this book. He was the brother of 
Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur and when Mir Ahmad Kasim left 
Tashkand, he was in Sairam, which place he kept for himself for a 
whole year. AVhon the Emperor letired to Kabul, and no hope 
was left him of relief from any (juartcr, he [Kitta Beg] sent a 
message to Kasim Khan otforing to give up Sairam to him, and 
thus brought Kasim Khan against Tashkand. This anecdote has 
been already told. On leaving the service of Kasim Khan, Kitta 
Beg wont over to the Khan in Andijan. All the Amirs approved 
the words of Alidaka Bahadur, who said: “His flight is quite 
proper, because ho is Babar Badishah’s subject, and he wished to 
go away. But he must not be jmt into chains until the matter 
has l)Con more thoroughly inquired into.” AVhen the Amirs had 
confiriiK'd this plan, the Khan said: “ I will myself stand security 
for Jvitta Beg, and if he gets away, I will be responsible.” The 
Khan then sent for Kitta Beg and said to him : “ They have been 
telling such and such stories about you. Now you are a brave 
man. It is not fitting that you should desert us. I have made 
myself security for you to the Amirs. If on this occasion you 
show me attachment, your desires shall be satisfied ; but if you 
disgi’ace mo in the sight of the Amirs by running away, that 
course is also open to you.” To this Kitta Bog replied : “I am 
not such a coward as to desert just at the time of battle.” Ho 
said nothing more, but remained, in silence, in close attendance 
upon the Khan. 

In consequence of these dissensions, the proposed march on 
Yarkand was abandoned, and at dawn on the following day they 
set out in haste for Yangi-IIisar . . . [three couplets], where they 
arrived at midday. There was one circumstance which was 
most i)roi)itious for them. AVhen the army that was occupying 
Kashghar heard that the Khan had marched against Yarkand, 
they sent a message to the Amirs in Yangi-Hisar, to the effect 
that the light force in occupation were uneasy on many accounts. 
If a few of the Kashghari were sent back to them, they would be 
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of material aid to tlie garrison, ddie Amirs in Yangi-Hisar 
thinking this reasonable, sent back a large number of Kashghari 
to Kashghar. These men, issuing from the citadel, crossed the 
river of YYingi-IIisar and were proceeding [homewards], when 
suddenly the Moghuls ^ fell upon them, and the whole body 
became a prey to the Khan’s army. 

At this juncture, the Khan himsell came up. The Yangi-llisar 
men, vho were all on fool, liad come into tlie midst of ravines and 
streams, and rough, broken ground, but tliey made a bravo stand. 
When the Khan came u})on the scene, Kitta Bog pushed t(n-- 
ward and struck Midaka Bahadur, saying: “On that day you 
told me that I was going to run awa3% Let it bo seen to-day, who 
it is that will run away.” Now Midaka was one ol the most 
eminent warriors, and tlie bravest ot the brave. Ho replied : “I 
have been longing for this day for years; ” and therewith ho 
pressed forward. Tlie two charged forward upon [the enemy] 
[Verses] .... The road down which they rode was very 
narrow; on one side of it flowed the river ol Yangi-Hisar,in which 
the water was surging in waves, while on the other side w'as a 
deep ravine. The road was wide enough, perhaps, for three horse¬ 
men to ride abreast. In the middle of this had been placed a gate, 
through which infantry could pass, and in which many soldiers 
in armour were j30stecl, while outside it, others were engaged in 
discharging their arrows. When these two horsemen charged, the 
soldiers put their backs against the gate. The horse of Kitta Beg 
came up in advance of Midaka’s, and however much the latter 
might use his whip, he was not able to pass in Iront. When Kitta 
Beg came near, the archers began to aim their arrows at his horse, 
so that it fell on the spot, and Kitta Beg was dismounted. As the 
passage was narrow, the horse fell into the water, Avhile Kitta J>eg 
advanced on foot to attack the soldiers. They, however, placed 
themselves so that his sword could not reach them, and Midaka, 
coming close after, drew his horse up and said: “ Peace bo on you. 
Let this be a sufficient display of valour ; let us now return.” But 
Kitta Beg replied : “ I will not retire until you do.” Now as the 
arrows wore pouring down, like rain, from the gate, and from the 
top of the ravine, Midaka saw that if they advanced, both would 
j)erish, he therefore withdrew first, while Kitta Beg followed very 
slowly behind him. U^he Khan praised Kitta Beg loudly, Avhilo 
the people blamed Midaka, who replied : “ It was not a position in 
which wo could do the enemy any injury. Kitta Beg, in his 
excitement, behaved like a madman ; if I, too, had made a fool ol 
myself, the only result would have been the death of us both. I 
yielded to his passion.” This excuse was approved by some, but 
not by others. 

’ Apparently theses who woiv returning from Siikiit with the Khan. 
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To he brief, every one took up his quarters \jnnljdr] in the 
suburbs of Yangi-Hisar. A few days later, Mir Ayub was carried 
off by a form of dropsy. Towards the end of his illness the Khan 
went to visit him, and he said to the Khan : “ I have not observed 
fidelity and loyalty to Babar Padishah [but have broken my oath], 
owing to the instigation of those hogs and boars,” alluding to the 
Moghul generals who had incited him to join in the revolt at 
Hisar, which has been mentioned. “ Tliat [broken] oath is now 
lacerating my bowels, and I am being killed hy remorse. As for 
those liogs and bears, may God restrain Ills wrath from them, for 
causing me to break solemn vows.” [Quatrain] .... After the 
death of Mir Ayub, his rank descended to his brother Muhammad 
Beg. 

During those times there wore daily engagements, and oveuy 
man was eager to bring into evidence the precious stones of bravery 
which ho had stored up in the treasure-house of his heart. Among 
those who distinguished themselves, were Midaka, Abdul Yahid, 
Khuddai Kuli Shakavul, and Muhammad Ali Tuman. Other 
individuals displayed their gallantry on one, or two, or three 
occasions, but as for these four men, there were few battles in 
which they did not do something remarkable, and scarcely a day 
passed without a battle taking place. When it was ascertained 
that Mirzji Aba Bakr did not intend leaving Yarkand, all were 
agreed that Yangi-llisar ought to bo carried by storm, and this 
having been determined upon, they sent off Ali Bahadur (who has 
been alluded to above in the list of eminent Moghuls) to Kizil, 
which is on the border of the desert of Yarkand, that he might 
reconnoitre, and watch the movements of Mirza Aba Bakr. If, 
during the siege, he should make a sally, the Khwaja was to return 
immediately with the news, so that [the Khan] might be prepared 
to meet him. 


CHAPTER XLVl. 

TAklNO OF YAN(;I-1I1SAU; THE KEY TO THE CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOM 

OF KASHGHAK. 

In the beginning of Rajab of the year 920 , the Khan disposed his 
troops round the citadel of Yaugi-Hisar, and pitched his camp so 
close to it, that if gaz-lon^ arrows had been aimed at his tent from 
the top of the citadel, they might have reached the edge of the cliff 
under which ho had camped. The intrenchmonts [mnr'chal] were 
arranged on the following plan. On tlie north side there was no 
need for intrenchmonts, because the fort was situated on the top 
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.f a oim; whi' Ii ‘'I'tled in a slienr precipice. Mines would theio 
caJvO no ell'ci't, wliilo (o ascend the elilf wa.s impessihle. I’oi these 

reasons trenelie.s were useless on the north .M.le, 'I'lie lirst, lower 

on the west, was taken in lian.l hy tlie Klnin hiius(>lf and the 
tlio (Tiitro, wlio wfiv always in attt inlaiico upon hijn ; 
il to no I'artimlar rei;'innMil, lait tln-ir nanu s liavo Ix'on 
jiiontiuiuii vt‘. Another toNNiU’ on tiio s.iint' sulo ot tiu^ 

Khan's ^\'as cntinsfiMl t<) nu‘, aiul to ni\ Ali 

Kntink Miiak Mir/a, and Ikil.nka Mir/a, wlio, to^^tlier, 
Avere laying a mine. l>eyon<l them, K.il^i Sank Mii/ii and Shahliaz 
Alir/al, and a liodv of llahrin, had charjj.'e of another, hartlun’ on 
again, were Mii/ji Muliamniad Hog and lh‘g Muhammad Heg, wlio 
had clioseu [a sit(' for ' a Ihiial. Ih'Vond thorn was a t(tw(*i', tlm 
gate of Avliioh looked duo soulli. !<> this towca Aveio appoiiitcHl 
Janka Mirz.a and Hislika Mir/a; while on the south side Muuka 
r.eg had eliarge of another miiio. At his sithi w'as yet another, 
iiiidor tliO supervision of .Mir Muhammad, who liad lately suocooded 
to tile ])osition Iield by Mir Ayuh. Noar him wais Mir Kamhar, 
tlien came Ali Mirak Haihis, noxt Mir J);iim, iioxi Kani Kulak 
3Iirza, tlien my nnele; and lM‘yond him was tlie (‘astern gate ut 
tlio citadel, Avhich sale, liko the m rthern, overlooks a pieeipiim. 
Kor five days and nights all onr energies Asau’e devaded to digging 
and advancing galleries. 

The first mine that Avas naidy to ho tried was the K Ini ids. ft 
Avont off at jiiiibiight, and that toAver Avhieh liad raised itself to the 
skies, noAv fell Avith a crash, level Avith the ground ; Imt jiart of the 
original Avail Avas left standing. On that day ev(‘ry one exerted 
liimsclf to the utmost, and tlie mines Avero so far advanced, as to he 
ready to blow up the Avalks Avith Aa;ry little fiirtlier lal^oar. [The 
strongest of all tlie toAvers Avas the one] given to Janka Mirza and 
Bishka Mirza to nnderrnine, hut they made cracks along the Avail 
for a distance of about sixty <jaz. 

While the siege Avas thus ]>r(>C(mdiug, one of Klnvaja Ali Baha¬ 
dur’s men brought in a certain Alika and a fcAv generals. This 
Alika Avas the S(jn of tlie commander of the citadel, who Avas called 
Amin Daruglia, and avIio was one of jMirza Aba l)akr’8most distin¬ 
guished Amirs. To him had been committed the entire charge of 
the citadel of Yangi-llisar. It came about in this way. Alirza 
Aba Bakr had collected a fcu’ce in Yarkand and had amassed a 
quantity of arms, hoping to come and relieve ^Mngi-IIisar. lie then 
detached a bod}' of picked men and sent tbem off to reconnoitre at 
Kizil, Avith orders to bring back any noAvs they might learn, so 
that lie might form his plans accordingly. This body was under 
the command of Ih'r Ali Beg, the brother of Vali Beg, Avho has 
been alluded to already. On reaching Kizil, they found that a party 
of Moghuls Avere reconnoitring in the same district. Having 
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asceriaiiHid liis exact })ositi()n, tlicy fell upon Kliwuja All Jlaliadur 
unexpectedly, the haui(3 ni^dit. Tlie loji-rtemeii wane sleeping 
N(mudly, Avlieii tlio din of giving and taking (d lilows, war cries, 
and Irinnpelb starlled Ihcni IVoni 1 heir sliiinhers. i Nho'ses] .... 

U was a pitch dark iiiglit neither moon nor slais ^^ere visible - 
nor could IVicnd be distinguished from enemy. | Two couplets] 

. . . All who awoke were mad with confusion at the alarm, 
and were unable to collect their thoughts sulhciently to realise what 
was j)assing, so all tied in dismay, excepting Khwaja Ali llahadur, 
who did not h)S(^ Ids presence of miml, but stood his ground firmly, 
and called out to his followers by name. All wlio heard Ids voic(i 
ralliel to his side, till at length a good number were gathered 
round him, and they too began to call their war-cry loudly. Some* 
of those who liad been stupefied by the sudden awakening, now 
recovered their seiihcs, and on listening attentively, lieard the 
voi(;cs calling the war-cry. On this their courage was renewed, 
and tiny went and rejoined Khwaja Ali Bahadur. They dis- 
(diarged their arrows in the dark, and fought on till the hrightness 
of dawn overcame the shadows of night, when by that light the 
combatants began to si'e I the r(‘al state of things], Idie enemy 
became aware' ot their small numbers, while our men saw their 
owji superiority. 

Bir Ali Beg had but a hundred men with him, wdiilc Khwaja 
Ali llahadur had three hundred. Sinc(^ in the darkness they had 
become confused and disordered, Pir Ali Peg saw that flight w’oiild 
be a cowardly deatli, while to hold his ground w'as to die nobly. 
Near to that s[)ot was a garden; w'ithin this he tried to defend 
himself. Ere the sun had reached the meridian, the sun of the 
lives of tliose men had set. Out of a hundred, only two escaped to 
b(‘:ir the news that the lest of their paitv had perished. The 
above-mentioned Alika had bemi w'ounde<l in the tight. To prevent 
his giving information, tln;y di<l imt send him back to his friends, 
but despatched him to the Khan with the heads of the slain hung 
round his neck—the throats running with blood. Ite reached 
the Khan at midday, and the heads of those generals were sent 
into the citadel as a gift. Alika was then asked for new’s. lie 
re})lied : “ Mir/a Aba Bakrhas made all the necessary pre})arations 
for an expedition. All tlie people know that ho has got horses, 
and arms of every kind, such as coats of mail, horse-armour, and so 
forth ; that nothing is wainting—nay, rather there is a superalnm- 
danco of all such things. Put he has no ga'iierals—no renowned 
Amirs or brave wairriors, whose strength and judgment are the 
very foundations of true sovereignty. For all of these, ho has 
himself }>ut to death. And now, in order to com])lete his army, 
ho is obliged to choose men from among the peasantry, artizans 
and market-people, making one a Vazir, another an Amir; the 
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first a ]\Iir and tlio second a councillor. Tlio rustic who has spent 
his life witli his hand on tlie plough, and has never done any 
woi k ])Tit jdonghing, how oan ho hegin to wield a sword or hold 
tlio reins of government? ^fhoiigh he may try ever so hard, I am 
sure lie cannot succeed ; such foolish ideas can come to nothing.” 
And ho laid much stress upon the improbability of Mir/a Aba 
Bakr advancing. jOur j people, however, did not fully trust his 
words, but suspected that this man, drowning in the whirlpool of 
misfortune, was employing flattery as a means of reaching the 
shore of salvation. 

About evening prayer time, one of Khwaja Ali Bahadur’s fol¬ 
lowers brought in another man who had come to him in flight. 
This fugitive reported that Mir/a Aba Baler, having mustered an 
army, had advanced two farscikhs out of Yarkand, when he deserted 
him. j\rany were loth to believe this also, and imagined it to be a 
trick on the part of i\lirza Aba Bakr, by which ho hoped to retard 
the operations against the citadel of Yangi Tlisar; so they tortured 
this informant till he died, but he persisted in his story to the end, 
and then they believed it. 

All the Amirs were for raising the siege that same night, and for 
marching out to meet and engage Mir/a Aba Bakr, before ho should 
be joined by the armies of Kfishgliar and Yangi-Uisar. But the 
Khan said: “I intend to remain at the foot of this clift' until 
Mir/a Aba Bakr comes, and to aim my arrows at the citadel and 
at Mir/a Aba Bakr, until I am killed on this spot. Those who do 
not [wish toj follow my example, let them do what they like.” 
When the Khan had said this, all knelt down before him, saying : 
“JVlay your exalted majesty’s road be [strewed] with our lives as 
a thousand sacrifices ! Who is there among us wdio holds his own 
wretched existence more dear than the precious life of the Khan, 
or thinks of his own personal safety first, in this undertaking ? ” 
Then all again set to work, with contented hearts, at the mines. 

At daybreak of the sixth day of the siege, the Khan rode round 
all the trenches and infused his own enthusiasm into the hearts of 
his Amirs and soldiers: praising those who had exerted themselves, 
and ordering to be whipped any who had been remiss. In this 
manner did Ijc pass round the citadel. As ho approached the 
trench of my uncle, some one called out fiom the top of the 
citadel. They listened, lie was saying; “ Let one of the followers 
of Sayyid Muhammad Mir/a come forward ; I have something to 
tell him.” Thereupon a man was sent forward, who [however] 
asked whether Kukildash Mir/a Ali Sayyid Bahadur was there, 
[and if so] had they not better send him [to parley] ? [So they 
sent him.] After a short time Ali Sayyid returned reporting that 
Amin Darugba had spoken as follows: “ Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd 
is Mir/a Aba Bakr’s brother. For generations past I and my 
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BoiiH have Ijeon their servants. In our loyalty wo have, during 
three montlis, been in peril of our lives, in spite of never liaving 
(‘ujoyed during forty yeais, a moment’s security from Mir/a Aha 
r>akr. Those whom he wished to kill he killed, and those who 
were left alive were all suhjeeted to violent punishments, such 
as castration—that is to say, depriving of virility—cutting off the 
hands and feet, putting out eyes, and the like. All were sure to 
ho exposed to some calamity. In spite of all this, I felt it still my 
duty to remain loyal. Now it has come to a (question of life and 
death; the knife has reached the hone. If Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza will forget our enmity, forgive our sins, and spare our lives 
and our goods, we will deliver the citadel into his hands and 
hoconie his vassals.” When the Khan heard this message he was 
overjoyed, and sent Ali Sayyid back, saying that their offer was 
ac(!epted. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

nECMNE OF MLUZA ABA BAKU; FACTS OONNECTFD THEIIKWITIT, AND THE 
END OF HIS DOMINION. 

One of the worst of the wicked practices of Mirza Aba Bakr was 
that, having laid down the most strenuous and exacting regula¬ 
tions and observances, he would not bo satisfied with anything less 
than the death of any person who should, in the least degree, in¬ 
fringe them. Having put that person to death for a trifling fault, 
he would become apprehensive of his tribe and relations, and would 
])crsuado himself that they could never be pacified. He would 
therefore set about their extermination, sparing neither suckling 
babes nor women with child ; but punishing them all, from mature 
men to the child at the breast, so that after he had been satisfied a 
thousand times with their death, they died with thankfulness (as 
has been related before). 

In short, towards the end of his life, Mirza Aba Bakr entrusted 
his army and all military affairs to Mir Vali, placing the adminis¬ 
tration of the State and the people in the hands of Shah Dana 
Kukildash. These two men fulfilled their duties with the utmost 
possible diligence. 

As has been briefly stated above, Mir Vali succeeded so thoroughly 
in driving the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of Aksu and Moghulistan, 
that for a long time none of them dared come within two or three 
months’ journey of KashgharA All the Moghuls crept into Chalish 
‘ Here, no doubt, the province of Kiisbgbar is meant. 
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and Till fall, but ilio Kirglii/. were allowed to dwell on tills side of 
lBsie,li Ivul. In tlu^ same manner, iAIir Vali took mitire ])osseBsion 
of ccrlaiti [ilaees in Targliana, siieli as r/kaiid (wliicli is tlie most 
imporlant [ townj of tliat })rovineo), Ibsli, IMadn, and Jagirak ; all 
of which places lie ahovo Andijan, lie also brought under his 
power much of Karatigin and Ihidakhshan, and the districts of 
Calur and Tibet as far as Kashmir. All tliis was the achiovenient 
of Mir Vali. 

llefore the battle of dkitluk, my uncle endeavoured to bring 
about a meeting with Mir Yali, in order that they might discuss 
the terms of a peace. [When Mir Vali heard this] he thought my 
uncle must be reduced to straits and in di'spair; thus he might 
be able to seize him by deception, and send him to iVIir/a Aba llakr 
as a present, lie felt that he could not jiossibly perform a morii 
worthy or important service. These considerations induced liim 
to assent to the interview. They met at a place agreed on, between 
two lines of men apjiointed res})ectively by either side, and they 
began to confer together in a manner suitable to the occasion. 
During the conference, my uncle said to the Amiis wlio had accom¬ 
panied Mir Yali: “ I have a few words to say to Mir Yali; leave 
us.” Thereupon the Amirs rose up (and withdrew]; ^lir Yali 
alone remained. The few words were merely a repetition of some 
civilities relating to IMirza Aba Dakr, which he had already uttered 
in the presence of the Amirs. They then separated, and each man 
returned to his own army. After this, occurred the event [battle] 
at Tutluk, which weighed down the scale of ]\Iir Yali in the balance 
of the regulations of IMirza Aba Bakr. Mirza Aba Bakr asked the 
generals who had been present at the interview what had been 
said ; they told him all that had passed, and added : “ This is what 
was said in our presence, but afterwards Sayyid iMuhammad Mirza 
spoke to Mir Yali in private, and we do not know what ho said 
then.” When, after the battle at Tutluk, Mir A'ali came to Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s jiresence, the latter asked what Say} id Aluhammad 
Mirza had said to him in private, and Mir Yali told him what my 
uncle had said. Then Alirza Aba Bakr replied: “ But tliat is 
exactly what he said before all the others; one does not demand a 
private interview merely to repeat such things as those.” lie 
said nothing further, but from that moment he began to su8})ect 
Mir Vali, thinking: “ What Sayyid Muhammad really said to 
him in private he will not tell me; perhaps ho is in league with 
him, and is planning my ruin.” So ho seized Mir Vali and sent 
him to the Kdzih^ together witli his brothers. Some of them 
ho castrated. And thus did ho annihilate all these people for the 
simple question : “ why did Sayyid Muhammad demand a private 
interview?” and subjected them all to hard punishments and 
bitter suffering. [Verses] .... 
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This is an instance of Mirza Aba Bakr’s cruelty. Another 
example is his treatment of Shah IJana Knkildash, to whom were 
entrusted the affairs of the State and the people, and the control of 
the treasury. Tie, too, had exerted himself to the utmost in the 
performance of his duties. For example, the flocks of shee}) he had 
collected at the compiest of Kush^-liar were beyond reckoning, and 
when by reason of my extreme youth 1 could not attend to business, 
and on this account did not attem])t to estimate the pnflits of the 
booty [then taken], 1 only know that more than 13,000 sheep fell 
to my lot. No one on that occasion got a smaller share than 
myself, of Mirza Aba Jlakr’s property. The sobliers who had 
a('Companied the Khan, and the men from the armies of the Mir/;i, 
all rciceivcd an erpially largo share; and from this, one can form 
an estimate of the whole! In the same manner, his cattle and 
flocks, grain and treasure (which have been mentioned, and will 
be mentioned again), were so numerous and abundant, that the 
intellect is incapable of conceiving the quantity that fell to each 
man. All this had been amassed under the superintendence of 
^Sha}l Dana Kukibbivsh. 

After the fall of ]\rir Vali, the Mirza’s suspicions extended to 
Shah Dana Kukildasb, [thinking] that he might say to himself: 
“ I\lir Vali was a greater man than I am, yet the ]\lirza seized 
him : perhaps ho will seize nui too.” These thoughts had never 
entered Shah Djina’s mind, nor that of anybody else ; he, however, 
seized Shah Dana upon suspicion, saying [by way of pretext] that 
Shah Dana had reduced the value of his property; and there, in 
front of the seat of judgment [f//rua-/i7i((a«], he ordered people to 
])luek out the whole of his beard and to castrate him ; while, as 
soon as his wounds were healed, lie sent him to work [in tlio 
Kazik.] 

In the places of these two [oflicers] he set up mean creatures 
[avazil] from among the Amirs; and, though he found himself 
better off than formerly as regards worldly substance, the affairs 
of the army ceased to flourish ; for such another commander as 
]\lir Vali was not readily to bo met with. In the meanwhile, the 
news of the Khan's march from Andijan to Kashghar received con- 
iirmation. [The "Mirza] immediately proceeded to Kashghar, and 
there, in seven days, constructed a citadel, as has been explained 
above. By the time it was known that the Khan had reached At- 
Bashi, which is seven days' journey from Kashghar, the fort of 
Yangi-llisar had likewise been filled with stores, arms, and all 
that was fitting and necessary. It was placed in the charge of a 
few officers in whom he reposed confidence—namely, Amin Danigba, 
.Jan Hasan of the tribe of Karluk, Kuli Itarji, Ajniaga Akhta and 
Jani Beg Akhta, Mir Vali, Shah Dana, and iMuhammad Beg (whom 
lie had lately castrated), together with some of their followers. 
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Altliongli ho had just taken many of them from tlio works,^ ho 
gave tlicm each liorscs and arms, saying: “If you prove to mo 
your devotion and loyalty, I will again take you into favour.” 

At this juncture, it was reported that tlio Khan had reached 
Tu^ligu. [iMirza Aba Ilakr] tliereupon set out for Yarkand, giving 
his liJial injunctions [to the olticers j in Yangi-IIisar. lie promised 
tlie peoide that he would go and muster an army in Yarkand, and 
come to their relief. Upon his arrival at Yarkand he at once set 
about collecting forces. Ho tilled the oountry with horses and 
arms. | There was a certain] Ust.id Abdal JSlniikh, who was a 
perfect master and unrivalled in all kinds of work with 

hammer and anvil. After the fall of aMir Vali and Shah Dana 
Kukildash, ]\Iiiza Aba Bakr had set up this Shaikh Abdal in the 
])lacc of Shah Dana, and 1 have heard [Shaikli Abdal] say that 
there were in the JMirza’s armoury (K),000 coats of mail [jnha] 
and 12,000 sets of horse armour [A/c/im], besides other arms and 
accoutrements, the number of which may be judged by these 
figures. But the army itself was composed of peasants, artizans, 
gardeners, and cultivators of the soil. Upon tliose he judged the 
most capable among them, ho conferred tlie rank of IMirza. A 
hundred and twenty of them he made his own escort, and the rest 
all received horses and arms. [Three couplets.] 

(1) It talas many a year for the natural stone to become, by the sun's 
power, a ruby in Badakbsban, or an amethyst in Yemen. 

(2) It is many months before a seed of cotton is ready to be made into a 
robe for a huri^ or a shroud for a corpse. 

(.*)) it is many days bef)re a liandfnl of wool from the back of a sheep, 
becomes a zealot’s shirt or a donkey’s halter. 

. . . .^ However this may be, jAIirza Aba Bakr having mustered 
his army, marched with it to a point two farmJeha distant from 
Yarkand; thence he detached, and sent in advance, some picked 
men, who fell in with Khwaja Ali Bahadur at Kizil, as has been 
told above. [Thus wc see] that the man who was brought before 
the Khan at Yangi-Hi.>ar during the siege operations, and who had 
been tortured to death, spoke the truth. He had deserted at the 
time when Mirza Aba Bakr, having led his array two farmkhn 
out of Yarkand, sent forward tlie advance guard. Tlie man had 
reported exactly what he had witnessed. 

When Mirza Aba Bakr had pitched his camp at this spot, ho 
wished to pass his forces in review, but his efforts to do so wore 
in vain. For these Amirs, who had been used all their lives to 
handling the yoke [yugh], when they now raised the standard 

' The word is Kdr (work), and evidently refers to the Kdzihy or excavation 
works. 

* A rhetorical passage* of one folio is omitted here. It is chiefly in verse, and 
relates to the impossibility of a ploughman making a good soldier. 
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[tufjh^ ^ and formed in line, thought they were thrashing corn, 
and got in each other’s way ; nor could they distinguish between 
right and loft and centre. When their spirited steeds reared and 
shied, they held on anyliow to the withers, and when, in fear of 
their lives, they })ulled at the bridle, and the horse would rear, 
the rider would lose his eontrol, and slip ba(;k on the horse’s 
haunclies. If the animal started off, tlujy would throw up tlie 
bridle and tall, like a dro}) of sweat, to the ground. ’I'heir bows 
got broken, and their arrows fell out [of the quivers]. When Mirza 
Aba Hakr saw tliis kind of liorsemanship --such soldiering and 
such archery—lie said : “ With such a troop as this, it would 
be dangerous to try and rob a kitchen-garden” and he 

1 (‘turned, dispiribxl and anxious, to his tent, seriously meditating 
llight. 

Following this, came news tliat the citadel of Y.ingi-llisar had 
falhui; and when the jieople of Kashghar heard of that, tliey too 
al)andoned their citadel and dispersed. On this intelligence reaching 
the Mirza, he felt that further delay was useless [and that the hour 
for ilight had come] [(^mplet] .... 4’herefore, having packed 
up the richest of his clothes and his valuables, having divorced his 
kingdom, and hamh'd V<irkand over to his eldest son, Jahangir 
Mirza, h(5 iled. [Verses] .... 

.Jahangir .Mirza, who had passed all his life in seclusion, was of 
a timorous disposition. Finding himsedf suddenly placed upon the 
throne of a disordered State, he did what he was able in the way 
of government, and then, at the end of live days (hearing that his 
fath(,*r was at a distance, and that the enemy were near at hand), 
set out in tiight. Ho (‘ollected all the treasure lie could cany off', 
and issued a general order that every one might take vhat he 
wished. Those who were afraid of the IMoghuls, accom[)anied him 
in his flight. The rest fell upon whatever treasure remained, 
plundering the granaries and burning, or destroying, property of 
all kinds. 

Four days after the (hqiarture of iMir/A Jahangir, Khwaja Ali 
llahadur arrived Avith two or three thousand men, and two days 
hater the Khan hdlowed, all of which shall bo related presently. 
Mirza .Jahangir retired to Sanju, which is the frontier on the high¬ 
road to Tibet, while Mirzji Abfi llakr went to Khotan. Ihit, seeing 
no possibility of making a stand in the citadel there, ho marched 
on to Karanghutagh, whither ho was lollowed, in hot pursuit, by a 
party of Moghuls. As the roads were difficult, it would have been 
hard—nay, impossible, for him to carry off* all the property he had 
with him; ho therefore collected it all together, and set it on fire. 
I have heard from those who had charge of it, that there were nine 
hundred mule-loads of embroidered and brocaded garments. Many 
* A play on the words Ymjh and Ttigh. —R. 

Y 2 
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of tlicni were e.Ml.roiderod in f^old in tlio Hiiroi.can, ()tlonnu. | Ihnid], 
and Chineso lasliions ; wliilo woitni of tho ndios wove Ktudd(‘d witli 
iowels and all kinds of precions stonos. All llicso uoro consnnicd 
in tho lire; while his ^'ohl and silver vases, cups, and various 
kinds of oinaineiils sot with jewels, and his saddle-haes lilhal with 
oohl-diist, ho threw froni the hri(l,e;e into the h’iver Ak-Tash, whieh 
ilows throu-h tho nii(h11e of MIk^ valley ofj Kaninshutfieh. lie 
Idllc'd liia ridlni;’ hoi sf's \ fnin'Iu'iL-\ riud iiuiUs ; thou, what 

it was iiossihlo to oarry on such a road, s(d out lor Tibet. 

Un leaching d’iliet [Ladak !, lie tbnnd that all tho forts whicli li(‘ 
liad garrisoned liad been abandoiUMl )»y his men, wlio liad fled in 
ditfennit dircclions; so tliat his foi ts and tnaisuies liad again fallen 
into the hands of the iniidels of Tibet, llenei' lie eonld do iiotliing 
in that country. Ho eonld discern no shore of safety from amid 
the furious waves of hardship and trial, v/hiidi tossed aioiind him. 
3lirzji Aba Jhikr had now for a space of forty-eight years * so filhal 
tho hook [of lifej with black records, tliat there was no s})a(’e left 
to wiite anything more, lie had devoted all his (uiergies to 
acciiiiiulating earthly goods, and the pen is iinahh' to describe his 
worldly magniticence. Hut, although ho used ostentatiously to 
speak of the next world, and to express hopes of attaining it, yet, 
he never iierforiucd an action that did not, as it W(u*e, open to liim 
a door of hell or shut upon him a gate of paradise. Hetween himself 
and paradise was a long road.- 

In short, in the fulness of time, he reat>ed the fruits of his past 
misdeeds; so that, linding it impossible to remain in Tibet, lie 
preferred death to life. Leaving his family and children there, be 
departed, saying: “ 1 am going [to give myself np to the Kluln]. 
It is evident that I shall be killed with the poison of ()j){)ression. 
If this hai^pens, bury my body in tlie S(‘])ulchre of my ancestors. 
Although I have not discharged tho duties of kinship towards 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza and Mirza Ifaidar, J heg you to show 
them kindness. And if, contraiy to my expectations, they should 
not kill me, I have still a plan [which may be executed].'’ AVdth 
such intentions he set out, towards tlie middle of winter, to visit 
the Khan. On his way, lie met with a party ol* liis own servants, 
whom my uncle had sent into Tibet to fetch him, tlircatening them 
with this and that [penalty] if they did not hucccimI. Mdien ^lirza 
Aba Bakr met theui, ho asked tlieir news; they replied: “We 
have been sent to find you : ” and then they strung together a few 
lies to try and reassure him. Hut he did not believe them, and 

‘ This figure cvich'ntly has reference to Aha Ihikr’s reign, and not to his age. 
If Ave count from tlie death of Muhammad liaidar Mirza in 808, Aba Bakr's 
reign would be thirty-five years; but he was in power over parts, if not tlie whole 
of tlie country, at intervals, for some years during the Mirza’s lifetime. It is not 
fr^>ia what e vent our author dates Aba Bakr’s reign of forty-^ight years. 

“ Three lim^s of rhetoric are omitted hero couceming Aba Bakr’s evil deeds. 
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All I want you to ilo is to take ino, livini^^, hoforo tlic Klian 
and Sayyid iMuliainniad; after that, you can do whut you please.” 
They launclied out into professions of readiness to comply with his 
Avisli. ddieii, as it was late, havinujj sai<l liis ni^ht prayers, he went 
to sle(‘p: and the saying, “ 8liiep is tlnj hrotlier of Death,” was 
V(‘rili(‘(I in Ins ease. When lie retired to rest, tlie. men of the party 
eonsiilli'd 1()^-(‘lher, resolvt'd to cut olf his head and cany it to the 
l\lian, [as this would appi^ar an important service] and f^anse the 
I\li;ni to [ilaee confideiuMJ in them. 

Had as he was, tliese pL‘(*ple [should mjt liave] hotra^md their 
cJiaruje, and used [lerlidy in place of <^ood fiith. Ilowevei, they cut 
oil his lu'ad while he sle[)t and then returned, as shall he narrat(.‘d 
shortly, ddins were, ail his suhjects—prince and paipier, high and 
low—delivered from his wickeilness. 1 Verses, (do.] . . . 


CilAITMIt XLVTIT. 
rnH coN'^cKsr of kisiionvu. 

llAViN(f taken the (dtaihd of Vangi-IIisar, in the manner above 
descrilxMl, the l\han turn<d his attention to [the rcnluction of] 
Kashghar. On the third day he learnt that the garrison of Kash- 
ghar had abandoned their c’ita«lel and, taking their horsirs, had fled 
to whatever place each thought safest for himself. The Khan’s 
noble mind laung thus, in the most satisfaetoiy manner, set at rest 
with regal(1 to Kashghar, he placed the foot of success in the 
stirrup of victory, and drew his reins towards Yarkand, contident 
of success and trium])h. lie sent Khwaja Ali Bahadur in advance 
1 Vhu’sesj . . . Thetirst stage from Vangi-llisar is Satlik, and heio 
the Khiin ])itchcd his camp. [On the same day] nows came that 
]\Iir/a Abii llakr, having given over Yarkand to the charge of his 
son Jahangir .Mir/ii, had retired to Khotan. [On hearing this 
news] the Khan hastened still more, and on reaching Ki/il heard 
that Jahangir JMirza also ha<l fled, and that Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
had (‘iilcn'd Yarkand. At the end of Kajab of the rear 920, the 
l\han inad(‘ his triumphant entry into the town of Yarkand, and 
with the stilendour of his glittering sword, he allayed the dust of 
tyranny and enmity [etc.] .... 

Before [his army] entered the town, ho sent on Amir Dairn Ali 
and Beg Muhammad to occupy Khotan ; ho also despatched in 
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pursuit of IMirz.i Ahii Bakr, soveii brave generals iiauiely, Kara 
Kulak ]\Iirz;i, iblji JMirza, Sultaii Ali JMiizfi, Nazar Mirza, Mir 
Kainbar, Mirza Ali Tagliai and Bog Kuli Makrit. These seven 
generals started in ]uirsuit Avith the greatest eagerness. This 
affair having been attended to, the Khan issued a general order 
that every one might gc) and ])lunder Avherc^ver he liked. And 
every man in the army who cared for pillager and booty, immedi¬ 
ately hastened out [to take advantage of the permission 1 . Only a 
few of the Amirs, who held })lnndering to be derogatory, remained 
in attendance on the Khan. I laving scttl(Ml this matter also, tlu^ 
victorious Khan mounted the throne of the town. He tlum went 
up to the citadel [orA j, within which wen‘ many lofty buildings, 
containing, each of them, rooms and upper-apartments and batthi- 
ments, so nnmerous as to astound the beholder. And tlu'se build¬ 
ings were filled with cloths, chintzes, carpets, ])orcelain, ciiirasst's, 
horse-trappings, saddles, bows and otluu* things useful to man. 
All these things had been seized by Mirza Aba Bakr, or procuiaul 
by whatever means he chose to employ, and had been hi<lden away 
by him, so that no one might knoAv of their existence. Of such as 
remained over, Mirza Jahangir had d(‘stroyed and wash'd as much 
as he was able; and on his departure had sanctioned a general 
pillage, which, until the arrival of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, was 
carried on by the whole population—each taking what ho could. 
When Khwaja Ali Bahadur entered the town, ho, likewise, 
devoted himself to pillage. Seven days later the hhan arrived, 
and ho too gave his men permission to plunder right and left. 
Everything in the way of money, as well as the valuable clolhs 
and stufts, had been carried off, but the houses were still full [of 
other things]. Two months after the flight of Mirza Aba Bakr, 
there were still great quantities of cuirassevs and the like, lying 
about the houses and passages, that no one had cared to carry 
away. [Five couplets]. . . . 

Thus, all that IVIirza Aba Bakr had, in the course of forty-eight 
years, amassed with infinite toil, and guarded with savagt^ miser¬ 
liness, he was finally obliged, with a thousand heart-rendings, to 
abandon ; while the Khan, with one stroke of his pen, gave it all 
over to a general sack, and during two months the dust thereof 
rose to the sky. [ Verses J. . . . 

At the end of two months, every man returned safely—laden 
with plunder from different directions—and presented the Khan 
with tribute [j)i8]iJca8h], according to the quantity of booty he had 
taken. But the Khan, in order to win the hearts of his people, 
divided the property up into shares [suyurgJial] in accordance 
with the old Moghul custom, and distributed it among his soldiers. 
1 remember distinctly that some of the Amirs who had come from 
Karanghutagh, presented, besides arms [nldt] and vases, an Andijan 
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man of gold-dunt. Now au Andijan man is sixty-four chdrik and a 
chdrik is 400 miM'dJ} From this the extent of the rest of the 
])Ooty may be conceived. 


(diAPTFU XLIX. 

SIOIIV OK lilK AMJllS WHO WKNT IN I'UltSlJIT OK MIH/A AHA HAKK. 

'fnosK nine Amirs whom the Klein had sent off to settle affairs in 
Khotan and to pursue Mirza Aba lUkr, started off with great 
eagerness and exerted themselves to the utmost of their powers. 
On reaching Khotan, the inhalutants came out to receive them, 
and delivered into their hands all their treasuries and granaries, 
their flocks and herds, and everything connected with these, ^lir 
Dairu Ali and Mir Peg ]\Iuhammad, according to [the Khtin’sJ 
ordcjrs, stayed in Khotan, and occupied themselves with the 
a<lministration of the State and the government of the people’ 
'riie other seven Mirs, like the seven-headed devils fighting on the 
top of the mountains of K.if, swept on to Karanghutiigh, but when 
they arrived there, found that Mir/a Aba Bakr had left tlic moun¬ 
tains of Karanghutagh, and had gone on to dhbet [Tjadak], in 
which direction it was difficult to follow him. 

When they came to the bridge over which Mirza Aba Bakr had 
thrown his effects, they found the roads blocked witli the caiaaises 
of thehorses [three Couplets ]. . . . which lie had killed, and 
of the mules, on which had been loaded the saddle-bags [ kliarlur] 
full of money and stufis. I do not (juite recall whether there weie 
000 mules or 000 strings [hUdr] - of mules. They next came 
to the s])ot where he had burnt his brocades, etc., and saw that 
these valuables were become an ash-heap from which smoke was 
still rising. The gnld and precious stones with which these 
clothes had been adorned, were still remaining. These they 
gathered fioiu among the ashes, and found that the jewels and 
rubies ha<l not been affected [by the lire]. But the turquoises 
[jiniza] had turned black, and become brittle. No trace of their 

‘ No doubt Aba Bakr plnudoro<l the country un(l accumulated a large amount 
of property and some treasure, but the (‘xaggerations ot IMirza Haidar on the 
subject, in this chapter and th(‘ next, arc too apparent to nquire pointing 
out. As regards the Andijani man^ if the data ho gives are correct, and if the 
miihhal \x) Tvc]ioTHid at its exact numismatic value of <1*18 grains, the c/iaH/c 
should weigh 59*32 oz. troy, or, roughly speaking, 5 lbs.; so that the Andijdni 
man of gold would be nearly 320 lbs. troy and its value some £15,000 ! 

2 A Jiitdr, or string of mules or ponies, consists, usually, of four in the hills 
and of five in the plains. 
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original oioiir was left. Tlio rubies \ lal] too, woro broken info 
litt'le pii'ces, and bad clianged to an ugly colon]-, d’lio i)carls were 
reduced to ashes, so that they could no longer be distinguished ; also 
the amber—which had lost all its charm. 

TJie xVmirsand their men, having gathered what they could from 
the ashes, again set out upon their road, when they suddenly 
noticed the boxes of gold-dust shining at the bottom of the river. 
Indeed the iewelry \ludi] and vessels of silver and gold, shone forth 
th(‘ rays of the sun, as it were, from the deptlis of the stieam. 
Thev tlnueupon ]U'oeeedtMl to at tern [»t the recovery of these valu¬ 
ables, from the water. The river was rushing oxer the rocks in 
such a torrent that no e)n(‘ c*ouid, by uuy (h^vice, have entered it. 
8 o each man prepared a long l><>le, at the end ot which a hook was 
attached. To reach the bottom, it w'as necessaiy to join several of 
these poles together. New wlnui .Alir/a Ah.i Hakr liad thrown 
these treasun^s into the ]iv(‘r, In^ ha<l ord('n‘d his men to cut the 
leather cases into pieces, so that the gold-dust might be scattertal 
in the water. Hut since tli<.‘ cutting uj> ot the eases took a long 
time, and the Mirz.i was impatiimt to go forward, lie j finally | 
ordered them to be thrown in just as they were, and thus they had 
remained from that time. 

When they struck the cases, their liooks broke most of tlnun in 
])ieces, and [the contentsl were washed away by the curnmt. 
Sometimes, howevei', if a man took great can‘, it did not bleak, and 
vas lifted out of tlic water. They wer(‘ found to contain a mule’s- 
load each. Such of the vases and vessels as had handles, or some¬ 
thing to lay hold of, were hooked uj), but nothing was recovered 
upon which a firm hold with the hooks could not bo obtained. 
They only secured a w^ry small quantity of the gold-dust; about 
a hundred-thousandth ])art of tho whole, ifowovor, they were 
enriched by what they did secure, and got more than enough to 
enable them to realise all their desires. At j)resent, as comjiared 
with those times, all this wealth and all these Moghuls are as a 
mere diop in the ocean. 


CriArTER L. 

CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF MIRZA ARA BAKIl’s OFFSPRING. 

After the victorious Khiin had settled all his important affairs in 
Yiirkand, it was discovered that Mirza Jahangir had not followed 
his father into Tibet, but that he had settled down in the district 
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oT Siliiju. The Kliihi, thereupon, sent iny uncle to luin^ hack liis 
iiL‘[)hcvv, I> 3 ' soiiKi moans or other. When niy uncle readied Saiiju, 
Mir/il dahanj^ir came out to receive him, oflfering rich gilts, 
and said to him : “ It is evident to all, that during iriy father s 
reign 1 lived in retin nnmt and in mortal dread of him. During 
all that time, I did not enjo}’’a single moment’s security or freedom 
from anxiety. Fear of violence, had always made me seek 
seel lesion, and thus the eye of my nature hecaiiU} closed to the 
spleialours of wealth and rank, and I have alwaj^s been oblij^od to 
diink Iroiii the cup of dissatisfaction. When tlui evil foundations 
(d my father’s realm hogan to giv(^ wav, and his power to crumble 
fiom the ('artlnpiakes caused by the Khan's forc.es, he drew me 
forth from my eoinei- of seelusi«*n, ami set me upon the throne 
of pom[). And I, wlio during Ibrt^’-twij years, being in fear and 
trembling lor my life, had never gaincil any expeiienco of the 
world, how could T suddenly be expected to supervise a whole State? 
r»(‘sldes th(?se diHicultics, it was lu}^ father's constant practice, 
whenever he stri[)ped one of his children of the garments of life, 
to lament the unfortuiiati* victim in m}'presence, saying : ‘ He was 
a lull gi'own youth. J dreaded lest he might treat me as kShiruya 
treated Khusrau and Abdul liutif Mir/a treated Ulugh Deg ]\Iir/a.’ ^ 
Hearing siu^h things as this, I endeavoured to the utmost, for the 
sake of my ])ersonal safety, to appear veiy im^hicumit in my 
heiiaviour. How shall 1, who have thus spent forty-two years in 
cultivating ineptitude and helph'ssness, r(‘viv(*,in one moment, the 
welfare of a State which [my father] himself has ruined? ^Morc- 
over, I liad no information concerning aiy^ of ni}^ father’s affairs. 
Nor lias anyone (iver experienced so much as an inconvenience, at 
my hands. Whatiwer the people have sutiered is due to my 
father, dduy do not blame me, nor hold mo responsible fur his 
sins. Let me now go to the Khan, and spend the rest of my days 
in his service.” Words of abject humility, such as these, and 
maiy' more like them, he continued to pour forth; but my uncle 
comforted liiin, and conve}'cd him, together with much treasure 
and many horses, before the Khan. 

]Mir/a Jahangir was born of one of the daughters of Isaii Dugha 
Khan, the youngest brother of Yunus Khan, who was the Khan’s 
grandfather. At the time when IMirza Aba Dakr captured Aksii, 
the residence of Alacha Khan (which event has been fully described 
above), the fourth daughter of Alacha Khan fell into his hands. 
And he took care of her and treated her with great honour. 
When she was of age, ho gave her in marriage to his son Jahangir 
Miiza. The latter, arriving now in the Khan’s presence, was 

' Tile alluHioiiH arc (l)to a fable in the Shah-ndinaht where Khuarau is said to 
liiivci bcM'ii killed by Ilia stiu Sliiiruya; and (2) to the nuirdt'r of Mirza IThigli 
I>cg of MiivarjUun-Nabr, by hia aon Alxlul Latit, in the yi'ur 1419. 
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received with respect, and this fonrth daiigliter of Alacha Khan, 
whose name was Khadija Sultan Khiiniin, also joined the Khan, 
whose full-sister slie was. The Klnin showed favour to Jahangir 
]\[irza, in accordance with the verse, “ 1 will not ascribe to thee the 
sins of others ”; and ignoring the cruelties and hideous deeds of 
his hither, entered him among the men of trust around his person, 
and ])roniised that feasts should be celebrated in honour of Khadi ja 
out of regard for her noble birth. 

One niglit towards the end of tliat wiTiter, Jahangir Mir/a was 
killed in Yangi-llisar, together with several of his followers. It 
was never known who committed this dt'ed. Every oiu'. liad his 
own suspicions, but Ood alone knows the truth. l\[irza Aba Bakr 
had many children. Several of his grown up sons he had put to 
death, with the most h(»rrible tortures, lor totally inadequate 
reasons. Of those that survived, tht‘ ehlest and most honourable 
was Jaln'uigir ]\lirz;i, whose fate has been related. There were 
two other sons, named Tur/mgir iMirza and Bustangir Mir/a, the 
children of the daughter of 3Iirza Sultan Mahmud, son of IMirza 
Sultan Abu Said. 

In the spring following the winter in which Jahangir IMirza 
had been murdered, a peison was sent to Tibet to bring back the 
family of Mirza Aba Bakr; his wife, Khanzada Begum, and her 
elder son, Turangir Mirza, were thus brought to Kashgliar. In 
conformity with the custom of th(^ Yajoja^ she was married to my 
uncle, while Turangir remained in the Khan’s service, until he 
was drowned in the river. 

Bustangir Mirza did not accompany his mother and brother, 
lie wont from Tibet to Kashmir and thence into Hindustan. (At 
that time Babar IVidishah had not coiujuered Hindustin.) From 
Hindustan he retired to Kabul, but although he was [the son of 
the daughter of the Emperor's uncle], his father’s misdeeds made 
him repulsive to the Emperor, so that lie could not stay in Kabul, 
but fled into Badakhshan, to Mirza Khan, who was his maternal 
uncle. Mirza Khan, liowever, instead of showing him thoaflection 
of an uncle, displayed hostility bnvards him on account of his 
father, Mirza Aba Bakr; so that he was forced to fly from him 
also, and betake himself to the rz])eg Shaiban. Suyunjuk Khan 
received him with the utmost courtesy and honour, saying : “He 
is a human being, and it is incumbent on us to treat him with 
kindness.” 

He is still about Andijan and Taslikand, where he enjoys high 
distinction, and is famous among the Uzbeg for his honourable 
conduct. 
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OHArTKR LT. 

HISrORY OF TllF KHAN AFTER THE CONOt'EST OK KASHGHAK. 

As soon as tlio Kluin had reduced the States to order, he bestowed 
liberal ^itts and rewards upon his followers, especially upon those 
who had distinguished theinsidves in battle, by their courage and 
dating; these have been enumerated above. [Verses]. . . . Tie 
poured down favours, more plentiful than drops ot rain, uju'ii his 
soldiers ; and by the splendour of liis justice, he dispelled the 
darkness of tyranny which had settled on the inhabitants of the 
country. [Verses] .... The roads which had before ])een too 
dangerous to traverse, were now made so safe and tranquil as to 
iK'coine jtrovorbial, that if an old woman were to travel along them, 
bearing a j.tr of gold on her head, she would not be molested. At 
that time there was a popular song which ran : “ A solitary person 
may carry a jar of g(jld from east to west, for the respect ho [the 
Kliiin] inspires, causes all corners of the eartli to bo safe.” Hut 
what is yet more remarkable, and more creditable, is that if, for 
example, a woman should leave a vessel full of gold and proceed 
on her road, she would, on returning at any time, find it untouched. 
[Vc'rses] .... 

Into such a comidete state of order did the Khan bring the king¬ 
dom, that the doors of pleasure and the gates of security v/ere 
o[)ened to high and low^ alike. And now all the people gave them¬ 
selves up to wine and song and dancing. [Verses and rhetoric] .. . 

Tlu^ entire population of the country, and the Khan and liis 
courtiers in particular, turned niglit into day and day into night 
in draining tlie wine cu}>s; nor did they care to learn ot events 
tliat were i>assing [around them ]. [Verse]. . . . “ 1 came intoxi- 
eatt'd to thy street and I left mad : 1 know not how I came nor how 
J departed.” bevelling became so much the fashion that sobiiety 
was held as a disgrace, and drunkenness as a cardinal virtue. 
ddi(‘se illicit indulgences [mnndhl] lasted from bajab of the year 
hLM), to the end of the yt'ar 9!i8, after which time the Khan was, by 
the favour of Heaven, (hdended from exposing himselt to further 
censure, as shall. Clod willing, bo related in its proper place. 
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CUAVrVAl LIT. 

AliiaVAL or AJMAX KIIWAJA SIJLtW FKOM TIMU'AN TO WAIT OX TIIK 

KIIAX. 

Jn t]io oiiddlo of this winter, Ainuni Khw/ija Sultan arrived. The 
explanation is as follows. In tlie list given of the offspring of 
Sultan Ahmad Klian, it was noticed tliat Aiman Kliwaja Snltan 
was the full Lrotlier of tlio Khan. After the deatli of Snlt;'in 
Ahmad Khan, when Aksn, on a(‘connt of the hostility of Amir 
Jahar llirdi, fell under the <lomination of Mirza Aha Hakr, all 
Sultan Ahmad’s children, togetlier with tlie tribe [U/usf migrated 
to Turfan and (dnilish, and Mansur Khan reigned in his father’s 
stead. 

All his brothers were in his service, as was also this Aiman 
Khwjija Sultan, till he attained to adolescence, when, at the insti¬ 
gation of some seditious persons, he laid claim to the throne— 
an act which resulted in an insurrection [Ichnruj] and much 
intrigue. At liist ]\Iansur Khan acted generously in counselling 
him to desist and in forgiving him, hut tinally, since Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan would not e(‘ase to urge liis claims, Mansur Khan 
ordered him to he })ut to dcaith. On Varaka A taka, the Klian's 
trusted servant, Avas imposiHl the duty of carrying out the 
order; hut he took Aiman Khwaja Snltjin to [his own] house 
and hid him in an underground [chamherj, spreading the report 
that he had put him to death. Kot long after this, came news of 
the Khan’s victory over Mirza Ahfi Ikikr, and the conquest of 
Kashghar. [TJiereupon] Mansur Kljan r(q)ented liis deed, and 
showed strong marks of regret and sorrow. VTiraka Attika repre¬ 
sented tliat learned men had said: “‘It is an easy matter to 
deprive a man of his life’s breath ; hut life cannot he restored to a 
dead man.’ I acted in opposition to orders, and have kept him 
safe.’ On hearing this the Khan was overjoyed, and ex})ressed 
his gratitude to Varaka Ataka, who brought forth Aiman Khwaja 
Sultiin from the house. Aiman KhwAja SultAn, on ln'ing s(d at 
liberty, went to Ikihajak Sultan, the full brother of Mansur Khan, 
who had lately settled in Kusan and IVii. 

These })laces ]\lirza Aha ])akr had destroyed, and they had 
remained for some time in ruins, hut l>ah;ijak Sultan restored 
them. He lives there to the present da}’. ’Dience, taking h ave, 
[Aiman Khwaja] ju’oceeded to Kashghar, and when the Khan heard 

^ It i.s not clear wliat ulux^ or tribe, is alluded to. Profaldy tlio family of 
Ahmad Khiin, together with their relations and retainers, is all that is mc'unt; 
hut the word nlm is nowhere else used in ho restrieted a sense. 
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w;\s coining, his joy know no hoimils; a new delight sprang up 
in his lieart. In accordance witli his frame of mind, he began to 
sing: “ dam az in hdijli ban miramd: Tdza lirdz tdza tari 
miniHadt' (At that time I often heard the Khiin sing this song.) 
j(,\)uplot] .... The Khan did all that was possible to make the 
ivception ot Aiinan Khwaja Sultan a splendid one, and in his 
alfcetion, liononred him so far as to go out himself and receive him 
llstikbal], Jfe treated liiin as a lirotlier in his domestic life 
[huijiddi]. All that winter was spent in entertainments and 
lian([iiets, and witli the setting in of spring, princely feasts were 
celebrated in honour of Aiman Khwaja Khan. The Khan selected 
men [as retainers] for liim from among all the Moghul tribes. 
Siirik Mirza, a .Dughlat and m'phew of Mir .hibar llirdi, was 
appointed to be his Ulmduuj, The greatest of his Amiis of the 
right wing [hdrdnghdr], namely, Munka Beg (who has been men¬ 
tioned in the battles of Kashghar), Nazar Mirza, brother to Mir 
Ayub Begjik, and others, together with a select liaud chosen from 
among the various tribes and Ulns of the Moghuls, were sent to 
Aksu [with Aiman Khwaja], The inhabitants of Aksu also, 
whom Mirza Aba Bakr, after comiuering the place, had led away 
to Kashghar, were now permitted - nay, rather urged—to return, 
all togetlier. Thus, in the beginning of the year 921, Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan repaired to Aksu. 

At the time of his conquest, Mirza Aba Bakr had laid waste 
Aksu and all its dependmnies, and had carried its inhabitants 
away to Kashghar. lie had also placed a lightly armed [jarida] 
gariison in llch,' which is a strong jdace. This garrison carried 
on Ji little cultivation of the soil. When [the Khan] conquered 
Kashghar, he immediately sent to Uch to fortify it, in the same 
way that Mirza Aba Bakr had done. Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
setting out at once, proceeded to Kch, and there pitched his camp, 
llavintr restored the cultivation of the town and its districts, ho 
went on, during the second year, to Aksu, where lie rebuilt the 
citad(d. The rest of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s life will bo told in 
a fitting place. 


‘ By Uch is meant, no doubt, Ush-Turfan. 
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CHAPTEIi LIU. 

TirE KIL\N (in SPITK 01’ I'AST IM.-TIIKATMENt) CRAVES AN INTERVIEW 
WITH AlWSI R KHAN AND SCRMITS TO HIM. 

The Almighty Creator, at tlie l)eginTiii)g of the world, so oulaiiied 
that nothing but good should proceed from those beings whom He 
had endowed with laudal)le (pialities and a praiseworthy charaetcu*, 
so that even when treated badly, they should return good for evil. 
This truth is instanced by what follows. 

It was explained at the beginning of this book, that the Khan 
was in Moghulistaii with his brother,^ that the Kirghiz were sub¬ 
ject to them, and that they lived in comparative comfort and 
security, till iMansur Khan h'd an ex])edition against them, d’ho 
oppoMiig armies met at Charun Chalak,- and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which these two brothers wcie ultimately defeated. On this 
account they were unable to remain longer in ]\[oghulistan, and 
all other asylums in the world being closed to them, they wiwc 
obliged to retreat into the province of Farghana. SnltTin Khalil 
Sultan, the Khan’s brother, was drowned by the Sultans of Shahi 
Peg Khan in the river of Akhsi, while the Khan himself was 
thrown into prison, whence he finally escaped to Kabul in the 
guise of a kalandar. The details of these events have all been 
given above. It was at the hands of Mansur Khan that the Khan 
suffered all these calamities. [Verse] .... The enmity of brother 
to brother is worse than that of other foes. Put when the Khan 
had laid the foundations of a lasting 8tate, had collected a countless 
host and gathered round him the most distinguished warriors 
[verses] .... the surrounding rulers began to be sorely afraid of 
Ids might and majesty. More especially [was ho feared by] 
Mansur Khan, who, having fled from Mirza Aba Paler, had retired 
to Turfan and Chalish, and now had neither strength to op])Ose, 
nor place of refuge to fly to. The saying: “Alas! tlicy have 
stopped my road on six sides,” now became ap})licable to Mansur 
Khan. Furthermore, Aiman Khwaja Sultan had attached himself 
to the Khan, who recounted to him all he had endured at the 
hands of iMansur Kiian, and opened afresh his old wounds. 

All the chiefs of the State, and the nobles, were unanimous in 
wishing to lead an army against Mansur Khan, and to attack 

* Khalil Sultan. 

2 This place has been mentioned before under the same form. I cannot iden¬ 
tify it, but it seems just possible that it may )je the same as the Jarnn mentioned 
in the account of one of Timur’s invasions of Mogliulistan. If tJiis is tl)e case, 
it lay probably not far to the eastward of Sairam—perliaps about tlu^ upper 
waters of the Talus. 
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I’lirfjin. They roprosented tliat: “When h (3 had tho opportunity, 
Mansur Klum did what has been related; if ho is ^iven his own 
way, he will do sueh things as cannot bo told. It is therefore 
fitting that we should fall upon him at once, and in such a way 
that our minds may be set finally at rest with regard to him.” To 
this the Khan replied : “ The duty of the young is obedience ; that 
of adults is favour [{n(hjat\ If th(3 young neglect their duty, it 

is incumbent upon their (dders to correct them.^ At this 

time, the elder brother is in the place of the father. To him repa¬ 
ration can bo made for disobedience to the father.” lie then sent 
several ambassadors [to speak as follows] : “ What 1 have suffered 
from my elder brother (that is to say, Mansur Khan) was all on 
account of my own shortcomings. Even if this were not the case, 
tho elder brother is the father’s successor, and although he has 
treated his younger brother with the reverse of Idndiiess, how 
sliould this younger brother venture (in his position of son) to 
overstc]) the prescribed limits? [Verse] .... Forgiveness for 
past offences is now humbly solicited. May they all be swept from 
the recesses of your blessed memory. I would, moreover, crave 
for permission to kiss the carpet at your noble feet. From our 
I meeting] many advantages will result. One of them being that 
you will wash away, with the water of good-will, tho stains of my 
offences. Another that (thanks bo to Ood) from this victory our 
friends will derive strength and elation, while our enemies [will 
foresee] disaster and des])air. If we meet in harmony, our troubles 
will bo at an end, and tho backs of all evil-wishers will be broken.” 
i\Iany other advantages were mentioned, which it is needless to 
repeat. [Verse] .... 

When Mansur Khan saw all these ambassadors arrive, one after 
the other, bearing costly gifts, his soul, which had risen to his lips,- 
was refreshed with unbounded joy. After much passing backwards 
and forwards of envoys, and the discussion of preliminaries, an 
interview was arranged. 

* Tlnvo lines of rliott)ric, on tlu‘ disobodience of children, arc omitted here.—R. 

- Or: “was about to take llighf; /.c., from ti*ar.—R. 
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CHAri'Klt LIV. 

Til VN>'A(’TIONS OF MANSUR KlfAN. 

The context here (Imnands sonic further details of the lilc of 
Mansnr Kh.in. He was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
son of Ynnns Khan. The cxj)erienees of vSultan Ahmad Khan’s 
elder brother, Sultan IMahmud Khan (whiidi have been touelu'd 
upon in their ])ro])er place in this hook, and will he mentioned, in 
detail in the First h.irt, arc hrietly as follows. 

[Sultan Ahmad Khan i dismissed the <»hl Amirs of Vuniis Klian, 
and set up in their phu essonu^ mean persons [nrd,?//] whose tlattmy 
suited the Khan’s nature. To th(‘se num he gave up the manage¬ 
ment of all important affairs of State, and they, with their narrow¬ 
minded views and want of judgment, so worke<l upon the Khan, 
that he estranged his old friends that is to say, the F/heg Ka/ak 
and the kings of the Fhaghatai—and made new oiu's of his old 
enemies, thinking that they would he his true allies; hut these [in 
the end] ruined him. 

Thus Shalii Beg Klnin, after ho had, with the assistance of 
Sultan ^Mahmud Khan, defeated the Ohaghatai and compiered 
Mavara-un-Nahr, turned against Sultan J\rahmud Khan and took 
Tiishkand [from himj. [Versesj .... Wiien Sultan Ahmad Klnin 
heard of the helpless condition of Sultan 3Jahmud Klnin, brotherly 
love began to glow in his heart. Seizing the skirt of fraternal 
affection with the hand of resolution, lie, in tlie course of the year 
907, set out towards Tashkand to the relief of his brother, leaving, 
in his own place, his eldest son Mansur Khan, with absolute 
authority and jiower over the whole of Chalish, Turfan, Bai, Kus, 
Aksu, and Moghulistan.^ The events that now followed in Tash¬ 
kand have been already related. When Ahmad Khan returned, 
defeated and sick, to his capital Aksu, he was met in state by his 
son Mansur Khan. After entering the city, he became anxious 
about his illness, and sent Mansur Khan away to Turfan, where the 
latter remained till his father’s death, when he returned to Aksu. 
But Sultan Mahmud Khan, despising the sovereignty of Aksu, left 
it and went to Moghulistan. [Verses] .... 

Mansur Khan continued to dwell in Aksu, and Amir Jabar Birdi 
in Uch. This Amir Jabar Birdi was a Dughlat, and filled the 
post of Vlushegi under Sultan Ahmad Khan, by whom ho had 
been held in the highest honour and esteem. Indeed, he was a wise 

’ The year 907 H. fell in 1501-2. At the time, it will be romonilx‘red, Alxi 
Bnkr was in possession of tho rest of the Moghul dominions. 
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7 rcvis'aciiojis of ]\[a}isuv Khan, 

Diau anil worthy ol tli(i rank lici lichl; Ihr ho Avas without an equal 
;is an adminisl ratnr. jVoisi's]. . . . In those turhuli nt days he Avas 
of th(^ ^ri'alosi valiU'. |*>iit Maiisui- fur th(i naison explained 

;il)()Vu naiiK'ly, ili-it. la^irs an* iiul always abh*, to <;,siimat(5 tlio 
valin‘ jol tlu'ir inla*! ilanci* 1 pm ]M)S(*d [mitln;;* Amir Jahar 1 lirdi 
1o dealli, sayinj^ ; I'ntil 1 liavo ])nt him out of thc^ way, I. shall 
never leel sale on the ihroiK*.” As a fact, lln* vuiy reverse of this 
Avas triKa When Amir .lahar llirdi [hecanu^ aware of this design], 
tliougli he lamented and hoAvailcd the matter miieh, he eyerted 
liimsolf in every possible Avay to av(‘rt the impending danger. He 
eonlinncd to canyon the Khan’s business ami offered explanations 
\ non ipfjf l>ut; it was of no aA'ail : he saw tliat nothing hut 
his death \n oiild satisfy the Khan. J le tlHn’efurc set about plaTining 
liis own safety, and si'iit .a messenger to invite hlir/a Aha liala* to 
conn'. 

Now tliis had been the i\Iir/a's intention, indooendently of the 
in\ifation, so In; mareln d at oie-e ami a[tpeared, ]ik(> a Hash of 
liglitning, at tin* Inrid <d' :)0,(i(iO men. Ajnir .lah.ir lUrdi otVered 
him tin* hesi prc'sents lie couhl , command i, and hinisel f ])('e{ime the 
giiiile iio::ol,‘ ol tin* army. Il(; went in ad\aii(*e, Avhile 3Lir/;i Aha 
r>:ikr bdlowH'd alh‘r. Mansur Khan, hi'ing infornnsl of these moAU'- 
iiieiits, t(K)k away as many men as In; could mnst(‘r and [stai’tc-d for 
d’nrl.in], wdiih* the rc'st, tog(*lher with some of tin; Amirs, stayc'd 
to (bdeml the c*it,idel of Aksii. Alir/.a Aha IVikr cann* up, and 
took tile citad(*l hy storm ; tln'ii, forming a junctiim of his troo])s, 
w'ith those of Amir Jah.ir l>irdi, he condueted forays against Ikii 
and Kusan. All tin* inhabitants of those* districts a\ ere carried oif 
to Aksu, so that the country hccame entirely (h'po[)ulated. 

ddieii Amir dahar Kirdi sai<l Ao Alir/a Aha Ikikry “It must he 
(piite evident to you, that I hav<* now gone to too great lengths i‘V(‘r 
to i‘\peet protection at the liamls of the Aloghul Kh.ik.ins. For 1 
hav(; treated them as no one over treated them before, t have 
scatl('red to tin* Aviiids of perdition their throm*, kingdom, and 
m(*n : their Avives and children. Aly loyalty now ]>rompts mo to go 
again, and utt(*rly devastate Ikii, Kusan and Aksu [and to carry olV 
the inhabitants to Kashgliar], Avhile Fell must he defended hy a 
light-armed [jorido] force. Aly household and family shall remain 
with you. You must give mo leave to go to Chalish and the 
mountains around, and 1 Avill drive all the inhabitants into your 
hands, in order that I may make an end of the Aloghul Khakans, 
and have no longer any cause to fear them. ’ Alirza Aha Bakr 
highly apjiroved of tlieso plans, and luiAung alloAved Amir Jahar 
Hirdi to depart, carried off his family, together Avith all the Aloghul 
people. Thus did Amir dahar Birdi make his AviAU*s and family a 
sacrifice for his oavu life ; for, Avith flu* (‘Xce})tion ot tAVo sons, ho 
sent tln'iii all—though Avithniany misgivings [ihtim(un\ —to Kash- 
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ghar. IFo displayed so inueli eiaa-gy in llio whole matter, tliat lie 
won the entire (^onfideneo of ^lirza Aha l^akr, who, leaving his 
anny witli him, then r(.'tni‘ncd. 

Amir dab.ir Ihrdi dro\a' Ihe inliahitanhs out of all tin; towns, 
distriels, open oountiy, ami uplands. Idle owls were hAt in 
possessit)ii of llui eities and villages, while tlie ])1ains wmH* made 
over to tlie antcdopi's. H would hi‘ impossihh^ to give an idea of 
the nnmhi'rs of the tloeks and herds, and llu' (juantity of tri'asure 
that he took in those (Countries and eities, all of which h(^ carried 
hack to Kashghar. iMir/a Ah.i liakr (‘utered Kashghar in great 
pomj). ^rir Jahiir liirdi having eoudncted countless forays with 
^Hr/a Aba llaki's army, at. length lel't. it: he liimself going into 
IMoghnlistan, while the army returned to Kashghar, driving the 
flocks bidbre them. 

iAIeanwhile, iMansur Khan iH^jxmtc'd of the designs lu^ had mitm*- 
tained against Amir Jabar Ih'rdi, ami saw that prosperity was 
impossible without such men as lue So he sent a j^erson after 
liim, Avith apologies and entreaties to return. Mansur Khan was 
born of ]\lir Jabar Ibrdi’s sisti'i*. Mir Jab.ir Ibrdi knew that 
Mansur Khan Avas sorry for Avhat hi^ had done ; he therefore made 
an end of the (piarrel Ijc: ni::a burkhaMa]^ for he saAV that if he 
did not go quickly, the clleiJ, of separation would bo the entire 
destruction of Mansur Khan. So luiAung aci’iqited apologies and 
strengthened matters by concluding a covenant, he set forth [to 
visit Mansur Khan]. 

There is a story current at the present time, which is very 
a])propriato, and Avhich J giA'o here. Jkilkhak died in Tirmiz. 
]3efore dying, he ex]>ress(‘d a Avish that lie might be buried at a 
certain cross-way, that his tomb might be high, and that on it might 
be inscribed in large letters : “Every one Avho passes by here and 
repeats the Faiiha for my soul, may ho be cui’.^ed : and if he do not 
repeat it, may his father be cursed ! ” ddiosii who wiu*e present 
laughed, and asked : “ Jhit how can one avoid both these curses 
[The .dying man] replied: “There is one means of escape, and 
that is to keep aAvay from dhrmiz.’’ ^ This saying applies to tliii 
situation of the Moghul Khakans and Dughlat nobles. For 
[they reasoned], if they imitated jVlir Jabar Birdi [in his behaviour 
towards i\lansur Khan], they would sav'o their oAvn lives, but 
Avould be accused of ingratitude and disloyalty; if, on the other 

’ Tiniiiz 18 fioinctinicH found written Trrmedh. The city was, in tlui lairly 
Middle A^es, a famous Heat of learning and eoinuieree, and stood on llio north 
bank of tlie Oxiis. It was destroyed during the campaigiiH of Chingiz, hut was 
rebuilt in the fourtceiitli cemtury, about two iniles aAvay from the river bank. 
During the lirst half of the fifteenth eentury, the now town AvaH visited and 
described by the IMfxirisli traveller Ibn Batuta, who speaks of it as a great city 
provided with fine markets, nunierouH gardens, and traverhcd by streams. It lias 
now passed almost out of existeiiee. (Sije Didremery’s Ibn Jhituta, iii., pp. 56, 
57, ami Yule in Wood’s OxuSy p. Ixx.) 
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liaiid (following tlio oxaniplc of my uncle), tlu^y remained faithful, 
ami .stood round tlic lomh <jf tli(i late Khan, wailing and weeping, 
their heads would he .struck oil* then and therci: though it might ho 
.said of tlicm that th(‘y were ine.apahle of a coAvardly action. The 
lesult of remaining in the service [of the IMogliul Khans] will in 
the (iiid only ho to gain the name of cowards or traitors. [There- 
lore, it may he said, the only way to avoid th(\se two had names, 
is not to remain in tluj service of tlio IVloghnl Khans, nor to go 
near them.] 

As my mat(U'nal uncle ]\lahmud Khan lias said [couplet in 
d^urki j iSo oiui e\a)r m(3t with fidelity from the world or its 

])('opl(\ Oh, hap])y that, iiian wlio lias nothing to do with the 
Avorld!” • |V(ns(‘s.] . . . 

lint the ])carls ol these intentions Ininid no plaee in the sliell of 
tlie Moghul l\hakan s ears. ... - d'hanks 1x3 to the Most High 
(Jodthat this servant has at length found th (3 means of avoiding 
them. It wcr(3 also preferald(‘ to abstain from further words on 
tin’s matt('r. 

d\) retiiin to the thread of my narrativea .Mansur Khan, having 
given him every possihh) assurance of safety, took Amir Jalxir llirdi 
hack into his service, and after the return [of the Amirj,the Khan’s 
atfairs began again to improve. 

Ki’om the year dlO, which is the date of [the commencement of] 
Mansur Khan’s disturbed and turluilent reign, to tln‘ year 922, the 
dat(‘\\o have now rea(;1n'd in our history, .Mansur Khan lived in 
(dnilish and Turfan. During this period many important events 
occurred. Tu those times the brothers [of the Khan's family] 
(iuarrelled among thcin.selves, and everybody in the iMoghul tribes 
was rebellious. t)n this account, Mansur Khan dismissed the Arhit 
—an ancient order of Amirs—and, bringing the Kirghiz into his 
power l)y stratagem, put many of them to de^ath. He once went to 
war with the Kalmak, and won a signal victory over them. 

After these events, his government began to assume an orderly 
shape, whicli was due to the wisdom and tact of ]\Iir Jabar Birdi. 
Towards the end of this period, Babajak Sultan separated himself 
from Mansur Khan, and together with his following, proceeded to 
Kusan. Mansur Khan pursued him, in person, and besieged him. 
11 is obj( 3 ct, however, was not to destroy Babajak Sultan, so ho 
sought terms of peace. The answer he received was: “Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan was also [your] brother, and him you killed like a 
str.anger. What reliance can 1 place in you, that I should make 
jieace ? ” Now Aiman Khwaja {Sultan had devised treasonable 

‘ T1 i(3 IVi’nijin is not clear in the al)uV(‘ passage's. I hiivo, therefore, followed 
th(; Tnrki.—K. 

“ Hero nr(‘ oiuittod a jiassago of two line.s containing an untranslatable play 
on words, and sonic verses.—It. 

* An. till) to 1)22 would be 1501 to 1510 A.u. 
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2 )lots, and on this aoconiit iMaiisnr Khan lia^l ordered Yar.ika At.iha 
to |)iit liiiu to d(‘ath, but [instead of this] Yaraha Ataka liad liidden 
]iini in an nnder;j,'ronnd })lae(\ as has l)e(‘n alnsady ridaled. Whrn 
I’ab.ijak 8ult;in nienlionc'd tlie alfair id Ainian Khwaja Kliaii, 
Yar.ika Al.ika saw the Khan was iniieli distn'ssed, and represented : 
“I liad tlie presumption to disol)ey tlie ordm’, [.and did not [mt him 
todeath].” Thereupon Mansur Kh.an fell to coinnnmdin^* \ jiraka 
At.ika, and Aimau Khw.ija Sult.in was l)ronght out. Alter tliis, 
]Vil).ajak surrendered, and peae(‘ was made. iVIansur Khan tlien 
returned, while Aiman Khwaja Kh.in went to K.islighar, as lias 
been mentioned already. Uab.ijak Sultan stayed on in Kusan, 
wliere ho is to this d.ay. 

After this oecnirence, neyolialions for a ja'ace ensued betwemi 
the Kh.an and iMansur Khan. Mansur Khan eame forth from 
Tnrfan, Kusan, and Jl.ai, and smit Mir Jabar Kirdi in advanee. 
The metdiip^', whieh shall bo described below, took place in the 
plains of Arbat.^ 


(MIATTKIi LY. 

U I R 1 II OF 1 S K A N 1) A R. 

In the month of Jiiniada 1 \. h2I, new fruit was added to tlic tree 

of the Khanate.- As the Kh.an was tlio grandson of Shah 

Kegiiin, who was dt'seended from Zulkarnain, ho was ealhal 
Iskandar. Learned men have found chronograms for this ehihVs 
birth. Among them was .Maul.aii.a i\rnhammad Shir.azi, who was 
one of the great fZ/rny/u, being not only versed in all the sciema's, 
l)ut also a skilled physician. Kor a s]W‘e of thirty yiairs lie 
rendered praiseworthy sei vices to the Moghul Kliakiins, and was 
appointed Sadr-iSadnr. Some details of his life will bo given 
below. lie discovered th(i chronogram: Shdh-i-Iskandar fur [a 
king eipial in power to Iskandar]. Khwaja Nur-ud-Din Abdul 
Vahid Tuhuri Ka/i, who shall also bo mentioned, found the date 
in : ^^Naklil-l-Irant'' [the tree of Irani]. Many discovered : “ Lasli- 
kard sliikan ” [army breaker]. There were many more, but T have 
given as many as I can remember. 

At that time, the Khan’s health was somewhat atfected by his 
excessive wine-drinking. lie, therefore, went to Moghulishin 
hoping to restore his health by a change of air. On his return, he 

’ Arhut^ Anraf, or Arurnt^iH marked on most iruKL'in mapH to the nortli-onst of 
Aksii and west of Ikii. TIa'ro was (and perhaps is still) a j)lacc called Aran'un, 
near Ush in Kastorn Farghiina. 

^ Five lines lyf rhetoric omitted. 
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said to mo ; To yon, who are like a sou to mo, I have given my 
dear sister, wlio is a })oarl in the shell of tlie Kliaiiate. 31y hope 
is that il a ehild should he horn to yon, I may he a father to 
liim as well as you. Tims, a child with two loving fathers ; two 
lathers with one happy child. l>nt since you have, up to this time, 
no offspring, yon must look upon this son of mine [IskandarJ as your 
child, s(j that what I hoped of yon, yon may realise in me. If 
eventually yon should have a son, ho will he a brother to this child ; 
if yon should liave no children, yon will have no need of another 
son.” Favours and kind words such as these, did lie express to me 
and his sister; avc accepted them with gratitude, and feasts were 
instituted and presents given. The life of Jskandar shall he 
presently related. 


(dlAPTEU TiYL 

KhnUlLDlNG or AIvSU and NKOOIIATIOXS of THK AMBAsSADOirS OF 
MANSUn K!I\N AND TllF KlIAX. 

Aiman Kuwa.i V Sui/r\N, having heen sent to Aksn, departed 
lliilher, and in the spring set ahont rehnilding the town, while 
amhassadors went backward and forward, between Alansnr Khan and 
the Khan, to arrange a friemlly settlement. In tin? summer the 
hh.in’s h'.'alth In'Cauu'inucli impaired hyexc(\sses in wine-ilrinking, 
as was stated aht)ve, and he was iinally seized with ague [tap 
iMaulana Shirazi, who was a tahmted man and a skilled 
l)hysician, and who had s})cnt all his life in attendance on the 
Klnins, })ia)nounced a change of air to he needful. So the Khan 
betook himself to a place in ^loghulistan, not far from Kashghar. 
Ihit as ho did not yet trust the people of Kashghar, he left me in 
Yarkand, while he himself went on his way. 1 did all I could to 
keep order in the country. At the end of the autumn the Khan 
returned from ]\[t)ghulistan, in good health ; the pure air ot those 
})lains having cured him of the malady which indulgence in wine 
Juid produced in him. lie alighted in YVirkand. 


(ITAPTEU LYII. 

DKATH OF HAZllA'r MAULANA MUUAAIifAD KAZI. 

In different ])arts of this history, the lilc ot llazrat IMaulana has 
been told, down to the point where he went to Akhsi and its depen- 
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deiRtios. \\ lierovor ho stayoil tlio jx'oplo ro(*uiv(‘(l iho l)lessiii;j; ol 
his oojiverso. In tliiit province lie gaiiiLMl inaiiy iollovvcrH and 
dovotoes, all of whom were honoured ])y wituessiiiii; sonu} miiacle 
or Avonderfiil act. [Versos] .... 

When the Khan loft Alchsi, Ilazrat i\raul;ina remained there. 
AVhen Suynnjuk Khan came to that town, lie waited on Ilazrat 
3Ianlaiia and entreated liim to honour Taslikand with a visit, lie 

went to Taslikand, but a short time afterwards died. 

[ VT'i'ses and rhetoric j . . . . Ilis intimates and followers discovered 
tlu' date of his d(Mth ux'-''Ntthd-i-Khirajn Hhaiil lilhiJd' ( =:!>22l' jfcj 
Avas bctAA'inm sixty and seventy years of a;;‘e, was viu'sed in all 
sciences, and Avrote several intmestin^’ and profitable Avorks. 

Ilis tracts are text-books for the pious. Amonii; his (*om])ositions 
is the S(ds((kit id Avijhi^ Avritten in excelhmt style. It is divided into 
three parts. The iirst of th«\S(i treats of the inaniK'rs of Shaikhs 
and the conditions of disciph‘ship. The second part contains the 
lihi ot Ila/rat rsh.in, to^etlnn* Avith the tiaiths and saYinL;‘s he 
uttered in various assimiblies, in the lanoua-^i* of th (3 country ; also 
some ut his miracles and AVonders. ddie third part comprises the 
sayings and miracles of various i)ious men. The tongue is 
incapable of ade^iiatdy praising this book. There are about iifty 
pai’ts. 

besides this Avork, he composed many jiamphhils j rosad ]. .\mong 
them are ansAvers to certain questions Avbieh, in th(‘ cours(; of 
dillcrciit meetings \iiiojlis\ J had the pn^sumption to [)ut to him. 
These, togadher Avith sonu' rules and maxims, h(‘ put into book 
form, but never found an oecasioii <d’ giving it to nu‘. Aft(‘r his 
death, hoAvevei*, his son and successor, .Maniami Kutb-ud-I)in 
Ahmad, sent it to me, and I havecopiial the Avhole of if, as it stood, 
into this AAwk. I knoAV Avell that, Avith my lack of literary 
capacity, this nmgh copy, written by the pen of eaivlcssness, with 
the Indp of ignorance, Avill hav(‘ but small merit in the (y(‘s of 
critics; but I trust that the embodiment of the jiamphlet Avill 
bring a blessing on my woik, and that my shortcomings maybe 
overlooked. I look to the raidouer of all Sins to forgive me my 
faults and errors in this Kjutome, in considmjiiion of the truths 
contained in [ the ITazrat’s j pamphhd,. j Verses | 

' 'I’lic yejR 022 ii. I.ogan .a Fob. 

Ah tli(‘ lyiaalaiia’s jiamphlct lias no refcmici' \\lial(^\rr to llji liel(»rv of tin- 
I\Iu'j:halH, or to :iTiy bislorical Hii])jrct, it. is oiaitlcd. ft in a jtiirrly iclii^oous 
treatisa, bat in not, I believe, Avlmt is UHually known an ilia Suhalul nl Aiijiii. 
It occupieH about four folios of tbo PoTsiati IcxtH. 
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(MrArTFill liVTTI. 

MKirriXii OK MA.NSU11, KHAN AND SIJLTXN SAID KH\N, AND CONCLUSION 
OK KEACL HHTWKKN '1 HKM. 

111 ': wiiitor was ])assc(l in \;irkau(l, in fuasiiiii^’ .and jnerry*iiiakin^. 
As 1’ijrfVni was a two months’ jounmy from Kasli^^luir, tlio 
n(‘,i^otiati(jiis of tlic- aml)assad<ns, tlio settlement of tlio place of 
jiKHdii];^ and other preliminaries lastial .a whole year. In the 
montli of Moharram 022, the Khan started for Aksn. [Veiscs] 

. ... lie entered Kash< 2 ;har in <^rcat j)omj) and S[>hmdour. [On 
tile road I I had .a fall from my horse and dislocated my ri^ht 
elliow ; it was a bad accident, and [ was eonline<l for some days in 
Kasle^’har before ^ei tin^'well. As soon as the ])ain began to abate, 
the Khan set out again, whih; I rmnaiiKMl a few days longer in 
i\ashghar. On iny aim becoming cured, J followed the Iviian and 
(!ame up with him at Jiii Tulta, wliema? wo [iroceeded stages by 
stage to Uch. [Verses] .... 

At that time Aiman Khwa ja Sultan wais living in Uch, for Aksii 
was not yet habitable. On the Khan’s approach, ho came out, to 
meet him with gilts [versesj .... and invited liim to come and 
bless his house by aligliting there. Ife entertained the Khan wdth 
legal liampiets. | Versesj .... | Departing again] the Khan 

passed Aksu and pitclnal Ids royal camp at a ]dace calliMl Jam, 
while Mansur Jvhaii, coming from the opposite direction, reached 
Arbiit, which is seven farsahhs from ,Jam. ]\Iir Jabar Birdi now 
came and waited on the Khfm, and finally settled [undei what 
comlitioiis the two hlnins uiu'o to meet]. Tlie two armi(*s were to 
advance and stand opposite each otlnn- in battle array ; hostages 
were then to be exchanged ; the two Khans were to come forward, 
each attended by thirty men seh'cted from his own army, and 
were to meet between the two lines [of troops]. As soon as these 
[ilaiis had been agreed upon, I was sent to iMansur Khan as a 
hostagic A/,iz Birdi was a[)pointed to select the men who were 
to accompany Mansur Khan. I was received with much ailectioii 
and friendshi[) by Mansur Khan, wlio jioured down honours upon 
my head. [Versesj .... 

When the King of tlie Ivast placed his foot upon the steps of the 
throne of the tirmament, and brought the whole world under the 
sway of his briglitncss, repulsing the powers of night, Mansur 
Khan set liis noble foot in the stirrup, and having drawn up his 
trooiis, rode forth. On reaching the try sting-place, he sent for 
Babajak fclultaii and Shah Shaikh Muhammad, who were his full 
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brothers, and enjoined ilieni lo exercise eaiitiun and jiid<i;niont. 
Aziz JiirdiAgha, standing;' at the head of the j)assaLi;o | hetweeii 
the lines!, told off exactly thirty persons. From llie side of 
31ansnr Kli.in, Saliih Danlat lleguni, sister of iMir Jah.ir Ihrdi, and 
I\tahim Khanim, sister i//c/z/s/z/Va ] of JMansnr Klian, wen^ giveii as 
]iostai;es. 'Tlio Khan advanced from th(' other side, acicompanied 
also ])V thirty ])ers()ns. At the meetinii;-place between liu^ anuii'S, 
awnings ' if(t-h(ui \ AVori‘ ('la'Ctcd. [( onplct I . . , . Mansur, 
advancing iirst, wmi and Maib'd liimsclf upon a throm^ inuhn* tlie 
shade (dMhe awnings. ! (\)n]det] .... ddien tlie Kh.iii came, 
and disinonntcd at a r( s}a.M“l ful distance. j<\)iipletl .... 

W’Jicn h(‘ liad a])[u-oac]icd within th(‘ «]i.stanco assigned by tlie 
31oghul cnstoiii, ho tell on hi^ lances \::('iiiu :.ah \ Althoiigli iMansnr 
Klein was tlie edder liiotln'r, In* got ii}), advanez'd towards tlie 
Klein, and embraced him aihet ionatcly ' couplet j . . . .; then 

taking liiin by tlie hand, lie walked t<»\vards the thruina When 
3iansnr Klein was seated on tlie tlirone, tlie Klein rose np and 
ladnrned to the placid where he had lirst inad(‘ his obeisaiuae 
iTwo couplets .... lie then olfcred him such prc'senis as 
bcaMine the dignity of both : while iMir dab/ir llirdi, in ])resenling 
the gifts > iJi'xIiLasIt ' to .Mansur, neuh* an (do([Uent speecli, as is the 
custom of tlu'se wdio obsm’ve the Turd. i\Iansur Klein wees phaised 
xvith his words, ami aei'cptcd all the gifts. The Ixlein having 
knelt again, stood 'witli his arms lespecl fully crosved on his breast, 
Afaiesur Klein tlnui invited him to come and sit at his sidi', saying: 
“ I know 1 am your elder brother, but why should you, with your 
high rank, Ik' so modest befoie- me, who am in tin" placeof a fatln.r 
to you?” d1ie Klein, having once more made obcasance, i'\})i es^e<l 
his ])rofound respect for Mansur Klein, and rctairned to his seat. 
i\ransur Khan calhal him foiwvard again ami ie])Cated what he had 
said before, but Avith greater emjzhasis. J[<-, moreover, toidc the 
Kli.in by the hand and drew him towards himselt', Avhen tlu5 Klein, 
having knelt again, took a s(‘at beside him. rKou])let] .... 

IMaaisur Khan began by asking: “Hoav did you faro in those 
disturbed times?” To which tlie Klein, with eviuy tokmi of 
res})eet, inplicd : “ 3Iisfoi turns that lUid in siu'cess - si'paratioiis 
that terminate in union ~ ari‘ not Tenu'mbercd. d'he sAveetness 
of the end causes the latteruess of tln^ b(‘ginniug to bo forgotten. 
[Two cou])h;ts] .... Idianks bo to < )od, that in om^ moment 
reparation can lie inado for wleit lias lia])pejn d during long years.” 
Tlu'y Avent on, then, to discuss ])olicy, military tactics, aud justlci"; 
they also sAvore a solemn oath to remain at peace, and to strengtliou 
the bonds of fricndsliip. lly th(‘ time tluiy lead tinished all their 
business, the da}^ was also ended. Mansur Klein next ga\m tlie 
Klein rieli ])r('s<‘nts in the sleq^e of liorses and silver, brocades 
and omljioideied robes. At the hour of bidding firevvell, tliey 
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()inl)mcc(l oiico iiK)rc, and oxnlianged tlio clotlios they were wearing 
and tlie lioises they were riding. They finally separated in the 
most rri(;ndly manner, and each went hack to his own army. 

WIvon aMansnr J\lian letnrncal to l)is own ranks, he called for 
me and ex]»lained all tlie particniais of tlio interview, as J have 
given tliem above. Tims conversing, lie accompanied mo fiom his 
troops to llio camp. lie s:ud : ddie thirst of hjnging and tho 
luinger of abscauaj (‘annot be satisfied witli this small (juantity of 
tho wine of union.” | Verses] .... lie (‘ontinued to s])eak in 
sneh terms nntil W(} arriv(‘d at tho camp, which wo did at about 
tlio middle ot the first watch ot tho night. At sunrise iMansur 
Kliiin s(‘nt for im', and loaded mo with favours and distinctions 
b(‘Coining his own greatness, lie then })ermittcd me to return, 
and having travelhat all night, I reached tho Kh.iii [on tho 
following day j. The Khan told me what Mansur Khan had said, 
and showed marks of regret at separation from him. The result 
of this peace was that soldicus and civilians—du fact, every indivi¬ 
dual— (‘11 joyed full ie[ioso and freedom from anxiety, and testified 
their thankfulness to tho two Khans. 

Ingenious scholars devised many chronograms to eommemorato 
this happy (‘vent. Among others, the date was found to bo con¬ 
tained in “ yb/ hfsJd’or ha ///VZ/d/‘’-^-Two armies in gladness— 
t'22 I Idlfil. 


(drAPTF.K LIX. 

'I HI. KJI\n\s IIKIUIIN Al IKi: rilK TKACK SUr.SK(»Ui;NT EVKNTS AXI) VISIT 
or aAMAJAK SULT\N. 

[Ai 'i rii the conclusion of this allair] the Khan made fur A arkand. 
At Siingtash, which is tlinm days’journey from Uch, on tho road 
to l\.i.shghar, ho separabM from his army, and riding long stages 
arrived at A'arkand in six days. Iloro iioav displays of 
fi'stivity and rejoicing were commonced [verses] . . . . ; and 
ev(‘ry one', according to his means, made merry and rejoiced. 

At the season of thi‘ Khan’s return to Yarkand, the King of Kings 
of th(' Firmament had ])laced the fourth throne ol his sovereignty 
in the palace of d’anrus, and tho Prince of tho Flowers had pitched 
his tent on the plains. [Akerses] .... From the time of his 
accession to that day, a ]ieriod of about two years, the Khan had 
lived in the citadel of Yarkand, both summer and winter. Jhit 
this year, feeling his mind relieved ot all its anxieties, when the 
season of flowers and foliage came round [verses] .... ho 
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changed liis ([uarters fioin the town to the [)ala(‘o of (nil Bagli, 
[which had l)eeiij a favourite roisideiico of ]\lir/;i Aba tlakr. When 
the temperate days of spring changed to the o})pressivo lieat of 
suninier, the only way to keep in lu'alth was to sit under the 
sliade of the trees. (Jn this account the Khan retired to Gul Bagli, 
and there enjoyed the protection afforded hy the sliade of liis 
garden. Meanwhile the army and the })o])ulace were dwidling in 
peace, and the nobles and pillars of the State lived in flie la[) of 
luxury and niagnillcence. I'lvery brain had its scheme, and every 
scheme had a brain [to work it]. 

All the Amirs came to tlu‘ palace of the* Khan to sit in council; 
they made the follov/ing represtaitation to him : [Most nolile 
Khan] to-day, by the favour of God’s assistance, the arm ol our 
State is strong eiiougli to lay low its enomles, and annihilate its 
opponents at one blo^v^ If you do not take vengeance on your 
enemies noAV, wlien will you be able to do so? If you do not 
destroy them now, wlnai will you have tlie power to destroy tlu'm ? 
[Verst's] .... 

Thus were the Khan’s old projects revived, and he issued a 
mandate [//drlujh] i\ji' the mustering of troo])s and pre})aration for 
an exjiedition. At the close of summer [022] he marched for 
Andijan, to make war on Su}unjuk Khan, lie gathered all his 
ariii}^ together in Kashghar, and set out from there. On leaching 
Tuyun Bashi, he resolve<l upon a hunt, and issued stringent ordei s 
for the preparations. On the second day [the beaters] formed a 
ring. [Three couplets] .... AVhen the hunt was at an end, 
they left that place and proceeded to encamp on the south side of 
Chadir Kul. There they learnt the approacih of Babajak Sultan. 
TIis reason for coming was, that on the occasion of ^lansur Khan’s 
interview with the Khan, Babajak Sultan, being in th(‘. service 
of the former (whoso full brother he was) could not go and wait 
on the Khan. But when autumn came round, lie asked permission 
from Mansur Khan to do so, saying, that if he did not wait on his 
brother, he would be consid(;rcd guilty of disrespect. iMansur 
Khan had given him leave, and ho, having set olf fiom his home 
of Bfii and Kusan, was now arriving. 

AVhen he reached Kashghar, he learnt that the Ivhaii had [just] 
left on his way to tight >Suyunjuk Khan and to invade Andijan, lie 
immediately moved on after him, and overtook Jiim at (Kadir Kul. 
The Khan, in his brotherly alfection, wits (piito overcome with 
emotion, and though Babajak was his junior in years, went out 
to receive him. He embraced liim warmly, and bestowed upon 
him brotherly attentions and fatherly kindness. [(Couplet] . . . . 
[’Tl le Khiin said]: “ 1 was then bent on avenging iiiyself on my 
toes : to have summoned my brotlier at that juncture would have 
been open to misinterpretation. Thank (Jod that we have both 
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ol)t'iinc(l tlio fulfiliiient of our wishes. The arrival of my brother 
is as the oommeiicemeiit of com|uest and victory.” So saying, the 
two lu’othors (Con([ucsb and Victory, as it were) rode off side by 
side towards Andijan. 

On reaching Arpa Yazi, they hunted the wild ass,^ the deer 
[^ifavavAin] and otlim* animals. So much game did they kill, that 
tlie beasts of the plains and the fowls of the air w(U’e able to 
feast upon the flesh, without fighting for it among themselves. 
[Couplet] .... 'J'he Khan, from his ambush, brought down 
some (pnirry with oveay arrow he shot. When the hunt was over, 
a sumptuous banquet was pr(q)ared, in a delicious spot where th(^ 
air was fresh as in the garden of Tram, and where [the heavens] 
seemed tilled with birds from Paradise. llabajiik Sultan and 
Aiman Jvliwaja Suit,in were in attendance on their brother the 
Khan, surrounded by a distinguished .assembly. [Two ouplets] .. . 

Wlum the feast was over, Pab.aj.ik Suit,in r(‘present(al apolo- 
gcilic.ally to my uncle: “At th(‘ beginning of the spring I Av.as 
guilty of a neglect of courtesy; 1 had longed for years to have the 
happiness of waiting upon you, but my aspiration could not then 
be realised. After that o[)})ortunity had elapsed, I saw that it 
would be rcsp(.‘ctful on my j)art, to (*ome to your court at Yarkand 
and s[)rinkle my eyes with the dust of your palace. On reaching 
Kiishghar, 1 he.ard of yoiir (‘Xpedition [against Andijan], where¬ 
upon 1 set out in all haste after you, not waiting to collect an 
army or mak(^ ready the iiceessaries for an expedition, ddius did 
1 coiiui, [thinking] this time the pre[)arations have been delayed ; 
but lU'xt time [that I go .ag.ainst Andij.an] my arrangements shall 
be perfect, and 1 will bring into my service all the Sult.ans and 
soldiers, with their arms, that an^ to be found in my country. I 
will collect such a mighty liost that it will be evident to friend 
and foe alike, that the Kdi.aii has, in his train, subjects who can rival 
the kings of the earth. [If this proposition is acceptable to you, 
well and good] ; if not, it will do me no harm to change my plans. 
I am ready to devote myself, body and soul, to the Khan.” 

In reply to these words the Kh.in said: “For many years I 
have longed to see this dear brother. The most fitting form ol 
thaTd<sgiving is that avo should return now, and s])end a few da3’S 
together. ^Ve will devote ourselves, until next s])ring, to prepara¬ 
tions such as those described by our dear brother; we will then 
go forward. At the present time the occasion is not suitable ; the 
season is too far advanced. \Vhile the enem^^ remains where he is, 

• 'the texts Kh<tr-(jum as 1h(‘ luiiao ()f this animal, and th(‘ lurki 

text tile ordinary on (3 of KuJuii. It is the h('inii>nuf< the Ji(jatai o\' the 

Mongols and the. Kiang of the dMhotans. Tho wild ass of Wt'stein Indin, though 
a somewhat diftbreiit animal, is known by almost the same name ns that us('d 
hero by Mirza Haidar—viz., tr/mr Khar. 
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Avo can advaiK'O wlienover wo oliooso. [Vacu tlioii-li wo do not 
(.0 to Andijan at all, n()t]nn<;- Avill 1)0 lost. ’] So (li(\y tiiriu'd Iwick 
froio All)a^^i>:i, and travelled l»ya diroot route' Inwards K/isIioljar. 
n.i]).ij.ilv Snll.in ao(‘oni}>aniod tlio Kli.-in to Yilrkand, and tJioro 
thoy -avo tlionisolve^s ovor to foastin-*. ddio Kli.in leosfeewe'd 
conntUvss pivsiaits and iiu^slinialde' lavours upon liiin ; wliilo (aoli 
of tlio Amirs offon d [ercse'iils aocordin^i; to his rank ami moans. 

[ \ha*sos 1 .... YVIom tlio^i* Intsjdtahh'(mt('i tainmonts liad ln‘(‘n 
oonoludod, Ifil);!j.ik Suit,in, lia\im;- obtained leave to ]-etnrn to 
Ills own (‘oiintrv, rode away in (liat diieeiion. 1 liest^ events 
happened in tlie aiilnmn of the aton'^aid year [h22 ^ loKy. 


( irArTiiH LX. 

Till-: KI(\n's holy ^V mi AOAlNSr SMOoII UICllL'lI AND TJIK lIEAsoN FOll 
JUS 'ruiLNiNd I5 A(;k. 

Thk winter was jiassed in the festivities and enjoyments, above 
described . . . .^ ddie Khan’s mind had ahvays l)e(‘n oeampied 
with ])lans for makini;* a holy war \(iha::<U\ and aft('r much 
thought he finally decideal rwhom h(^ shonld athu'kk Letwiam 
Khotan and Kliitai there was a race of iidiehds (adle<l Siiiigh 
Uighur, and n])on these peo})le ho proeeisleil to make) a heely war. 
It is a twelve days’ je)nrnoy freein A .iikand to Ivimtan, and most of 
the stages are wdthont cultivation or inhabitants. AVhen the 
Khan reached Khotan, a change in his lu'alth l)ecame evielent. 
The holy w'ar is one of the su 2 )perts of Islam and a plenaiy 
duty. The Khan desireel te) discharge this ejbligation towards the 
faitli; but ikjw that his health failed him, he Avas obliged to 
appoint certain Amirs to ])erfe)im the duty^ for him, and having 
thus relieved himself eif this necessity, he returned [to YTirkand]. 
On the homewaird journey, cups of wine were brought every 
morning, and drinking went on all through the day, so that [the 
Khan and his eom 2 )anionsj were ga'iiorally unable to distinguish 
the light from tin; darkness. At the end of a few days they 
reached Yarkand. In the autumn of that year, the expedition 
against the Kirghiz took jilace. 

T1 msc Amirs who had been sent against the Sarigh lligliur, after 
s})emling two months in the ])lains between Khotan and Khibii, 

’ ]Icr(“ arc omittf'd ten liiicH of llorid description, regarding tlio etl'cctsof spring 
upon nature. 
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loiuincMl in sai\)ty, 1:u\nu with pluii.lor, but witlioiU liaviiij^^ scon 
ur In.'anl any tiling ot tlio inlidnlH.^ 


(’IFAITMIJ LXI. 

I'jiio Kir.'iiii/ <'A\irAi<;N ani) rni-: cm-thkk of .MFifA.M.\jAi> iaF-aiiz, 

In tlici account ot tlio coiniucst of Kashgliar, It Avas nienlioncMl that 
Mnliainiiiaa Kirgliiz had conic from Mogliulistan and, in tlins..‘ 
da^ s ol stiifc and tuiinnd^ had rendered goo(l sm’vice. After lli(‘ 
conqnesi In^ heeanie pi»ssesf<ed of nnicli spoil and i)ooty. Moreover, 
on Ills depaiiurc, t h(^ Khan Irid loaih'd liim witli valnahle presents, 
such as sword-belts, vas('s, and drinking-enps of gold .and silver. 

; Via’s('s' .... On his return to Moghnli.st.m all the Kirghi/ had 
siibmitti'd to him. lie (‘onduelrd ])lnndering parties intd dhirkis- 
1,1 n, Tashkand, and Sair.im, and cnsih'd much iiLirm. d'he Shaibani 
Sultans in those districts found great <lit 1 icii]ly in repulsing liiiii. 

Ononis occasion lie nia<le on inroad on dhirkist.in, and liad started 
to return. .Vt tliat time Abdiilhah Sultiin, the son of Kuehuiu 
Khiin, was not yet Khan,- but he was (lovernor of dhirkistan. He 

' Till* cnnnlry ol llu' Sdn'iflt 77/V/////r, or\(‘]lo\v I’ii^hnrs (a^ wc liave i^eL‘ll in tlie 
iir>to at i>. U), is |)ro]>al)l\ to )»(* souLcht for to tli(‘ eastwaol of C'harelu'ni, or 
])erliai)s noarlv .senth of Laka; I.ol); tliouicli to jial^e from the indicaliuii of its 
position, derived l)y Dr. Dretselmoidor from tli(‘ SJu\ it ivonld to have 

lain soiiH'what fartlier eastward, or to the north'of tln^ Zaidam valley. It 
appears fioni Mirza Haidar's statement tliat tlie ex}»eili(ion oeeiipied two month'!, 
IIS if tile- eonntrv of the S.irj«:]i Pi^dnirs miirht reason,ihly he loidced for al>ont one 
inontli’s journey oa.sl of KliotiUi. 'J'h(‘ Saitijh f 'njfair ari' .'^pokeii of, not only in 
tlie Miin:: annal'i, hat in tlio.'>»3 of the Vnaiis, as Sa-U W't i-v'ii-t rJi: ulnie it is 
p«tsMhl(‘ tliat tli(! <li>tiiet of An-tiiiL;, mmilmned hvllu' Mimj: writers, may also be 
meant for tlio Sari^li riirlinr eoiintry. Tlaiio t'arpiiii (tin* l’'raneise:in monk who 
visit(‘d the (’ourt of l\Iairi;n Kaan,as the envoy of Pope* Innocent I\’. in P^+d-lT) 
also mentions a nalion of Nor/ //a/h/r, amoim those <*on(pi('red In'Chim^i/, ALrain, 
Abel Ivemiisat ttdhs <d' an i“nv»)v MMit from Khotan to ihe Chinese court in lOSl, 
wlio reported that l)etwe< n Ivhotan and tlie Taim;nt eonntry (this last Avuiild 
imdnde probably the /aiilam valley) lu‘ liad to moss tlie e^reat desert of tlio 
“ yellow-luMded Ilori-hr" (I loei-he a tele jaiine). Kemii.sat v,us, s tla* (pie.>tion 
wlu'ther tins denoniination refers to the colour of the hiad-dre&s worn by these 
lieojihA like in the ras(‘s of the Kara Kalpiik,tlie Kizil-bash, and otln rs, or whether 
it points to the exisietna' of a 'rurkish trilio with light hair. Judging from the 
numerous iustanees, in Cirntral Asia, of tribes or peepli's being named by their 
ludghhours lifter the colour of their liead-dress, it would seem likely that some 
yellow cap, or turban, tliat they may Inivi* worn, would bo siinicieiit to account 
for tlie name. It would also seem quite likely, from the situation of their terri¬ 
tory, that tlie Siirigh Idghurw'cre a remnant of the inlmhitauts of the old Uighur 
states whieh lay south of the Tiau Shan, and whieh have been mentioned in 
Secs. IV. and Y. of the Jntroduetion to this volume. Idke the Aryan eominunities 
in Shighnan, Waklniii, etc., some sections of the Uigluirs, from dwidling in remote 
niouiitain tracts, may have preserved their national characteristics and name, till 
a later date than the ma.ss of the population from wdiich they sprang. (Bret- 
schneider, i., p. 2GJ; Reiniisat, i7/sb dc hi Ville de Khotan^ p. Do.) 

‘ He beeamo Khan in Id 10, but reigned only six months (llowovth, ii., p. 723.) 



I'lu' Kin;//!: Ci/a/^d/;;//. 


r^o 

/ oft’in pnrsnit of Miiliaiinn.'id Kii’-Iiiz, ;ni(1 ovorfook 
wasaf so]iM‘ (]isfM]iC'(‘ fnnii fli(' town. Mnlninu/iad 
Kir-’liiz turiioa n])on liiju, iin.l ihcy dosod in iMitlr. After ;i 
[sliort] en<;a<;vmoiit tlio day was decidial in favour of tln^ Kirghiz. 
3rost of tiu'ir (aiiMiiios tlioy kilhal, lait Ahdiillali Sultan was 
captured, kept ])y Muliaunuad Kirghiz for out' day, and tlieu 
sent hack to Turkistau Avith tho rest of thu survivajrs. [i\inham- 
uiad Kirghiz j sent their Kliaii a few liorses, arms, and other 
suitable gifbs, with the following (‘xense : “ 1 made a vow tliat if 
any of the vShail^ani Sultans should fail into my liands, t Avonhl 
release them. I have he(‘n triu' to my word, and trust tliat 1 am 
foigivtm." WJien the Kli.iu luatrd tliis lu' was enraged, and in 
tho autumn of the year h‘d;> mandied upon Moghulistan with an 
army, to i)uuish .Aluhanmiad Kirghiz. , V«‘rses] .... 

Ife assembled his foi'ces in Kashghar. Khwaja AH Ihihadur 
was ap])oiuted “ ^h^/ak " of that. aimy. In tho I’urki language.' 
they called a /vbov/ra/j [)l(*(jm‘t or guarel , Y(t::nk'' On ri-achiug 

Kafir YMri [tliey Averc joined by i Aimau Kliwji ja Sult.in, wlio had 
come from Aksu by way of Sarigh-at-Akhuri. In tlio night it was 
decided that tlu' Kliaii sliould proeoed by Avay of Haris Kaiin, and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan Ijy Avay of dauku.^ 

On tho next day, Aiman Khw;ija Sultan marched off on tho *fauku 
road, Avliilo tlie Kh.in juaxaaah'd in tlie dinadion of Haris Kauu. 
As they weic descending from the pass of Ihiris Kaun, Ivliwaja 
Ali sent two men of the Kirghiz, Avliom he Iiad captui'(‘d, with 
nows that [Muhammad Kirghiz] and liis foIIoAvers were lying on 
tho shores of Issigh Kul,at th(5 mouth of the Hilris Kfiun [streamj, 
ignorant [of tlie approach of tlio enemy]. N<nv Issigh Kul is a 
month’s march from Kashghar. TJiat day they hastcuied their 
march and reached tlio mouth [of the ]>assj, Avhich is known as 
Hujia, at the hour of afteriioou prayers. The Klirni, attended by 
a few of his chief officers, Avent [ to rccoiinoitroj and from a distance 
espied tho tents and pasture-grounds of the enemy. After tlie 
sun^s disc had sunk into darkness -when .fonas had ontenMl the 
tish’s mouth—the (‘(mimaiiders gavi; onlers that of every ten men, 
lour Avere to bo fully armed in the C(mtrc of the force, and six 
were to be CHjuijiped for rapid movomonts [rJfaplant] \ also that 
every man was to make ready liis arms ami l)e propariMl for an 
assault. Hy midnight all wore assembled and in order. When 
tho sun rose . . . .- tlio army was drawn uj) in battUi array on the 
level ground. All stood perfectly still, and tlie veu'se of “ tho deaf 

^ Evidently the j^asses of JJaiKJwn and ZauLd (as sljown (ui our inaj)H) wldeh 
lead across the range; l)oiinding the; Issigh-Kul valloy on tho soutli. Kdjir-Ydrl 
must liavc been near tin; southern end of these passess, and Sdrigh-At some 
distance to the south-east. (See Kostenko’s Turhistaii, vol. ii., j)p. <IG-7.) 

The usual metajehor on sunrise is omitted in this passago, nml Avill hereafter 
usually he omitted or abridged. 
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.•,, 11(1 th<‘ wii> vrcittMl. vVfior a short iiit( 3 rva 1 , when it was 

si'oii ihat Ihn army was in porfref n'.adiiiess and (jrdcr, there 

v.wnr. a Midd(‘ii hhmt IVum iluj tmmpids and liunis, mingled with 
tli(; sounding ot drums and «-ymhals and snoiting of lior.^es. That 
poition ot ihe army whichliad lx.um told oil’ for tlie attack, suddenly 
l(*t looso llic, reins of patience j versesj . . . . and rushed down. 
'Jdie whole of the attacking rhtqtlnuf'hi] pariy advanced, while 
the ceiitn', as p»r(oan‘ang(.‘d, remaine«l in one body and supported 
llie assaulters. When t])e sun had fully l isen, Taka, the b.other 
of Ivhwaja Ali, wlio liad distinguished himself by former services 
(whicli have bciui inenti«jned above), brought .Muhammad Kirghiz 
bound b('for(5 tlui Khan. The Klian said to him : “ Although, ])y 
the laws of the 'Ikir.i, you are guilty of death, I will nevertheless, 
out of benevole nce, spare your blood.'’ And ho issued a mandate 
for his im])risonm(mt, under the charge of my uncle. The soldiers 
wa re (uiricKi'd with his droves of horses, his flocks of sh(.*ep, and 
bis strings of camels : while all the Kirghiz wlujm they had made 
])iisoners, were set at liberty, i Verses] . . . . Having remained 
f>n the spot a lew days, the Khali set out at his ease for the 
capital, Kashghar, which, by the help of Hod, he reached at the 
beginning of the winter. 


CITAPTKR LXII. 

DAULAT SULTAN KIFANIU, DAiaUI I Lli OF YUNUS KUAN, COMKS FJIO.U 
UADAKUSUAN TO K\SU0UA]1. 

r UAVF mentioned above, in enumerating tlu3 offspring of Yunus 
Khan, iliat the youngest of all ivas Daulat Sultan Khaniin. At 
tin; devastation of Tashkand, she fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultan, son of Shahi Peg Khan, and remained in his haram till 
lliibar IVidislijih captured Samarkand, when she joined the Padishah. 
With the departure of the latter for Kabul, she separated from her 
iHiphow and went to Mirza Khan, who was also her nephew, and 
remained [with him] in Badakhshan. Mirza Khan treated her as 
his own mother. On the Khan’s return from Aksu, he sent for 
lier; Daulat Sultan Khaiiim being'his paternal aunt. The mes¬ 
sengers bore her gifts from tho Khan in the shape of horses, 
vessels of gold and silver and lino cloths. AVhile tho Khan was 
away on his expedition against tho Kirghiz, sho arrived at 
Yarkand from Badakhshaii. On his return from the campaign he 



of Aimaii K/nodfi. 

went toviMt Ills aiinl, and tlnus all her relafioiis all nf iis to whom 
tho Ivli.lnim was eillier malenial or [.atornal aunt - liad the l'.di<di,y 
of inoetin-her. Slio remained tlunv to llm end of Iier precioms 
life. An'ieeonnl, of her end will Im ‘•iveii at the eloso of tho 
Kli/in’s liisiory. 


(^irAlTKR LX 111. 

n:M:Rn\Tro\ ok the mai:i:ia<;i;s of aimw iciiw.vfA si]i;r\N' ano 
sir \H MFll \MMAI) SFErXN. 

AiliiMii Xlnv/ijii ShU.ih (‘.niio iVom 'riiiT/ui, Ik' aslosl my 
HiH'lo’s (laui;]iti'i- in marriayiE My iinolo Avillint;ly i!,raiil('<l liis 
r(M[iu\st, ami iVom lliat tiim‘ foi’ward was Imsy wit li preparat ions 
for llio ovc'iit. 'This wintor ilio mHrriai;(^ f‘sli\itics l)('i;’aii. 

Shall .Mnliaiiniiiul, sou of Sult.iu Mulnimiuiul Snltaii, son of 
Sultan ^luliamniad Jviiau, was still a eliihl wlicn liis fatlmr ami 
grandfather, togetlier witli many oltiers, wc‘r(3 jnit to deatli hy 
Shahi Leg Khan. One of tlie Lzbeg Amirs, taking ])ity on liim, 
saved him. AVhen tlu? Emperor went from Jvabiil to Iviindn/, tliat 
IJzbegsent oil' Sluih jMuhammad Sultan to Kunduz, wlun-o lu' joined 
tho Emperor, and remained in liis servicf^ until tlio latter returned 
to Kabul, when lie obtained ])ermission to join the Khan in 
Kiishghar. [This wars] one year after tlui conquest of Kashghai. 
Tln^ J\han treated him as a son and honoured him even abovi^ 
Laba Sultan, his brother’s son, and Rashid Sultan, his own snn. 
While the festivities in honour of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s marriagi' 
with my uncle’s daughter wore*, procf'cdiiig, ii (jccurri'd to the 
Khan to give in marriage to Shah i\ruhammad Sultan, liis sister 
Khadija Sultan Khanim, whose story has becui alrc'ady rc'lated. 
After Jahangir Mirza, son of Mirza Aba Rakr, bad been assassi¬ 
nated by some unknown liand, this Khadija Sultiin Khiiiiim, 
having survived him, had remained, respccti'd and honound, in 
the Khan’s haram. 

Thus these two important marriages were celebrated at one 
time.^ 

When some time had been jiassed in feasting and rejoicing, an 
assembly of all the nobles, great men and pillars of the State, was 
convened, who, in the first place, fastened tlii) marriage knot of 
the daughter of the Khan with Aiman Khwaja Sultiin, and after 
that, of Khadija Sultan Khanim (my maternal uncle’s daughter, 

' About sixtccui linos of rhetoric, iulcrsporHoJ with verses descrintive f»f tho 
banquets and festivities, are left out here.—K. 
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and tlio Klijiii’s full sifitor) with Sliah Miilianimad Sultan. . . I 
At the same time I Imilt myself a house, and hy way of compli¬ 
ment, some learned mmi invented ehrono^rams to commemorate 
the date of the ev(‘nt | ‘.120 = 1017 ]- 


CTIAPTEli LXIV. 

lU:<iTNNlX(^ OK THE QUARllEI.S P,ETWEI£>^ THE KHAN AND AITUZA KHAN. 

THE khan’s first INVASION OF BADAKHSHVN. 

Duihnc th(^ summer'^ which followed tliis winter, the Kliiin invaded 
liadakhshaii. It came aixmt in this way. In tlie story of Mirzji 
Aha Hakr, it was stated that after the ivi^n of Klnisrau Shah, the 
Mirza had sululm'd several of the upper Jfaznra (districts] of 
lladaklislian, such as Sari^h (diupaii, (Ihuud. Parvaz, Yarkh, Pasiir 
and Shiva-i-Shi,i*;]inan.* Ih'fore Khusrau Shah was aide to adopt 
any plan for aveii<j:;in^' himself, he suslnincd a defeat at the liands 
of Shiilii Ih'g l\h:in. Put when Shahi Peg Khan estahlishcd him- 
s(df ill llie kingdom of Khusrau Shah, the I\Iir of tlii'- Hazara 
refused to yield to him, and after a few engagements, the Pzheg 
Avere repulsed. In those days, all the iippm* defiles \Joioj-l-bahi] of 
Padakhshan Avore held hy jMirza Aha Paki*. 

After Mirza Khan had estahlish(*d his power in Padakhshan, ho 
was still trammelled [d(n'}ii(UKlo \ hy the hostility of the Uzlx'g. 
Xor w;is he able to restrain the usurpations of Mirza Ah.i Pakr. 

I ddie country extending] from the upper «hdiles [f(uo/-i~hdJf as 
far as S.irigh Phupan, had fallen under the jurisdiction of Kash- 
ghar. “ When your enemies are oecu[)ied with each other, sit 
doAvn at your ease Avith your friends; ” this saying ajiplies to the 

f 

^ ^rhree linos of rhetoric omitted.—K. 

- Idiia is given in a verse of four lines containing the words :— ha daulat Mirza 
ll(iid<ir — il 23 .— It. 

‘ Vhz., the summer of D2I, or 151S a.d. 

^ All tliese names are easily recognised except Varvdz. At first sight it wonld 
appear to stand for Ihirwaz, and 1 believe that to be the place intended, although 
tlui initial letter cannot bo read as a J) in any of the IMSS. The Turki , 
whieli is usually the most jierfect and trustworthy on the subject of names, 
specially jioints the letter in order to make it a F. Nevertheless I suspect that 
it is only a misreudering of a little known name. The other places named, all 
point to the direction of Darirdz, and there is every probability that, up till quite 
recent times, it was regarded as a llazsira (or lull district) of liadakhshau, 
equally with the various divisions of AVakhan, JShighuaii, etc. Ghund and 
Shiwa are marked on all maps; Pasar is the upper division of Roshiin, in which 
stands the village of Tash-Kurghan, or Sonab on the Bartang; while Ysirkh, 
r>r Yarokh, is a small village and district at the lower end of Roshsin, near the 
border of Itarwaz. I'arydn, near .Tarm in Bndakhshan, might possibly be a 
leading of FarvdiZy but it does not lie in the direction towards which the author 
is obviously pointing. 

2 A 



♦ Firs/ Invasion of Fadaklislidn. 

statu oi .irt'airs [at tJiat tiiiiu]. twolvu years, tJie districts 

above tlie upper gorges were ontsi(l(‘< of P»a(laklisliaii, and ibriiKnl a 
part of JCashgbar. Tlie KLan, therefore, after ]iis eoiiqiiest of 
Kashghar, ordered those districts to be divided into | administra¬ 
tive ] sections as if tliey formed [)art of Ihc province of J\ashgliar. 
^riiiilier lie sent Mir l>eg Mnhamniad, whos(^ story has been hdd 
above, and during [his] government, Walclein was a Hazard of 
tlie Ifazarajat of Ihidakhshan. 

dlie people of Eadakhshan call the frontier | ludween Padjikh- 
shan and Wakhan] DarazuJchhL dda’i Kashghari call it Sarojh 
Chupdn. The people of Darazukhan took violent possi'ssion of it 
and appealed to Mirza Khan for proteetiond [They said; “Let 
ns become the subjects of IMirza Khan/’] So Mir/a Khan took 
possession of the country without hesitation, his claim being that 
it belonged originally to Badakhshan : nay more, that Badakhshaii 
was but another name for these Hazarajat. Mirza Abjt Bakr had 
Liken it by force. With the extinction of Mirza Aba Bakr’s 
])ower, the region should again fall within its original [kingdom 
of Badakhshan]. Everything returns to its prime origin. [Mirza] 
Khan also contended as follows : “ In consequence of Mirza Aba 
Bakr’s conquests, this country was cut off from its ancient attach¬ 
ment and was, for twelve years, under the jurisdiction of Kashghar. 
The Emperor, with the help of his brave troops, delivered into 
my power the regions usurped by Mirza Aba Bakr. If you desire 
to have this kingdom it will be necessary, in the first place (on 
account of my relatiomship to the Emperor), that I should send 
him a salutation and bog him to despatch an army to assist me, as 
I am too weak [to act independently]. . . . When so requested 
he may answer : ‘ that country which I have unlocked with th(^ 
key of conquest, you may take possession of without fear.’ After 

^ The three last sentences are obscure, and read somewhat difterently in tlie 
dillerent texts; but I btdieve the true sense to bo preserved in the translation. 
The name of DdmziLhlidu is new to me: 1 know it neither locnlly, nor in any 
book or document, modern or ancient. U evidently originates with some Persian 
or (^lialcha (not Turki) speaking people. Most probal)ly it was peculiar to the 
locality itself, and is now obsolete. Tt may l)e mentioned also, that the lirst two 
syllables of the name have no connection with tlie word dard, meaning a valley or 
gorge: that word is ditferently spelled. I suspect that the term intended is 
l)dr(izi-i‘\Valdian, or JJaruz-Waldtan, and that it points to the long narrow 
valley of the npiier Panjah, sometimes known in modern days as Sdricjh CJnipun or 
Sarhad. The word tani]i for “ a narrow” or “ a strait” is oft(ki used, and even 
halai is heard occasionally for “ a height ” or “ small table-land.” It appears to mo 
quite possible, therefore, that in the colloquial language of people who have to name 
briefly, and for practical purposes, the various features of a mountainous country, 
such a term as dardzi may easily have ^own up out of the adjective drdz, or long. 
Parallel instances to this kind of adjectival nomenclature are to be found iu 
English, in such terms as the “ i.arrows ” of the Hugh, the “ broads ” of Norfolk, 
the “ hats” in New South Wales, etc. 

- This speech is so obscure and involved, that it is only possible to give a brief 
and freely translated abridgment of it. When fully and literally translated, it 
makes no sense; and even in tlie few sentences now standing in the text, I am 
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iiifoi-iiiiil coinminiicJiiioTis, uncli as these, }jad passed ])otweon 
[ tlie two Klijiiis] the niattei* was iiiially coiiclnded by the Khan 
niareliing ag/nnst Madakhshan. 

At the time when lie determined upon this, one of Mirza Aba 
I>akr’s sons, wlioni niy nnelc had protected Tand cared for] as a 
(diild of Iiis own, ran away; the re])ort ^ot abroad that ho had 
^one to Suynnjnk Klian to inform him of the Khan’s movements, 
and to induce him fto attack] Kashgliar. On this account I was 
loft in Kas]ii;har, where T busied myself with the management of 
all tliat was important in the affairs of that country. Mirza Aba 
l)akr’s son was overtaken on tln^ road, and put to death by some 
jiersons wlio had been sent in ])U7Suit of liiru. 

The Khan advanced into Hadakhshan and carried all before 
him. ^liiza Khan, helpless and in desj:)aii', took refuge in Kala-i- 
Zabxr, and gnawed his hands with the teeth of regret, for having 
done what had been bidter left undone. When the Khan saw that 
absolute ruin had fallen upon | Mirza Khan] and his countiy, 
ho was moved to pity and withdrew. Mirza Khan, moreover, 
realising his own | wi'akness] did not make any further attempt 
to overstep his boundaries. Dovvn to the present day that 
(•onntry remains under Kashghar. 

Thus was the dust of dissension raised Ixdween those two rela¬ 
tions on account of a few acts of inhumanity. I’o the end of their 
lives they carried on official intercourse, but their protestations 
of friendship were usually tainted with insincerity; while [the 
people of] the country itself, were faithful neither to Mirza Klnin 
at the beginning, nor to the Khan afterwards. In short, the Khan 
withdrew from Hadakhshan with pomp and ceremony, and on 
reaching Yarkand, his capital, gave himself up to all kinds of 
rejoicing and pleasure. 

not sure that the author’s meaning is correctly conveyed. Tlio broad facts, how¬ 
ever, remain : that Sultan Said Khan based his right to Sarigli Chupan on Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s conquest and tenure of the district for twelve years, while, in the 
meantime, lie liad beeomo the Mirza’s suceessor, and heir to his kingdom. 
Mirza Ivlian contended that Siirigh Chnpan was an integral part of Badakh- 
shall, and liad been wrongfully didached by the superior force of Aba Bakr. 
Ife confessed himself too weak to offer armed resistance, but put forward the 
desire of the inhabitants to live under his rule. He also reminded the Khan 
that it was his cousin Baber, who laid put him in possession of Badakhsinin 
(alluding to the events of 91H, or 1507) and threatened to call him in again. 
But th(} Khali, feeling liimsclf the stronger, and knowing lierhaps, that Baber 
was too mucli engaged in India, at this time, to take any active interest in 
Badakhshiin, cut all argument short by marching on Kila-Zafar. 


2 A 2 



.V,V( /.v/ /V.v.’/ /<' Mdnsur l\li<iit. 


( irAri'Kif i.w. 

nih shc'ONn iMi;i;vii:u' wint \hN'I ii kii\\. 

lx fho tollo\viii,'; yo.ir, Mansur Kli.'iii iaii|ii>sril visilin,”' Ins liclnved 
natonial auiil, i)aulat Sultan Kliani?n, in nnlnr tliat. Iiy Inokin};- on 
liin- kind fai r, Ids r ri,.fa( llir loss nf I.is fatlirr inii,dit l.r initi-atrd.' 

'Fho Kliiiu .... to this, i Mansur Kh.inj set out, for Aksn 

in the .snminrr of that year, and in the .sani.' niannrr, on flu; sa.nr 
.sjiot, and with .M'lidlar' foiinalitir.s, as on thr oo-.asion of tlirir first 
intorvirw, thry nirt, and I hr liotids (d’alfrrtion urrr drawn ti-htn-. 
After tin's, rarh retnrnrd to his own siaf ol o,ivcrninrnt. fioni 
this date - !t 2 (i to l,-il’ 0-22 the Kh.in .and his jieoldr (Oijinrd 

])erfert. i'r|M).sr ,atid frt'cdoin liaan r.are, nothinej oeenriin^' w'hirli 
WO (1 1 cl be worlliy (»f l ecorcb 


( IIAPTKU lAVI. 

('ONt’T.USION’ OK rilE AIKAIIUS OK I'.VUMl KVDi.slIAII AKlEll HIS IIKTIIUX 
lo KAIU’L. DKATH OF HIS K.KoniKli 81 I/I’VN N\SlH MIK/L 
(’AUsE OK THE INSU iiORDI NA I ION Ol HIS A.MMKS. 

That point in Ibibar Padisliali’s liistory lias be en nsielied, at wbieb 
lie returned from Kunda/ to Kabul. I To eoinniitted Kabul to tin* 
eare of his brotlier Sultiin N.isir Alirza, wlio ' liowever j died from 
(excessive? indulgenee in wine in tin* <‘our.se of tlir year 
[Couplet] .... Chazna liad l)elon^ed to Sultan Xiisir ^lirza, 
and after his death a dispute arose amon^ tlu‘ Amii s of that town, 
wliieli took the form of a mutiny, in whirli all the i\Iojj;huls and 
tlie rest of the people in tlie Kmperor’s seivieci joined. As foi* 
example, Mir Shiram, the uncle of the Kmjieror’s motlier, who had 
spent all his life in the J'imperor’s scTviee ; his \)rother, IMir Mazid, 
.Taka, Kul Nazar, and others; also of the (’liaghabii and Tajik 
Amirs, Maulaiia Ii.ibji Jhishaghiri and his brother Ihibii Shaikh. 
This Maulana ITalMi was one of the associates [x/Knili] of the 
village; ol ]>ashaghir in Samarkand. lie won such favour with 
the Emperor that, when the latter took iMavara-un-Nahr, he gave 
Maulana Ihiba the government of Samarkand, Uratippa, and 
part of Ixuhistan. Others [who rebelled were | Mir Ahmad, whose 

Iho I arhi MS. substitutcH for this |»aHsa^'’e : “ K int^ ifroiantccl tlinetu by the 
extreme CYJirmlli of liin uffeetion for tier.”—U.' 
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story has been ^iven above, and his brother Kitta r>cg (the one 
being Governor of Tiislikand, and the otln'i* of Sairam) Maksud 
Karak, Sultan Knli, Chiiinik, and otliers. 'Jdnso were all distin¬ 
guished Aniirs and great ehiefs. I>ut Satan took possession of 
tlieir brains, and put tlnu'e, in the jdaee of sound reason, vain¬ 
glory and Avickedness, which are tlie oub.'oiue of cursed natures. 

Th(‘y lose in lelxdlion, putting round their necks the accursed 
collars left behind by Mir Ayub. In short, after a few intrigues 
and skirnlish(^s, a j)itelied battle was fought between themselves 
and th(5 hinperor. As soon as the ojiposing troops had been drawn 
nj) lacing (*aeh other, the son of Aniii* Kasim Kuchin, named Arnir 
IGunbar Ali, arrived from Kunduz with a powerful force, and the 
rebels \\ (!re deteated. A\])roverbj .... Several of them were 
captun'd [and mot Avith their duo reward; others fled in shame to 
Kashgliai-.] Among these were i\Iir Shiram and his brothers, Avho 
[on tlui (M'casion of the Kh.i'Ts lirst interview, and conclusion of 
p(‘ac(‘, Avitli Mansur Khan] had gone to Avait (m the Khan, and had 
nmiaimal for some time in liis service. They Avere :ishamed and 
d('J(M*ted. ^lir 3Ia/,id, on account of insullicient means of livelihood, 
Avent. to Tibet in hopes of plunder. Ihit at Ghazwa ^ a stone fell 
<‘11 Ills lu'ad, and ho Avas killed. 

3lir Shiram, likewise, tinding it iLni)ossil»le to stay near the 
I\han, leturmal to the Kmperor, who Avith his usual benevolmiee, 
r(*c(‘ived him kindly, and closing tln^ (‘yc; of wi'atii on his Avrong- 
doings, opened tlie (‘y(^ of favour upon past servic'es. 1 [e, hoAvever, 
soon afterAvards, left this faithless Avorld. Thii Kmjieror, having 
become firmly established in Kabul, marched upon Kandahar, Avhich 
was then in the hands of Shah Keg, son of Zulnun - Arghun, as 
mentioned above, lie besieged it for five years. At length, Shah 
Keg, having resolved on flight, went to Sivi, and thence to Tatta, 
Avhich he took, together Avith llcha and Kakar,as Avill be 
mentiomal in the proper place. The Emperor, having captured 
Kandahar, proceeded to Itindiistan. lie made several inroads, but 
retired after each one. At last, ho met, in a pitched battle at 
IVinipat, the Ughaii Sultan, Ibrahim, ^ the son of Sultan Iskandar, 
who Avas king at that time. ^ Ibrahim^s army numbered more 

^ The Avord appears rather as Chazini in ono text, but the others mention no 
])hiee-name. I can find no name to answer to Ghazwa in Ladak, or on the road 
to it. 

“ This name, liere and elseAvhere, has l)ecn spelled Zulnun for eonveniinicc of 
i('C()gnition of a historical }H*isonage; but the proper spelling should be Zu'un 
Nun~i\H in the original texts. 

d'his AA’oiild mi'an that lu* eompierod Sihi and the whole of Sind from the 
D(dla of the Indus np to near Multan; for of the many places in upper India 
Injaring the name of Uch^ or f/e/m, the one indicated liere is the ancient town 
situated on the INinjnad, 70 miles S.S.IV. of Multan. See note 2, p. *131). All 
llu'so names are easily n'cognised. 

“* The Al'gliaii Sultan, Ibrahim Lodi. Ughdn should read Aoghdn. 

' 'I'lic battle of Panipat, April 21, 1526, 
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than 100,000 men, but the Emperor utterly defeated him with 
10,000 men. Ho and his army became possessed of so much 
treasure, that all the world, from there to liuni and to Khitai, 
benelited by it. ddic rich brocades of Itum and the embroidered 
satins of Kbiiiii, which are scarce in tliose c'ountiii'S, were found 
in ass-loads. All this will bo explained presently. 


ClJAVTFAl LXVTl. 

SKTTLEMKNT OC 3I0GHIJL1STAN AND THE kllMIlIl/. HE(;iNNIN(i 01' 
JIASIIIJ) sli/i'an’s CAI^EEU. 

In tlie year 028 | 1522] the Klein conc(‘ived ilu^ pl.in of i?i\adin^- 
iMouJiulistaii, and subduing’ the Kir<;'hi'/. He \v;is [)r()ni])t(Ml th(U(do 
by sever<d consideiations, the tirst of which was as follows; It 
has been mentioned that in the year 022 he had made Muhamnuul 
Kirgliiz [)risoner, because he, after having taken Abdullah, son 
of Kuchuin Khan, in battle, had let him go f )('0 again, and had 
sent some poor excuses [for his action) to the Khan. For this he 
was detained in prison for tlve yeais, and tin; Kirghiz, who [all 
this time] were without ,a chief, cjarrii^d plunder and rapine into 
the territories of Turkistan, Sairam, Andijrni, and Akhsi; tlu^y had 
been guilty of many excesses, carrying oft* into bondaga^ many 
Musulman women and children. Although these provinces were 
under the government of the Shaiban, and these poT)])h^ weie his 
old enemies, the Khan, being a pious and (iod-fearing man, was 
offended. H(‘ determined to avert this misf)rtuno from the 
Musulmans, and thereby to secure a high ]>lace in the next world 
and a good name in the present one. T3esid('s this, Khwaja Ali 
llahadur, whose valiant and worthy services liave been s})oken of 
above, had, according to his natural instincts, a great longing for 
Moghulistaii. lie always complained of town life, and pined for 
the ])lains of IMcjghulistan. Ho had been a])pointed Afabcff to 
Baba Sultan, son (jf Khalil Sultan (and a ne})hew of the Klian), 
and had had Iho care of his education from the ago of seven till he 
was lifteen. 

Ho represented to the Khan: “By tlu; grace of God, Iho 
Moghul Ulus —both man and beast—have so greatly increased in 
numbers, that the widci grazing grounds of Kashghar have become 
too confined for tlicm, and fre(pient (juarrols arise concerning 
pasture. If y(ju will issue a deru'ce | to saiudhm my doing so], I 
will take Babii Sultan into Moghulistaii, subdue the whole of that 
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country, and reduce the affairs of the Kirghiz to order, so that our 
people may have ample pasture and quiet minds.” The Khan 
quite approved of this proposal, and held a consultation with his 
Amirs, who were unanimous in their concurrence, with the excep¬ 
tion of my uncle, wlio said; “The lirst part of this plan is most 
reasonalde, but it is not advisalde to send J>aba Sultan. For the 
Moghuls, being originally from Moghulistan, have a natural 
attachment to that country, and as soon as it is conquered they 
will all wish to return tliither. If 15;iba Sultan is there, he will 
be ohended should we forbid [the Moghuls going there] ; and 
should we not forbid tlnun, the whole mass of them will rush in, 
the inevitable result of wliieli will be confusion and discord, 
instead of [llabaj, let us send Kashid Sultan, your son; let him 
become ever so powerful, that cannot injuio you ; and if it is soon 
lit to hinder the pco[)li5 from migiating into Moghulistan, he, at 
any late, will not object, if they should do so [there is nothing 
to be feared, for lie is your son].” 

In the meantime, Khwaja Ali llahadur died from excessive wine- 
drinking, Thus the conduct of tlio ex[)edition devolved U})on 
Ivasbid Sultan. Now it ha})])en(‘d that at this time my sister (by 
the daughter of Sayyid-as-Sadat KlnWand-zada Sultan Muhaniniad 
Arhangi) had been wedded to Baba Sultan. Nevertheless my 
uncle did not allow this family tie to stand in the way, but caused 
Kashid Sultan to Ixi appointed for the enterpilse. Baba Sultan 
was nuicli otfended, but my uncle feared nothing ; he persisted in 
pushing forward Kashid Sultan, and proposed a plan which shall 
be mentioned later. 

It is now necessary to give some account of the country of 
JMogliulistan. No book contains an exact description of its locali¬ 
ties ; tliough incidentally, in some histories, the names of a few 
towns are given, and in the Siivar-l-Akdlim ami the Taarif-i-Bnlddn 
may be found some notices. For the most part these accounts 
are inaccurate; but all that can be verified in them, I will state 
here in abridgment. 



Extracts from the Jahdn-Kitshdiy 


(mAVTVAl LXVIJI. 

KXIKACTS l-'KOM TIIK .) AHAN-K USH U 01-' AliA-UD-DJX ]\I LIFT A AIM A1) 
.IlIVAlNlJ 

([ ham: copied exactly wliaf th(^ autlior lias written descriptive of 
]\I()i>;liulistan). d'liiis it is writt(ni in tin' J(t/i(hi-l{ii.dnu\ tliat the 
dwellinj:!^, oripjinal seat, and liiiiliplace of tlie Tatar was a valley 
devoid of cultivation ;tlieleiiytli and breadth of wliicli was seven 
or ei<j!;lit months’ journey. It is IxnindiMl on tln^ I'ast Ly tin' country 
of Khitai, on the wi'st hy tln‘ province of rie;linr, on th(‘ nortli 
liy Kara Kiz and ^'^alinkai,' and on the south hy a, sid(‘ [Jaifih] of 
d’ani;nt. Of thesi' four liniitiniL;' countrii's i Zo/d/nZ \ incnticncil in 
the Jahan-Kusltai^ Khitai is (hdinitidy known, and [can he] speei- 
ti('d. Jhit Avhat [the author' calls ‘ (h*<i;hur ' is (juite unknown at 
the present time; it is not understood which country is ineantd 
Nor is anything now known of Kara l\i/. and Salinkai,nor havi^any 
])laees heen discovered ^\ith such naim-s. d’he name of Tangut is 
frequently mentioned in Moghul histories. At tin' outset of 
Ohingiz Kahn’s compu sts, he sent an army thither, (detai Ka.in 
also, when settling his dominions, sent some persons to Tangut, 
among other places; and from tin.' way it is spoken of in histories, 
it was evidently a veiy impiu'tant province. At that time the 
king of this country horo tin', name of Shidarku. ^lost historic'S 
state that his army numhered H()o,0()() men. llowcvc-r, at the 
present time it is not evi'ii known where it wa^. Thus it is 
imjiossihlo to say anything ahout those limiting countries wdiich 
are specilied in hooks.'* 

’ Tlu! lirjuling is ^()lll(•^Yllat lor tin- clijijitt i is not, nn “ o.xlr.ict’* 

from tlio Jahan-Kiishai, Imt ratlicr un ;ic('oiuit of tin* ai'ilior’.s own, l»a.S(‘«l on tliat 
book. 

“ From tlu- Korun S. XIV , v. lU- U. 

Aam Ywz would bo L;iko Zaisan, or the )»lac(' of tliat lumu' on its i»anks; 
AVd/id.Yi/, tlio Solonga river in northoin iNIon^oliu. 

^ The autlior of the JahCm Kiishdi (writing alxmt lli.")!) n.) has porliaps 

b(-ttor roa.-on for making the Uiglmr oountiy the wostorii borilor <»f Mogliuli.^lau 
tlian iMir/a ilaidar gives him credit lor. lie is alluding’, no doubj, to the king¬ 
dom ot till* Jlak Jvhaiis in d'nrkislaii ami to Mavaui-un-Xahr, which was under 
tlie rule of an 1 hghur dv iia-'ty down to about the yea’* 121.’>, and conseijuenllv 
almost to within tlu* wiih r’s own lifetime. (Sei- lu.lJ-, p Lks7 ) 

It was towards the end ol the caret r of (’hingiz, that Sli/thfrLu be<*ame king 
ot Jangut; indeed tlie canipa,ign which ('hingiz undmh ok against tliat country, 
at the close* (jt tlu* year 1*22.), wa-> his la.^t. d'angut was, as IMir/a Haidar says, 
a powerful kingdom at that time. It jilayed a gi(*at part in ('hin(*se history for 
a x)ut a hundred years, and d'nngut rul(*rs con<|uert‘d largo tracts of ti*rritory 
roni the (diinese aiul tlu* IJighurs. It may be said to have inclmhul, in its be .^t 
<lays all the* regions lying he*twe(*n d'urfa,u and tin* (diinose- jirovince of Shansi, 
tT ' ^**^'*^^**** hp^"‘‘huul of tin* |)er)ple-and some jiortions of northern 

met. Jhenanu^ ot tlu* king he*re me*ntieine<l is variously writte*n —Sltidarhic 
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In the same Avay, some of the towns in Moghulistan are men¬ 
tioned by name and described, in standard works. Among them is 
JIala-Sakiin, wliicli in the Hncar-i-Almllm is reckoned among the 
cities of Khitai, and called ‘ Khan Haligh ’; while in Moghulistan 
and Kara Khitai they have written the sanies ‘ Hala Sakun.’ They 
liave applied the name to no otlicr city.^ In Ijooks of repute and 

Sliidnniha, e tc.—wliilc', to ilu* Tiil>nl:at~i-Is\mri, lir* stylod 

hiaiscir tli(‘ Klirtn (or 1uiid was known to tlio Oiinoso as 

Tile (‘onnlry ^l'^o is found in(‘ntionr<I un<l<‘r many namo.-. and corrnj)- 
1 ions of names TinujJit, 'rimfit, 7vo>/<?a, et<*., are tlie most eoinmon amon^ 

wostorn Asiatic writ< rs; 7/s/o :md Ilosi amon^ tlw* Cliine^o, Fndoed it is tliis 
lii>t iiamo, meaning; “W( -t'of the ri\er” (/r tlio Yellow Uivor) that ha.^ l)o(>n 
eornifit<‘d inlo Ao.^///, e(e. 'I'lu''I'lketMiis ^t•<•m to have known it as .1///;By 
JMirza Haidar’^ linn* 'I'an-j^ut had sunk to very small ]»ro]»ortions, and it luiw 
only a yeo^iraj'liieal i^xpri ."sinn, l<»r there is no separate state hciirin^^ the name. 

'file story (tf Sliidarkii and ( hin^d/’s ln->t war with Tanu;ni will he found in 
Sir II. lloworth’s yorllnin Frnnf.itftrx of (Itimt (J. U. A. S, xv , (xs.) j)p. -17*2 
.serpp), the Ihdifl) iif< (l*ru‘o\ Mnhd. , ii , ]»]>, uMo-G), iMajor Kaverty’s 

'l\d)<i1{(d~}~X(islrl. JtJt. 1081 qq , < te 

It may he added that, aeeordiin: to iMr. W. Wooihille h’oekhill, T<nnfid is only 
another name for 'I’lhei in m ral--the SV Tmihij of the tjliiiiese. “The word 
'J'/fiu/Ntf lie writes, “is inti rehanof) able with 1 Isl-'^s;lnL^ or Tiliet, although 
since ( ol l*r(‘je\ alsk\’s traNels. it lias eoine to he u<ed hy Kuropeans as desig- 
natin^r the d'ii)etan->))( aking tiihes in the Kokoiior n'gion, known to ddhetans as 
and /'o/ioAo.” In sa\mir this iMr. lioekhill is, I i>resume, riderring t<j 
idle ('hint St' or iMoin^ol maiK nelature ; as is the ea^ti .d-o when, in another 
passage, he cites a ('lilliese Work to the etfeet that: “The naiii'; Tailgutall W'as 
origdnally apiilietl to tribes oi d’mki^h origin h\ing in tla' Altai.” Although 
the name d’angut was in um* for the regions aliout /aidam, Kokonor, t te, many 
centuries before ('ol Treji'Nalsky’s time, and although the Tangut triht's can 
mwer ha\(' heen 'Turks (in an t thnieai sense), the applit'atitai ot tla* word, as 
pointed out by ]\lr. Koekhilbis interesting ami instru(di\e. (St e Mr llookhilTs 
valuabh' papers on I'ihtf in J. lb A S., ISPI, ]>p. 21 , 18'.). t te ) 

‘ Itistpiite jiossihlo that thiseiiriousl} inaeeur.de statement may, imleed, have 
.SOUK' truth in it. d'hework the author names, may very likely t'all Khan-baligh 
—the Cambalu of IMareo Bolo and the Mongol naiui' for the modiu’n Peking—by 
lilt' d’liiki term lidla Sdqhitn —or 7h/7u'8VAan, as IMirza Haidar spi'lls it. It is 
known that Karakorum was, ami e\en is to tla' present day, knowm as lidla 
Sdl,}in^ and it seems md unlikely that the name was used, in a gt'neral way, to 
tleiiote a large low 11, or capital of soim' inlhiential ruler. Still it is evidi'iit that 
iMirza I laidar is not alluding heie, to any capital in r.ortla'rn (.’hina or in ^Mongolia, 
but t<j the seat of the old 'Turkish <lMiasty of Wes(**in Tiirkistan. It is all tin* 
imu’e strange that he should hav<* allowed him.sell’ to fall into an apparent 
confusion, sei'ing that he cites, imim'diately Ix'low, an account of lidhi-SdltUn by 
Bashid-ud-Diii, which shows (hat it w'as an altogether separate city irom Khan- 
bidigh. He had, mon*over, the Jididu-Kimuti lu'fore him, where an exaclly 
similar descrijition of /ki/a-.sV/Aaa is given to that in Ihishid-ud-Din, who 
apparently copied from the Jididn-Kuahui. 

Then' is ( Nt ry reason to belie\«! that tlu' JydOi-Sdhun spoken ot in this passage, 
was situated on or near the head wah^rs of the Karagaty branch <)f the River 
Phil in Moghulistan, and that it was, up to tlu* iirst (jiiarter ot the twi'lfth 
ci'iitury, the capital of the Ilak Khans, or the so-oalh'd Afrasiabi 'I'lirks ; while 
lati'r it bi'canu', for a tiiiu', tin* chief town of the Kara-Khitai. (8ce iioto 1, 
p. 287). 

As there has Ix'i'ii some ilifl’crcnce of opinion rcspocling the iih'ntity and posi¬ 
tion of 7>a7a-ASV/A?/a, it may be worth while to ('xplain, in this jihiei', that probably 
the basis of our intormation, regarding tin* times wlu*n it tloiiri.sheil, is the briet 
ac.ciaiiit wmtribiiti'd bv Ahi-ud-Uin Ata Mnlk, Juvaini, in the Jahdii-Kioiliai, a 
work tliat h(' com])leted about tlu' year 12,51). He had himself travelled throngli 
the country iu question, when on a mission to the court of Mangu Kaan at 
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r»;il;'i-Siikini is said to liavo keen one; of the cities ])uilt by 
Afrasijib, aiul [tJie aiitlioisj have praised it very liiglily. in the 
Mujma-ni-Tiivanl'h it is written: “ Bala-Sakiin, until the time of 


Iviirakoniia, and had niada .M'vrral otlna* journeys in Tin kisian and the nriylilxair- 
in_i^ rci^ion'^. II<' nia\ hr a^8UIn('d, tharrfon', to have heard (In* rii^lits ot a ht(trv' 
N\liich was, in Ids day, not partienlarly ancicail. llisworlc is oin' et tin* h w 
uriainal oiu s of the pia'i^nl ot whioli it (routs rnfortiinatoly it hus novi r In oti 
translated into any Kuropoan lani;nai;e, hat M»nn* oxtraels from it lia\e heeii 
])nl)li^hed hy IVOIisson, and (lies*- li:i\e Incii utilised by many siibsecjiient 
writers. ()ji th(‘ .^uhjei't of the <Mty itself, 1)’( Hiv>on’-> extract (i. j>. liCl) merely 
shows that tlie biiildmi; ef lidlaSaLH n at tribal e<l !(► Afi.isiab, otluawN is'> IJuUa- 
Khan, belit*V(‘d (ac'eonlini; to tratlilion) to lia\<‘ ht i n the lirst (»f tht‘ line of 
so-called Afrasiiibi kinirs ol Tarki.stan ; that it ^teed amon/jf tine pastni’es in a 
well-wateri'd plain ; and that alter tin' time of the K.ira-Khitai iiuasion, in tlie 
twi'lfth eentnr\,il. was e.dled by lh<' iMuin^oN “ (,n-balik.’’ \o ,l;( o.u:r:ipIiie:il 
imlieatiiin of its pDsitloll is ui\ea ; ami all tli.it can In inferred is that, it >tood 
w’lthin the v»ry uncertain limits ef what was th» n <‘.(lletl Tnrkistan. From 
another extract, liowi'Ver, (i , [> h>7) it nia\ b\ inler( iiee a^ain—In; placed a 

little more })reei.s<‘ly towaids tin* seiitln in pait of d'nrkistan /e near tlie 
northern limit of Fari^liuni Abnl (Iha/i is e<piall\ nnsatisfaetory in lii.-^ 
refereiici' to the sitiiution of Hdl'i-StiLutt. Ihir seme of the Arab ii:eoL;raj)li( rs of 
an earlier epoch arc more cxpliiat, and tin y point to tin- city haMii^r .stood at no 
great distance from Kushghar. 'Hius Abnl-feda (li , jit. 2, p. 227), ipioting from 
a work called the LuJx'iIk mv>s that it was nn the tionlier of Tnrkistan, near 
Kiislighar ; Miikaddasi (as cited by Spienger. p Id) plact's it witliin the province 
of Islijab (which was tin* ancimit representatue of the pri'.stmt (diinikent) and 
very near Merki*, on one of the upper atllrn'iits of tin* (dm. Spn nger, also, on 
the antliority of Il)n Kliordadba and Koilama, gives (]»)). 22--b) the distam*'' from 
Lslijiib to “th(^ capital of tin* Turkish Khan’' as To iarasangs, and In* demon¬ 
strates ([). xxvi.)that a farasang was e((nal to thri'e Arabian miles, while each of 
the latter he calcnlati'S at a fraction over one Knglish giographical mih*. 'J'hns 
one farasang might be aKmt .‘b’ Knglish datutr mih'S, making the total 
diotance fioin Islijah about 281 statute miles. Whether by “the capital of tin* 
ddirkish Khan,” JJdlu-Sdhan ia intended, is of course uin'm tain, but taking the 
nomenclature of the period into consideration, it may, [ think, bo (concluded that 
this and no other town must be, meant. 'I'lie late IMr. K. S<*hiiyler, who studied 
the subject of Itdla-Sdlini and other old sites in Tnrkistan, pr< sumed this to be 
tin; case {Geo. Mag., 1871, p. dSb) and his opinion is worthy of attention. If 
281 miles be nuaiKiired olf to the K.\.F. of Chimkent, so as just to clear the 
gnat range of mountain,s, iiow^ calb'il tlie “Alexander chain,” and allowing 
one-fifth tor wdndings of tin* road, a })r)int will be rcaclu'd within tin' upjier 
system of tin* Chu, about oO miles wi'st of Constantinowski, and about dd miles 
cast-nortli-eastward of Gierke—or approxiniab'Iy in Lat. -Id and Long. 7d'l0 
from (Treenwich. 

There is, howmver, another way of arriving, or (unleavoiiring to arrivi', at the 
position of Jidla-Sdlnnt. lAfr. Schuyler (/or. c/7.) has given, in translation, a 
valuahle (extract on tin; .'5iibjc(!t from tlm “Chronicle of the chief astrologer ” at 
the (;ourt of the Csmanli Sultan, IMuliammad IV. Tliis author was an Arab 
who lived from IbdO to I7t)l, and is usually known as the “ iMunajim Jlaslii.” 
Two jiassages from tliis (;xtract rim: (1) “ Hala.sagun .... situated at the 
Ix'giniiing of Die 7th climate in 102'’ of Long., and 18^ of Lat., not far from 
Kashgliar, and considered fiom of old the boundary city of d’urkistan.” 
(2) “ Kashgliar, the capital of d’uran, in the Oth climate, in lOG of I^ong., and 

15 of Lat.” Tims tlie diirerrnco of longitude between the two towns 

would be ¥ and tlie difteninci; of Ijat. d”. Now the latitude and longitude of 
Kashgliar were C(/rr(;ctly fixed by Col. II. Trotter, K.K., in 187d-4. If we take 
his values (to the, in'iiriist half degre/;) as d04 N. and 7G F. and apply to th('in 
the difler(;n(a*8 in the Munajim Ihishi’s figunts, we obtain for ItdlaSdJnni Lat. 12^ 
N,, and Long. 72 JO., ajiproximately. 'I’liis would be a point aliog(‘ther wt'st of 
the Chu basin, on the head streams of tin* Tiilas, about 80 inih'S S.K. of 'ruMiZ, 
(or Aulia-Ata) and ahoiit I 10 milc;i (allowing, on this mere plain .section of the 
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the Kara Khitai, \vas under tlio rule of the offspring [and descend¬ 
ants] of Afra^iab. The Gur Khan of Kara Khitai took it from one 
(d‘ tliose descendants, llak Khan, and made it liis own capital. For 


road, olio Mxili for dcvialion.s) fnaii ('hiiakciit. A^uin, it will bo found tbat in 
tlio g<M)^^r!ii)liical talilt'8 of Sfidik IspMlidni, Jidla-SdLuii is jdaced (p. 7(1) in 
Jiiit. lb, and Lon;j-. 107, wliib; to Kaslij^liar is assi^nod (p. J2b) Lat. 14, and 
Jvon^. 10(J. A[)[)lyin;^ tiio diilbrenooH Ixdwoon tlitbo ii^iiros and Col. TrotUa’s 

v.diio, ill tli(^ HiiiiKi way as bofon*, W(‘ for JidlttSaLiLn Lat, 414, imd Lonj^. 77, 
or a position just on tin* banks of the Naiin rivor, nearly tifty miles above tort 
\:irin. Kurtber, tlu) Arab ;j;eo;;ra])lier Abul-feda sni>pli'‘S us with two more 
indications of the po.'tition tA' Jidla-SdLnn^ with reference to Kashghar. One ot 
tli(‘H<', on the authority of Atwal, is a perfect one, and l‘e^lllts (when eominitcd as 
Ix'lore) in Lat. Id* 10, and Ivon^. 71 ; while tlie other, on the antlioi ty ol Kaiiun, 
fails in the Lalitinh', and furnishes tin; Jion;j:ilinle only as 72L 
Thus llie p<(sitioiis taken from the Aiab writers stand : 
iMunajim Hashi 
S.nlik Ispidiaiii 
Atwal 


K.iniin 

'I'lie mean of tlie.vc (lala, to the lu'arest half d< .l;!’*-*, would l>e lait Idb and 
Lon^j::. 7d ; <n’ a point ne.ii the, xaue'-snf .'-ome of I'le heads of the Kai-aL,Mty braiieii 
of the ('hii, some <‘i'_,dity-tive statute miles L S. L. of Aulia-Ata, and about twenty - 
.M\ miles S.S.W. of Merke Otlier statements of tin* l.atitiide and lauigitiidc of 
Jfdld-Sdkun are to be found in the writings of A.^iatio ^emrraiilieiv, but as no 
value is ^iven for any other seientiiieallv lixed point in the neiirlibonrhood, to 
whie,h the li'jures mav Ijo o lVned, they cannot bo utilised. 

'Ihe ordy eonelusio'n that can bo airived at is tliat tin; ])ositions assi^uied by 
tilt' Arali authors art' woitldi'ss tbr aiivtliimj; ,i[)proaehin;.; an aoeurate iletn’ini- 
nation. All that can be -.itln'iod Iro u them is that I he eit \ most likely stootl anion- 
till' left h(‘ad-t ributarit's of the Chiu, ainl was more probably to tlu' north tlian to the 
south of tin' Ale.xander moiintain.s. In this way it may bi' said nt>t todilter seriously 
with tin; position whudi Sir 11. 1 lowortli woiiM as-'ign to th(' town), attor examiiiiui.^ 
the narratives of tin; Chinest' tra\ellers, lliin'ii T.'an.- and llueli. He liinls fbat 
the city, known in tho.M' <lay'> to tin' (.'him'ne liy tin' name ot 8u~^eh, stood 
almost certainly on the Liver Chu, and not far trom the iiortlii'rii slopes ot the 
Alexainler mountains. Al.so that it was tin' capital of the Turkish knii,olom ot 
that rt -iitu, and Iheri'fore, J^uldSdhnn under anotln*r naun'. Ihis eoiieludon 
appi-ars to be I'xtri inely likely, more e.>peeiallv when it is eoiU'idert d in conni c- 
tion with Hiui'ii 'bsan-’s itinerary, which places Su-\eh at 540 or 550 li ea^t ol 
4’araz, and noith of a lau^e of binovy mountains; tor takin- live// to the mile, 
tor Iliuen 4'san—ks tiiiu;-—or aliout 110* miles—ainl allowin— one-titth toi devia¬ 
tions alou- the skirts of the hills, Su-Veh w'onld be located alxuit eighty-eight 
miles, ill direct distanet', eastward of T'aniz (Aulia-Ata), or at a spot onl} just to 
th(' west of Merke. 4’his bt'ars out also Mr. Schuyler’s contention. (St e tor 
Howorth, (icu. dhu/., 1875, pp. 215 17, and for Uiu(*n Tsang’s itinerary, Jknil s 

J^uddliht liicordSy i., \). 2ij.) . i ^ . .-i 

As regards tin* orthography of the name, dlirza Haidar throughout wntes 
Bdla^.Sdkun, and for this n-ason I have retained that form. When, howi'ver, lie 
(',omes to the iiassage in the JdJtdii-Kfifilidi, which includes the name saiu to navt; 
been given to the town by the Mongols, he wrih'S Gliur hdlik, while in D Olissuu 
and other I'xtracts from the Jakdii'Kiiahai hitherto piiblisln'd, this name las 
always stood Gn-hdlik, and has been translated “good city. Desiring to clear 
up tliia diserepaucy, I examined, with dir. Loss, th(' Hritish dliiseum copy of the 
Jahdn-Kmhiu, and am eatished that fin that copy at any rate) the name should 
be road Ghard)dliqhy or possibly Ghur-bddufh. The 

passed oil to which the Moghuls now call Ghar [or (xhurJ-W^^^ 

The Amir of that country claims descent froni Atrasiab. the original 

we find SdktDi instcail of Moqhuh iustt'ad ot Nonqohg'^na Ghar (pi 

perhaps Ghur) in place of Gu\ while there is no sentence alter the wmrd G/mr- 
hd/^7r to indicate that the meaning of tlie namt' is “ good city. (»V'e, among 
other works, D’Ohsson, i., pp. LLt and 112; Itretsehneider, i , p. 22b.) 


l,:it. 12-:*,h, and Liuig. 72 UO fr. Greenwieb. 

„ li:*>d „ ,, 77 00 „ „ 

„ i:mo „ „ 71 00 „ 

. „ 72 dO „ 

ihtlii, to the iK'arest linlf dt gt’f', wttuld bi; l.at 124, aiul 
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ninety-five years Bala-Sakun remained the capital of Kara Khitai, 
and all the countries on this side of the Jihun—that is, to the east 
of it—carried tribute to Bala-Sakun. l^he Moghuls call Bala- 
Sakun, ‘ CJliar-baligh.’ Tho author of the Snrdh-id-Luijliai, in his 
Supplement, says that his fatliorwas one of the traditionists 
of Bala-Sakun. ITo gives, in this Supplement, the names of eminent 
men [a/dzil] of every town. In Samarkand ho reckons fewer than 
ten. But in Bala-Sakun he mentions ihe names of a great number 
of learned and notable persons, and (]notes traditions concerning 
some of them. The mind is incapable of conceiving how there 
could have been, at one time and in one city, so many men of 
(uninenco, and that now neither name nor trace is to be found of 
Bala-Sakun. Nor have 1 ever heard of a place called CJhar- 
baligh. 

Another town mentioned in books is d\ira/. It is said that the 
3 loghuls call Taraz, ‘ Yaiigi ’; and this Yangi is jdaced in Moghul- 
istan. There are many men of Yangi in Mavara-un-Nalir who are 
called ‘ Y^angiligh.’ Now in those deserts [muyu^a], which they call 
Yangi, there are remains of many cities, in the form of domes, 
minarets, and traces of schools and monasteries; but it is not 
evident which of these ruined cities was Yangi, or what wore the 
names of the others. 

Another famous town was Alnniligh,^ which is known at the 
present day. The tomb of Tughluk Timur Khan is there, together 
with [other] traces of the city’s prosperity. The dome of the 
Khan’s tomb is remarkable, being lofty and decorated ; while on 
the plaster, inscriptions are written. I lecall one-half of a lino, 
from one of the books, namely: “ This court [hdrgdh] was the 
work of a master-weaver [shar-hd/y —words which show that 
this master was an Iraki; for in Irak they call a weaver [ jdm(i’ 
hdf] • ahar-ldf.* As far as I can recollect, the date inscribed on that 
dome was seven hundred and sixty and odd.’^ 

There are many other cities in Moghulistan, in which traces 
remain of very fine buildings. In some places they still stand 
intact.'^ In [the district of] Jud ^ there are traces of an important 
town, and remains of minarets, domes, and schools. Since the 

* Almaligh—the Armalec of th(i mediioval European travellers—was the 
capital of Ctiaghatai Khan and his immediate successors. It was situated on, or 
near, the Hi river, in the neighbourhood of the modern town of Kulja. During 
the Mongol period it was a Latin bishopric, and had previously, most likely 
been a Nestorian See. (See Cathay, pp. ccxxii., 236, etc.) 

- Tlie death of Tughluk Timur was about 764 H., or 1363 a.d. 

^ The Persian texts are incomplete here. The Turki MS. reads :—“ In some 
places, when^ tlie buildings were solid they will stand, in others they have been 
restored, while in others again they have already fallen into ruins.” 

^ This word may bo read Juv or Jud, or the J in each case may bo replaced by 
Ch. The Turki MS. has:—“a village called Jut* It seems possible that the 
region, or district, of the Kiver Chu may be intended. Sec text, immediately below. 
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name of that town is not known, the MoghuLs call it ‘ Minaru.’ 
In the same place is also a dome made of stone, into which the 
following inscription has been cut, in the Naskhi writing: “ This 
is the tomb of [titles omitted] Imam Miihatnmad Fakih Bala 
8aknni [Arabic invocation], who died in the year 711 . Written by 
Khwaja Omar Ilaclavi.” Jud is a district [mair/jt] of Moghnlistan, 
of a month’s journey in length. In it there are many cities like 
this one. 

In Moghnlistan there is a place \^m(ins(i] called Yumghal,^ which 
is well known. There a dome is to bo found, half fallen into 
ruin. The inscription on it roads: ‘‘Shah Jalil, son of Kism, son 
of Abbas. . . Tlie rest has broken away, so it is not clear 
whether this was his tomb, or whether the inscription refers to some 
one else, (jod alone knows. Such remains as these are to be found 
all over Moghnlistan, but tlie names of the towns are never known, 
d’he tomb of Mauhina Sakkaki, author of “The Key” [d 7 ///d/i], 
has a lofty dome. It is situated on the banks of the Tiiver Tika, 
which Hows from the foot of the lake.- With the exception of this 
dome, tliere are no remains in that place. It was either a town of 
which nothing is left, or else it was there that Chaghatai Khan 
slew [the Mauhina], the building being afterwards raised [over the 
spot]. God knows best. The story of Mauhina Sakkaki is told in 
histories. 

Beyond this, nothing is recorded of the districts [hadud] of 
Moghnlistan in the histories and books of former writers, nor does 
any one know the [above] names nowadays. What is now known 
as IVIoghulisbin has a length and breadth of seven or eight months’ 
journey. Its eastern frontier adjoins the Kalmak country : that is 
to say, Baris Kul, Imal, and Irtish. It is bounded on the north by 
Kiikcha-Tangiz, Bum Lish, and Karatal; ^ on the west by Turkistan 
and Tashkand ; and on the south by the provinces of Farghana, 
Kashghar, Aksu, Chalish, and Tuidan. 

Of these four boundaries 1 have seen the southern. From Tash- 

* The name Jumgdl ami Jiunghdl, which occurs on modern maps in the heart 
of the region that was Moghnlistan, may perhaps repre sent the Yinnglidl of tlie 
text. It is the name of one of the head tributaries of the Nariii anil of a small 
place—encampment or village—on its banks. 

Which lake is not specilied, but I take it to mean Issigh-Kul. The sentence 
may read in the Persian texts: “ which flows from Bai Kill,” but tlu* Turk! MS. 
makes the reading plain—“ from the foot of the lake.” Thus Pai-i-Kul should be 
read in the Persian. The Tika river probably stands for the Tekes, which takes 
its rise near the eastern or foot, of Issigh-Kul, and flows eastward. 

^ These names may be read Jidri Kid (sometimes lidrkul, and in Chinese Pa~ 
li~Kun\ Imil and Irtish. Kukcha Tingiz or Taiigiz is lake Balkashy and 
Kardtdl is the name of a river which flows into it from the south-east. Bumlish 
I cannot identify. As regards lake Balkash, Mr. J. Spdrer (in Petermann for 
1868, p. 74) says, Tengis is the old Kirghiz name, and that Balkash originated 
with the Zungars [who were Kalinaks]. But farther on (p. 393) he tells us that 
“ Balkhazi Aor,” meaning “ great lake,” is Kalmak, while the Kirghiz name is 
“ Ak DtngisP or “ white lake.” The two statements are not quite consistent. 
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kaiid > ViulijVin is ten days’jouriioy; from Andijan to Kashghar, 
twenty days; from there to Aksu, iiftoen days ; from Aksu to 
Chalish, twenty days; from Clialisii to ’rnrfan, ton days; from 
Tiirfan to lairis Kul, lifteen days; ^ and Haris Kul is the eastern 
boundary of iVIoghiilisti'in. [The whole of the southern boundary] 
is about tliree months’ mareli at a medium pace, for it is ninety 
stages. J have never visited the other three boundaries, but J 
have learned [something] about them from the descriptions of 
persons who have travelled in those (Quarters. The greater part of 
this country, 'which is seven or eight montins’ journey [in circuit], 
is mountain or desert,- and is very l)eautiful and pleasant--so 
much so, that I am inca})able of describing it in words. On the 
mountains and in the plains, grow numberless flowers, whoso names 
no one knows; they are mjt to be met with outside Moghul- 
istan, nor can they possibly bo described. The summer is, in most 
parts, (juite temperate, so that if a single tunic \jdi Jcurta ] be 
worn, no other covering is required, though even if more be worn, 
the heat does not make one uncomfortable. However, in some 
parts of the country, the temperature inclines to be cold. 

There are many large rivers in Moghulistan—as large, or nearly 
so, as the Jihun; for example, the Ha, the Imil, the Irtish, and 
the Narin, not one of which is inferior to the Jihun or the Sihun. 
Most of them flow into the lake of Kukchji Tangiz, which sepa¬ 
rates Moghulisbin from Uzbegistan. Its length is eight months’ 
journey,^ and its breadth, in some parts, thirty farsdklis, by estima¬ 
tion. In winter, when it is frozen over, the Uzbeg cross Kuk- 
cha Tangiz on the ice, and thus enter Moghulistan. By using all 
possible s^^eed, they can cross in two nights and a day into 
Moghulistan, and can return in the same time. At the end of 
winter they croso with the same rapidity; but at that time of the 
year it is dangerous, and it often happens that the ice gives way. 
On one occasion a hundred and twenty families, more or less, 
perished under the ice. The water of this lake is sweet. The 
same quantity of water that flows into the lake is not discharged 
from it. What does flow out is about equivalent to one of 
the rivers which enters it. It flows down through Uzbegistan, 
under the name of Atal, and em})ties itself into the Kulzum 
[ Caspian]. 

Another point of interest in Moghulistan is Issigh Kul, [a lake] 
into which nearly as much water flows as into Kukcha I’angiz. It 

* These stages are about correct, according to modern itineraries. 

2 The word in the texts is sahra^ and has been literally translated desert ; but 
mhra is often used to designate plains, open country, or “ steppes,” and it is 
employed in this sense here. 

® There is either some mistake in this estimate of the length of the lake, or 
else it is a reckless exaggeration. The estimate of 30 farsakhs (120 miles) for 
the breadth is also far too high, even if the broadest part be taken. 
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is twenty days’ journey,^ and no water issues from it on any side. 
It is surrounded by hills. All the water that flows into it is 
sweet and agreeable, but once it enters the lake it becomes so 
bitter and salt that one cannot even use it for washing, for if any 
of it enters the eyes or mouth, severe inflammation is produced ; 
it lias also a most unpleasant taste in the mouth. It is remarkably 
pure and clean, so that if, for example, some is poured into a 
china cup, no sediment appears at the bottom. The water of the 
rivers around is delicious. Aromatic herbs, flowers and fruit¬ 
bearing trees are plentiful, while the surrounding hills and plains 
abc)und in antelopes [dhi] and birds. There are few localities in 
Moghulist.in more remarkable for their climate. 

From the year 91 (> the Kirghiz, for the reasons mentioned 
above, have rendered it impossible for any Moghul to live in 
Moghulistun. In the year 928 the Khan resolved to subdue 
Moghulistan, as shall be exjdained. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

llETUnX TO THE THREAD OF THE HISTORY. 

^ ^-2 

^Fhe flocks and herds had so greatly increased, that the plains 
and hills of Kashghar could no longer provide suflicient pasturage, 
and therefore, in order to satisfy the wants and demainls of his 
people, the Khan formed the bold project of subduing Moghulistan. 
Moreover, the Kirghiz, who were for the most part devoid of faith 
and given over to evil deeds, had thoroughly intimidated the 
Musulmans of dhirkistan, Shash and Farghana, by their constant 
invasions and forays. Although that piovincc^ w'as under the 
rule of the Uzbeg Shaiban, who were his old enemies, the Khan, 
on account of his devotion to the faith and out of ])ity for the 
Musulmans, took the matter to heart, and determined that no 
]\1 usulman should bo molested and no infidel should prosper; but 
rather that the Musulmans should thrive and tlie infidels should be 
subdued. For these two actions he expected to gain a good reputa- 

* If twenty days* journey in circuit is meant, the statement might bo not far 
from correct. For some remarks on Issigb Kul, see note pp. 78-9. 

- This chapter opens with five lines of rhetoric (which are omitted) showing 
how the Khan desired to gain fame in this world and a high place ** in the 
next.—R. 

^ Apparently Farghtlna is meant. Only the words “ an raldtjaV' are used. 
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tioii . 'Ills world and merit in the world to eoino. May God 
reward him well! [Idiroe eon plots). . . . 

]\lir/a Ali Tagliai, Kliwaja Ali Haliadur, and most of the Amirs, 
supporting the cause of Baba Sultan, desired that he should be 
sent in command of the ex])edition against Moghulistan and the 
Kirghiz. His father, Sultan Khalil JSultan, had boon leader of 
the Kirghiz, as has been explained; and he therefore had some 
right in the matter. IMy uncle alone supported llashid Sultiin, 
who was the Khan’s son, and upon him the conduct of the 
expedition finally devolved. Active preparations wore set on 
foot [verses]: . . . and in tlu‘ (.‘ourse of the year 928, Kashid Sultan 
set out loaded with favours. ]\lirza Ali Taghai was appointed Vim- 
he(j, and Muhammad Kirghiz being released from confinement, 
was made Amir of the Kirghiz: while brave warriors and distin¬ 
guished Amirs were cliosen out of all the Moghul tribes. [Couplet]. 

. . . Everything becoming the ]>rince’s rank and dignity was made 
ready; such as banners trunij)ets, mint [zarab-Ichnnn] 

and all kinds of furniture. Feasts were given to the Amirs and 
soldiers, who made merry; and favours were bestowed on all. 
[The Khan] gave his son much good advice. [Verses]. . . Indeed ho 
lavished sermons and wise counsels on the young prince, who did 
not heed them, for is it not said: Sermons and advice arc as wind 
to the profligates of this world ? Finally, however, the army was 
despatched. 

At the hour of his taking leave of Kashid Sultan, the Khan said 
to me : “ You accoutre him : fasten on his quiver and sword, and 
mount him on his horse: it may bring good fortune. In respect 
of what I have told him, let him be your pupil: you shall be his 
master. . . 

In short the Khan sent them otf in the handsomest manner, and 
himself returned to Kashgliar. [Two couplets] .... 

With their entrance into jMoghulistun, Muhammad Kirghiz 
marched on in advance. He brought in most of the Kirghiz, 
tliough a few fled to the farthest confines of Moghulistan. When 
winter set in, quarters weie taken up at Kuchkar. 

* A couplet froia Siidi and live lines of rhetoric and verses an; omitted.— 11. 
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ClTArTEll LXX. 

TllK khan’s llEPKN fANCI',. 

^ ^ ^ic- 1 

It has hoeii already explained to how great an extent the Khan 
was addicted to wine-drinking. If, for example, lie dreamt of 
sobriety, ho interi^reted it to mean that lie ought to got drunk; 
this is [the system of] interpretation by contiaries. | Tnrki 
couplet]. . . . 

No one would over have imagimMl that the Klein could give 
up this habit, but by ilie intervention of Providence lie r<q)ented 
liim of Ills intemperance . . . .- 

In short, at the end of Ihe winter following tliat spring Avhich 
s<iw Kashid Sultan set out for Moghulistan, tlie Klein happened 
to be in Yangi-1 lisar. My unch^ was in attendance on liim, while 
I was in Yarkand. 1 have fixaiuently heard the Klein relate 
that, one night wlien a drinking bout was coming to an end, the 
following verso came into his head : “‘At night lie is drunk, at 
dawn he is drunk, and all day he is crop-sick; see how he passes 
his noble life! It is time that thou should’st return 1o thy Clod 
[and abandon these unseemly practices].’ When this purpo^o had 
become fixed in my heart, 1 again became irresolute [and said to 
myself]: ‘ these ideas are merely the outcome of excessive inebriety. 
For otherwise, who could (uiduro life without this form of enjoy¬ 
ment?’ Thinking thus I fell asleep; when I awoke I writhed 
like a snake with crop-sickness, and to dispel this I called for 
a draught. When it was brought, the intentions of the night 
before again took possession of my brain, and I sent for Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza, and said to him: ‘ I am tired of this wine¬ 
drinking, and wish to reform.’ ” Now my uncle had for a long 
while been a disciple of the order of Yasavvi Shaikhs,'^ and practised 
austerity and abstinence ; thus ho had been greatly distressed 
at the Khan’s shortcomings; but when the Khan now announced 

* The live lines ^vitll which the chapter opens contain only rhetorical llighta 
concerning “ Repentance.”—U. 

“ Four more lines on the virtue of Repentance are omitted here.—R. 

^ The Yasavvi Shaikhs were the followers of one Shaikh Ahmad, otherwibo 
Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad, of Yassi, who was the foundin’ of the sect of Jahria, and 
died about 1120 a.d. He is said by Mr. R. Schuyler, who visited his tomb f.t 
Turkistan, to be one of the most celebrated saints of Central Asia, and the special 
patron of the Kirghiz. The town of Turkistan, near the right bank of the 
Jaxartes, is the modern representative of Yassi. Tliere the mosque of ‘ llazrat ’ is 
still to be seen, which was built over the tomb of Sliaikh Ahmad, by Timur, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was restored in the latter half of the 
sixteenth, by Abdullah Khan II., the famous IJzbeg chief. It i.s considered one 
of the holiest mosques in Central Asia. (Sec Schuyler, i, pp. 70-72.) 

2 B 
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to hin fo iiiiixl liis wavH, my unde burst into tears and 

iji-o-od .uongly to carry out liis intention. Having repented, 

the Khan went into the assmiil)!}'; [vorso.sJ .... th(' wine-lubbers 
and tuofligates were dejected and distressed, but all the pious and 
the learned rejoiced, while the zealots and devotees began to thank 
(Jod, and the townsfolk and peasantry stretched their hands in 
praise to heaven. Thus the Khan repented of his past deeds, 
and night and day begged the forgiveness of (lod for his 
offences. . . 


CHATTER LXXI. 

HOW THE KHAN, WISIIINO TO BECOME A DARVISH, INTENDED TO 
ABDICATE THE THRONE, AND HOW HE WAS DISSUADED. 

After the Khan had Ix'en distinguished with the lionoiir of repen¬ 
tance, and had entered the circle of those of whom it is said, “ God 
loves the penitent,” he passed into Moghnlistan, and joined 
Rashid Sultiin at Knchkar.- Jtemaining himself in Kuclikiir, he 
sent forward TIashid Sultan, with his Amirs and Muhammad 
Kirghiz, to the farthest limits of IMoghnlistan. They collected 
and brought back tlie scattered Kirghiz, thus setting [the Khan’s] 
mind at rest with regard to this affair. In the spring the 
Khan wont back to Kashghar. After this, he used to return every 
year to Moghulistan with his family, to see that tlio country was 
in order, and to confirm the authority of Rashid Sultan. In the 
second spring that he took his family there, most of the Moghul 
Uhi8, who were able to do so, went with him of their own accord 
and desire. That winter the Khan and Rashid Sultan took up 
their quarters in K^uchkar, and at the end of the winter the Khan, 
leaving his fixmily there, went back to Yarkand. 

The reason for this was that, since his repentance, he had 
devoted himself much to the study of iSufi books; and having 
pondered deeply on their sayings, was greatly influenced by 
them. . . The Khan entered fully into the tenets of the sect, 
and was profoundly impressed by' them. From their books and 
pamphlets, he learnt that the blessing [of Sufistic knowledge] was 
only to be attained by devoting himself to the service of a perfect 

' Two couplets and four lines of rhetoric are omitted here. They contain niucli 
the same matter as tlie preceding passages.—R. 

^ TIk; Kuchkar, Koshkur, or Guchgar river is one of tlio head streams of tlie 
Chu. Its vallejr lies to the south-west of Issigh-Kul, and appears to have K'on a 
favourite camping, and grazing, ground of the Moghuls. See the Map. 

^ An irrelevant anecdote concerning some saints is left untranslated. 
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[Sufi]; on this account he withdrew his mind from his earthly 
kingdom, wliih liis heart Tau'aiiKi entirely detached from the 
world. Tie spc'iit most of his time in seclusion; engaged in 
discussions on Sufism. Not ev(;ry one was allowed to intrude on 
his i)rivacy. One of his companions was my uncle, who had been 
a disciple of tlie Yasavvi Shaikh’s, and who, under the guidance 
of that sect, practised abstinence. Most of the conferences took 
place in his presence. Another was Sbah Muhammad Sultan, 
who was a cousin of the Khan and a son-in-law of his sister, and 
who has been mentioned briefly above; at times I was also 
admitted. No one else was allowed to enter, and the people used 
to wonder what kind of discussions those could be, to which only 
these four })ersons were admitted. [Couplet]. . . . 

It was finally decided that the Klnin sliould go to Yarkand, and 
that his brother, Amin Kh^v^aja Sultan, should be brought from 
Aksu and set up as king in his stead. To him should bo confided 
the whole Ulasy wliile the Khan, divesting himself of everything, 
should set out on his journey; liaply he might thus render the 
Most High God perfect service. My undo then suggested that 
before taking this step, preparations should bo made for the 
journey to Mekka, and all necessaries got ready; that he would 
accompany [the Khan]; that wherever he was he would spend 
his whole life in attendance on him, and that Shah Muhammad 
Sultan and myself should also be in waiting. 

No sooner had thcbO plans been determined on, than Khwiija 
Muhammad Yusuf, son of Khwaja Muhammad Abdullah, son of 
Khwaja N<‘isir-ud-l)in I3baid Ullah, arrived in Kashghar from 
Samarkand, and the news [of his arrival] reached Moghulistan. 
The Ivhwiija was an exceedingly pious and austere man, and the 
Ivhan longed to wait upon him, in the hope that [in his service] 
his desire might be realised. So he journeyed from ICuchkar to 
Yarkand, where ho arrived at the end of the winter and waited 
on the Khwaja. [But] when ho explained to him his resolve, the 
Khwaja remarked: “ Much has been said by Avisc men on this 
subject; sucli as; Eemain on the throne of your kingdom, and be 
like an austere darvish in your ways ! And again : set the crown 
on 3 ^our head, and science on your back! Use effort in your work, 
and wear what you will! In reality sovereignty is one of the 
closest walks [with God], but kings have abused its rights. A 
king is able, with one word, to give a higher reward than can a 
darvish (however intent upon his purpose) during the whole of 
a long life. In this respect sovereignty is a real and practical 
state . . . .^ But I will show you one line that my father, 

^ Four linop omittod, containing a quotation from Najm-ud-Din, which points 
out what a faithful disciple may attain to, and what an unfaithful one must 
forego.—R. 


2 B 2 
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KhwAja Muhammad Abdullah, wrote for me.” And he gave the 
writing to the Khan. It was written : “ The most important con¬ 
ditions, for a seeker of union with God, are : little food, few 
words, and few associates.” This brief [sermon] sufficed to 
compose the Khan, and he resolved to pui'sue the road of justice 
and good deeds. He began to occupy himself, at once, with what 
he was able, until the words of Shaikh Najm-ud-Din should be 
realised. A short time after tliis, Kliwaja Nura came, and the 
Khan’s desire was fulfilled. In the meanwhile Khwaja ^JViJ-ud- 
Din arrived from Turfaii. 


OHAPTEE LXXII. 

KHWAJA TAJ-UD-DIX. 

Khwaja Taj-ud-1)in was of the race of Maulami Arshad-ud-Din, 
who was of the race of Khwaja 8huja-ud-I)in Mahmud, brother 
of Khwaja Hafiz-ud-Din of Bokhara, the last of the Mujtahids. 
During the interregnum [ fatrat] of Chingiz Khan, this Shuja-ud- 
Din was brought [into this country], and of his race is Maulana 
Arshad-ud-Din, who brought about the conversion of the Moghuls 
to Islam. All this, God willing, will be fully described in the 
First Part. This Khwaja Taj-ud-I)in is of the race of Maulana 
Arshad-ud-Din. His fathers name was Khwaja Ubaid Ullah. 
Ho was a disciple of Mir Abdullah of Biishirabad . . . d Having 
remained for some time in the servicii of Hazrat Ishan, the latter 
gave the Khwaja leave to go to Turfan, where he was cordially 
received by Sultan Alnnad Khan . . . .^ 

^ Tlie omissions hero consist of a number of names of,unimportant saints, and 
of a brief reference to an anecdote relating to one of them.—R. 
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CITAPTER LXXIII. 

KHWAJA TAJ-UJ>DIX IS ALLOWED TO lit:TURN TO TLJRFAN. THE KHAN 
MAKES PEACE WITH THE KAZAK-UZBE(L OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
EVENTS 

When Khwaja Taj-iid-Din came from Tiirfarj, tlio Khan received 
him with due honour. Tie stayed one year in Yjirkand, and then 
returned [to Turfan]. Next winter Rashid Sultan went and 
plundered the Kalimik, slow one of their Amirs named Ikiraii 
Talish/ and acquired the honourahle name of (xhazi. He had his 
winter quarters at Kuchkar, whither the Khan went with a small 
attendance [^jnrhld] and joined him. With the middle of the 
winter arrived Tahir Khan, wlio lias been briefly mentioned above 
among the Kazjik Khans. After a long intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, it was ascertained that ho had come to wait on tlie 
Khan, and to deliver over to him Sultjui Nigar Khanim, the 
Khan’s aunt. 

This Sultan Nigar Khanim has been alnaidy spoken of above. 
She was the fourth daughter of A^unus Khan, and after the death 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, son of Abu Said Mirza, slie was given 
to Adik Sultan, son of dani Reg Khan, the Kazak. Ry Alirza 
Sultan Mahmud she had one child, Alirza Khan, who became king 
of Badakhslian, and in the year 917- died a natural death. His 
son, Sulaimaii Shah Mirza, is now ruling in Radakhshan. Ry Adik 
Sultan she liad two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 
Abdullah Sultan, son of Kuehum Khan, but died soon after. The 
younger was given, at this time, to Rashid Sultan, as shall bo 
mentioned. After the death of ^Vdik Sultan, this Sultan Nigar 
Khanim married his brother Kasim Khan. When this last died, 
the Khaiiship devolved upon Tahir Khan, who was the son of 
Adik Sultan, lie was very mucli attached to the Khiunm, and 
oven preferred her to the mother that had given him birth. She 
showed him her gratitude, but entreated him, saying: “Although 
you are my child, and I neither think of nor desire any child but 

^ Tdlieli aliould probably bo read Tdishj a coiiiinou title among Kalmdk 
loaders. 

- This date is no doubt intended for 927. It is given in the texts in Arabic 
numerals, but in such a way that it may b(‘ ('asily misread {ashr for ashrun). 
Mirza Khan (properly Vais Mirza) was only son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and 
cousin of Baber, in 913 (1,507) he became ruler of Badakhshan. He is believed 
to have died about 92G (1520), aud if the date here should read 927, as I surmis'", 
it would be perhap.s exact. Mirza Khan left one child, Sulaiman Mirza, whom 
B.iber took caie of. At the s.imo time, Bab(‘r appointed to Badakhshan his son 
Hnmaynn, who retained charge of the province till 932 (1526). (See Erskine, 
Hht. h, pp. 249, 286, 511, etc.) 
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yon. ’'' vertheless I am grown old, and have no longer the strength 
to he ' is migratory life in the deserts of TJzbegistan. I wish 
you now lu take me to ray nephew, Sultan Said Klnln, that I may 
pass my last days in a city and enjoy some (juiet and repose. 
Moreover, in consequence of [the hostility of] the IMangit your 
affairs in TTzhegistaii are not thriving. On account of the opposi¬ 
tion [of the Moghuls]^ your army has decreased from 1,000,000 
men to 400,000, and you have no longer stiength to oppose them. 
1 will be a mediator for you, and will bring about a reconciliation 
between you and the JMoghul Kh/ikans. In this way the ]\Iangit - 
may be kept in check.” 

Tahir Khan fell in with this plan and came to the borders of 
Moghuli.stan, where lu'goliations lor ptMcr were entered upon. He 
came in jHU'son to Ivuchkar and waited on the Khan. 4'be latter, 
from love of his aunt, rose [to re<*(‘ive liim], saying: “Although 
my rising [to receivej you is contrary to the Turn, yet my great 
gratitude to you for having brouglit my aunt, makes it possible for 
me to rise.” Thus saying the Khan rose, but [Tahir Khan], 
observing all the formalities, bowed his head to the ground, and 
then advanced towards the Khan, who having embraced him, 
showed him great honour and showered royal favours upon him. 
After this, his sister, the Klnininfs daughter, was given in mavj iage 
to llashid Sultan, in whose haram she is at the present time. Slie 
has children, each of wliom will be mentioned in tlie })roper place. 

At the time of [Tahir Khan’sJ departure, IVluhammad Kirghiz 
was captured a second time, and brought bound to Kashghar. 
The reason for this was that he liad shown signs of insubordina¬ 
tion, and a desire to escape to the Uzbeg. He was therefore 
detained in custody, but after the Khan’s death li(‘ was released. 
The Khan now returned to Kashghar, and I was left in Mogliul- 
istan to keep the people qtiiet. ihit in spite of my efforts, 1 was 
unable to pacify the Kirghiz, who tied and again betook them¬ 
selves to the remotest parts of Moghulistan, where they joined 
Tahir Sultan. Some of them, however, remained. In this year a 
son was born to the Khan. 

^ Th(^ texts do not mention whoso oppoHition is roferred to, Init 1 j)ro.siinu‘ iho 
Moghuls are indicated (if tlio translation is correct), and tliat tlu‘ spiMikc'r 
is alluding lo the defeats whicli Sultan Said laul reemitly inllicicd on the 
Kirghiz Kazak, 'fhe next sentence Ixiars out this im siimption. But sec next 
not.'. 

“ 'bhc unecirtainty regarding this name was alliniod to nt [>. 1114. It occurred 
on that occasion once, in the format' M an fn hit or MaiCakit; hero it is twice made 
use of, hut is spelled dittereutly, and in sueh a way that it may he n.ad Manhafity 
Mihnfty etc, etc. Dr. Ilieu, liowever, who has done me \\w kindness to examine 
the passages in the originul text, is of opinion that in lx)th cases the ineompro- 
liensiblti words may stand for the tribal name of Mamjit or Mamjuty corruptly 
reproduced by tlie copyist. It is significant that the word, in both forms, should 
only occur in reference to tlie one subject—viz., the* relations of the Kazfik with 
the rest of tlie Uzbeg tribe. It is found nowhere else in the book. 
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CJHAPTER LXXIV. 

HJliTH 01' SULTAN JHKAIIIM, SOX OF SULTAN SAID KHAN. 

Jn the month of kShaw/il of tlie year ll.'h) . . . [a son was horn 
to the Khan], and he was given the name of Sultan Ilirahini. 
Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf received liini as a son, and Baba Sarik 
JVIirza, whose name was mentioned in the review [of the army] 
of Kaslighar, was appointed his Afalnuf. Magnificent banquets 
were lield in honour of his birth—more splendid, in fact, than any 
that had been held on previous occasions. The Khan loved him 
above all his other children . . . .- Ilis life will be recounted in 
its proper })lacc.‘^ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE khan’s second INVASION OF ANDIJAN. 

On return of the spring . . . the Khan saw fit to go again into 
Mogliulistan to confirm Rashid Sultan’s authority. He set forth 
from Yarkand, and on reaching Kashghar mot Ilazrat Khwaja 
Nura, who was coming from the direction of Andijan. Having 
had the felicity of kissing the Khwaja’s feet, the Khan proceeded 
on his journey to Mogliulistan, while the Khwaja went on to 
Yarkand. Towards the end of summer the Khan reached Issigh 
Kul, where he learnt that the Kalunik had apiiroaclied the frontiers 
of Moghulistan. The Khan, putting his trust in God, hastened on 
with all speed to Kabikalar, which is ten marches from Issigh Kul. 
Here a messenger from my uncle in Kashghar brought the news 
that Suyunjuk Khan was dead, that the TJzbeg Sultans were 
without a leader, and that a better opportunity than the present 


^ Thu'o lines of verso, etc., omitted. 

- Hero follows tt chronogram in four linos of verso, containing the word Zill — 
equal to 930—[1524]. 

The author has not followed out his intention in this matter. He mentions 
Ibrahim only once hereafter, as having been taken to Kabul by his mother 
Zainab Sultan Khanim, on being banished from her homo in Kashghar, by Abdur 
Bashid (see p. 467). At tliat time, this third ton of Said Khan would have been 
about tlurteen years of age, and even when the author wrote his history, he 
must have been too young to have accomplished anything worthy of record. 

* Four lines of verse in praise of spring are left out. 
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one for 'wcnoe, was never likely to occur; for how long had such 
a da^ iwaited? 

The n.> lor my uncle’s remaining in Kaslighar was that in 
the last-mentioned spring [summer], on account of the extreme 
heat of tlie weather, he had caused fresh green grass to be spread 
on the ground and iced water to be sprinkled over it; he had then 
lain down naked on it and had gone to sleep. On awaking he found 
tliat he had become paralytic [htJcica], and noticed an impediment 
in his speech. Jn the meanwhile, the Khan arrived at Kaslighar 
on his way to ]\Iogluilistan, and Khwaja Nura^ from Andijan. 
[Two couplets . . . .] There is a provmd) which runs : “ When a 
sick man is destined to lecover, tlie (hxdur comes uncalled'’—a 
saying whiidi illustrates thr good luck of my uncle. Khwaja 
Kura applied himself to his treatnnait, and that is why In^ had 
stayed lichind in Kaslighar. On learning the death of Suyunjuk 
Khan, he had sent olf a messenger to tin; Khan, and when this 
messenger anived in Kabilkakla,- i tlu^ Klnln] (piickly returneil. 
His family being in Issigh Kul, thither he went; then, taking 
them with him, ho proceeded to Kunghar Ulang, and thence 
towards Andijan. [Verses . . . .] 

The fort of I'zkaud, which was a very strong one, was taken. 
[From Uzdvandj he marchiMl on to iMadii, where tlie fort is the 
strongest in all the jirovinee of Farghana. Jt, too, fell an easy 
pre}^ to Ids army. Thence they advanced on Fsli. All the 
nobles, learned men, artisans, and iieasantry in this neighbour¬ 
hood were agreed that since Suyunjuk Khan was dead, it would 
be some time before the Fzix-g could come to any agreement. 
“Until they have decided upon some dciinito ]dan [of action],” 
said they, “lot us go and stnuigthcn ami provision the fort of 
Andijan; then let us take up a position in tlio mountains As 
the Khiiii [cannot penetiate into tin* Uzbeg mountains] lie will 
not be able to touch us, nor will lie succeed in laying sii'gi; to the 
fort.” [So saying, they set out for Andij.in.] Ihit wlien the 
1 zbeg-Shaibaii heard of the Khan’s advance towards Andijan, 
without further conferiing or planning, all poured into [Andijan], 
like locusts or ants, from cveiy quarter. There was no time for 
making the necessary pre[)arations for a si(;ge, and the Khan was 
obliged to send many [of his people] bac^k. In that expedition the 
Khan’s army was com])osed of 20,000 men all told, while the 
Uzbeg had nioie than 100,00i). [(kmplct ] .... 

^ Nura Hlaiids for Xiir-ud-Din.—K. 

^ Tliiri \H e\i(ln!itlv the same iiana.* that ficcurs at the of the clia])tcr 

inidir Uk; foim Knhthdldr. The Turki MS. Iihh Kiipilkalar. 1 can trace neitlicr 
tliis riaira^ nor that of Kuiujlinr whicli follows a few lines IjcIow. Tiny 

vero )>oih, most likely, rncro oamjiin^ grounds, and conscqiiontly it may well 
happen thiit no tra<‘e (»l them remains. Kfipilkalur must have heim ten days 
to the eastward of Issigh-Kul, seeing that it was against the Kalnitiks that tho 
Khan was marching. 
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Tho men who had been turned away, were sent to Kashghar. 
The Khan himself went back to Moghulistan and joined his 
family, which was in Utluk—a well-known place [mauza~\ in 
Moghulistan. d’hen, leaving Kashid Sultjin in JMoghulistan, he 
returned to Kashghar, whore lie again waited on Khwaja Nura. 
These events took jilaco in tho year 031 [1524—5J. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

l.AST VISIT 01' Till: KHAN TO MOUUIILIS T VN. THE MOOHIJI^S ARE lUKmOHT 
TO KASIIOIIAR EllOM MOOIIUIASTAN ; ANI> SOME OTHER CON'l EMrOKAUY 
EVENTS. 

As Rusliid Sultan remained in Moghulistan, he made Kuchkar his 
winter (quarters. Now Tj'ihir Khan was in U/.begistan, but some 
events occurred there which obliged him to retire to Moghulistan. 
He therefore came [and settled down] near Kuchkar, where lie was 
joined by half the Kirghiz, to whom he gave protection in his own 
territories. On this account Rashid Sultan became alarmed, and 
in the depth of winter fled from Kuchkar to At-Pashi. On learning 
this, tho Khan, towards tlie end of that same winter, repaired to 
At-Jhlshi, and joined his son at [thej Katilish ^ of At-Rashi. 
[Rashid’s ] followers were [thus] reassured. 

In tho [following] spring, the Uzbeg penetrated to the eastern 
<piarter of Moghulistan, which is called Khass and Kunkas.- 

All the Kirghiz avIio had remained with Rashid Sultan, were 
anxious to unite with those Kirghiz who had joined tho Uzbeg. 
The Khan ordered me to accompany Rashid Sultan, and [wo] 
having driven the Kirgliiz out of Humghal and Kuchkar, brought 
them to At-Rashi. Tho Khan himself went to Kashghar, in order 
to gather all the people together, and to see if any agreement could 
bo brought about between them and the Uzbeg. He left mo in 
Moghulistan to ensure law and order among the inhabitants. I 
accompanied Ihishid Sultan, until the Khan returned from Kash¬ 
ghar with his family and rejoined our people; then he sent me off 
to tho Kashghar [province] to bring Sultan Nigar Khanim into 
Moghulistan, that she might mediate with Tahir Khan for tho 

' Kdtilin^h means the oonOucncc of two streams : in this case probably of some 
stream with At-Bushi, or of the At-Bashi witli the Niirin. The At-Bashi 
valley, situated about half way Initween Kashghar and Issigh-Kul, seems to have 
been one of the chief, and most central, camping grounds of the Moghul Khans. 
Most likely there was no town or village tlu;re. 

^ The rivers Kdsh and Kunges, as usually written by tho Russians 
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settlement . . ■ j -.aco [vvitli ourselves]. So I went to Yiukand, 
and conveyed tlio KLtiuim back to Moghulistnn. 'i'ho Khiin was 
at ’ 

Before i ai rived, he learnt that the Kirghiz had separated from 
the Uzbeg. On hearing this, ho thought it advisable to go and 
subdue the Kirghiz, and started from Aksai [for tliat purpose). 
When they had gone one stage, Bashid Sultan fell ill. Ilandagi 
ITazrat Khwaja - liappened lo bo there, on an c‘Xcinsion. When li(3 
arrived, ho was able in throe days, by means of his (dirist-likti 
hefiling power, to change sickness into lu^alth. 

Having deliveied tlie Klianim into the hands of the people, I 
hastened on to join the army, and came up with them the same 
day that tlu^y left that stage." 1 ha<l the felicity of kissing the 
stirrup of Khwaja Xura, who then turned i>ack. The Khan [at 
the same time ] pushed forward, and in tvveu^e days accomplished 
forty days’ journey. The details of the matter are as follows. 

When we reached Ak Kumas, the Kln'in sent me with 5000 men 
to accompany Kashid Sultan against the Kirghiz, who were then 
in Arish Lar.'^ On arriving at this place, we found their camp 
and their tents left standing. It was clear that they had tied 
and got away. Some of their arms and baggage [j^arial] were 
lying tumbled about. We concluded that they got news of [our 
approach]. As we proceeded, we came across some dead bodies, 
and several horses, wounded or killed by arrows, besides many 
broken arrows. After careful search, we discovered a man who 
was half-dead, from whom we learnt that Babajak Sultan had 
come from Kusan, and attacked the Kirghiz; that three days 
previous to our arrival a fierce battle had been fought, resulting in 
the defeat of Babajak Sultan. The Kirghiz, having despatched 
their families towards the Uzbeg, had then gone in pursuit of 
Babajak Sultan. 

Advancing yet further, we lighted upon some 100,000 sheep of 

^ No doubt a camping ground on tlio Aksai river, between Kuslighur and 
At-Bashi. 

' Otlierwiee Kbwaja Nura, or Nur-ud'Din. 

^ Meaning, apparently, one stage from the Ahsai river. 

* Ak Kumas may perhaps 1x3 identified witli Ak Aam, Ix^twec n the lower Talas 
and the Chu; and Arish Lar witli Lake Aris^ which lies to tlie west of the Sari 
river and nearly north from Ak Masjul on the Sir Daria. These places ani a 
long distance from Moghulistan, and one can scarcely imagine tlie Moghuls 
following tlie Kirghiz so far. Still, it is evident from the text, that the chase was 
a long one, and it was in a noith-westerly direction, for it is stated l)elow that 
the Kirghiz took refuge witli the Uzbegs, who occupied the .steppes to tin* north¬ 
west. There is anotlier, and smaller, Ak-Kum, on the south bank of the Hi river, 
a short distance above the iiKxlern fort of Ilijsk, but this would not lie in tin*, 
right direction, and would not lx; distant enough lo suit tin; narrative; nor is 
there any Arish in the vicinity that I am awan* of. 'I’he only other possible 
Arish (or Arts) suggested by modern maps, would be on the rivi r of that name 
which falls into the Sir, near Cdiimkc'iit, but this would be a settled country to 
which the Kirghiz would be unlikely to fly for refuge, or the Moghuls to enter, 
in pursuit. The \\ord Lar I can find no trace of. 
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the Kirghiz, which we drove along with us. As tlie Kirghiz had 
united with the Uzbeg, we were unable to offer them further oppo¬ 
sition, so we turned back and rejoined the Khan, for the original 
object of this expedition was to punish the Kirghiz, and not to 
attack the Uzbeg. This campaign got the name of Ktii Jarilci^ 
or the “ sheep-army.” 

Now at that time Tahir Khan had a I'orce of 20,000 men, but 
his fortune was (m the decline; for his army had formerly counted 
a million. lie began to increase his violence and severity, and on 
this account he was abhorred of the surrounding Sultans and men 
of note. He had a brother named Abul Kasim Sultan. The people 
were able to judge of him by the violent treatment he meted out 
to this lu’other, whom he suddenly put to death ; they therefore 
all at once hed from him, so that none remained but he and his 
son. Tln se two huiiied forward and joined the Kirghiz. This 
news reacihed tlu.* Khan w'iicn he had arrived in Kashghar. 

The reason for liis going there, was that thoiMoglmls had repre¬ 
sented to him that the Kirghiz had united with the Uzbeg, and 
tliese latter intended to settle down in Moghulistan, while ho knew 
that he had not strength sufficient to cope with the numbers of the 
Uzbeg. It would therefore be dangerous for them [the MoghulsJ 
to ren’ain in Moghulistau that winter. For these reasons, the Khan 
brought Kashid Sultan, and all the Moghuls of Moghulistan, to 
Kiishghar.^ Here they learned the news of the rout of the Uzbeg. 
At the end of the spring, it being difficult to return to Moghulistan, 
they remained in Kashghar. It was about the beginning of s])ring 
that Tahir Khan joined the Kirghiz. He carried off all the Kirghiz 
who bad been left in iVt-Bashi, together with the droves of horses 
which the Moghuls had left in Moghulistau. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

KKASONS FOR BABA SULTAN’s FLIGHT, AND TUK C0N(;LUSI0N OF IIIS 

STORY. 

Baba Sultan has been already mentioned above, as the son of the 
Khan’s brother, Sultan Khalil Sultan. lie was a mere child when 
his father was drowned in the river, at Akhsi, by Jani Beg Sultan, 

’ Moauinp^, no doubt, to the Kashghar province, or to the hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kashghar. Nothing marks the decay of tlie Moghuls, as a nation, more 
strongly than this episode. They had now to abandon their own country to their 
enemies, and though they afterwards returned, at intervals, this was the beginning 
of their end. 
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in After the Khiiii took Andijan, Baba Snlt/in 

remaint*-. uo Kluin’s service, and was treated wilh such con¬ 
sideration that he became an object of envy to [tlie Khan’s 
own] children. Ivhwaja AH J^ahadur, who has been frequently 
mentioned, was appointed his governor This man, as 

has been explained, had a 2 )lan [for seizing] Moghiilistan, and 
taking Baba Sultan with him. But my uncle opposed this, and 
arranged that Itasliid Sultan should go instead. On this account. 
Baba Sultan was offended. Despite the attentions the Khan 
showed him, his resentment increased daily, and in jiroportion as 
Kashid Sultan rose [in power], his jealousy became the more l)itter. 
Moreover, sonic devils of companions (who are to be found every¬ 
where, and who sow the seeals of hypocrisy in the soil of men’s 
hearts) did their best to incite liiru to sedition and revolt ; so tli.at 
at length he came to the conclusion that there was nothing loft 
but flight. 

One of these men was named ]\Ia/id, a person of evil wa} s, whom 
the Khan had at first hivourod, but finding that he did not perform 
his duties in the posts to whieh he was appointed, the Khan de¬ 
prived him of his rank. This person found it inconvenient to 
remain in Kashgliar, so he a])proached Baba Sultan, and filled his 
ears with many idle tales, whieh Baba Sultan, from the vanity of 
youth, or rather from sheer ignorance, took for truth. Among 
other deceitful slatements, lie said t«> liim: ‘’It is a ruler of 
capability sucli as you, that Kaslighar stands in need of, and eveiy- 
body is seeking for a really good king. Wherever aou go, the 
people accept you as Baba Sluilii. Look, for example, at Sultan 
Avais in Khatlaii-TIisiir. Failing to find a good king, he set him¬ 
self up on his own account, ami now bows his head to no one. If 
you present yourself before him, he will make you king, while ho 
himself Avill advance and take the whole of Badakhshan, and 
accomplisli much that I cannot [now] explain. The truth of the 
matter is, that the sovereignty of Khonisan and Mavara im-Nahr 
is far more important than that of Kashgliar and ^loghulistan 
[and you may attain it].’’ Such idle tales as these did he string 
together, and by persistence, made them appear reasonable. Thus 
was Baba Sultan duped by this man and one or two others of the 
same sort. 

In the summer of the aforc-mentioned year, they fled from 
Yarkand. The Khan did not send in pursuit of them, but said : 
“ If they find some one better than 1 am, well and good ; if not, 
they will return.” Baba Sultan fled to Sultan Avais, and thence 
to Badakhshan. Here he saw that he had been deceived, and that 
these cowardly men had misled him for their own private ends. 
liepeiBant, he returned to Kashghar. But the Khan was un¬ 
willing [that he should remain], as shall be shortly explained, 
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So being obliged to quit the country, lie withdrew to Hindustan, 
where he conducted himself badly. Babar Padishah gave him 
Kuhtak, an ioipurtant town in ITisar-Piruza, where ho followed 
his uncomniciidablo courses, but sliortly afterwards was seized 
with dysentery, and died in the coui'se of liie year 937, at the age 
of twenty-four. In his youtli he Iiad ])een so spoiled ])y tlie Khan, 
that his inastcis could do nothing with him, and liis studies came 
to naught. |^Two couplets]. . . . Vet he was not devoid of natural 
talents, for lie was a skilled archer and conversed well. At an 
early jieriod lie was fond of me, and we were such w arm friends 
that we always used the same tent 011 journeys, and the same 
dwelling at court. Ilis aunt was with me and my sister with 
him, on which account we were always able to associate without 
ceremony. Then occurred the alfair of my unch^.; a bitterness 
arose between them, and ho plotted against the Kluin. All my 
warnings and reproofs were in vain, and after this our friendsliip 
began to cool. Wlicn he (;anio back [from liis flight into J^adakli- 
shan] the Kliaii sent me to order him away again. [On our 
meeting. Baba Sultan] began to make profuse excuses and a2)ologies 
and to jH’ofess regret that ho had tuimed a deaf ear to my counsels. 
[Verses]. . . . Seeing him thus sad and repentant, I hoped he 
might persist in reforjiiing his conduct, but on reaching India, a 
change for the worse came over him, and on account of his former 
evil associations, he never again mended his ways, [Verse]. . . • 
liis body was carried from Ruhtak to Badakhshan, and was buried 
in the tomb of Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi—his grand¬ 
father on his grandmother’s side. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

SHAH MUHAMMAD SULTAN, AND CONCLUSION OF HIS STORY. 

SiiAH Muhammad Sultan was the son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mahmud Khan, son of Yunus Khan. Ho was only 
a child when Sultan Mahmud Khan, with his [other] children, was 
put to death by Shahi Beg Khan, as has been explained. One of 
Shahi Beg Khan’s Amirs, taking pity on this child, instead of 
putting him to death, kept him safe in hiding. After Shahi Beg 
Khan had been killed, and Babar Padishah conquered Mavara-un- 
Nahr, this Uzbeg Amir sent the child to the Emperor, in whose 
service he remained [for some time]. When the Emperor, on 
account of the successes of the Uzbeg, was obliged to return to 
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Kabul, Shall ^ruhaminad Sultan stayed in Badakhshan with Mirza 
Khan. On hearing of tlio conquest of Kashghar, he wi'nt to join 
the Khan, who loved, and treated, him as his own son. Tie was 
brought up in the special apartments of [the Tvhan’s] children, and 
when ho was grown up, the Khan gave him his full sister, Khadija 
Sultan Tvhanim, as a proof of his love and a token of his perfect 
regard for him. [Couplet ]. . . . 

Wo spent most of our time in each other’s society. During nine 
years Shah Muhammad Sultan, Baba Sultan and I had remained 
continually in the Khan’s service. Like the three dots under the 
letter Sin in Said,^ we were never separated, nor did wo leave his 
service for a moment on any pretext. Our worldly goods we 
shared in common, and were })artici}>ators in each other’s praise 
and blame. . . 

For nine years this unanimity of feeling and action continued. 
But at length the crooked wheel of fortune worked a change. . . 

In the spring following the winter in which Baba Sultan fled, a 
strange circumstance happened to Shah Muhammad Sultan. The 
details are as follows. There was, at this time, a certain Baba 
Sayyid, sou of the sister of Mirza Muhammad Begjik, for whom 
Shah Muliammad Sultan conceived a great friendship. But Baba 
Sayyid was a young man who, from the first, passed the limits 
of decency and moderation. [Verses conceming impiety and im¬ 
morality]. . . . The remonstrances, reproofs and advice of the Khan 
and myself were in vain ; his immoral conduct could not bo 
checked, and he went so far as to prompt the young Sultan to 
aspire to sovereignty. The matter was rumoured everywhere and 
discussed by every one, till at last the Khan saw no remedy, but to 
banish the young Sultan from the country. [Couplet]. . . . Tie 
therefore sent Shah Muhammad Sultan, together with Baba 
Sayyid and some attendants, to Karatigin. Two of the Amirs, 
Muhammadi BaiTas and Amir Janaka, attended them as an escort. 
But on the road Amir Janaka showed some hostility and wished 
to convey the Sultan to some place [other than their destination], 
on which account Muhammadi Barlas seized him. Thereupon 
Bjiba Sayyid incited Shah Muhammad Sultan to attempt the 
release of Amir Jiinaka, saying: “It is his fidelity to you that 
has exposed him to this misfortune. You must save him from 
the bands of Muhammadi Barlas, by main force. What can 
Muhammadi do to you ? ” Shah Muhammad Sultan, deceived by 
these words, turned back and at midnight approached the party, 

* This refers to the custom, in very careful writing, of placing three dots under 
the letter Sin to distinguisii it, with certainty, from the Shiii with three dots 
above.—B. 

^ This passage is slightly abridged and a quatrain omitteil.—R. 

* Six lines and some verses, on fortune reversing the order of things, are left 
out here.—R. 
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who being apprehensive [of some such danger] were standing 
fully armed. [As he a 2 )proached] he called out: “ Keleaso Amir 
Janaka! ” to which they replied: “Whosoever you may be, retire! 
otherwise we will smother you in arrows.” The Sultan heard 
this threat, but paid no attention to it. (lias it not been said : at 
night the king is unjust?) l^he party then let fly their arrows 
and, by chance, the Sultan was struck [in the breast] ; he retired a 
short distance and then expired. Muhammadi captured Amir 
Janaka. 

Having acted thus violently without orders, the party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation and knew not what to do 
next. A strange discussion took place among the JJlm. Some 
who had advised the Sultan, fled. Others, the Khan reassured 
with promises and agreements. 

In the meanwhile Kaba Sultan, who had fled the previous winter 
to Khatlan and Kunduz, having discovered that what Mazid and 
the rest of tliem had told him was false and groundless, returned 
ashamed and penitent, d'he Khan sent mo to moot him, and I 
turned him back ; but I supplied him with all necessaries for the 
journey, before bidding him farewell, as has been related. The 
wife of Shah Muliammad Sultan (the Khan’s sister) and Sultan 
Nigar Khanim and Daulat Sultan Khanirn (the Khan’s aunt) and 
also the aunt of Shah ]\Iuhamniad Sultan’s father, and the Khan’s 
wife, Zainab Sultan Khanim (Shfili IVluhammad Sultan’s aunt) all 
came and demanded of the Khan why he had ordered the death of 
Shah Muliammad Sultan. Whereupon the Khan swore a solemn 
oath, saying: “ I did not give the order.” They then said: 

“ Delivcir IMuhammadi over to us! that we may avenge on him 
the death [of the SultanJ.” To this the Khan agreed. 

Muhammadi appealed to mo and my uncle to rescue him. He 
was in the service of Hash id Sultan. He begged me to use my 
endeavours for his security, so 1 took his part, and privately, but 
with great emphasis, represented to the Khan as follows : “ The 
Sultans who were brothers are all gone : this Sultan, who is your 
son, and still remains, will also be ofl’eiided, and 1 too should be 
much afflicted [if you put Muhammadi to death], for he is a blood 
relation of mine.” The Khan then placed the whole matter in my 
hands [saying : “ You can act as you choose ; if you wish to retaliate, 
do so : if you wish to let him go, the choice lies with you.”] But 
the above-mentioned Khanims, who were all either my maternal 
aunts or their daughters, began with one accord to blame and 
reproach mo, saying: “ What in the world will your blood 
connection with the Barlas lead you to, if it make you neglect 
such an important duty as this ? Shah Muhammad Sultan was a 
(doser connection by many degrees than he. If [Muhammadi] is 
j’^our father’s uncle, this man [Shah Muhammad Sultan] was your 
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own uncle, and besides tin's, your friend and companion. Your 
cousin ^ Kliadija is his wife, and his wife’s sister (the daughter of 
his 2 )aternal uncle) is of your household.- How can you, in con¬ 
sideration of all this, attach yoursidf to the side of ]\luhainmadi ? ” 
[Such were the taunts and lepi caches they poured down on mo] ; 
nevertheless, Fate willed that J should })ay no attention to the true 
words of my relations: 1 returned falsehood for truth and would 
not hear of retaliation. I put ]\Iuhainmadi under the care of 
my uncle, who carried him oil’ into the mountainous tracts of 
Kiishghar. 

This incident led to a certain degree of ill-feeling between 
myself and my relations, [which was, however, dispelled a short 
time after]. But I was caused much trouble and exposed to great 
annoyance, ere I was able to deliver iVIuhammadi Barhis out of the 
hands of the Khanims; and [in doing so] I raised an executioner 
for my uncle and his children. 1 brought calamity upon myself— 
God forgive me! and again I say (lod forgive me! Since I did 
this unjust action, God sent this same JMuhammadi [to overpower 
us]. Verily injustice can only bring ruin in its train. This 
same Muhanimadi, whom I and my uncle had saved fiom so great 
a danger, neglected nothing in his endeavours to murder my uncle 
and his children, and to bring about the extinction of myself and 
my house—a house upon which hmr hundred years had worked no 
change. The Prophet said : Whoso lielpeth a tyrant, God will 
give the tyrant power over him.” . . . 


CIIAPTEK LXXTX. 

RASHID SULTAN AND TIIK AUTHOR LEAD A IfOLY WAR INTO BALUR. 

After tlie affair of >Shuli Muhammad Sultan, misunderstandings 
arose among my relations. In the winter of the same year, the 
Khan commanded Kashid Sultan and myself to make a holy war 
on Balur. Though wo had been at variance with our relations, wo 
made it up, and set out in all haste for Balur. 

Balur is an infidel country \ and most of its inhabitants 

are mountaineers. Not one of them has a religion or a creed. Nor 
is there anything which they [consider it right to] abstain from or to 
avoid [as impure]; but they do whatever they list, and follow their 

* Lit.: (lauglitor of matcrnul uncle.—R. 

2 By “of your houBcholdis meunt (ns the Turki version cxj)lains) “your 
wife.”—R. 

* Some verses from the Koran and a i)raycr of about seven lines, arc hft out 
bore.—U. 
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desires without check or compunction. Baluristan is hounded on the 
east hy the provinces of Jvash^har and Yarkand ; on tlie north by 
Badaklishan ; on the west by Kabul and Lumghan ; and on tlie 
south by the dependencies of Kashmir.^ It is four months’ journey 
in circumference. Its whole extent consists of mountains, valle\s, 
and defiles, insomuch that one nnVht almost say that in the whole 
of Baluristan, not one faraahh of level ground is to bo met with. 
The population is numerous. No village is at peace with another, 
])ut there is constant hostility, and figlits are continually occurring 
among them. 

‘ The antlior j^ivcs ho {^ockI a (ic'finition of the region that was formerly called 
by W('st(n*n Asiatics Jlolor^ Ihdvr^ Balurhtan, Malur, etc , and by the Cldia so 
that further (‘liicidation is s<tareely require<l. Tn one foini nr anotl\er tlui 
name is found in writings dating from the seventh e(‘ntnry down to tin* ( igliteenth. 
Kv(“n at th(5 ])r('s<‘nt day it may not be entirely extinct, for smiK* twenty years 
ago, INTr. K B. Sliaw found that the Kirghiz of the Pamirs called rhitnil by tho 
name of l\/l<tr. To all other inhabitants of the surrounding regions, liowever, 
the won! appc'ars now to be unknown. 

I would only remark that when our author gives the provinces of Kashghar 
and Yaikand as the eastern boundary of Balur, he appears to be somewliat at 
fault in his oiientation. The province of Kashghar, at any rate, can hardly 
liave formed j)art of the eastern boundary, if Kabul and Lughman(the Iminghan 
of the t('xt) formed the western, and Badaklifthan the northern limits, as he con¬ 
ceives them to do Ue appears to have been facing about north-west, when he 
imagined himself to be* looking to tho north, and thus to have displaced his 
bearings by alxnit 45 degree.-', all round the horizon. If Kashghar was the 
eastern neighbour of 2t«tar,BadakhHlian must have been the w’estern and not tho 
northern, and so on. Again, Sarigh-Kul and the Pamirs must have formed part 
of Balur, but this, from Mirza Haidar’s own statements, docs not appear to have 
been the ease, llis d('Hci'iption of the country, products, and people applies 
obviously to the region south of tho Indus water-parting rang(i (the Eastern 
Hindu Kush), and not to the open l*amirs ; while his return from Balur to Sarigh 
Chupaii, also implies advent from the region south of the mountains. 

Yarkand may, in a sense, have formed part of the eastern boundary, for it is 
possible to reckon all the uninhabited mountain masses lying between the 
southern plains of Yarkand, ou the one hand, and Baltistan, or Little Tibet, on 
tlie other, as included in the Yarkand proviuce. IVxssibly even the comparatively 
low-lying district of Tash-Kurghan, though north of the watershed, may also 
have been included in Balur. Thus it would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the provinces of Yarkand and Baltistiin formed the eastern boundary of the 
rc'gion in question. 

Tlie Balur country would then include Hunza, Nagar, possibly Tash-Kurghun, 
Gilgit, Panyal, Yasin, Chitral, and probably the tract now known as Kafiristan : 
while, also, some of the small states south of Gilgit, Yasin, etc., may have been 
regarded as part of Balur. 

The location of Balur, or Bolor, was long a subject of uncertainty for geo¬ 
graphers and commentators, but as the matter has now been cleared up, the old 
questions need not be discussed afresh. The most complete dissertation on the 
entire subject that I know of, is that contained in Sir H. Yule’s notes in the 
J. I{. G. S. for 1872 (pp. 473 »eq.) and in his Marco Folo, i., pp, 187, 188, where 
the conclusions arrived at, are very nearly borne out by Mirza Haidar’s description. 
The only dilferenccs are (1) that,* according to our author, Baltistdn cannot have 
been included in Balur, as ho always speaks of that country, later in his work, 
as a separate province with the name of Baltic and says that it bordered on 
Balur; and (2) that Balur was confined almost entirely, as far as I am able to 
judge from his description in this passage and elsewhere, (see for example hi.s 
statements pp. 405 and 417) to the southern slopes of the Eastern Hindu Kush, 
or Indus water-parting range ; while Sir H. Yule’s map makes it embrace Sdrigh- 
Kul and the greater part or the eastern Pamirs. 

2 C 
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Most <' 'V battles aro coiulnctcd in the following maiinor. 
Their v I'mployed in the inanageinent of the house and 

the labour I 'Ids; the men in war. While their wives aro 

in their liousf's ^neparing the food [the men will be engaged in 
fio'htint' !. Then tlie wives will come out to them and make them 
desist, saying it is time for a meal, and they must leave off fighting. 
So they separate and go baek to their homes to oat their food, 
after which they return to the fight until afternoon prayer-time, 
when the women will again come on the scene and make peace', 
which endures till sunrise, every one having returned to his own 
house. Sometimes it hajipens that im jiaeifieation is brought about, 
in which case they fortify and watch their houses all through the 
night with the utmost vigilance. In this way do they spend the 
wlndo of their lives. 

As jilaius and pasture grounds aro scarce, the people can keep 
but few cattle. They own a small numbtir of sheep and goats from 
whoso wool they make clothes, and cows which furnish them wiih 
milk and butter; beyond these they have nothing [in the way of 
flocks]. The tribe of each separate valley speaks a different 
language [to that of its neighbours], and no one tribe knows the 
language of another. On account of being continually at war, few 
of them have seen any other village than their own. In llalur 
there are beautiful gardens and an abundance of fruits, especially 
of pomegranates, which are excellent and most plentiful. There 
is one kind of pomegranate which is peculiar to Baluristan. Its 
seeds are white and very transparent; it is also sweet, pure, and 
full-flavoured. Honey is also abundant. 

To resume: we passed that winter in Baluristan and fought 
many bloody [mb] battles, in which victory was on our side. In 
the spring we returned in safety, laden with spoil, and came to 
Si'irigh Chupan, where a fifth of the booty was sot apart; and a 
fifth amounted to more than a thousand [loads]. 

In the early part of the spring of iHH wo rejoined the Khan, In 
the summer following, Sultan Nigiir Khaniin, whom I have hail 
occasion to mention so frequently in this book, died of a hicmorrliage. 
I discovered the date in [the word] “ khddash.” 
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f'TTArTEli LXXX. 

SECOND EXPEDITION OE TIfE KHAN INTO HADAKIIsHAN, AND TilE CAUSES 
OK CERTAIN (JONTE.MI URARY EVENTS. 

In tlio year !E‘j5 [1528-0] ]ijibar IVulishah recal led Ilumaynn Mirza 
into Ilindii.staTi. The reason for this was that Mirza Khan (tlie 
son of Snltiin Malnnnd Mir/Ji, son of Alai Said Mirza) iiad died in 
Jladaliksliaii, as has been relateal, and left behind liiin a child 
named Sulaiman. Habar IVulishah took this boy and k(‘pt him 
near hims(df, ph'Knne; his <jwn distinj^uished son, llunisiynn, on the 
tlirone ot Ikulakhsliaii, wliere he reigned from 920 to 055. 

At tlm lime when IVibar IVulishah Inul subdued Hindustan and 
ovau'tlirown liis enemies, two of his sons liad Ixicume y(mths— 
irumayun Mirza and Kamran ]\lii*/a. Jjcaving the latter in 
Kandalnir, hi' sent for llumayun in order that he miglit have one 
of his sons [e«intinuaily] by him, so that if he were to die suddenly, 
tliere would ])e a successor near at liaml. For tliese reasons he 
reealh'd Tliunayun Mirza into Hindustan. Fut the people ol 
Badaklisliiin made tlu^ tbllowing representation to Humayun 
Mirza : “ Iladakhshaii bordiu's <»n tin* [teriitory of the] I zbeg, who 
cherish in tlieir hearts an ancient hati( d lor Fadakhshaii. [It they 
attack Ibidaklislnin] our Amirs will be unable to check them.” 
To this llunniyun Mirza made reply: ‘‘ All that you say is true, 
still I am unable to deviate from my father's commands. But 
I will do my best to send om* of my brothers to you, as soon 
as possible.” Having thus reassured the people, he started tor 
Hindustan. 

[No sooner was he gone than] the inliabitants ot [Badakhsliaii] 
began to despair; and all the Amirs, with Sultan Avais at their 
head, despatclied express messengers to the Khan, re}»resenting : 
“ llumayun ^liiza has gone to Hindustan, leaving this province in 
the hands of Fakir Ali, who is <[uite incapable ot coping witli the 
Uzbeg, [and therefoia'] of establishing trampiillity in Fadakhshan. 
If, by such and sncli a date, the Khan were to conn*, all would be 
well ; otherwi>e we must succumb to the I zbeg. But it the T zbeg 
come and attack us before the arrival ol the Klnin, they will not be 
able [by the date mentioned i to obtain a tirm tooting. Me implore 
his help. Perhaps ho may be the cause of our salvation. More¬ 
over, Badakhshan belongs to the Khan by right ot inheritance Irom 
his grandmother, Shah Begum ; nor is there a nn)re rightful heir 
than he. ’ So persist(*nt wT*re they in their appeals, that the Khan 
became convinced that if he did not go [to their aid] Badakhshan 
would fall into the hainls of the Uzbeg. Therefore, at the begin- 

2 c 2 
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iiing of Moliarrain of tlio year ’3G, lio set out for Baclakbshan, leaving 
Easliid Sultan in Yarkand. 

It lias been mentioned above, that Tahir Klian had been left 
alone, and in the winter had been deserted liy the Kirghiz and all 
his following. On this account th(‘. Khan showed him magnanimity 
and did mdhing. After lu‘ had be(‘H a sliort time among the 
Kirghiz, about twenty or thirty thousand Tzbeg again gathered 
round him ; and In^ pr(‘paivd himself in <‘vory way [for war], 
[The Khan on his departure] therefore left Ihishid Sultan to guanl 
and protect the province <d* Kashghar. On reaching Saiigh 
Chupan, the Khan sent me forward with an advance guard 
[7nan<jh(ih\i\ while he followed after. I arrived in Badakhshan 
and learnt that Ilimhil ]\Iirza, the youngest of the Emperor’s sons, 
had been sent from Kabul by llumayun Mirza ; also that twelved 
days previous [to my arrival] h(‘ had reached and entered Kala 
7afar. As it was the season of Capricorn and the middle of 
winter, to turn back would have been difticult. So [we were 
obliged to] go on to Kala Zafar, where we tried to enter into some 
negotiations, suggesting that some of the districts of Badakhshan 
should be given u}) to us, and at the close of the winter the 
Khan would again retire. But they diil not tiust us : nay, more, 
tliey suspected us of deceit. So we finally resolved upon pillage, 
and, until the Khan arrived, 1 scoured the whole country round 
Kala Zafar; 1 brought together ])oth man and beast, and indeed 
all to which the word “ thing ” could be applied. At the end of 
a few days the Khan himself arrived, and during three months 
laid siege to Kala Zafar, while his men carried off, from the sur¬ 
rounding country, the little that I had left. Near the end of 
winter, many of the Amirs who had sent for th(‘ Khcn, came and 
waited on him, representing, with profuse apologies, that if llindal 
Mirza had not come, they would have hastened to meet and 
receive the Khan. To this the Khan replied ; “It is out of the 
question that I should oppose Babar IVidishah. You sent me 
entreating letteis, saying that you would be swallowed up by the 
Uzheg, and that the presence of the Kz])cg in Badakhshan would 
be equally hurtful to both sides; - for this reason I came. As 
inatters stand, every man ought now to return to his own home.” 
[Thereupon] the Khan left Kala Zafar, and sot out again for 
Kashghar. 

When news of the Khan’s entry into Badakhshan reached the 
Emperor, ho was greatly displeased, and after duo consi<loration 
and reflection, he despatched Sulaimaii Shah Mirza [to Badakhshan] 
and recalled Hindal Mirza [into Ilindustuu]. At the same time 

* The Turki version has fifteen days.—R. 

* Here the Turki M8. has: “uqually hurtful to us an.l to tho Emperor,” 
which is obviously the sense intcniled. 
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he wrote to <lie Khiin : “ CoiiHidcriiig my numerous claimH [on 
your consideration] [and the ties that exist between us] tliis affair 
seems strange. I have recalled Ilindal Mirza, and have sent 
8ulainnin. If you liave any regard for hereditary rights, you 
will be kind to Sulainnin Shah, and leave him in possession of 
lladakhshan, for lie is as a son to us botli. '^I’his would be well. 
()Lherwi>e I, having given up my responsibility, will ])lace the 
inheritance in the hands of the heir, ^fhe rest you know.” 

When Sulairaan Shah Mirza reached Kabul,^ [be found that the 
Khan] had retreated some time before. Hindal Mirza, in obedience 
to the orders ho had received, gave up lladakhshan to Sulaiman 
Shah Mirza, and proceeded to India. From that time to the 
present, Sulaiman has reigned in Iladakbshan. 

The Khan [returning from Badakhsban] reached Yarkand at 
the beginning of s[)riug. On the road my uncle fell ill, and when 
iie arrive<l at Kashghar, his complaint took tlie forms of iiitermittent 
fever, dropsy, asthma and ague, so that all the doctors who were 
attending him, such as Khwaja Nur-ud-I)in, Abdul Vahid Tuhiiri, 
Kazi Shams-ud-Din Ali and others, were at a loss ; the symptoms 
at last became so grave tliat his life was despaired of. In the 
meanwhile Khwaja Nura arrived from Turfan, whither he had 
gone on the invitati(jn of IVIansur Khan, who had said that if [the 
Jlazratj would honour him with a Nisit, ho and his fjiends would 
esteem it a great blessing. [Fouplel ;. . . Accepting this invitation, 
Khwaja Ntira went to Turfiii, and having quenched the thirst of 
those parched wanderers in th(‘ desert of longing, with the wine 
of his presence, he returned to Kashghar. ; Two couplets] . . . 

My uncle’s state was now such tliat ho fainted every few minutes, 
and became unconscious.- Soon after his Holiness began to attend 
to my uncle, the gravity of the disease showed signs of abatement. 
All his remedies had a beneficial effect, yet as a fact, this was not 
medical treatment, but miraculous ])ower and holy influence: for 
the patient had become so weak and emaciated that he could not 
take mediciDes, and in such circumstances what can a doctor do ? 
Therefore this was a miracle. 

During this time a difference arose ]>etwcen Khwaja Nura and his 
younger brother, Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, on account of the neg¬ 
lect of a point of etiquette. The breach widened [from day to day]. 
One day I went to wait upon Khwaja Nura, and found Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf sitting in his presence. Khwaja Nura had 
worked himself into a passion, and as soon as I had taken my seat, 
said : “ Muhammad Yusuf, why do you act thus ? If you are the 
disciple of our father, I am the disciple of his Holiness—that is, 

* All the texts road Kabul,, but apparently that name is a slip for Kadakhshan, 
As it stands, the sense of the passage is in»t evident. 

^ Some details of tfie symptoms of the disease are omitted. 
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of Khwuja Ilirar Khwnja UlKudiiHah; and hesidos this I have 
many points of superiority over you. You aro fostor-hrotlier to 
my eldest son. Apart from all this, I am supported by God and 
TTis Prophet; what strength have you to oppose mo?” Khwaja 
JIuhamniad Yusuf replied ; “ I also am hopeful of the help of the 
Prophet.” Tlien, asked Khwaja Niira : “ Are you willing that the 
Prophet should bo mediator b(‘twe(‘n us?” Khwaja Muhammad 
Yusuf answered: “I am quite willing,” and Khwaja Nura having 
intimated that ho also was willing, not another word was said. 
Thus tlio meeting terminated. 

Shortly after this, Khwaja Nura set out for Padaklishan. One 
day somebody came and told him that Khw.ija Muhammad Yusuf 
had fallen ill, and was asking for him. J wont to visit him and 
found he had a f(‘ver. Tlio Khwaja said to me: “ I know well 
that Khwaja Khavand ilahmiid has taken an interest in me for 
some time past, ho is kindly disposed towards m(‘ and gives mo 
comfort from the Prophet. But now J do not know what has 
become of this comfort; for not a trace of it is apparent, and J am 
quite convinced that T sliall not recover from my present illness. 
Kliwaja Klnivalid, wlio is my brother—nay more, stands in the place 
of a father to me, ought not to have treated mo thus; ho has put 
aside all his brotherly love and fatherly affection.” These and a 
thousand such lamentations did he pour into my ears. Ife also 
told me a few anecdotes, and entrusted some of his household to 
my care. He gave mo a garment of camers-hair and an ai)ron, as 
souvenirs. In vain did I attempt to dispel his ideas [of imjiending 
death]; he only replied : I am convinced ; there is not a shadow 
of doubt.” lie died on the sixth night of his illness, on the 14th 
of the month Safar of the year 937. I discovered this date in 
“ Tdird-Biliishii ” [a bird of paradise ]. 

After this, the Khan sent me to Khwaja Nura to entreat him to 
return, which he did, and the Khan came out to receive liim; ho 
placed his head at the Khwaja’s feet and oflei'od him profuse 
apologies. The funeral rites of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf were 
then performed, [includingj the giving of alms, distribution of food 
and reading the Koran through. 

But Khwaja Nura chose to dwell in Yangi-IIisar, and the Khan, 
in order to wait on liim, left Yarkand and went thither likewise. 
44iere, they and the friends and disciples of the Khwaja sj)cnt that 
winter. The Khwaja i)erformed wondrous things in their sight. 
The Khan was continually in his service. 
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CTTAPTEK LXXXI. 

CAUSES OF THE RUPTURE BETWEEN THE KHAN A^ND AIMAN KHWAJA 

SULTAN. 

The details of this affair would be tedious and irrelevaiit; but it 
was briefly as follows. Mirza Ali Taghai, whose name appears in 
tlie lists made at Kashghar,^ was exceedingly jealous of my uncle, 
but this did not show itself outwardly. Although he tried hard 
[to injure him], slander and detraction could gain no hearing in 
the service of the Khan. As was mentioned above, the Khan gave 
my uncle’s daughter to Ainuin Khwaja Sultan in marriage, and 
from this connection had come many fine children; thus a bond of 
union [which should have lasted till the day of judgment] was 
formed between my uncle and the Sultan. 

But seditious thoughts suggested thjunselves to Mirza Ali 
Taghai. Since the spirit of jealousy had no effect on the Khan’s 
ndations with the IMirza, he tried to beguile Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
and stir up the dust of dissension between the brothers. lie 
would thus, he thought, gain his end. For if Sayyid Muhammad 
iNIirza took the pait of his son-in-law and the latter's childieiu he 
would have, of necessity, to break with his maternal uncle, whi(*li 
would suit his [^lirza Ali Taghai’sj purposes well. If, on the 
other hand [the Mirza] sided with the Klnin, he would be closing 
the eye of fatlierly affection 011 Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and his 
children. In this event likewise [the Mirza] would suffer, for the 
cause of Aiman Khwaja Sultan would be ruined, and the power 
of the Mirza, in a measure, broken. Acting upon these mis¬ 
chievous calculations, he, by a series of misrepresenhitions and 
suggestions, made the Khan and Aiman Khwaja Sultan mutually 
apprehensive of one another. 

The details are briefly these : At the time when the Klnin 
marched against Amlijaii, ( Mirza Ali Taghai] said privately to 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan : “1 perceive tliat the Khan has changed 
[in his conduct] towards you, on account of my loyalty ; he wishes 
to set up his son Kashid Sultan in your place, and give him the 
province of Aksu. You must now look well to your own interests, 
and trusting my words, act upon them.” While to the Khan, he was 
for over saying ; “ Aiman Khwaja Sultan is afraid of you without 
right or reason. It is very probable that he will appeal to your 

* The author frequently refers, in these words, to the analysis or review of 
the Khan’s army, when on the point of invading Kashghar in the spring, of 
920 H. (See pp. 305 seq.) 
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oneraics for aid [and stir np a revolt]. Hut the KLaii does not 
credit uiy wortls, and says they are tlie outcome of mere delusion. 
Ilis evidence is that this year Aiman Khwaja Sultan is committing 
such and such acts.” [Then Mirza Ali Taghai] sends secretly to 
the Sultan, saying: “ The right time is now come for you to do so 
and so.” In his artlessness and stupidity [the Sultan] does what 
has ])een suggested. Then Mirza Ali Taghai represents to the 
Klnin : “ T told you tliat Aiman Khwaja Sultan would do sucli and 
sucli a thing this 3 ’ear. My words liave come true.” 

From the time of tlie Khan's march again^t Andijan until his 
death, a period of some six years, this soil of intrigue was con- 
tin nail)' going (uj. And finally the Khan became altogether 
estranged from Aiman Khwaja Sultan. It was in vain that my 
uncle and I reproved Aiman Khwaja Sultan ; when we asked 
him why’ lie acted in this way, lie could give no satisfactory reply, 
but persisted in his course; his motives were unknown to us. 

At last we discovered that it was all the work of Mirza vVli 
Tagliiii. AVhen Mirza Ali Taghai remarked the great change in 
the Khan’s findings towards Aiman Khwaja Sultan, he took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity, and represented as follows to the Khan : 
“ Since Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s })resence in Aksu may lead to a 
revolt, it will be better to set up Hashid Sultan in his jdace, and 
send him to govern some district of Hadaklishan. This would bo 
greatly to your advantage. Hut J am fearful lest the iNIirzas 
become angry with me. If they consent [to the arrangement] 
you will find it most advantageous; but it will be a difticult thing 
to mention to the Mirzas.” (By the Mirzas, ho meant my^ uncle 
and myself.) 

The Khan told me of this ; J replied : “In what way is Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan preferable to y’our Highness’ [other] servants, that 
this change should be necessary for the good of the State ? I do not 
consent to it. His relationsliip to your Jlighness is [only^ j e(|ual to 
ours. If my uncle’s daughter is of his household and has children 
[by him], the daughter of my' paternal umde is in your harani, 
and these two amount to precisely' the same [degree of relation¬ 
ship]. Hath(;r there is the advantage [on our side] that I liave 
been in ynmr service for twenty'-three years, and you have always 
singled me out for your fatherly care and bnjtherly' love. How 
then shall I exchange the Klian’s cause for that of the Sultan? I 
will forward any ineasur*! that may be for tlie beiieht of your State, 
by all the means in my power.” 

The Khan spoke also of this matter to my’ uncle, who said : 
“ [\our Highness’] opinion is always onlightciiied ; 1 am ready to 
<lo your bidding on every occasion. . . .^ Although J did not 
know that [tlie Sultan] could harm you, yot I trust your hitherto 

One line, containing a passage of which no senwj can l>e made, is omitted.—R. 
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in fallible judgment, and will do whatever is iiiost Jitting in the 
matter.” 

I'hose discussions being terminated, the Kliiin explained to us 
liis proposals, lie ordered me to take Kashid Sultan [to Aksu], 
and after sending Aiman Khwaja Sultan away from there, to 
place llasliid Sultan upon the throne. Aiman Khwaja Sultan was 
to come to [the Khan’s] court, and to remain tliere until the 
country should bo reduced to order. All must be done to advance 
the affairs of Kashid Sultan. To my uncle he said: “ Let all be 
carrietl out as 1 have ordered.” I said: “With all willingness I 
umlerlake the task.” 

Two days later 1 started for Aksu. On reaching Ueh I was 
received by Shah 11a/. Mirza, who was also mentioned in the lists 
at Kashghar. After leaving I'eh, I was met [istikhdl] by all the 
men of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who sent a message to mo asking : 

“ What has happened? How would it be for us, having set aside 
all considerations of relationship, to meet i in consultation ] ? ” Hut 
1 would not consent [to an interview I and said: “As there is 
nothing to bo gaimxl by an interview, it is not worth while to 
liave one.” 1 then sent a person to [the Sultan] with all the 
necessary provisions for a journey, and also some trusty men to 
accompany him. [After that 1 set myselfl to encourage the 
soldiers and populace [of Aksu] and to settle their affairs in the 
most profibible manner ; I [)assed the; m‘cessarv orders to the old 
servants of Kashid Sultan, and arrangtal the government of the 
province by dividing it ec^ually into villages and districts. Thus 
all the people were reassured. I stayed there six months. 

Kashid Sultan was satisfied with all that w^as done, and there 
grow uj) between us the strongest attachment. During ray 
sojourn, w(5 were never apart for a moment. There was not the 
slightest disagreement between us. All that he did was pleasing 
in my sight ; and all tliat I pei formed met with his approval. 

Whatever I had suffered in being separated from my (dd friends, 
that is to say, Shah .Muhammad Sultan and Kaba Sultan, was 
atoned for in my friendship with Kashid Sultan. One day Kashid 
Sultan said to me : “ Although formerly in ]\loghulistan, in accord¬ 
ance with the Moghul usage*, and by the Khan’s express command, 
th(*re existed between us close friendship, and we used to give each 
other horses, nevertheless this fellowship was not (;onfirmed by any 
vow. I am now desirous of renewing the old friendship and of 
ratifying it by solemn oaths.” I too showed my willingness, and the 
conditions of our covenant wore that, on ni}^ side, as long as the 
Khan should live, 1 would remain in his service; but if the Khan 
were to die, J would serve no one but him [Kashid Sultiin]—and 
servo him in the Khan’s })laco, as he had served the Khan. Kashid 
Sultan said : “ After the Khan, I look upon you as my eldest 
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brother. If, in public, you reverence mo in the place of the 
Khan, I in private will honour you as you deserve, and will 
show you even greater kindness and favour than did the Khan, I 
will give such offices to your uncle and relations as you may judge 
best.” And all this wo confirmed with binding oaths. [Two 
couplets]. . . . 

This matter being concluded, ho bade mo farewell, and I returned 
to tho Khan, who was in Yangi-llisar. IIo received me in a most 
flattering manner, and would not hear of my going back to my 
liome. in Yarkand; but instead, took me with him on a hunting 
expedition to Tuyun Bashi—one of tho frontiers of Moghulistan. 
On reaching the hunting ground, we were joined by the Sultan, 
Avlio came from Aksu. Soon after this the Khan had a return of 
his old chronic illness, which took tho form of flatulence, or wind 
in the belly and stomach, fits of shivering, and partial paralysis. 
Often, after hunting, he got a chill on the stomach, and his malady 
returned. But on this occasion the symptoms w'ere worse than 
they had ever been before. My uncle was immediately sent for 
from Kiishgliar; but by the time ho arrived the doctors of the 
royal camp had succeeded in curing the disease, by means of 
effective remedies. 

8 till, this time tho Khan was much concerned about his illness, 
lie sent for my uncle and Eashid Hultan, and said to them : “ This 
illness has made me very anxious. I have frequently had such 
attacks before; for several years they have happened annually, 
but this year I have been seized twice, and the second time more 
severely than the first. Jly wish now is that there should 1x3 a 
covenant between you (meaning my uncle) and Rashid Sultan. 
In Mirza Haidar’s case there is no need of renewal, for not only 
did I establish them on a friendly footing in Moghulistan, but 
they have lately again, in Aksu, concluded a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment.” Then, addressing them both in tho Turki language, tho 
Khan continued: “Oh, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, if anything 
should happen to me, look upon Rashid Sultan as standing in my 
place. And you, Eashid, look uj)on tho Mirza as in my place aRo.” 
lie said many kind things besides, all of which it would be tedious 
to repeat heie. 

The Klian took up his winter ((uarters in Yangi-llisar, while I 
went to Yarkand. Previously, when I had come from Aksu I had 
found tlie Khan busily engaged in reading with, and learning 
under [irddat], llazrat Alakhdumi Nura. 
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CITAPTEE LXXXir. 

THK KHAN J5EOOMES A DISCIPLE OF KHWAJA KIIAVAND MAHMUD. 

After the Khwaja Miiliammad Yusuf incident, I tried constantly 
to induce the Khan to place liiniself under the guidance of Ilazrat 
Makhdiimi Niira. The Khan would reply : “ 1 desire this with all 
my soul. Without seeking [what you suggest], I wished to resign 
the government in older that I might follow that most perfect 
guide, Khwaja Nura; but the more I examined mysolf. the l(;ss 
capable did I feel of making an open re([uest to liis Holiness. I 
tlien resolved to change my mode of living and to mend my ways, 
so as to render myself more titting for his service. If 1 should 
ac([uiie ])roficien(!y and capacity in the right ])ath, then w'ould 
Khwa ja Nuia sliow mo favour, without any re(iuest on my part; but 
if T sliould fail, my petition would be fruitless. I trust that, by 
(lod’s grace, I may attain my end without addressing an open 
HMpiest to liis Holiness. If such a hapj>y consummation should 
1 h; reached 1 sliall h el reassured.’’ How'ever nuudi I insisted, 
the Khan always gave the same reply. A few' months after my 
departure for Aksu, a letter arrived, directed in my name, con¬ 
taining certain [instrmdionsj w'ith regard to the alfairs of Akvsu ; 
and on tlie margin there was some of the Khan’s blessed hand¬ 
writing. 1 have it intact befoio me at tliis moment.^ 


CTIAPTER LXXXIII. 

OENEALO(JY AND LIFE OF HA/RAT KHWAJA KHAVAND MAHMUD 
SHAHAH-UD-DIN. 

(He is ahvays spoken of in this book as Ha/rat Makhdumi Nuni.) 
Ho leceived the name of Mahmud from his father, and that of 
8hahab-ud-Din from his grandfather. Out of veneration they 
gave him the name of Khwaja Khavand Mahmud , . . 

I have heard Hazrat ]\[akhdumi Nura relato that when his 
father died ho was twenty-seven years of ago. He had heard his 

* The omission here consists of some long high-flown passages on the subject 
of saints. Tho Khan’s marginal note is not given by the author.—R. 

^ Some more irrelevant matter regarding saints and their virtues, is left 
out here.—R. 
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father say: “In Shalir-i-Sab/. of Sauiarkaiul there is a j:^ardon, 
and in tlie garden a mulberry tree; and Kliwaja Baha-ul-Hakk 
wa nd-l)in Nakhshband used to sit leaning against that tree. 
ITazrat Ishau, on account of this blessing, bought the garden. In 
front of the tree is a tank. One night, on the edge of the tank, 
Ilazrat Ishan related to Khwaja llbaid-ul-TIadi and myself as 
follows : “During the lifetime of Ilazrat Ishan ^ I suifered from a 
weakness of the stomaeli, which the doctors of Miivara-un-Nahr 
were unable to cure. I then went into Khorasaii,'*^ whore the 
iSliaikh 111 Islam, Maiilana Abdur Dahnian .lami, brought me to his 
own house, and in his service 1 remained [ for some little time]. 
1 studied some of his tiacts under hini.’^ I learnt that ho had 
received his education at th6 hands of Bandagi Maulavi [Jami], 
and li otn the pamphlet which I liavii copied into this book, ^ it 
appears that Khwaja Xura read standard books under him. 
After the death of Jami, he went into Irak, where he enjoyed the 
society of Mir Ilasan Yazdi and Mir 8adr-ud-Din. Ho next went 
and studied, for a period of six years, under Maulana Jalal-ud-Din 
Dtivani, and he also studied medicine under Maulana Imad-ud- 
Din, who was the most eminent physician, not merely in Irak, 
but in the whole world. ^ 

Having completed his medical studies in Shiraz, he j>as8cd into 
bum, where also he devoted himself to study, I’hence he jourm^yod 
into Kgypt. Having performed the pilgrimage [to Mckka], he 
f?mbarked at Jadda, and went to India by way of (rujnlt. Thence 
he repaired to Kabul, wliere Babar Padishah was at that time; 
and I, as already mentioned, was there also. These tra\el8 had 
occupied Kliwaja Nura twenty-three years. When the Kmperor 
took ^Samarkand, the Khwaja went thither, and on the Kmjieror’s 
returning to Kabul, the Khwaja lemained in Samarkand until the 
year Ddl, when he returned to Kashghar, as was mentit)ned. In 
those days he related ; “in Samarkand 1 saw, in a vision, .Maulana 
Haji Kasim (one of Ibi/rat 1 shanks servantsj come with two horses, 
saying that Ilazrat Ishan had ordered him to tell Khwaja Nura to 
take these two hoi>cs and go to Kashghar.” Before the Khwaja 
reached Kashghar my uncle was attacked by paralysis, but on his 
arrival the Khwaja, by means of Ids laMuedies, completely restored 
him to health. He stayed two years in Kashghar, whore his 
associates were enriched by his blessings. 

Mansur Khan sent some persons to him, saying that no Makh- 

1 A Ilazrat Ishan alluded to here, is appanaitly one? who hew not boon 
hitherto mentioned. 

«taudB; “In order to be eun.d, I was obliged to go to 
omitted in this tranHlaliun, as having uo 

bearing on the history. 

* A line of rhetorie omitted.—It. 
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clumza(k had over come to those corners [of the earth], Turfiin and 
(yhiilish, which were the residence of the disciples of his [spiritual] 
fathers; these p(H)plo and this country had never l)een blessed by a 
visit from the Khwilja. As it would be difficult for his Iriends in 
those (juarters to go to him, all their blessings would bo upon him 
if he would come and honour them. The Khwaja accepted this 
invitation of Mansur Khan, and set out for Turfiin, where ho 
remained nearly three years, and brought blessings to those who 
associated with him. 

On the Khim’s return from the Badakhshan campaign, Khwaja 
Nuni left Turfiin and stayed in Kiishghar to attend my uncle, 
who, as mentioned above, had become subject to fits of vomiting 
[iMinka]. Having again restored my uncle to perfect health, he 
proceeded to Yiirkand. Here Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, as has 
been related above, did not come out to greet him in the prescribed 
manner, from which circumstance a disjiute arose, which termi¬ 
nated as already described. After this affair he went to Yiingi- 
Hisiir, in which place the Klnin also spent the winter, in order to 
wait upon his Holiness . . . The Khwaja told me that after 
the death of Abdur Rahman Jiimi, ho found under his jiillovv 
some rough copies, one of which he gave, written out, to mo; an I 
I have copied it here. He gave mo these passages in Yangi-Hisar 
in the year 1*37 [ 1530 - 31 ].- 

At the end of the winter I went to Aksu, and there [found] the 
Khiin and some of his adherents, liigh officials, nobles, and others. 
At their request the Khwaja wrote several pamphlets. One of 
these is the following, which I have copied out in full. ' 

* lit ^ ^ * 

‘ About five linos loft out, ropinling some mimrlcs performed by the saint, 
tot^uithor with threo \ersos of an ode by the author. 

* Hero follows half a folio rontainin^^ Jumi’s *‘roii;;h eojiies/’ which need not 
bo iiiHortiMl. 

’ The pamphlet is omittod. It is ontiroly tlK'ological. and has no reference 
to the TariUfi-liauhldi, or to any historical subject. 
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CHAm:i; lxxxiv. 

JOUKNEY OF HAZRAT MAKHI'i Ml 1M'» IM'IA,* VM) rERTAlN MATTERS' 
coNM < 11 o mi 111 w 11 n. 

That spring, Hazrat MaMi'li.mi Niini s(*t out lor India by way of 
IkdakhsLan. The Khan (.‘scciied liini as far as tln^ pass of Shah- 
naz,- [representing] seven or eight days* jonriu'N. I, Ixdng in Aksn 
at the time, was denied ]>:i]tieipation in this happiness. On my 
return from Aksii the Khan said to me ; “ On bidding farewell to 
Khwaja Niira, I })ogged hiiii to recite the Fntihn, and just as he 
was about to commence* I asked him, as a favour, to first of all 
repeat it for Alir/a Haidar and afterwards for me. He granted my 
request, and having first recited it for you, he then did so for me.” 
[Two couplets]. . . . 'riiosc* who wore ]>ro8ent relate that the 
Khan, during the few stag(‘s he made with tlie Kliwaja, was oV(*r- 
come with grief, and whenever tlie Khw.ija 8j)oke, he w'as so over¬ 
powered with emotion, that lie could not restrain his tears,—a 
circumstance that greatly impressed tlioso who were present. 
[Verses]. ... As tliis was the last time the Khan would see the 
Khwaja, he naturally felt .severely the pangs of separation. 

In short, Khwaja Nura arrived in Hindustan. The frontier 
towns of Hindustan, namely, Kabul and Lahur, were then held by 
Kamraii ]\Iirza, who humbly begged the Khwaja to stay in Lahur, 
but the Khwaja replied: “From the first, it had been myintenlioii 
to wait upon the Emperor [Babar]; therefore I must now go and 
condole with Humayun. Having jierformed this duty, should I 
return, I will accejit your invitation.” lie then went to Agra, the 
capital of India, where he wa.s recidved with great honour by the 
Emperor [Humayun 1 . 

At that period there had arisen in Hindustan a man named 
Shaikh Pul. Humayun was anxious to become his disciple, for he 
had a great passion for the occult sciences-- for magic and conju¬ 
ration. Shaikh Pul having assumed the garb of a Shaikh, came to 
the Emperor and taught him that incantations and sorceiy were 
the surest means to the true attainment of an object. Since 
doctrines such as these suited his disjK»sition. ho became at once 
the Shaikh’s disciple. Besides this person, there was Maulaml 
^luhammad Parghari who, though a Mulla, was a very [irreligious] 
and unprincipled man, and who always worked hard to gain his 

* The Turki rubric read 8: “Journey into Badakhslian ” 

^ I do not know which of the j)a88e8 reached by ascending the Shahndz river, is 
ny^ant }>y this name. It might tx‘ the KuHldHu^ or |>c?r})nj)8 the Kara-tunh. The 
Khan appears to have returned at this time, fnaii Aksu to one of the western 
towns. 
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ends, oven when they were of an evil nature. The Shaikh asked 
the aid of Mulla Muhammad and, in common, by means of flattery, 
they wrought upon the Emperor for their own purposes, and 
gained his favour. 

Not long after this I went to visit the Emperor, as shall be 
presently related, but I could never gather that he had learned 
anything from hisPiV, Shaikh Pul, except magic and incantations.^ 
But God knows best. The influence of Shaikh Pul being thus 
confirmed, Mauliina Muhammad, or rather the Emperor and all 
his following, neglected and slighted Khwaja Nura, who had an 
hereditary claim to their veneration. This naturally caused the 
Khwaja great inward vexation. It was mentioned alx)ve that 
when passing through Lahur, ho had been invited by Kamran 
Mirza to take up his abode in chat place, and he had promised to 
do so on his return. In pursuance of his ])romiso, ho now set out 
from Agra to Lahur. Ilumayuii and his companions begged him 
[to stay], but ho would not listen to their entreaties, lie reached 
Lahur in the year 943 [153G-7]. 1 had arrived in Lahur just 

before, and I now had the honour of kissing his feet. 

In those days I used frecpiently to hear him say : “ I have seen 
in a vision, a great sea which overwhelmed all who remained 
behind us in Agra and Hindustan ; while we only escaped after a 
hundred risks : ” and thus did it come about three years later— 
just as ho had said—as shall be presentl}’ related.*’- After the 
devastation of Hindustan he escaped, in safety, to Mavara-un-Nahr, 
by way of Kashghar. 


CHAPTER LXXXY. 

MIRACLES OF KHWAJA NURA. 

I WAS present in the assembly when ■\Iaulana IMuhammad Par- 
ghari arrived from Agra, with a letter from Humayun Padishah ; 
ho also was ])resent when the Khwaja gave the answer before- 
mentioned. Mauliina IMuhammad l^egaii to weep and begged that 
his sins might bo forgiven him; he beseeched [the Khwaja] with 
great earnestness to write a letter to Humayun. The Khwaja 
wrote : “ Oh I Iluma, do not throw, thy noble shadow, in a land 

* Shaikh Pul.Fhul or /iu/t/wZ,wa8 well-known in India as a saint and sorcerer. 
He was put to death at, or near, Agra by adherents of Hindiil Mirza in 1537. 
(Seti Beale’s Or. Biogra, Diet) 

* Tlio author alludes, apparently, to the battle of Kanaui in 947 (1540), when 
the Moghuls were overwhelmeil by the army of Shir Shah, bur. 
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where the parrot is loss common than the kite [zaghnn].’' Now, 
in tliis miracle there is a curious pun, for TIuinA Padishah did not 
throw liis shadow in the country where the parrot is rarer than 
the kite. [Mauliinii Muhammad] returned 8tui)efied. , . 

While I was in Lahur, Tahmasp Shah, son of Shah Ismail, came 
from luik, took Kandahar from the deputies of Karanin Mirza, 
and having given it over to some of his trusted officers, he returned. 
This caused Kaiuran Mirza intonst! grief, and he asked me to tell 
the Khwaja of his misfortune. The ne.\t day, when I wont to Avait 
on the Khwaja, ho said to nio; “I have seen his Holiness in a 
vision, and he asked me, ‘ Why arc you sad ? ’ I replied; ‘ On 
account of Ktimriin Mirza, for the Turkonii'ms have taken Kandahar. 
What will come of it?’ Then his Holiness advanced towards 
me and taking me by the hand said: ‘Do not grieve; he will 
soon recover it,’” And thus, indeed, it came to pass, for Kainnin 
Mirza marched against Kandalnir, and the troops of Tahnnisp Shah 
gave up the city to him in peace. 'I’his is an especially strange 
thing to have occurred, since the Turkoman rulers are very severe 
with their subordinates. He this as it may, the matter was termi¬ 
nated quite simply. 

Khiinzada Begum, the Emperor’s sister, who has been frequently 
mentioned in this lx)ok, fell ill in Kabul. She wrote a letter to 
the Khwaja, and sent it by me, to ask him for a cure for her malady. 
Now as that letter was badly composed, I rewrote it correctly, 
and then took it to the Khwaja. He, on my arrival, said to me: 
“ I wish to make you partner in a secret,” whereupon I stood up 
humbly. He continued: “Give me tho letter that the Begum 
herself wrote.” Kow, as a fact, I had written my letter in secret, 
and no one knew anything about my having done so. 

I witnessed many other wonders performed by him. 

' lluma is the name of a mythical bird, supposed to watch over, and throw 
its shadow upon, kings. Ity tlie land where the parrot is common, India is no 
iloubt meant. The omission here consists of a miraculous talc concerning the 
fasting of the author. 

• Here follows a Sufi letter by Khwaja Nura, copied by tho author into his 
text, hut not translated. 
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(’IIAPTEU LXXXVI. 

tup: kni) of Kii\VA.r\ niti;\’s uioouafiiv. 

Thouoh T am not suited to the task, the context demands that I 
should give Khwaja Xhira’s lino of descent in discipleship. . . d 
lie was tlio disciple of his grandfather Khwaja Nasir-nd-])in 
Uhaidiillah, the disciple of Manhiiui Yakub ( ’harkhi, the disciple 
of Khwaja Baha-iid-Din Xakshband, the disciple of ^lir Kah'il, 
the discdplo of Khwaja ^ruhaininad Ihiba-i-S.iinasi, the disci])lo of 
Khwaja Ali Kamatini, the disei[)lo of Kliwaja ^Fahmud Aujir 
Faglu’avi, tlio discijde of Khwaja Arif Kivgarvi, the discijde of 
Khwaja Abdul Khalik Ghajdavani. It weri' fitting that, in this 
jdace, T should sjaaik of each of these holy men imlividually, but 
on consideration I do not think myself eipial to the task. 1 (‘oup- 
lotj. . . . 

I am fully aware that what I have already writlen is beyond 
my powers, but the requirements of the context have been the 
cause t>f my boldness, and I ask forgiveness for anything that be 
not pleasing to God or His rrophet, or the friends of God. 
[Verses]. . . , 

After Khwaja Nura went to Hindustan, the Khan gave Amin 
Khwaja Sultan (who had been brouglit from Aksu to Badakhshan) 
leave to go to India also. Although this stc]) was necessilated by 
the atfairs of the State, yet it did not cut tlio Khan off from his 
kin. However, Amin Khwaja Sultan went to India, where he 
died a natinal death, ]Iis eldest son, H.usud Sultan, followed him 
into India. Khizir Khwaja Sultan, ]\lahdi Sultfiigand Isdn JIaulat 
Sultan, after this dispersion towards India, settled themselves in 
ditlerent places, but there is no object in entering into further 
details. AVhatever God wills that should bo said of them, will 
appear. 

‘ Some Sufistic details are omitted here.—K. 
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i'nAVTFAl ].XXXV1J. 

('ONCLUSION OF HAHAli PAhl^HAIl's III.STOllV. 

We Lave l^rought the Emperor’s liistory clown to the date ccmtained 
in the words Fath-ha daulaf ” ( DdO - 1524]. So much treasure fell 
into his hands, that all the people of the world benefited by it. In 
short, I went to India and was emplo 3 'ed in the direction of the 
affairs of that countr}', as will be mentioned. Tiie Emperor took 
possession of all the dominions of Sultan Iskandar Aoghan. Kana 
Singa, 0710 of the Thijas of Hindustan, eaim* against Ihiliar Padishah 
with an army of several hundreds of thousands. The Emperor 
engaged him in battle, and defeated him ; ^ and in his mandates 
took the title of Ghdzi. After this, he marched towards (diitur, 
where ho won decisive victories over tlio infidels. Keturning, ho 
devoted himself to the settlement of the whole of Hindustan. In the 
course of the year 1K17 he fell a victim to a severe illness, which tlie 
efforts of the doctors were jiowerless to cure. [Two couplets] .... 
As his end approached, he entrusted all the Amirs and people of 
the world to Humayun Mirza (whom ho had recalled from Hadakh- 
shan) and his own soul to the (Teator of the world. As soon as 
Humayun had mounted his father’s tlirone, such |K)rsons as 
Muhammad Zaman IMirza (son of Ikdi-uz-Zaman Mirzii, son of 
Mirza Sultan Husain), who had been in Habar Padishah’s service, 
and was his son-in-law, together with others, liegan to raise th(‘ 
flag of revolt and sound the drums of sedition. Hut Humayun 
quieted them all by his kindness. He conquered what little of 
Hind had been left unsubdued by his father, and went into 
Guzrat and captured it; but on account of discord among his 
brothers and the Amirs, he had to abandon it. The rest of his 
story will be told later. 

Lana hungii, or Sanka, of Chitur—now Udaipur in itajputniia. The author 
appears to alludo to the battle of Kanwii, in Haivh, ir) 27 , (.l;iinadi TI 023 ') whoa 
Baber defeated the liana. ' 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 

JNA'ASION 01- TIBKT RY THK KHAN', 

WiiKN Kliwaja Nina passed iiiio ITindiistati, and I witlidrcw from 
Aksii, Rasliid Sultan also returned, as has been already mentioned. 
During the same winter Ihishid Sultan went hack, with his family, 
to Aksu. In the spring of that year, the Khrm resolved to conduct 
a holy war against Tibet. Previous to this, [hisj Amirs had 
frc(juently invaded and plundered that country, hut on account of 
their ignorance and folly, Islam had made no progress, and there 
were still numberless infidels in Tibet, besides those whom the 
Amirs had subdued.^ 

The Khan had always been animated by a desire to carry on 
holy wars in the path of God, and especially so now that he had 
just assumed the saintly ways of the Khwajas. He was always 
ready to devote himself to the cause of the faith, and felt that the 
holy war was one of the surest roads to salvation and union with 
God. Prompted by such pious feelings as these, at the end of the 
year 938- ho set out to invade Tibet. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, it is necessary for 
me to give some account of the land of Tibet, for this country is 
HO situated that only a few travellers have been able to visit it. On 
account of the difliculties of the route, which from every point of 
view is most dangerous—whether by reason of its hills and passes, 
or the coldness of the air, or the scarcity of water and fuel, or the 
shameless and lawless highwaymen, wdio know every inch of the 
roads and allow no travellers to pass—no one has over brought 
back any information concerning this country. In such standard 
works as the Muajjam ul Btddan, the Jdm-l-Giii Numdi, and the 
Supplement to the Sarah, Tibet is not described as other countries 
are; they merely mention that there is such a region, and some 
few facts regarding it arc given. I am therefore emboldened to 
furnish some details about the kingdom of Tibet which are to bo 
found in no book. 

’ Tboro njjpoar to Ix' uo prtriNO, or dotiiilod, rocortls of invasions of Lndak, from 
tlui side of Eastern U’urkistan. From the allusions to them which Mirzn Haidar 
makes, they must have occurred pretty frecpicntly during the early years of 
tin* sixteenth century, though previous h) that period I know of no mention of 
them. Hosides those incidentally referred to in this passage, it will be romem- 
l)ored that Abtl Bakr’s general, Mir Vali, overran I.adak, and afterwards one Mir 
Mazid, who, however, was killed ther(5 by a stone falling on his head. The date 
of Mir Yali’s exploit can only b(‘ roughly placed towards the e nd of the fifh'enth 
century. That of Mir IMazid must have been about the year 923 (1517). All 
were, no doubt, wanton plundering expedition.^, hypocritically disguised as holy 
wars. 

- 938 H. ended 2 August, 1532. 

O o 
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(IIArTKK lAAXlX. 


;<( Kiri'ioN 01' Tim tomtion, mountains, ano I’I.ains ot rntioT, ant 

AN ACCOUNT OT. TIIK CUSTOMS ANO KKI.IOION OT TIIT. INIIAIilTANTS 


TiiiKT is a long [anil narrow] country.' From KiAtih Jlnm, which 
means “hetween tlio nortli atul the wc.st,” towards Bahini;- wliich 
is “between tlie soiitli and the east,” is eight months’journey. 
Its breadth is rnowherej more than one montli’s journey, nor less 
tlian ten days, ffs frontier on the side of UH.an Bain, adjoins 
Jtalnristan (as was stated above, in the dcseription of lialur); that 
Oil the BaJcanl side, touches tfiiclin which is a dependency 

of [what is called] Kanjanfii •* of Khi(jli. Jn the description of llie 


^ 'rile ( xpressieii litt'rally tmushitt'd is “runnin;^ 

“ 'riu'se ti'rins are not to ho fouinl in Ft^rsian or 'J'urki tlictionarios, and I am 
not aware what langua; 2 ;c tliey beloni]: to. Tlu* first ont' cs})Ocinlly is subject to 
many readings, and that adopted in th(‘ text is hy no naans certainly tho ripfht 
one. It may be IhiloK Zihon, etc., and Panhu etc., etc. Bahani may also 
l>c read in several way>. Fortunately, tin* author liimst'lf (idiglitens us as lo the 
meaning. 

•* Iluchu^ properly lluffion, is a town of the Kansu province of (^hina 
standing on a right tributary ot tlie Yellow Ki\er, about 1120 li (or some 80 miles) 
south-west of Lanehon. ^Wur consists of a large group of villages on the south 
bank of the Yellow lliver, to th(' north and north-wi st of Jlochou. KanjuU’/u 
represent.^ the modern Si-Ngiin-fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. 'J’lio 
region does not fall williin tho limits of the map attuehod to this volume, hut 
from a general map of China, it will bo s(*en tliat, in reality, it lies more to th«‘ 
nortli-east of 'fibet than to the .south-east, as Mirza Haidar idaces it; but Ids 
btaiemont of the general position ho is indieaiing, is a remarkably clear one'. 

Si-Ngan-fu was known in the time of the Mongols m Kenjan-f u, or Knn-zdn-fv, 
and it was .so called by Marco Folo, who wrote: “And wlieii you have travolled 
those eiglit days’journey, you come to that great city .... called Kon jan-fu. 
A very great and line city it is, and the capital of tlie kingdom of Kenjan-fu, 
whicli in old time.s 'was a noble, rich, and powerful r(‘idm, anil had many gr<*at 
and wealthy and puis.sant kings.” Frevious to the Mongol era it wmh IIuj eapital 
of several of tlie Cliine.se dynaatirs and boie, at different times, the names of 
Ohan-ijan and Kiruj-chon fa. It is the latter wliieh i.s believed to liave been 
corrupted by the Mongols into Kenjan-fu. Thus its Mongol form seems to have 
survived among the nations of Turkistan, etc., down to tin* days of Mirza Haidar. 

The Ifochou and Salar district is chiclly known as tlie seat of a large and fanatical 
Musulman pojmlation, which has been settled there for at hnist four centuries. 
The region has lately been visited hy Mr. W. \V. Kockhiil, who tells us that these 
INIusulmatis are of Turki extraction, and speak a language mixed with Turki 
words, 'rhey are divided into two sections called locally tho “ black capped ” 
and the “ white capped ” Muhammadans. Salnr is rather the name of tho people 
than of a locality, tliougli their chief town goes bv tho name of Mar-pahun (or 
paken). It is the ^alar who are designated “ Black Caps ” by tlio Chinese. In 
an interesting note, Mr. liockhill observes that th(3 annals of tho Ming dynasty 
make mention of the Itialarj as tho remnants of various 'Furki tribes who had 
settled in the TJv-chou^ Hwang-chou, and other neighbouring districts, and had 
become a source of much trouble to the Empire. Ho concludes by pointing 
to the notice in tho “Ming Shi,” of the Bali UigUur (see note, p. 349), and 
inquires whether the Balar can be the same as the Bari (in Chinese Bali), The 
answer is that the two words can have no connection. Sdrigh Uighur is tho 
right term —BdrigU being the Turki for yellow^ and Sail only its Chinese comip- 
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mountains of Moghulistan and Kushghar, it was stated that the 
principal range in Meghnlistan, from which all the other hills 
branch out, passes the north of Kashghar, runs towards the west, 
and continues to the south of Kashghar. It was also mentioned 
that the provincii of Farghana lies to the west of Kashghar, this 
range running between. [This part of tlie range] which lies 
between Kashghar and Farghana is called Alai. 

Ihidakhshan is on the west of Yarkand. These countries are also 
divided by [a part of] this same range, whicli liere takes the name 
of IVimir. The width of tlie IVimir, in some jdaco'S, is eight days’ 
journey. J’assing onwards, one comes to some of tlie Yarkand 
mountains which adjoin Balur, such as luiskam ' and Tagh Dum 
Bash; iiroceeding yet furtlier, one arrives in the land of Tibet. 
Badakhshan is in Hie direction of summm-sunset from 

Yarkand, as stated above, and Kashmir is in the direction of 
winter sunset ni) from Yarkand.- That same range runs 

between Yarkand and Kashmir, and is here called Balti; this 
[district] belongs to the ])rovin(M‘ of Tibet. There is, in these 
parts, a mountain'^ wider than tlie Alai or tin* Pamir, d'he width 
in Balti is twenty days’ journey. 

The pass ascending IVom Yarkand is the })ass of Sanju, and the 
pass descending on the side' of Kaslimir is tlie ]>ass of Askardu.* 
[From the Sanju juiss to the Askardu pass] is i wenty dajourney. 
In the direction of winter sunset from Khotan, are some of the 
cities of Hind, such as liahur, Sultan])ur, and Bajwara,'' and the 

lion—while JSalar is written in the Turki quite diftercntly ; it is a proper name 
and not un udjoctivo. 

It may bo noteil tliat it was among tlieso turbulent Musulmans of liachou and 
Salar, that tho revolt brokt^ out in 18(52, which afterwards acquired the nanio of 
*• tlio 'rung.ini rebellion”—a movement which spread all over Shensi, Kansu, 
Kastern Turkislan, Zungaria, and soino paifs of Mongolia. (See Yule’s Mamt 
Vohty ii., pp. 18-23; Itockhill in Land of the Lanuo^y pp. 38 10 ; ami in J. H. A. ;s'., 
1832, p. r)38). 

‘ The Ihirki text spells Ittht-Kdm. 

' The expressions used for iudieatiiig these direetious are peeiiliar. They 
stand respectively, in tlie texts, ijhamh i tatdMdni and gharh i zamixtdni of 
Ydirkand. Tlit‘ pa.ssage, however, falls within the brief I'xtraets translated by 
tho late Mr. U. 15. Shaw in his paper entitled‘A Triueo of Kaslighar on tho 
(icography of Kast<'vn Turkistan,’ and I h ivo taken the rmidering from him, 
knowing that he had tlio advantage, when using Ins Tarilih-i-liatihidiy of some 
excellent local iiisiructioii on such points. (Sec J. ]t. (r. S.y 1870, p. 273.) Tho 
author’s oiieutation is not i)arlicularly accurate, for Jiadakhshiin lies nearly duo 
west of Yarkand, and Kashmir between south and south-west. 

Tho iiu'aniug is a mouataiu mass, or muiuitiinous region. 

* Properly Shardu, or Shardoy written Ashardu on account r)f tho inability of 
1*01 sian, Turki, and llindustani-speaking peoples to pronounce an s immediately 
preceding a hard consonant at tho beginning of a word. Shanlo is a Tibetan 
name. Prom tliis reference to a pass beliind Skardo it would appear tliat a road 
led over it in Mirza Haidar’s time, 'riie passes in that quarter are nowadays 
blocked by glac/u rs, and.tho road has becoiuo impiaoticablo for travellers. . 

^ Tho iSfdtanpur rnontiouod hero, must be the chief town of Kulu in the valley 
tjf the upper Hiiis river. Just south of Snltanpur, and on the same side of tho 
Bias, there is also a small place called [iajwn'a, which would appear, at first sight. 
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afore-mentioned mountain range lies between. Between Kliotan 
and tbo towns of Hind above-named, are situated Arduk, Guga, 
and Aspati,^ which belong to Tibet; and it nnist be su])poscd that 
those mountains extend into Khitai. On tln^ west and south of 
the range lies Hindustan ; while Bhira,- Laliur and Bangala are 
all on the skirts of it. All the rivers of Hind flow down from 
these hills, and their sources are in the country of Tibet. 

On the north and cast of Tibet lie Yarkand, Ivliotan, (Jharchaii, 
Lob, Katak Jind Sarigh Uigliur. The rest is a sandy waste 
fi(jistan\ whose frontier adjoins Kan ju and Sakjii of Kliitai. All 
the streams Avhicli 'flow down from tlie mountains of Tibet, in 
a westerly and southerly direction, become rivers of Hind, such as 
the Nilab, the river of Bliira, the Chiiiab, the river of Tjahur, the 
river of Sultanpur and the river of Bfijwara, whicli are all rivers 
of Sind. The Jun and the Gang and others flow through Bangala 
into the ocean ^; all the streams which flow in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the mountains of Tibet, such as the river of 
Yarkand, the Ak Ka'liand the KaraKash, tie* Kirya, the Lharchan, 
and the rest, all cn\pty themselves into the Kuk Naur,"’ whicli is a 


to Ix) the locality alluded to by our author; but Mr. Shaw notes : “ 1 incline to 
think that liajwdra inunt be an old town of that name, not fiir from the Satlcj, 
near Phillor, from its being mentioned afterwards in connection with that river.” 
(/oc. c/t., p. 279.) This is probably the correct view. 

‘ I’hcse three names obviously stand for Itudoh, GiKjoh, and Spiti —the two 
iirst in Lassa-governed 'ribet, the third within British territory. 

“ The Bhira here pointed to is, no doubt, the town of BJiira on tlieleft bank of 
the Jhilarn below Pind-Dadan-Khan. ft was a places much in evidence in Mirza 
Haidar’s time, and is often mentioned by Baber, (fen. A. Cunningham rcinarks 
that until it was supplanted by Pind-Dadan-Khan, Bhira was tin; principal town 
in that part of the country. He tells us also that on the opposite bsink of the- 
river, near Ahmadabad, there is a very extensive mound of mins called Old Bhira, 
or Jobndthnaijar. (See Baber, pp. stupf ; JOlliot, ii , p. and (hiniiingliani, 
And lit Grog, hid., p. 15i5.) 

Kan-ehou and Su-chou in the province of Kansu. 

‘ The Nildh, or Blue lUver, was the name almost always in use among the 
Musulman authors down to the seventeenth century (and perlmps later) for the 
Ah-i-S/rulj or ludihs ; and must, from the sequence and the absencfi of any other 
mention of the Indus, be the river intended here. ’Phe “ riv(;r of Phira” is the 
Jhilarn, and that of Bdjirdra, as we have just seen from Mr. Shaw’s note, in all 
lirobability the Satlej. I'he Jun and the Gang, it is almost unnecessary to 
remark, stand for the Jamna and (fanges. 

J’he I\oh> Nor, or Blue l^ake—the Taing-hai of the Chines(‘. 'Phough tin; 
author is remarkably correct regarding the ri\ers of India, lie appeals to luive 
confused Lob Nor with Koho Nor. He could, with his exe-ellent kiiowhalgc; of the 
geogra])hy of Pfastern Turkistan, have hardly been unaware of the fact that tlui 
Kara Kadi empties itself into Lob Nor. The river of Kirya he very probably 
regarded as a tributary of the Yurung luUh, or of the united Yurnng and Kara 
KdJi, though in reality, it lo.ses itself in the sandy desert before reaching any 
great stream, d lu; Ah-Kdah I ennnot trace under that name, but 1 suspect, from 
the context, that he uses the term as another name for tlie Ynrung-Kdah. Both, 
indeed, mean the same- thing—i.e.‘ white Jade’; while Kar.i Kash means ‘black 
jade.’ (See Itemusat, lllul. dr In villa dc Kliotaa, p. 151.) When, and immediately 
below, he writes that thii Kara Murau (the, Mongol nanu* for the Yellow River 
of (Jhina) issm^s from A'oAo Nor, lui is of course in enor, but lu^ would have been 
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lake in the aforesaid sand waste. I have heard some Moghuls say 
that one may travel round [the lake] in three months. From one 
end of it, issues a largo river, which is called the Kara Muran of 
Khitai. 

From these details it will be clear that Tibet is a very high- 
lying country, since its waters run in all directions. Any one 
wishing to enter Tibet, must first ascend lofty passes, which do 
not slope downward on the other side, for on the top the land is 
level; in a few cases only, the passes have slight declivities [on the 
far side]. On account [of the height] Tibet is excessively cold—so 
juuch so, that in most places nothing but turnips can be cultivated. 
^J’he barley is generally of a kind that ripens in two months. In 
some parts of Tibet, the summer only lasts forty days, and even 
then the rivers are often frozen over after midnight. In all Tibet, 
in consequence of the severity of the cold, trees never reach any 
lieiglit; nor docs the corn, for, l)eing low on the ground, it is 
trodden down by the cattle. 

Now the inhalntants of Tibet are divided into two sections. 
One is called the Yult^a—that is to say, ‘dwellers in villages,’ and 
the other the (Champa, meaning ‘ dwellers in the desert.’ ' Ihit 
these last are always subject to one of the provinces of Tibet. The 
inhabitants of the desert [nomads] of Tibet have certain strange 
practices, which are to be met with among no other people. 
Firstly, they eat their meat and all other foods in an absolutely 
raw state, having no knowledge of (ujoking. Again, they feed 
their horses on flesh instead of grain.- They also use sheep ex¬ 
clusively, as beasts of burden. Their sheej) carry, perha})S, twelve 
statute man. They harness them with pack-saddles, halters, and 
girths; they place the load upon the sheei), and except when 
necessary, never take it off, so that .summer and winter it remains 
on the animal’s back.-^ 


no more incorrect had lie described it u.s issuing: from /.////e hoh. Indeed, the 
legend that the Yellow River flows by an nnderground channel from Lo/.r 
is a very ancient one among the Cliinese and some of their neighbours. ’I'he 
situation of the great lake in a sandy waste, would ixiint far more accurately to 
Lob Nor than to KoJeo Nor. 

* Probably Ynl-pd is an abbreviation of Yul-cho-pu, from Ynl-choy or Yul-ch*\ 
meaning a village. The Cham-pn are. as the author says, tlie dwellers in tents - 
the pastoral people, or nomads—of Tibet. But the ordinary meaning of Ynlpa., 
Ur. Waddell tells me, is “native of the country.” 

“ Till' tirst of these statements rcipiires modificalioii; the second is, of course, 
ludicrously wrong. In winter, when meat is frozen hard, the Champa, and 
indeed other 'ribetaus, have no objection to cut it raw, but they usually cook it 
after a fashion. In this resj^ect their customs are the same as those of the 
Mongols, Kalmaks, and other similar tribes. 

^ Here too, tin* author mixes fact and lictiou in a somewhat easy manner. 
The load-carrying sheep are, as far as I am aware*, peculiar to Tibet and Tibetan 
regions, and are to the nomad tribesmen of those regions what the camel is to the 
Bedouin. They are of a largt? and handsome, though perhaps a rather leggy 
breed, and they carry a load of some ;J2 Ihs. weight for a distance usually of alx)ut 
7 or 8 miles a day. Gen. A. Ganuinghnm gives 27 to 30 inches as their average 
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TLo Champa, or nomads, live in the following manner. In the 
winter they descend towards the western and southern slopes of the 
aforesaid mountains—that is to say, to Hindustan—taking with 
them wares of Khihii, salt, cloth of goats’ hair \tana‘ldir\ zedoary,^ 
kutas \jfaks\ gold, and shawls,- which are Tibetan goods. They 
trade in Hindustan and in the mountains of Hindustan, and in 
the spring they return fiom that country, bringing many of its 
products, such as cloths, sweets, rice, and grain, loaded upon their 
sheep. After feeding their Hocks, they advance slowly but con¬ 
tinuously into Khitai, wdiich they reach in the winter. Having 
laid in a stock, during spring, of sudi Tibetan products as are in 
demand in Ivhitai, they dispose of the Indian and I’ibetan goods 
there in tlie winter, and return to Tibet in the [followingj spring, 
carrying with them Khitai wares. The next winter they again 
go on to India. The burdens which they load on the sheep in 
Hindustan are removed in Khitai, and tliose put on in Khitai arc 
tiiken off in Hindustan. Thus they spend their winters alternate]}’’ 
in Hindustan and Khibii.^ This is the mode of life of all the 
(Tampa. A (Iiampa will sometimes carry as many as 10,000 
sheep-loads, and every slieep-load may bo reckoned at twelve man. 
What an enormous quantity is this ! That amount is loaded in 
one year, either in Hindustan or in Khitai. (In every occasion, 


As a rule, ilu'ir biirdfu consists of Fait, soda, or borax whi ii trn veiling 
towards Iiidiii, aud grain or flour when rotaniiiig homeward. I'hese ])roduct8 are 
sown up in bags and, indeed, auy otluT kind of load it W'ould bo nhuost iinpossiblo 
tor ihein to cairy. Col. J. Hiddiilpb, w'lu*n attaelied to Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to 
Kashghar in IS?:!, made an interesting experimiait with a Hock of ;}() Hhe«-p, 
carrying loads of grain ari<l flour. lie marched with them fnuii 'i'auk.srdi in 
].a<lak, to Shahidulla on tho Kara Kiish, a <listanc«^ of :VM) miles, by the Chang 
Cljcnmo road, in ;U (lays, l)ut loud(3d only with 20 Ihs. each. In nis report h (5 
remarks: “I'lie loads, secured hy brea.st ;ind breach ropes,ride well, sinking into 
tli(! fleece and not being liable to shift. On fair ground, wliero they travelled 
with a broad front, they mare]ie<l at Die r.ite of 1'/ miles an hour; a large iiuinlH'i’ 
would IK) doubt tiM\el slower, and much must dej)Ciid on tho breadth of the load. 
.... On days Avhen they had no gr..ss, they had literally nothing to eat, for 

they refused grain, not being arenstomeil to it.On arrival in camp, they 

wme uulomled, and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, when they were 
Iierded for the Tim Cliami)a frequently march with several tliousands 

nt she(‘p, divided into flock-, which are ilrivcii .sejiarately, hut within a few luilc.s 
of (‘aeli other, tln^ wlioli* forming one caravan. They usually camp alxiut midday, 
turn the slieep loose, and stack tin; load.s till the next morning. 'J'o leave them 
on Dk ir backs, as Die author state.s, would soon make an end of both sheep ami 
men luindi.se When Mirza llaidar speaks of 12 statute man, he is jirobahly 
alluding to the man of Andijan, which, as w’e have seen above (p. d27), weighed 
a tiaetion uiidei .) lbs., so tluit betwi eii (J and 7 Andijani man would lie a luoro 
eoriect hgmv. (See, for Col. Piddniph’s report, Yurhind Mi^mm Ih unrt. p. 492^ 

and Curinmglium, y>udu/.', pp. 210-11 ; 

\ ^^donr//, oYjadiair, is an aromatic root used in medicine by Oiieutals. (Soo 
lulos (jdamirij, j). 71.) ^ 

; author probably means sliawl-wool, for in this sen.'-e the word 

M IS frerpieiit y ii.sed ui Kashmir and Ladak. Similarly tl.e word Kutd^ or Yiik 
u, 1 Mispeet, intended lor ‘ Yak’s wo< l.’ 

h1io( p-traclcr.s tl.OIIBll 

stutrair^ : it iH, liowevcr, yivoii literally, ns tho 
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wherever they go, they take all these loads with them, and are 
never caused fatigue or trouble by them. I have never heard of 
a similar practice among any (jther people. In fact, some do not 
oven credit this story. 

Those Champa are a numerous race, inasmuch as one of their 
tribes, called Dulpa,^ numbers more than o0,000 families. And 

‘ The word Dulpn may ])C read in several diilerf ni way^t, such as DuUa, Bulia, 
Bnlhn, etc., etc. It seemH also possible, as rcgaids the text, tliat a Jc may be read 
for the /, I am inclined to think that the author intended a /;, and that tlie 
word is meant eitlier for Jhilcpa or Bnlcpa ; thonj^h Dr. Waddell informs me that 
Dolpa (sjxdt (jol p<t) is tin; name of an alxn’i^inal tribe in Tibot (analogous to 
the Cliandals of India) to whieli t]»e Tibetan butchers belon^^ Troni Jaf'sclikc’s 
dictionary, however, I inf<ir that Ihesii Dolpa mure a ca>to tliaii a tribe, an<l 
that they arc persons dishonourably ilistinj^uished for takin^^ animal life 

First, as to Ihilpa. 'I’liis word, or proj)erly Dotjpn in Western and Central 
Tibet, is a corruption all ov< r the 'rilxdan pro\ine(s for DriKjpti^ Drolpa, or 
Brol'pa. But if the autlior meant Ihlpa, he eould seareely e.di them a tribe of 
the Champa^ or nomads, tbou,e:h their habits are to sona* i‘xtent similar to those 
of the Champa ; so miieli so, in some parts of Tibet, (bat ^Nlr Uockbill calls them 

semi-nomadic henlsmeii.” The true »lelimtion of tin* \\ord I)roL\ etc, is a 
mountain pasture used in summer only, or, as Mr. ShaNV has happily translated 
it, “an Alp;” while botli be and Mr. Drew rendir Drohpa, Brol.pa, etc., by the 
term “ biirblandcT.” In Ladak the Dntl.pa ditfers from the diaiupa m ho far 
that he is only away in the y>ro/; dunn" summer; in \Ninter he descends 
with bis shce]>,yaks,etc., to tin' settled Mlla.L((‘Sand livis as an ordinary villager. 
The C/nna/wt, on tlu' other bainl, lives bis whole life in tents made (»r yah hair, 
and merely moves bet\Neen liij^lxn* and lu^er jijiaziii^^ LCiounds, acconlm;; to the 
fs usons. Ill most Nillai^c-s in laidak and the neii^dibourine: ])ro\inces, then' arc a 
ei'itain iinmlxT of who take ebari^e of the ^luoh^ and herds of their 

si.’ltled iiei^lilx)urs in sumuxr, and drive them nj) to the 7Co/.s for jiastun*. 
'I'lius, judi;ing by customs and mode (»f life, it appears <loubtful if ^lirza Haidar 
is alludinp:, In.'re, to Hu? Drol.pa or hulpn. It may bo added that the tennis 
often us( d to denote a stranp*, or foreifrn tribe, belontrim: to neiehbourin*^ bill 
countries, if of piihlural, or seini-pastural, habits; siieb as the inhabitants of 
Bhutan and Iho lull tribes, inis (’.died 7>ou/s, liNim: west of Baltistaii. 

Secondly, as to Vu]:\ui. A little louer do\Mi (p. Ill), Mirza Haidar tells us of 
;^old mines workeil by a branch of the Dnijm irii)e, who live in eaves, or bob s 
in the ground near their mines. 'J’bew' p)ld mines and those who Mork them 
are deserihed in almost t xactls the same way by I’andit Nain Sing, who visited 
them on his journey from Ladak to Lassa in iNTd. Speaking of the localities 
north of tin* Tsang-pu vnlley, he suy.«, “ tlie diggers mostly dwell in 
eaves excavated in the earth. The.se Iiahitatioiis, wliicli are locally termed, 
Phnhpn^ .... contain popiilation.s \arying from live to twenty-tive in each, 
according to the wealth of the proprietors,” who live in tlum as a means of 
jiroteetion from robbers, the eavis U ing easily defensible, while tents aro 
[leeuliarly open to attack. Tlu^^e gold diggi’rs the Bandit state’s to Ilavo been 
mostly (^hamjHi. II(>re tlie habitations, ami not tli<' inhabitants, are termed 
Vhuhpa (or, more j>rol)ahly, in Tihetiin, Bugpa or Bukpa); but it is quite 
possible tliat tlie word may l)a\e Urn applieal. In the Moghuls, to the diggers^, 
and that Mir/a Haidar came to know the latter as Pulpa Champa. It is also 
l> 08 sibb‘ that he may have lieard of loth Dulpa ami Puhpay when in Tibet, and 
that Avhen writing Ids history, some twelve years subsequently, may have 
confused the two straiigi' words. In any ease, ho rightly descriU’s the miners as 
Champa ; while ho wouhl be scarcely correet in speaking of the Dwh men ns 
belonging to that class. The caste of Dogpa appear to have no special habitat, 
ami it seems impossible that Mirza Haidar’s narrative can apply to them, us it 
d( (*B to the Pu[ppay or oavo-inen. (See Iloekhill, /. U. A. N., 1890, pp. 5G and 
B28; Shaw, J. A. S. 7k, XLVit, No. 1, 1878, p. 30 ; Drew, Jummoo and Kaslmir., 
I». 43'; and Bundit Nain Sing in liep. Trans-lIimaUiyan Exphraiions, 
p. 58; also Jiuseldce’s Tih. Did. for meanings.) 
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there are many more tribes like tliis om*. From some of ilio 
chiefs I have asked their numbers, but tliey have been unable to 
inform me. God knows best; and the res])onsibility be upon 
[those who have failed to inform meJ. 

The dwellers in villages are called Yuli>a ; they inhabit many 
districts—such as Balti, which is a province of Tibet; Balti, in 
turn, comprises several [smaller] districts, such as Purik, Khapula, 
Ashigar, Askardu, [Bunk], and Ladaks, and eaeli of these coji- 
tains fortresses and villages. Wherevtu* I went in Tibet, I either 
took the counliy b}" force or made jxace, on the inhabitants 
pajdng tribute. Among these [plaei's may bii mentioned] Balti, 
Zanskar, Maryul,^ Budok, (Juga, Lu, Jbiras, Zunka, .Minkab [or 
llinkabj, Zir-Sud-Kankar, Nisan, 11am, Alalai-Lutak, Tuk, Labug 
I or Lanuk], Astakbark [or Askabrak j,- wliieh is the limit of my 

* The name (T Mur YtO, thoui^h never used in L:nlak nowadays, is not, 
entirely forgotten tliore. It is said hy Dr. Marx to iindude the ui>j>fT and 
lower distriets of Dadak projfcr, tog(>ther with Xnhra. Zangskar, (de.; (hnn ral 
Cunningham spi aks of it as applied to lanlakgemaally ; while General Stnuda y 
gives it a much w’idcr didinition, and mak<‘.s Mnrtjul include.* the whole of 
Baltistan. I venture to think that Dr. Marx’s detinition is the one usually 
accepted by the natives of the province. On tin* meaning of the word too, our 
authorities arc at variance. Dr. Marx, quoting a highly intelligent and w*ell- 
in.structed lama (my old acquaintance ’rashi-'I’anpel) says tin* word is derivetl 
from mc-ru^ mc-aning ‘bare rocks;’ 0(‘neral (hinninglifim translates ‘rc<l land;’ 
Strachoy and (.'soma de Kiirds (cited b\ Cunidngham), render it ‘low country ; ’ 
wdiile Dr. Waddell agrees with the umdering of de Kilms. There* may, thcn'fore, 
be still some uncertainty as to the meaning of the term. It may bo tlnuight 
that a country including no sjxd lower than about h,oOO ft. above sea-level, 
cuuhl .scarcely gain the name of ‘low,’ but with reference to Gugeli, llujKdiii, 
and the mountain tracts surrounding Marynl, the settled part.s f)f the country, 
arc, in fact, at a low elevation. Tho division betwe(*n Upper and Lower Ladak 
is said, hy Dr. Marx, to l>e tho pl.ite.iu <lividing the village districts of 
Basgo and Saspola oii the Indus, il/oryw/, hovvev(*r, must md he eonfoumh d 
with Mftny-ijul, or the Maiuf country.” Mamj, a^t Dr. Waddell points out, is a 
specific name for the luuvince iving betwoen l.adak and Western Tilxd, or 
Tsang; and is, in fact, another name f(»r j)art of Nyuri. 

Miiza Haidar, wli(*n speaking of Ladak as a country, always applies to it the 
name of‘Tibet,’ as is tho custom at the present day among all ujitive.s of Kasterii 
Tiirkislan, Badakhshan, etc. It is only on the south of tho Karakorum and 
Hindu Kush that the name of ‘Ladak’ is hoard; and in lho8(; legions it is 
applied to the chief town, I.eh, as w(*ll as to the whole country, just as the name 
of ‘Kashmir’ is given to Srinagar, because it is tho eajdtul of Kashmir. ‘ Leh ’ 
and ‘Srinagar’ are rarely h(*ard, among the natives, in Ladak and Kashmir. 
In tin; same way, when Muza Haidar speaks of Maryul^ In; usually, if not 
always, denotes tho capital and its immediate district—(dther tin* town of Ja'h, 
or cl.'^e Shell, in its near neighl>ourlioo<l. ’J’he aiitlmr is wrong in making Ladak 
a part of Baltistan in the sixteenth century. 

'J'ln; exact Thbidau spelling f>f the name Litdal;, it may be added, is Ladruyyt^ 
lail in prononiK'ing these syllable.s, certain letteis are dropped ami others altercil, 
.so that the re.sult airiveil at is Lu-ddh. 'J'he liiml A7<, so often seen in the iiaim*, 
is a Kashmiri and Hindustani corruption. (See Marx, ./, A. S, It. as above, 
1 *1). 115, 11b; Cunningham’s lAuhil:, pp. 18, 111; and H. Strachey, 77/ys. LVw/. af 
'J'fhet^ p. Id.) 

these name.s, as far as ‘Gugeh* inclusive, are easily r(*cogni.scd ; for some 
uttpmj)ts at identifying tin* remainder see lower ■tluwn Note I, p. 1.5(1. As 
regards Lr.'^amj, which follows iiniuediab*!y, a reference to note d, p. Idb, in 
1 art I., will show that is iiiteinh’d. 
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juunioy. From Ahkabrak to Bangala in iwcnty-foiu’ clay«’joiiriioy, 
and Urisang is on the east, and Ikiugala on the south, of Askabrak. 
Ursaiig is the Ki]»la and K’aba of all Khitai and Tibet, and has 
a vast idol-templ(‘. As Avhat I heard concerning tliis temple is 
incredible. I Inive not written it. There are many false stories 
told ol it. In short, it is the scat of learning and the city of the 
pious of Tibet and Kliitai. 


OirATTKK XC. 

AccntM' 01’ riij. < Litiosriii.s oi iiia:'i. 

IbiK natnie of tliosci portions of Ti]»et that 1 liave visited, iind of 
its inliabitanls, is such that in spite of my strong wish to describe 
it 1 find it impos^Nibh^ 1 will, however, on account of thchi- strang(‘- 
ncss, mention a few of the particulars which I have either seen 
myself or heard spok(‘n of. 

One of tlie8(^ is the gold-mines. In most of the Ohampa dis¬ 
tricts gold-mines are found. Among tliem are two strange' mines; 
oiH' is calle<l by the Moghuls tin* AJtnujl or Ooldsmith of 'Fibet, 
and it is worked by a branch of the above-nicntioin'd tribe of 
l)ul])a. On account of the extreme coldness of tlu' atmospheie, 
they are not able to work nnno than forty days in the year. In the 
level ground aie pits or caves large enough h r a man to (‘liter. 
^.1 he 1*0 are numbers of tln se lioles, and most cd them terminati' by 
running into one another. It is said tliat three hundred licads 
of families live permanently in tho.''e caves. They watch the 
i\b»g]iuls from afar, and when these come near, they all creep into 
their caves, where no out' can find them. In the caves no oil 
burns exco])t the oil made from sheep’s milk [,vn?*-/a.s7/■ that has no 
fat in it.* Out of these caves they bring soil, which tlnyy wash, 
and (th(‘ responsibility be upon tho.se wlio tell this story) it is said 
that in oiu' sieve of soil from those mines, ten mithkajs of gold are 
sometimes found. One man digs the earth, carries it out and 
washes it by himself. Some days ho sorts twenty sieves full. 
Although this may ai)pear incn'dible, I have heanl it ctmfirined 
all over I'ibet, and for this reason 1 have written it down. 

Again, Ouga has two hundred forts and villages. Jt is thri'c 
^^tiys’jcuirney in length, and in it gold is everywhere to be found. 
Wherever they dig up the earth and spread it on a cloth, they find 
gold. Tlio smallest pieces are about the si/o of a lentil I nrhns j (»r 
a pea [aids/fj, and they say that sometimes [lumps] are foniul as 
large as a slmep’s liver. At the timt‘ when 1 was settling the 

‘ 'J'ho translation of this i>usmig(', n g.irdiiv^ the oil, is uiu'ertuin. 
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tribute upon Guga, the bead men related to me tliat a man was 
lately digging a piece of ground, wlieii his spade stuck fast in 
something, so tliat ho could not, witli all his elforl-^, draw it out. 
Having removed the earth, he saw lhat it was a stone, in the 
middle of which nnus gold; in this his spade had bteonie fixed. 
Leaving the spado where it Avas, ho W'ont and informed the 
governor. A body of men went to the s])ot and exiractod it, and 
liaving broken the stone, found in it 1,500 U’ibctan mithicals of 
})uro [uioliri] gold (a ddbetan luithlnl is w'orth oncand-a-half 
ordinary mithkahH), and God lias so created tliis soil that when tliu 
gold is taken from the ground it do<‘s not diminish [in bulk] how¬ 
ever mucli they bi'at it out, bake it and stain]) it; it is only fire 
that has any elleet on it. This is all ^<ry wondoiful, and is 
looked u[)on by assayeis as very strange and curious. Kor is this 
peculiarity to bo met wdth anywhcn^ else in the world.^ In the 
greater }tai t of Tibet the merchandise of Khatai and India is to bo 
found in about (‘qnal (]uantities. 

Another peculiarity of fibet is the which the Moghuls 

call } and w'hieh is common to the wdiole country, though less 
prevalent in the vicinity of foits and villages. The symptoms aro 
a feeling of seven*- sickness [nakhnsliii^ and in every case one’s 
breatli so sei/(‘s him that he becomes exhausted, just as if lie had 
1 un u[) a stee]) liill wdth a heavy burden on his back. (,)n account 
of the o])])ression [it causesj it isdifli<‘ult to sleep. Should, how(‘ver, 
sh*e]) oveitake f)ne, the eyes are hardly ch.>sed l>efore one is aw'oke 
w'lth a start c nned by oppression on the* lungs and chest. And this 
is always the case wdth everybody. Wln-n overcome by this inahnly 
the patient becomes senseless, begins to talk nonsense, and some¬ 
times the power of speech is h^st, wliile the palms of the hands ami 
soles of the feet become swollen. Often when this last syniptoiu 
occurs, the patient dies between dawn and breakfast time ; at other 
times he lingeis on for several da^m. If, in tho interval, his fate 


I he ; xi«tence ol gold ,,1 the western provinces ol Tibet is well known, but 
(lie (liiaiitities found an; very .Muall and usually conliiied to dust—niiggets bein;/ 
seldoiu heard of Ihe quality is said to be good, and most of it limls its way to 
Kashui.r and India. U ho workings-in Ladak at any rato-aro in tho form of 

«‘t‘»iion of the minors 

watdmi^ for the Moghuls is curious, but it is not quite clear whether lie is 
alluding to his mvn expedition (presently to bo dosorihod), when ho may liuvo 

taking refuge underground, whether 
f m r custom. If to the hitter, it would imj.ly that the Moghuls 

^‘^'1 of raiding on the gold diggers. In 

halo 'd to plunder tho lJulpa or Tiikpa was, 

isn , r the Jvhuifs expedition to Tibet, though it was 

thafforrm r ,ni r* r 7i" ’ ^ instance, it is ixissihlo 

tliat orna r laais had boon underhikeu with the same end in view. 

adiero is nl this word, according to Mr. Hhaw would be Js^. 

rarclicd ,ir (Iam-(jirt or “breath seizing,’* caused by the 

muntague/ au.l 
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lias not l)ecn boalod, and he rcacli a villa^’c or a I’urt, it is prohal)le 
that lie may siirvive, otherwise ho is sure to die. This malady 
only attacks strangers; the peoph'- of Tibet know nothing of it, 
nor do Ihcir doetors know uliy it allacks sliangers. Nobody has 
over been able to cuni it. 'J'lio colder lli(‘ aii‘, llie mole severe is 
the form of tln^ malady. |(Jonpleti .... It is not ])eenliar to 
men, but attacks every animal that luvatlies, siieli as tlie horse, as 
will be presently instanced. One day, owing to the nccesvsity of a 
foray, wo had ridden faster than iismil. On waking ' next morning; 
I saw that then*- were very few horses in our camj), and Toil 
inquiring I asccitained that more tlian 2or)0 had died in the night. 
Of my own stable tlx're were twenty-four sp'.-eial liding lu»rses, 
all of which were missing. Twenty-one of them lia<l die<l during 
that night. Horses are very hubjec'i farnijat to (hiHL-frl. J liavo 
never heard of this disease outside Tibet. No remedy is known 
for it.' 

' Tiic rlVoriri of the rarfih'il atmoKplioro at hiirh altituik*^ r»'^]>iriitinn and 
{’inailution ar»‘, oil th<‘wlicdc, \v«'ll dcsonhcfl, though tlu* aiitlior had no nh a of 
tin* oauso of thf‘ pyini)toin.>. In soiin* n-j'ptot'j hr at fault, as wlun ho ^a\8 
that th(‘nativea of Tihrt do not nuth r from it. 1'ihotaiis liorn and ])red at an 
(dovation of, nay, r2,e()() f« ( t, will oftrii MitVrrmore .“rM rely from dmn-tjin (or (lam 
a.s it ib usually oallcd) when tiuy to 17,000 or IH.eoo fret, than iiativrs of 

(•(HlIltrirH on ahout tin* level of thr m.I 'fhe deirn r of bUtlrring drjtrlids (dl tlie 
eoiistiiutioii of th(' individual, or on liow far ho ha.s 1 m ctuno areustomod to liigli 
altitudos. Tho cold t(»o, so far from inleiisifyini: the .b\mi»toms, .slightly mili- 
gatos th(‘m, as it moditirs the prossun* to bomo extent 'lliib, li(»wev‘'r, ih mori' a 
matter of theory than of rxprrienoe. Tlie (Uily (‘un- wlmh noKh rii .‘soirnor lia.s 
.suggested, i.s tlie use of ^alts whadi iiien a.se the supply of oxygen to the Msirin, 
siK'h as ehlorattMif |H»tush: hut no mtv markrcl nsult ha^, I hrlicvr, e\rr him 
attained from exjM*rimriit.s of Uiih kind |)r. Ik Hew wins id’ opinion that chlorate 
of jsjtash “ relieves tlio dreadful nausea ami headache prcKluced hy the eircnlation 
of insutlieiently oxygenated hlood ” Mir/a Il.udar. when he pKM-rilM s the 
removal of the patient to the neigld'ourluHt 1 ( f (orl.^ and MlhiLTes, urn on>ci(»nslv 
propo.ses wliat is perliajis the only r* al eure-xiz, a de.seeiit to a lower altitude, 
for it is only at eomparativelx low ol. \ations, that >dlag(s or huildings of any 
kind uri’ to he found The natives of the 'i'lhetan and I'ainir re^ioim liave muny 
nostrums, sueh as oiuon>, dried apricots, aromatic herle-, ote , for luitigatnig the 
etfeeis of attenuated air, wliieh they almost iiuari.ihl\ a^eril'O to jH)i.voiiuUs 
exhalations from the ground, or to tlie pres< nee of noxious we«ds. (hnid 
accounts of the elTects of “ dam,*’ or In ight sickness, in Central Asia, will he 
found ill WoimI’s ])j) *Jd(> 2iiS; Drew’s and A’os/o////-, ]>p. 2; 

Hellew’s ]\(i!<hmlr and Kaiilajhar, pj>. Dll, etc, ami other works. Sir 11. Yuh' 
(Pndim: Kttriai/ to Wood’s 0/us, p. Ixv.) says that the malady “is called In* the 
iladakhshis and Wakhis Tank, hy the Tnrkis AV7i [/s.^?]. signifying an 
odour or miasm, and hy tlu; Indian population of the Himal.i^a Bish'ld-haira, or 
poisoiiouH air.” In the 'rurki MS. employed for this translation the w*ord used 
js which (Mr. Koss informs me) is “from tlie \erh tut-mal to seize, a^ gtr 
from f/n/Aui.” The Tibetan words (as Dr. Waddell is good enough to note) arc 
Dug-ri, or “iioison of the mountain,’* ami Lti-dugy or “pass poison.” Other 
accounts of the malady are no douht common in lHM>ks dealing witli tlic Alps, the 
Andes, etc. 
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CHArTER XOI. 

TIBET AND THE CUSTOMS OF ITS PEOPLE. 

Theih men of learning* [ Uhtina] are, as a body, called Lamas. But 
they have different names, in proiiortioii to the extent of their 
learning. Just as wo say “Imam and ^Fujiahid,” they say 
“ Tunkana and Kahjavar.*' ^ I had much conver>ation with them 
with the hel]) of an interpreter. But when it came to nice dis¬ 
tinctions, the interpreter was at a loss both to understand and to 
explain, so that the conversation was incomplete. Of their tenets 
and rites, however, I was able to discover the following particulars. 
They say that the ]\Iost High God is from all eternity. At the 
beginning of creation, when Jfe called the souls into being, lie 
taught each one separately how to attain to the regions of the 
blessed (which was the path that leads to Paradise), and how to 
escape from hell. [This He taught them] without pahate, or tongue, 
or any other [corporeal] medium. These souls lie sent down at 
various times, as seemed fitting to Him, and mixed them with earth. 
And tliis is the origin of the power of vegetation of plants in the 
earth. When the soul has descended from the highest to the lowest 
degree, it is no longer pure, but unconsciousness and oblivion 
dominate it. In the process of time, it migrates to some vile body ; 
and this migration, although it be into a base degree, is yet an 
advance upon the state of being mixed with earth. In every body 
[the soul] makes progress according to its conduct. If its conduct 
is perfect in tliat body, it enters into a better body : if, on the other 
hand, it errs, it enters a yet viler body; and if in this [last] body 

* Kahjavdr imiy also rc'ud Kirhuva. On tlicso, terms Dr. Waddell has favoured 
111(3 with th(3 following remarks:—“The ordinary Til)ctan degree of divinity, 
somewhat analogous to our n.n., carries witli it tlni tith; of Tung^Ba (projierly 
Tung-ram-i)a--B\ni\t iJnin-raTUH-pa ‘) when Dm (h^gree is conh-rri'd by the 
Taslii-lhunpo university: or Ge-shp (spelt dge-ses) when eonforri'd by th(> grtait 
universities of C(‘ntral Tibet (viz., Dcpung, fSerra and Onhldan). These may L' 
the names hen^ inentioiu'd. Tin; high(;st degn^e, hoW(;V(T, which may b(‘ called 
the Doctorate, and Indd by very few Lamas gives the title of Kah-vhnn^ or /voA- 
c/m, or Kah-chn (spelt or «lial)'A-Uchu~) when tin' degre(j is con¬ 

ferred by Tushi-lhunpo; but Jiah-hytim-iM when given by those of Ci'iitrul Tibet. 
Khajavdr or Kichuva may thus be intended (sither for Kah-vhua or (re-Ahe —tin; 
former more' proI)ably, though it is possibly meant for Kn Shun a tith; given by 
courtesy to oducat(Ml Tibetan'', even amongst the laity, though in Ladak it seems 
restricted to the highest Lamas — those who ikiho us reinejiriiabMl hi(!rarchH. 

Nor does Tnnkana probably mean Tul-Ku —the proper title of ndnearnated 
Lamas—tin* Khutuklu of the Mongols. Taking the two titles together, I tliink 
they an; probably intended for Tung-ram-pa and Kah-ChUy thus rornloring it 
pnjbable that the author was conversing with Lamas affiliated to Taslii-lhuniK) 
which, in Northern Tilxd and Mongolia, enjoys groat(;r repute as a teaching 
eentn; than tin; universities of Lhasa (' Cf, Jaeschke’s Tibetan Dict.y p. ‘2G3, 
and “ Kbppen, Dio Eelignm des Buddha, ii., p. 253).—L. A. W.” 
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it Htill Joes evil, it again becomes mixed with the earth, and. again 
remains inanimate [mnatfal] for some time. 

In this manner [ the soul] migrates fnnn one body to another, and 
progresses until it attains the human body. Tn the Imman body 
it first of all reaclios the lowest degree, such as that of a peasant 
or a slave, It gradually rises in the scah^ of humanity, until it 
enters flic body of a lama, in which stabs if [ the entity] conducts 
itself in a hc.coming manmos it attains a knowledge and insight 
into former states, and knows what it lias done in each separate 
body, what has been tlie cause of its progre‘SS, and what the 
reason of its degradation. This knowledge and consciousness is 
the degree of saintliness. And in like manner, by means of much 
contGm[)lation, peojde attain to the stage in which tln^y recall what 
wits taught them at the beginning of eternity; they remember 
everything that the ]\Iost High God communicated to them, with¬ 
out palate, tongue, or any other [physical ] medium. ''J’his is the 
degree of propliecy. In it men learn what they have heard from 
God Almighty, and [on these revelations] are their religion and 
faith based. The soul which has attained to the d(‘greeof prophecy 
is no longer subject to death, but has eternal life. The being 
continues until liis physical strength is (piite broken, when his 
body p(‘rishes, and nothing remains but his spirituality. All who 
have spiritual force of this kind may sod [the soul] ; but otherwise 
it cannot be seen with the eye of the head, which is bodily visii)n. 

Such are the tcnels of the religion of Shaka ]\[nni. All Khitai 
is of this faith, and they <*all it the religion of “ vShakia Muni ; 
wliile in Tibet it is called “Shaka Tu B.'i,*' ^ and “Shaka Muni." 
In histories it is written “ Shaka ]Muni.” In some histories, Shaka 
Muni is reckoned among the prophets of India, and some hold that 
ho was a teacher [/m/. /)»]. Also, it is maintained that no one goes to 
Heaven by the more acceptance of the faith and religion, but only 
in consequence of his works. If a Musulman performs good acts, he 
goes to Heaven ; if ho do evil, ho goes to Hell. This also applies 
to [these] infidels. They hold the Prophet in high esteem, but 
they do not consider it the incumbent duty of tlie whole of man¬ 
kind to be of his religion. They say : “ Your religion is true, and 
so is ours. In every religion one must conduct oneself well. 
Shaka I^luni has said: After me there will arise 124,000 luophets, 
the last of whom will bo called Jana Kasapa,- an orphan, without 

* Dr. Waddell writes: “ Sakya, Tu-Bu. Tuh-pa is thu Tibetan equivalent of 
tbo Sauserit Sakya, and moans, literallv, ‘tlio mighty one.’ (Cf. Jacschkc’s 
Diet., p. 234.)—L. A. W. ’ 

* This word is not badly transliterated. It should read, Professor Bcudall 
informs me, JndiM-Kd»mpa, Dr. Waddell notes on this subject: “ Kdsyapit 
was tho last mythical human Buddha who preceded Sakya-^Iimi, and he is 
especially worshippotl now by the Bonpa followers of tho pre-Lamaist religion 
of Til>ct. Compare Fa Hiaifs reference to the followers of the mystic cross in 
Ihe region.i about Ladak.—L. A. W.” 
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f\ttlicr or iiioilior. iVll tlio will (.‘oiupiclioiul liis loli^ion* 

When ho is sent, it will he noct‘ss;iry for the whole world io submit 
to him, and blessed will ho bo wlio hastens to adoj^t Jiis faitli. 1 
bo(juoatli mv own rcli^'ioii in order that it may bo handed down 
from ii;enoration to generation until the blessed lime ol his a])|)car- 
ancc. The semblance of this prophet will be in this wise ’ and 
there with ho gave an imago which the people were to remember, 
for in this form the prophet would appear. People should believe 
in him before all other men. 

At the present time, tlic chief idol (which they place in tlio 
entrance of all the Idol Temples) lu'sides all their fables,^ have 
reference to him. This idol is the tignri' of Jana Kasapa. And 
they attribute most of those qualities to Jana Kasapa, which apply 
to our Trophot. T observed to them : “ AMiat Shaka Muni said refers 
to our Prophet.'’ J'hcy rejdied: ‘‘Shaka Muni said ho would 
come after prophets, and aftco- him would come no otlu'r 

prophet. Now of those 124,(b)(), but few liave appeared as ;et.” 
J insisted earnestly that they had all appeai’cd, but they would 
not admit it, and so remained in tlieir enor. 

At Zunka, which is the most famous [place] in Tibet, and one 
which j)roduces zedoarv \ ma\i farfxn\ 1 saw another [interesting 
object], viz., an inscription (d* tlio Padisliah of Khitai. It was 
written in the Khitai character, but in one corner it was in 
Tibetan writing, while in at.other corner was a clear Persian 
translation in the Naskhi hand. It ran as follows: “ His Highness 
the king sends greeting to all hi.s people, saying ; It is more thati 
years ago now, that Shaka iMuni introduced idol-worship 
and spoke words which arc not intelligible to all. . . This 
]nuch I have retained ; tlie rest related to some orders for th(‘ 
repairing of the tem])Ie. I liave ({iiott'd this to show that Shakd 
i\Iuni lived J,00d years pn'vious to tlic* date of the inscription,- 
which, how'ever, not being [dated] in tlie Hajra, I could not 
understand. Put judging from tlic extent to which the inscrip¬ 
tion was w'orn, not moie than a hundred years could have elapsed 
since it was written. Put Hod knows best. 1 was in Zunka in 
the month of Pabi ul Awal, <J40 [October loJJ I. 

Another [curiosity] is the wild knian. This is a very wild and 
ferocious beast. In whatever manner it attacks one it proves 
fatal: whether it strike with its horns, or kick, or overthrow its 

' Tlic fuMoH here all tided tc, Prof. Pcndall think.^^, are probahly the JutnJias,^ 
or “ Birtli storicH.” 

^ The date ii.sualJy as.simicd for the Nirvana of Sakyn-Muni is about the 
middle of the fifth century, n.c.; thus Mirza Haidar’s estimate would appear to 
he about 1,000 years too early, but Dr. Waddell informs mo that, among 
the Tibfdan Lamas, an antiquity of 3,000 years is often assigned to Sakya- 
Muni. Mirza Haidar, therefore, may have had authority for what he sets tlown 
hen*. 
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victim. If it haw no opportunity of doing any of theso things, 
it tosses its cn(‘niy with its tongue, twenty (jaz into tlie air, and 
lie is d(‘ad hefore loathing th(i ground. One male kutaH is a load 
for twelve horses. One man cannot possibly raise a shoulder of 
the animal. In tlio days of iny forays [/. n;.7</»•/] I killed a JcutaSy 
and divided it among sovcnity persons, when each had siifHcieiit 
llesh for four days.^ This animal is not to be met with outside 
the country of Tibet. The remaining jiarticulars conem’ning Tibet 
will 1)0 given in the account of the cam^^aigu. 


(TTAFTER X(TI. 

riir. KHAN MAKES A HOLY WAIl oN rinKF. 

Till-: Holy War is the main support ami fortifier of Isl.im—the 
most cfiicient ground-work for the foundations of tlie. Faith . . . .- 
After the Khan’s repentance, he bad always awaited an ojiportunity 
for personally conducting a holy war [tjhazat], nor could his hunger 
and thirst for this (exjdoit be in any way satisfied by merely si-nding 
out a tjhazbf expedition, evt-ry year; so at huigtli, in Zulbijja of 
the year IKiS [duly Id.'bJ; li(‘ set out to attack tie.' infidels «»f ddbet. 

As J mentioiH'd above, 'ribet is boumh d on the north, wlierc 
it is called Haiti, by Halur and l^idakhsh.in ; in the direction 
of winter sunrise^ of that place is \arkand, and on the wo->t is 
Kashmir. Having bidden Jskandar ^Sultan accompany me, and 
having dejmted me to that country, the Khan himself started (by 
way of Khotan) for the Altunji ' of Tibet, which is another name 
fur the Hul[)a. 


FHAITEK XCIII. 

ARRIVAL OF THK ArTHOU IN TIBET, AND SUBSEOl'ENT EVENTS. 

I SET out in Zulhijja of the aforesaid year, and in the beginning 
of Safar, reached Nubra, a dependent province of ’ribet. 1 then 
sent a person all over that country to greet the people with a 

‘ For tlio true diinen.sioiis of the or y<il\ see note, p. 302. 

^ Hero ton lines of rlu toric on the virtues of tlie GhttzOt, or holy war, are left 
untranslated. 

* 'J’he expression is Sharh^i-ZamiaUini, .and is translated, according to 
Mr. Sliaw, “ dinvtion of winter suurist',” as in the discs mentioned in note 2, 
p. 405. 

* 8ec notes, pp. 100 and 412. 
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general invitation. [He was to say]: “ This is a general invitation 
to the faith of Ahmad. Happy the man wlio comes to the Faith 
and obtains his portion.” 'Fho greater immber submitted ; but not 
the chiefs of Nubra, who were rcfiactory and rebellious, and 
retired to their castles and forts. A (‘(‘rtain man named Bur Kupu, 
who was at the head of the chiefs of the inlidols, strengthened 
himself within the castle of Mutadar,^ wliicdi is the chief fort of 
that country. 1 laid siege to this fort, and was for some days 
employed in making ready the siege iniplennuits, such as catajjults, 
shields [/am], etc. On the appointed day I approached the fort, 
and the talons of Islam, seizing the hands of infidelity, the 
enemy were thrown into disorder and routed. Having deserted 
the fort, they fled in confusion and dismay, wliile the Musulmans 
gave them chase, as far as was possible, so tliat not one of these 
bewildered people escaped. Bur Kapa was slain together witli 
all his men ; their heads formed a lofty minaret—and the vapour 
from the brains of the infidels of that country ascended to the 
heavens. 

Thenceforth no one dared ofier resistance. Having thus reduced 
the whole province of Nubra, a garrison was placed in the fort and 
order established. 

Thence we passed into IVlaryul, and there encamped. In IMaryul 
there arc two rulers. One called Lata Juglidan, and the other 
Tashikun.- They both hastened to w^ait [on me]. At that period 

^ This name may also read Maut-ddry hut is pvohably inleiided i'or Jhtndar, 
near the junction of the Nubra and Shayok rivers. Tlio chief village, and seat of 
the district officials in the Nubra Valley is, nowadays, Tagdr —a niiino which bears 
a certain resemblance to a part of the word jMutadar. At one timi! Chiirdnay on 
the ojiposite side of tin* river, was the chief j)lace. 

' The kings or rulers of Ladak arc not easy to lrac(*alM)ut this period. In the 
first place, the history of the country lias not yet been e(»m])letelv W(Mk(Ml out; 
ill the second place, no dates are recorded (except one imc»‘rtain »>ne) till the year 
1580 A.D. is reached. We [»osse,ss two lists of rulers previous to that date -one 
by the late Kmil v. Schlagintwi'it,and the other by tlie lute Dr. Kurl Marx of the 
Moravian mission in Ladak. both are takem from tin* same 'I'ibetan work—the 
Ladak GyalrahH —but they differ to some extmit, and more especially about th<‘ 
period which embraces the transactions related by .Mir/.a Haidar. On the whole, 
jirobably the lut(;r version of Dr. Marx is tin; om* to lx* most trusted, as he collnte<l 
several manuscripts of the Ladak Gyalrahif, and had the assistance of good local 
autliorities on the history of the country. Had lie only Ixien able to supply dates 
for the reigns of the kings and for the events he. mentions, his work would indeed 
have been valuable. The only way in which I have Ix'cn able roughly to set up 
a reference mark for the dates, is to assume that the sixteenth king of the lim*, 
reigned not later than the early part of the fifteenth century, for it is during this 
king’s time that an event is inentioiied, showing that the* fainoiLs religious 
reformer Tsong-Kapa was then alive, and the period of Tsong-Kapa’.s life is well 
known (from Chinese sources) toliavo been 1355 to 1417 a.d. Thus the sixteenth 
king of Ijadak must have been ruling before 1417, while Mirza Haidar's invasion 
took place in the autumn of 1532 (Kafar 1)33 h.;, when the name of one of the 
rulers was Lata Jughdan, or Chogdan. Now the only ruler of the name of Chogdan 
(fully Lo-dos-ehog-ldari) is the seventeenth, wlio was srm of the sixteenth, and it 
would seem impossible that a man should he reigning in 1532 whose father was 
king some time previous to 1417. There is, therefore, some discrepancy here 
which I see no way of reconciling. The name of the other ruler, given by Mirza 
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Libra began to change. In the whole of Tibet during Libra, the 
cold is so intense that, compared with it, the winter of other 
countries is as the hottest days of summer. I then held a con¬ 
sultation with the Amirs, wlio were with me, as to which district 
of Tibet would bo best suited to establish our winter ([uarters in, 
and where we might lind grain and provender for the cattle during 
the winter. As no sucli place was to b() found in those parts, 
Kashmir was decided upon for the winter quarters. If we could 
conquer it, well and good ; if not, we could winter there and leave 
in the sjuing. 

This matter having been settled, we left Maryul and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, and taking the army of Tibet along with us, 
advanced towards Kashmir. At this juncture Abdal Kuli Yasavul, 
one of the Khan’s trusty chamberlains, arrived with news that 
the Khan was making for this quarter [ Maryul], that on the road 
he had been afflicted with tlain-giri (which is the peculiarity of 
that iniidol country), and [adding] that ho wished to see me as 
soon as possible. That same hour I set out to [meet] him, leaving 
the army where it was. 


Haidar as IVtshikiiii, or Taslii-goii, may lit in somewhat better, for Dr. Marxes 
nineteenth kinj? has ih(i njunc of Ta-shisuiam-gyal. In reality this would lx? two 
very common d'lbetan names, and tlie socoml .s in would not be uttered ; the 
\\hol(M>ould Ixi ])ronouneed Tdfthi Namgyal. It is related of this personage that 
)i(‘ made himself master of Ihe wliole of tin' country from Purig (or Punk—lying 
between lower Ladak and Sum) in the west, to Do Sho<l, near the source of the 
Tsang-po (llrahnuijmtra) in the east: that ‘‘ lie fought against an invading force 
of Turk.s, and killed many d'urks. He ercct(‘d a tiunple (dedicated) to the (four) 
Lords .... and laid the eorpst s of the 'rurks under the feet of (the images of) 
the (four) Lerds. Again, hv building the temph* to tlie (four) Lords,he obtaineil 
|)Ower over the demon that tuni.s back hostile armies.” Whether this invasion of 
“ Turks ” ])oint.s to 3Iiiza Haidai’s i xploit, <'un only la* a matter of conjt*cture, 
ami, indeed, it seem.s to nu' very doubtful if 'rashi-Xamgyal and Tashi-Kim can 
be regarded as one and the same person. 'I’ashi is so common a name among the 
nati ves of l.adak, that it scarcely ilistingui.slu s one pi'rson from another. The 
'ra.shi-Kun namL*d here is appar<*ntly tin' same (‘hief who is meiitioiUHl later 
as having wclcomcil Mirza Haidar on returning fmm his cxpeilition 
towards Lassa ; whde another pci son of the name seem.s to have btvn the head 
man of Nuhra, and is recorded lower down to have been cxecutixl by 
the Moglnds. On the whole, nothing very di.''tinct can be made out of the Ladak 
annals as we have them. (See, for Marx’s translation, J. A. S. B.. Vol. LX., 
1S1)2, Part HI., pp. 1)7 ^^ 7 . ; and for Schlngintwi'it’s tables in Stokvis’ Manuel 
iVIfiMaire, etc., i, pp. 242 -3.) 
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CUAVTVAl XCIV. 

akk»vvim>k TUI-: khan in riHKT, loM.owiNc Tin; ai-hkm:. ms Ksinwry. 

INTO lULTI. lOmiNKV OV TIIK AUIllOi: lO KAMIMli:. 

Ir was nientioiied above that the Khan liad <le( ided to advance 
a^niinst tlie Dnlpa, by way of Khotaii, and had sent me forward to 
JVilti. At that time the Emperor of the firmament was in the 
sign of Leo; the Khan, having marched for one month, t(^k np his 
sinnmer quarters among the liill j>as(iires of Khotan, until the end 
of the season of Virgo. Those wlio liad had (‘xperience of tli.it 
region then represented to the Kliaii : “It is now too late j in tb(‘ 
seasoni to acliieve anything: for very soon all the waters and 
rivers will be frozen over, so that no water will be obtainable : nor 
is there siitbeient firewood to be fonml to melt the ice, for watering 
the cattle and horses. It will also be hardly possible to kill enough 
Intda to make a siillicient supply of souj>. It is for these reasons 
that, on previous occasions, several aimiivs bav<! bemi dismonnled 
[lost tlieir liorses] on tliis road.’* 'riie Klein being convinced [of 
the impracticability of continuing by tliat route] said : “ \V*ere 1 
to give up the lioly war in d'ibet, 1 should b(‘ disappointed of great 
recompense Jiereaftcr. if this route is too dillicult, it will bo best 
for me to follow in the steps of Mirza JJai<lar, and (.'omplote the 
Jioly war in that quarter.” So saying, lie turned back from Khotan 
and advanced along tlie road wliicdi I had taken.^ 

On the way lie was so severely attacked ])y dam fjlri, tliat for 
some days he was quite insensible, and his lift; was redueed to a 
breath. ddie doctors applied suppositories ] and used 

aperients, and whenever these took effect he became conscious for 
the moment, but s(K)n again fainted away, do the nobles and 
courtiers ho said: “ Although my health is not strong enough to 
admit of my conducting a holy war, I shall not be wanting in 
intention. When I am deprived, as I certainly shall be, of the 
companionship of the living, it will only bo to join thi‘ band of the 
departed. Perhaps I may die on the road. As long as there is 
a breath of lif(‘ in me J will not abandon the war. When all life 

* From this, it appearH thiit the Khan had started from Khf)tan with the inten¬ 
tion of crossing hy ono of the din;ct routes to Ngari-lvhorsum, or the western 
province of what is now La.ssa-govcimd Tilict—the region wlnac the gold 
workings arc to he found. 'Pheso routes, wliethor by the upper Karakash, or hy 
I’olu, are .v) difticult and at such excessive altitudes, as to be practically impass¬ 
able, except for liglit and well-eqnip(»ed j)ariieH at tin; best season of the year. 
They arc never used by traders or truvrllers ami arc very little known. Mirza 
Haidar’s route (and tin; ono the Kljan after wauls followed) was the ordinary ono 
over the Karakorum pass, as is evident from Nuhra being meiitione<l as the first 
point reached on arriving in Ludak. 
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has gone out of me, you can do as you please.” During this time 
lie fre(piently asked after nu‘, and used to say, with emotion and 
regret: “ At the ])re‘S(jnt laonnuit I have no oth(‘r desire than this 
[seeing tlie {iiithur!, and 1 pray (lod tliat niy life may ]>e preserved 
until 1 meet liim once moi(\” lie also repeated verses suited to 
liis frame <jt mind : among tliem the following couplet. [Verses]. 

. . , lie constantly uttered such sentiments during liis intervals 
of consciousness. 

It is strange that in s]uhi of the severity of this malady, om^ 
never desires to stay in one ])laee 1 " for any length of time '. Indeed, 
so cxe(‘ssive is theeohl,and so great the scarcity of water and ( oni, 
that supi)osing one to make a halt, it Avould only aggravate the 
diseas(‘. The cure is to do (jiie’s best to reach some place where 
dnm-ijiri is less ])revalent. Whenever tlie Kluin reacb.ed such a 
place he recovered conscioiism ss. 

On tlie day that tlie Ivh.in returned to his senses, I joined his 
camp, ifaving embraced me allcctinnately, he said : “Of all my 
friends or children, it is you who have betui in my thoughts ' the 
mostand 1 thank Ood for having been uHowcmI to s«‘e you again.” 
i Versesj. . . . From that hour he began to regain his usual 
health and rttrength, and by the time we reached Xubra lie was 
cut indy restoied, so that In; was able to enter that distiict on 
liorseback. After tliis, all the Amirs assembled togidher in council 
ami each gave his otiinion on the best course to pursue. I Mig- 
g('>ted : “After careful investigation, I can discover no spot in 
these districts of d'ibet, wbieh <an provide winter quarters for 
iiKUc tlian one tboimaiid men. Ibit with a thousand men, there will 
be no possibility of insubordination or revolt. Then* seems to bo no 
place capable of sU[)porting a large army in wintei’, cxee[>t Kash- 
mii’. Ibit on th(‘ load to Kashmir then* are many passes, which 
tln^ Klnin’s strengtli will not allow him to cross, ff the Khan 
would issue tlie lu'cdful onler, Iio miglit retain men in his 

own service and pri)ceed to Ihilti with them ; for in Ikilti there is 
no (hf)i}-tfiriy and no ])asses need be traversed to reach it;. He 
might place me in command of the rest of the troops, when, 
liaving spent tlic winter in Kashmii’, wo could, on the return of 
s])ring, do whatever seemed wu'sest.” 

Of all the propositions tliis 0110 pleased the Kluin most, and thus 
it was decided. At the outset of his expedition j the Khan] knew 
that Tibet was no place for a largo army. Five thousand men had 
been fixed [as the number j; 3,000 belonged to the Khan’s army 
and 2,000 to mine. Of those 3,000 men,'the Khan [now] retained 
1,000 for his ])ersonal servii’c and advanced towards Balti, while I 
turned in the direction of Kashmir attended by 4,000 men, and also 
by several disting»iished Amirs, such as Amir Daim Ali, who was 
mentioned in tin* lists at Kfmhghar, Baba Sarik Alirzii, and others. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


THE KHVN’s ! XrKRIKN'CKS IN' HU/M. 

At the end of* Lif)ni tlu> Khan arrived in Hiilti. Hahrain Clin, ono 
of’ the head men of Haiti, submitted and waited on tlie Khan. All 
the other Chn* began to practise sedition and revolt, the natural 
outcome of infidemy. In the first i>laee, under the guidance of 
Jhihram Chu, tli(‘ Khan took the fort of Shigdr*^ (which is the 
capital of all Haiti) at the first a»s,nilt. All the men of the place 
were mown d(»wn by the blood-staimnl swords of the assailants, 
while the women and ehildreii, togetle-r with much i>ro]>erly, fell 
a prey to the victorious army. Kurthennore, where‘V<‘r in that 

hill-country a hand was stretched out, it never missed its (jbje^ct : 

[and even the strongly fortified ravim s ami castles w'cre trampled 
under foot by the horses of the Klein s aiiny.] 

On acc'Uint of the snow, no news from Kashmir could reach the 
Khan during that winter, and th(‘ infidel insurgents, to servo their 
own vile pur[)ose.s, spread many falsi* rep<jrts, thei'eby causing 
the Khan, and all tin* army, to bi'Coiiie ilistressed and anxious. At 
length, tow'ards the (*iid of winter, an express messenger wlio liad 
heeii sent from Kashmir arriv<‘d, bearing news of oin sikjcos^cs, 
whereupon the apprehension and distress of tho Klian and his 
troops i wei'e changed tci joy and gladness; and they recitnl tin* 
verse: ‘‘Thanks lx* to Cod who has ]uit sorrow away from ns.” 

At tho l)Oginning of spring they withdrew from Haiti. [At this 
junctuie] tlie Khan entrusted to Amir Kambar Kukildiisb, who 
was mentioned in tlie lists Annstm* roll at Kasligbar, tho province 

* (Jhn may also n ad Ju^ wliioli i.-> a v< ry comimm it rminritnxi tn the names of 
natives of the Ki^hta^vu^ previiiee i»f Ka>liinir, whedier Iliinhn or AlmnlinHns. 
But this can hardly he the scn.*ic in wliieh Mir/a Haidar ixnploys it, in this and 
many passages to come. Ho obviously iwans it to si'^^iiify an oftleial of some 
kind, and I believe it to bj the word or (Im, ot Cen. Chinninudifirn. He 

writes (p. 2 (j 0) : “ Among tho Mahomedans of badak .... the petty chiefs ar(5 
invarinhly called Chho'^ ; while (p. 277) ho giv<*H (^}(H-p<ni as the iijuivalent of 
an inferior oflici.d—a “ cliief of ten,” or sergeant. -Alooreroft. too, (ii., pp. 2H, HH, 
etc.) speaks of an inferior official by the style of (JJni-rhn. I do not know the, 
\N(jrd, in local us(3 among modern otri(*ial.s in Ladak, hut it muN he current in 
Balii^tari. Balirsim was, to judge by his name, a Musulman, and it will he seen 
below, that it is with reference to Musulman chiefs that Mirza ll.iidar always 
employs the word Chii. 

“ The right sjxdling; hut written Axhitpir at p. ilO. 

Tho Tersian tt .vts make no apparent sense of this passage, so the 'Jhirki 
alone ha.s been translat(!il. The allusion is, I think, to the dUbetan method of 
detonce, in harricadiug ravines by hiiihliiig walls of lof)se, stones across them. 
The lernahis ot Cefensivo barricades of this kiml, are fouml still, in many parts of 
L^lak. There are tw’o, for instance, on the direct road to Yarkand, which were 
originally built to assist in keeping out tho Moghuls. 
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of Nubra, which I liad net in order and handed over to the Khan, 
ihit in coriHeqnence of the Amir’s ])ad judgment and want of 
capacity, the country wont to ruin and the inhabitants rose in 
revolt, each man betaking himself to some strong place. Utterly 
disregarding thos(^ weak men who had been placed over them, the 
people gave themselves u]) to robbery and every kind of crime. 
On this account [the Khan’s officials] not deeming it safe to remain 
any longer in Nubra, came to Maryuh* .Tashikun, for his neglect 
of duty, was <l('prived of his f)rtress and put to d(;ath.“ It was 
h(‘ro jin Maryul j that I found Mho Klniu's officers] encamped 
when 1 arrived from Kashmir, as shall be [iresently relat- d. 


(IIAI’THK NCVl. 

niK Ai nmu’s \rjn\Ar. in wd lviai^ (."Nnkcikd 

inKKiAvirH. 

1 LKi r Nubra with the Amirs and the new army, which the Khan 
had sent with nn\ and joiinal my <»wn forces in tin; district of 
IMaryul ; after wdiich I set otf, by fon^ed marches, in tin* direction 
of Kashmir, On tin* road, all the ehief ni(‘n of Tibet submitted 
and, joining us, greatly increased tln^ numlu'rs of our army. Sonn* 
of the Haiti Tilx'tans, wln> live in the vall(‘ys of Kashmir, ac‘ting 
as our guides, we reached that country at the lu'ginning of the 
sign of Scorpio- .lamad II. —after crossing the ])ass of Kashmir, 

which is called /uji. The cliiefs of Kashmir had already heard of 
the approach of our army, and were occu])ying the narrow detih* of 
lijir. * Having crusse I the pass i of Zujij 1 sent forward 400 men, 
chosen out of tin; whole army for their experience, under the com¬ 
mand of Tunnin Hahadar Kaluchi, who was one of those mentioned 
in the lists at Kashghar. When they reached the narrow detile, 
they found it occupied by the Kashmir army, a few of whom were 
stationed as outposts at its 'upper] end. At dawn our soldiers 
made a charge on these pickets, who th*d down the defile, followed 
by our men. When the main body ])erceived this, seeing no 
way of holding the road, they too turned and fled. Arriving [at 

‘ AFiiryul is la ri* dilVcrentijited from \ul)r.a. and obviously stainls f<»r tlie 
district of the capital—at that time prohahly Shell, near Lch. (See note, p. 410; 
also the first translated sentence of t'hap. ('V., \>here it is obviously used for the 
cnjiital, and not for l.adak in gom'ral.) 

- S(‘o note, pp. 11}^ 111, regarding d’ashikun. 

■* 'riio Ntad river (of our maps) flowing from tin* Zoji pass down towards the 
Jbilam, was called the I Air. The narrow and difficult defile mentioned imme¬ 
diately below, as tin; position defended by the Kashrairis, is most likely the 
defile of Hang, or Hang Safu, between the villages of Gangangir and Sonamarg 
—or about twenty miles below the wetteni foot of the Zogi pass. 
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this niomont] I gave thou cl ■■; thus easily did our whole ^rco 
pass such a difficult place. ■ the sccoud day after [tins aflairj 
we alighted in Kashmir. Ifaviiig reached this point, it seems 
fitting, in order to render the subject clear and intelligible, to give 
some account of the country of Kashmir and its rulers. 


('H.M'TEK Xt'VII. 

I'KSCIMrTlON OF K.VsIlMIK. 

Kami.mih is uinong* tlit' most ffxmous coiiiitrii s of the world, and Ih 
celebrated both for its attractions and its wundei*s. In spite of its 
renown, no one knows anything about ifs present state, nor can 
any of its features or its liistorv b(‘ learned from the books of former 
writers. At this present date of Moliarram ‘.'oO, [154.V4) now tljat 
I have subdued this beautiful eoiintrv and sren all tliat is notable 
in it, whatever I sliall write will be what I have witnessed. 

The second time tliat 1 entort‘d Kashmir, and when T had not 
reduced the whole of the country, I drew an omen [fnl\ from the. 
Koran, with reference to its eornpiest and to my becoming 
established there. The verse that turned up was: “ Eat of the 
daily bread from your Lord, and return your thanks to him in the 
shape of a fair city. The Lord is forgiving.’* 

The plain [ juhja'] of Kashmir extends from the Bdlunu (piarter, 
which means “between the south and the east,” towards the liihuH 
i/u/a [or north-west]; it is a level e.xpanso about a hundred kruh 
(equivalent to thirty f<irmhhi<) in huigth. Its width is, at some 
parts, about twenty huh, and in a few places ten krnh^ In this 

’ The word Kruh or KiiroJi is tlir IT-r.^iaii fonn lor the familiar 7vn> or /\o>» of 
lurlia. As a measure of distaiico, it has varied so j^roatly with tiiiu*, and still 
varies according to hicality, that abetter «stiniate could hardly he piv<*u thnii 
onr author’s, wlien he makes it O'lt of a/omi'/.//, or about mile. In 
Xoithern India and Kashmir, in our own times, the K«)s is usuidly takam at about 
mile, ’riio Emperor Akbar establi.shed tlie Kon on the Uisis of fiOOO Ihihi for.:, 
which produces an English equivalent of rather over 2^ miles ; but it is probable 
that the \alue (»f the like that of the foiz, had fallen very low previous to 
Akbar’s reform, .so tliat INIirza Haidar’s Kruh may well hav** measured mucli less 
than the Ihihi Kon. Even later tlian Akbar’s tim<‘,ns (leneral Cnnningliam shows, 
a Kos ineaHiirinu: mucli Je.ss than 24 niih‘s was in freipient use. On the wlnde, 
theretore, I ^ mile may be hiirly assumed to have been the ajiproximate length 
ot Mirza Ilaidai’s /v; r//i,and may be applied in all cases where be states distances 
in that nn asure. As a matter ot fact, the b nglh of thf‘ Kashmir valley is 
about 80 English miles, wliile its brearltli varies so greatly that it is impossible 
to state it in ligures. (For full and interesting discussions on the origin, (do., of 
the words hrith and Kox, and the inensurements they have represent(‘d at 
diuerent periods, s-e (hinniugliarn’s Anrt. (ieoq. huiin. Appendix lb and Yule’s 
Glosmry, p. 202.) ' 
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region all the land is divided into four kinds. The cultivation is: 
(1) hy irrigation \ahi\{2) on land not needing artificial irrigation, 
(3) gardens, and (4) level ground, where the river hanks abound in 
violets and inany-eoloured flowers. On the [level] ground, on account 
of the excessive moisture, the crops do not tlirive, and for this reason 
the soil is not laboured, which constitutes one of its charms.^ The 
heat in summer is so agreeable, that there is at no time any need 
of a fan. A soft and refreshing breeze is constantly blowing. . . 

The climate in winter is als(3 very temperate, notwithstanding 
the heavy snowfalls, so that no fur cloak [pustin^ is necessary. In 
fact its coldness only serves to render the heat yet more agreeable. 
When the sun docs not shine, tlie warmth of a fire is far from un¬ 
pleasant. 1 Couplet . . . . * In short I have neither s( en nor heard 
of any country ecpuil to Kashmir, for charm of climate during all 
the four seasons. 

In the town there are many lofty buildings constructed of fresh 
cut pine. Most of t}n‘se are at h‘ast five stories higli and each 
story contains apjirtments, halls, galleries and towers. 44u? beauty 
<d their ext(!rior <leHes description, and all who behold them for 
the first time, bitij the tingto* of astonishment with the teeth of 
admiration. Ibit the interiors an* not opial to tin* exteriors. 

44io passages in tlie markets, and the streets ot‘ the city, are all 
paved witli In'wii stoin*. I»ut tlie bazaars are not laid out as they 
an^ in otlnu’ towns. In tin* streets of the markets, only drajicrs and 
retail dealers are to be found. Tradesmen do all their business in 
tln^ seclusion of their own houses. (Irocevs, druggists, beer-sellers 
! fnl(u \ and that class of piovision vendors who usually fre(|Uent 
markets, do not do so lu‘re. 'I'ln^ po])ulation of this city is equal 
to that of [other] large towns. 

As for till' fruits—pears, mulberries, [sweet cherries and sour 
cherries are met with, but the a]iplesaie particularly goi.xl. There 
other fruits in ])lenty, sufticient to make one break one's 
resolutions. Among tlu' wonders of Kaslimir are the quantities of 
mulherry trees, i cultivated for tlieir loaves, i from which i silk is 
obtained. The people make a practice of eating the fruit, but 
rather regard it as wrong. In the season, fruit is so plentiful that 
it is rarely bought and sold. The holder of a garden and the man 
that has no garden are alike; for the gardens have no walls and it 
is not usual to himler anyone from taking the fruit. 

* The whole of tliis passu;;'*, rei^arding tho land, is obscure and the trairslatioii 
uncortain. ’fho 'I'lirki MS. is clearer, but iin'iitioiis only three (‘utegories of land; 
‘‘One kind is lan'l where agriculture ia done with [river] water. Another where 
it ia ilono with rain-water. Another is the Uvel ground, where the river- 
banks alHUind in violets and many'Coloured llowers ; this land is too damp to 
cultivate.” 

* Some rhetorieal .si uteiiees slightly abridged and a couplet omitte'l.—Ih 

" About lialf a folio of tloriil jmKse and vers(% descriptive of the llowers, liirds, 
etc., 1 .S omi'ted hero.—K. 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 

FURTHER WONDEHS. 

First and foremost among tlio wonders of Kaslimir stand her id(d 
temples. In and around Kaslimir, there are more than on(3 
hundred and fifty temples which are built ot blocks of hewn stone, 
fitted so accurately one upon the other, that there is absolutely no 
cement used. These stones have been so carefully placed in 
position, without plaster or mortar, that a sheet of paper could 
not he passed between the joints, d'hc^ bloc ks are from three to 
twenty (jaz in length, one in d(‘})th, and one to five (joz in 
breadth. The marvel is how these stones were transported .*ind 
erected. The temples are nearly all built on the same plan. Then^ 
is a square enclosure which in some places reaches the height of 
thirty (jaz^ while each side is ahont tliree hundred <jaz long. 
Inside this enclosure thc^re are pillars, and on the top of the 
pillars there are square capitals; on the top of tln?se again, are 
placed supports,^ and most of these separate parts are made 
out of one block of stone. On the pillars are fixed the supports of 
the arches, and each arch is three or four tjnz in width. Umhu- 
the arch are a hall and a doorway. On the outside and inside, 
of the arch are pillars of forty or fifty ijaz - in height, having 
supports and capitals of one block of stone. On the top of this arc; 
placed four pillars of one or two pieces of stone. 

The inside and the outside of the halls hav(3 the aj)pearance of 
two porticos, and these are covered with one or two stones. 
The capitals, the ornamentation in relief, the cornices, the “dog 
tooth” work, the inside covering ajid tin? outside, arc all (trowded 
with pictures and paintings, whiidi I am inca})able of desciibing. 
Some represent laughing and weeping ligurcs, which astound the 
beholder. In the middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, and over 
tlnit, a dome made entindy of stone, whicli I cannot describe. In 
the rest of the world there is not to be scfui, or Inward of, one 
building like this. How wonderful that there should [here] be a 
hundred and fifty of them ! 

' Literally, “.small arm-pits.”—R. 

“ Mirza Haidar’s 702 :, as we have already seen (note, pp. ,')8 and 2r)G), was probably 
the same as that used by Ral)er, and therefore measured w)me 2(1 to 28 inches. 
But even if Ik; is using, h(;re, tlie smaller gnz of lndia~-tho ell, of 18 inches—it 
will bo seen, in the nolo below, that his inea.surernenls are, out of all proportion, 
too p:reat. 

There is notliing, in Ihi.s account, to show which of th(‘ ruined temples of 
Kashmir the author is de.scribing. When he gives om* hun<lre<l and fifty as the 
number of them, he probably commits no gn*at exagg<;rMtion, for even in TMr. 
Yigne b time (abuflt 183t-8) tlie iiiimljer was reckoned at not less than seventy to 
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Again, to the east of Kashmir there is a district called llarnag 
[VirnagJ. Here tliero is a hill on the top of which is a ditch’ 
[biisti] like a tank, and at the bottom of the tank is a hole. It 

eighty. During the tlirce intervening centuries, very many must have disap- 
jX3are(J. Some are known to liave b(*en destroyed, and the stones they were made 
of U8(*d for various purj)oses. Oth(‘r8, again, have l)een built over, or otherwise 
hidden from siglit; while some, no doubt, have been overgrown by the jungle. 
The five most remarkabh* ruins now known, are those at Martand, or Pandn 
Koru, about five miles east of Islamabad (the ancient capital of the valley, and 
now called, by the Hindus, Anant Nag), at Blianiyar (near IJri), Avantipur, 
Pandrettan, and IViyecli. 'I’he Martand teiiiph; is not only the largest of them 
all, but by far the line^^t, and as the late Mr. Fergusson observes, is the most 
typical e.\ample of the Kashmir styh*. It dates from about 7."JO v.d , and some 
of the others may be somewhat old< r; ‘Mmt none,” writes Mr. Fergusson, “can 
bc‘ carried farther back than tln^ reign of Ranaditya— A.n. 578 to 591.' Nor can 
any be brought down below say 1299, which is probaldy the dat(^ of thiit of 
Payech. . . . d’lie style dnrijjg these si.x centuri(‘s is so unitorm that it may be 
taken as oias f<>*' tlui purpo.-es of geneial history.” 

If ntMissunK' Mirza Haidar's desenjdion to refer to this, the larirest of tie- 
temples, it may lie inten'sting to eonipare Mr. Fergus.son’s account with it. ih* 
says: “The t(‘mf)le itself i*< a very small building, lK*ing only tin fe(;t in limgth, 
by 38 feet in width. The width of the facade, however, is < ked out by two 
wings, or adjuncts, which make it 99 feet ” Ih* then cites (oMieral (.'imningham, 
who estimateil its height to be also tiO feet when complete, thus making caeli 
dimension 99 feet. .Mr. Fergu.sson doubted if the temph' ever luid a roof. No 
fragments of a roof have Ijiaai found in modern limes on the floor of the temple, 
and judging frmn the tenuity of the walls, and tin* large voi<ls they include, he 
doubted if they could have supi>orte<l a stone nsif. If, indeed, there was a roof 
he heliesed it inu.st have Ix'en (*f wood. The courtyard that surronmls and en¬ 
closes t lie templ(‘, was rogaided by Mr. Fergus^im a.n a moro remarkable (>bjecl 
than the temple itself. It.s internal dimeimions he gives as 229 feet by 142 feet. 
On each face is a central cell which, if complete, would havi* roa<*hed to 30 feet 
in height, at the summit of its roof, while the pillars on each ."ide of the <‘cll.s are 
9 feet high. No imscriplion ha.s been found on the Martand iuin,aud it.^datehas 
be(*n lixed from histoiitail reconls (ud\. 

Mr. T. (r. Vigne who pulili-slied, in 1842, a narrative of his tr.i\els in Kashmir, 
luul measurements ma<le of the Martand teinph*, ami n*cords that tin* greatest 
length—that of the side walH—was about 279 fe«d, w'hile that ol the trout was 
198 fi'ct. 'rhe height of t lie ]>illar.', including foi>t and capital, be made liaroly 
19 feet, and tlie liiig<* lilocksof linn stoneof which the temple was built, 9 to 9 leet 
in leiigtli, “of proiKirtioiiati* solidity, and ceim nted with an i xcellent mortar.” 
Ills ineasuremi'iitH of the side walls and fiont, e\ idently refer to tin* outer i n- 
closure, and imt to the temple it.self. 'bhey are .''Oiiiewhat in excess ot tho.^e given 
by Mr. Fergu.s.MUi, but tliis discrepancy may Ih* accounted for by Mr. A igne 
having perhaps measured the outsiib* of the walls, whih* Mr. Firgiis-son jiar- 
ticularly nu*utious that his tigures relate to the interior of tin* enclosure. Put 
however this may be, the ProlHlingnugian projKirtion.s of Mirza Haidar’s account 
have to Ix) considerably i»ared down in every instanct% as is usually the ca.<i' w ith 
statements imvde in figures by Asiatics. The chief intert'st that his description 
|) 08 seHsc 8 is, that it is one of the ohb*st notices of tln^ Kashmir ruins that have 
come (low’ll to us—jH*rhaps the oldest from tin* |H’n ot any Musulman, or foreign, 
writer. 

As regards tin* (luestion of the roof, if our author’s account were otherwisi* 
exact, his particular mention of the existi'iicc of a d(xne would imjwrtant; but 
judging from tho inaccuracy of his other stat(*ments, this one can scarct'ly di’servc 
much (xm.sidcratioii. (Sex* Fergusson’s Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1876, pp. *279x^77.; Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir, i., pp. ;i85-9; also M(X)rcroft, ii., 
pp. 239 SC 77 .; and an interesting paper by ISlr. W. Simpson, in \he Journalthe 
Inst, of lirit. Architects for May, 1892.) 

' Other authorities differ somewhat as to this date. (See Stokvis, i., p. 239.) 
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^’eiuaiiis dry tLrougliout the year, except during tlio season of 
Taurus, when water issues from it.^ Two or three times a day it 
gushes out [with such force] tliat the tank is filled, nnd enougli 
water flows down the side of the liill to drive one or even 
two mills. After this it suhsidos, so that no water remains 
excejH in the hole. When the season of Taurus is passed, it again 
becomes dry for a whole year, 'riiough endeavours have been 
made to stop it up with lime and mortar, yet when the season has 
come, all this has been washed away, and it has never been 
found possible to stop its How. 

Further, in Xagam, a notaldo town of Kashmir,- there is a tree 
which is so higli that if an arrow be shot at the top, it will 
probably not leach it. If anyone takes hold of one of the twigs and 
shakes it, the wliole of this enormous tre(‘ is put in motion. 

Again, Div Sar,'^ wliich is one of tlu^ most important districts of 
Kashmir, contains a spring twent}' <j<iz squan^. On the sides of it 
are pleasant sliady trees and soft herbage. One boils some ric(!, 
])uts it in a bottle, closes up tlu‘ mouth [of the bottle] tightly, 
and liaving written a name on it, throws it into the spring and 
then sits down [to waitj. Sometimes the bottle remains there 
five yc'ais; on otlier (occasions it comes uj) again the same day : tlie 
time is uncertain. If, when it reappears, the rice is found to b(‘ 
warm, the circumstance is regarded as a good onu'n, Soimdijiies 
the rice has undergone a change, or earth and sand may liave got 
inside it. The more [su])stanccs] that find their way into it, tiie 
more unfavourable is the omen considered. 

Moreover, there is in Jvashmir a lake called I'lnr, thci ciiium- 
ferenee of which is seven fursaklis. In the middle of this lak»5 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, one of th(5 Sultans of Kashmir, erected a 
palace. First of all he emptied a (juantity of stones into the lake, 
[at this spot] and on these constructed a fimndation [(u* floorj of 
closely-fitting stones, measuring two hundred S(juare in extent, 

’ I’he spring of Viriiag is one of the most famoUd in KuHhmir, and is ma<lo 
much of by tho Hindus. It is reputed to he tlie source* of tla^ Jhihim, hut the 

real sources are in the hills at gome distance to the south and east of Virmig. 

AVe read in Ince’s KaHhmir llandbxtk : water of the spring, whieh is very 

eold and of a fleop hlnish-greeii colour, is received into an oetagonal stone basin, 
about 111 feet wide, 50 feet deep in the centre, and 10 feet deep at tho sides,and 
tilled with saered fish ; after flowing through the garden in stone-lined canals, it 
shortly joins the Sandiahan. Annmd the hnsin is an old building consisting of 
twenty-four arched alcoves, whieh were* f:ic<d with large and elal>onitely (*arved 
stones, many of which still remain. . . . ’ Tin; .^tone l)asin, tho canals nnd otlu'r 
constructionH are of a later date than Mirza Haidar: they are ascribed to tin; 
Emperor Jahangir, whose favourik* rehort was Virmig. 

* Now a rneie village. It lios one .‘'liort march south of Srinagar. 

^ The nameof /J/r or Deo Sar, does not appear to be in use nowadays. It 

wys the di.'drict, however, of which Kolagant was the chief town or village, and 
Kolsgam, or Knlgiim, stands to the left of tlm upper Jhilam—to the south- 
Avest of iMlamahad. (See Mmjreroft, ii., p. 1 El; al.-'O tl.e map in (.’unningham’s 
Ladah.) 
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and ten ejav. in height. Ttoreupou he Ijnilt a charming palace 
and planted pleasant groves of trees, so that there can ho but few 
more agreeable places in the world.‘ Finally, this same vSultan 
Zain-ul-Abidin built himseir a ])alae(; in (he town, which in the 
dialect of Kashmir is called Kajdaii. It has twelve stories, some 
of whi(;h contniu (ifty rooms, halls, and coiridois. 1dio whole of 
this lofty structure is built of wood.- 

[Amongj the vast kioshs of the world are :—in Tabriz, the Jlasht 
Bihisht Kiosk of Sultan Yakub; in Herat the Ikigh-i-Khan, the 
Bagh-i-Safid, and the Ikigh-i-Shahr; and in Samarkand the Kuk 

' The Vhir^ or Wulur lake—the largc'bt sheet of water in Kashmir. The author 
usually exa;j;gemtes measureinouts, but iu giving ‘2S miles as the eireumferencti 
of the Wular, he has Homewhat understated the fact. It is about 12 miles by 10, 
but varies according to season. As regards the palace on the island of 
its ruins are to b(5 found still, and haveolten been explored by travelleis since tie* 
days of Mirza Haidar. 'Ida- islaml i.s m ar th<* entrance; of tlic* river .Thilani intf) 
the lakfi, and measures some On yards by 7.*). 'I'lu; French traveller, Hernier, 
visited Lanka in Ibi;."), au<l speaks of the juilace asan hermitage . . . whicli it 
i.s pret«!nded iloats miraeuloiisly upon th(‘ water”; though he uKo explains that, 
according to tradition, “ one of the ancient kings of Kacheinire, out of mere laucy 
budt it upon a number of thick beams fastcm‘<l together.” In b^21 3Ir. ^loureroft 
lauded on the islaml and found two ruiue<l bmhbngs: one of stone at its e;\steru 
extremity, around which weie strewed several massive polygou il columns; the other 
nn'rely an oblong bouse, witli pit(dn «l roof an<l ])}asteied walls, bearing frag¬ 
ments of bbu; enaimd. 'I'lhMirst <if these lie regarded as of undoubted Hindu 
constnu’tiou, but be maki-s uo invution of (be origin of tlu' other. 'I'lie founda¬ 
tions of botli, bowc'vor, according to his native intoniiantH, bad been made' up of 
th(‘stones deriveil from the aneieiit Hindu temples in otln-r parts of Ka.^limir, 
which bad bi'eii destroyed liy the Musnlman.s. If thi.-* is tlu' e.isi' it is pf)ssild(i 
tliat ill constructing the mospie or pala<‘e itself, slal)>, columns, ttc., from the 
ancient temples may have ben used; and tins may have led Mr. Mo<u’oroft to 
believe the ruin to bo of Hindu origin, although ho records having seen an 
in8orii)lion relating that tlie building hail been eieoti d by Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
who reigncil alsjut S27 to S7l a.ii. (1121 to 1 ItV.t a.d). I'lK're are many traditions 
conneeteil with this inland and it.'^ ruiu", but all seem to jKant to an artiticial 
foundation for the buildings that weie eroeted tliere. In all probability there 
was a shoal rallier than an i.'>lund; or poihaps a shoal tliat appeared ns an 
islaml above the surface of the lake, only during the low-w*ater season. If this 
b' the case, the .sjK)t would, no doul't, have bien soft and muddy, and the founda¬ 
tion for any jialaeo or tunple put up there, wouhl have had to be laid. However 
this may Iw, Mirza Haidar lightly UM-rilies the building to Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
who.S(‘ reign dates only abmt a hundred years previous to bis own time. Iu 1S74 
Mr. A. Constable (Herniei’s editor) .saw theie, like' Mr. Moorcroft, a slab of black 
slate bearing a Persian iuseiijdion, dated 111.') 1, whieli bad bei ii carved to com- 
Tueinorato the crei’lion of the editiee by that Sultan—Ik'rnier’s “ancient king of 
Kneliemire.” 'Tlu* in.scription i.^, I hi licve, still preserved. 

Tile name of Laa/.u would seem to be of pre-Musulmaii origin, though Moor- 
croft licard that Zaiu-nl-Abidin bad so named the plaeo in ridicule of Hindu 
traditions. Lua/m, or /uia/.u-dipu, is the ancient Hindu and Tali name for the 
island of Ceylon, and it is not improbable that this small island in the 
Wular, may bavi* lu'cn naiiu'd aftir the greater one, long before the days of the 
Miisulniaii kings of Kashmir. 

It may be remarked that it is with reference to tliis spot, that Moorcroft shows 
his acquaintanci* with our author. He writes; “'riie eelebraU'd Mirza Haidar 
extols Lanliii as a delightful s{hH for u party of pleasun* ”—hut nothing more! 
(Constable’s Bn-uicr, pi>. 41b 17; Moorcroft, ii., pp. 2211-5.) 

' There apiicars to be no trace left of a palace bearing the name of Rdjddn. 
That the bnilding should have disappeared is not surprising, since it is rejxirted 
to have boon constructed of wo(xl. 
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Sarai, the Ak Sarai, the Bagh-i-Dilkushai, and the Btigh-i-Buldi. 
Though [the Bajdan] is more lofty and contains more rooms than 
all these, yet it has not their elegance and style. Tt is, neverthe¬ 
less, a more wonderful strnctnre. 

In the Zafur-Nama^ Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Vazdi has stated a few 
facts with regard to Kaslnnir, but he is not quite consistent with 
reality. He had never been there himself, but derived his 
information from travellers, who had not a proper regard for 
accuracy; hence his statements are not always exact. 


CnAPTEK XCIX. 

KXTKACT FROM THE “ ZAFAR-NAMA.” 

Though Kashmir is one of the most famous spots in the world, yet 
on account of its secluded position, it is seldom visited by any but 
those who make it the express object of a journey. T here give 
such details as I have been able to verify; having derived them 
from trustworthy sources and also from the nativea. T have taken 
its position, size, and extent from geograi>hical works.’ 

Kashmir lies near the middle ut the fourth climate, for the beginning of 
the fourth climate is where the latitude is ,‘hP 51', and the latitude of 
Kashmir is from the equator. Its longitude from the .lazair-i-Sadais 
105^. This country runs longitudinally, and is enclosed by inountiiins on every 
side; the southern range [lies] in the direction of Dahli [Delhi]; the northern 
[IooIns] towards Ba<]akhshau and Khorasan; tlie west towards tlie county 
inhabited by the Ughani [Afghans] tribes; its eastern side Uirminates in the 
outlying districts of Tibet. The extent of its level plains from the eastern 
limits to the western, is about -10 farsafehs^ and from south to north 
2()/<irsdl-hs. In tin; heart of the level plain lying within this munntainmis 
tiistiict, aie 1000 inhabited villages, aboumling in wholesome streams and 
vegetation. It is i)opul:\rly believed that in tin; wh«)le oflijo jtroviiua*—plains 
and rnountaitiS together—are comprised UK),000 villages. 'I'lie land is thickly 
inhabited, and the soil is cultivated, 'fhe climate is very salubrious, while the 
beauty of the women of tin; country is proverbial. [Verses.] . . . 

In the mountains and plains arc to he found many kinds of fruit-trees, and 
the fruits are especially gofxl and wholesome. But, since the temperature 
inclines to be cold and the snow falls in great abundance, those fruits whicli 

[ The remainder of the chapter is from the Zafar-Ndma, 

- The Arabic name for the Imvlx Fortunate^ whicli the ancient geographers— 
Arabs as well fw Gnxiks—took for their prime meridian, subsequent to the date 
of Ptolemy. 'Jho latitude given here, it may be ol^served, is remarkably correct, 
for Snnagar stands in UI® 7 nortli lat. 
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require much warmth, such as dates, oranges and lemons, do not ripen there; 
these are imported from the neighbouring warm regions. 

In the middle of the valley there is a town called Srinagar, which stretches 
eastward an<l westward for a fnruithh. in either direction. This is the 
residc'iice of the governor of the country. Like at llaghdad, there Hows 
through the middle ol’ it a great river, which is even larger than the Tigris. 
'IMie w'uiiderful thing is that this mighty river comes from one spring, which 
risf’S within the limits of the country, and is calk'd the spring of Vir [Virndg]. 
'I'lie j)eo[>le of the place liave constructed across this river about thirty bridges 
of boats hound together by chains, through winch they can open a way. 
8 even of these bridges arc in the town of Srinagar, which is the capital of 
the pnwince and the seat of the governors. After the river has passed tlie 
limits of Kashmir, it takes in one place the name of Dandaua, in anotlier 
that of dnmla;' it tlows through the upper portion of Multilri and joins the 
river Siyah. 'I'iie united streams empty themselves into the Sind near the 
[town oi] IJcha, and the whole river thenceforth takes tlie name ot Sind, 
which liischarges itself into the sea of Oman at the extremity of the land of 
'ratta.- 

' Th(! two names, it will he n murked, are not Mirza JIaidars, but those of the 
author of tli(i '/ujar-Ndnift. AVhether cither, or lx>th, am correctly ??iveu, or 
whether they are iiiisieiulerings copied from one history inh^ anotlier, it is not 
easy to conjecture, hut rny impn'ssion is that the Juuila of the text is a cor¬ 
ruption of Jamd 'riiough Mirza Itaidar professes to quote the Za/ar-Ndma, 
thcM' pasc^ages hy no means accord closely with the extracts ou the same subject 
translated m Klliot’s Hist, of Indin, TInw corresiHtnd far Ix'tter with a part of 
the description of Kashmir V(*ntaiiie<l in Ahu Tulil) Uusaini’s Persian version 
of the Mulf<i:dfd-Timiir<\ also reproduee<l in Knglish hy Klliot. It would not 
he unlikely tliat Mirza Haidar, possessed as lie was (tf local knowledge, should 
amend the Zafor-Xduui wUiW. copying it, hut wlu'tlier Sharaf-ud-l)in copied from 
the original Turki of Hu* Mnlfaziit (if iht're was one), nr whether Abu Talih 
(wlu^^eIranslatiou dates from 1G20) copied from Sharaf-ud-Din, is hy no means 
ch ar. Tile two accounts are, howev<*r, one and the same, small dilKreuces iiot- 
withhtaiidimg. 'I’lic two names now in question for the Jhilam, are precisely the 
same in holli, and Mirza Haidar has nuvlo no amendmont in this instance. 
hanth'tmi is mentioned, as far as I liave been ahk* to ascertain, nowhere else than 
in tlie-'D pas.sjiges ot the Xoyor-Af/aKi and the ^fnIfuziH', but Jtiuul (perliaj>s 
flainad) occurs coiistaiitly in tlie latter w'ork as tin* name ot the ,lhilam, not onl\ 
in the neighlKnirluMxl of Kaslimir, hut throughout its course. The historian of 
T imur's campaigns s(*ems to have <h*omeil it the common name for the river, 
'riie Tiirlhh-i-lhifiz Ahru, a work whicli dates from alxiut tlie same* in^riod as the 
(»tlH'r two (the tirst half of tin* lifleoiitli century) .lescribes the whole length of 
tile .Hiilani, from iU soureo in Kashmir to its coiithience with the Indus, under 
the name ofwhile the Mnfld No’dom (dating from ulxmt the middle 
of the lift^H iith century) likewise sp aks of tlu* dhilam as the JauuL Somt'whal 
less than a century later, lioW(*ver, wc tiiid llalK'r eulliiig it the lhh<it a name 
which has remained in use down to our owu time, and is a form of the ancient 
Jtidada or Vidada, Thus, at wlmtevi r perkxl Jamd or Jaimd nmy have first 
come into usi*, it si'cnis to have lM*en forgi>tteu by Musulman writers since the 
liftoeiith oentury. (See Klliot lor /ti/ar-Aa/mt, iii., p. o21; tor Multazdid- 
Wmar/, iii., pp. 110 vS:i; for Tdrihh-i-Ildjiz Ahni, iy., p. 4; and for MatW 
^Vdatn, iv., p. \H ; BaUr, p. 201; also Major Uaverty, .7. J. i?., Ixi., 1893, 
pt. i., pp. 200-1.) Siydb is cvidoiitly Chindh, badly copied. 

‘ 'rho UcK aUiuUxl to here, is no doubt the old town of that name, situated nei\r 
the left bank of the Panjnad just below the Sutlej confluence. “ In the time of 
Timur and Akbar,’’ says General Ckiniungham, “ the junction of the Chenab and 
Indus took place opposite VchU, dO miles abovt' the present conflutmee at Mithan- 
kot. . . . Put early in the present century the Indus gradually ohangeil iU 
course, and leaving the old channel at 20 miles above ^17/, continued its course to 
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Tliis Country FKasliiiiir] is pn .id naturally l>y its niounlains on every 
side, so that the iidiabitanta, withnut the trouble of fortifying; themselves, 
are sate from the attacks of enemies. Nor liave they anythimj; to fear from 
the revolutions woiked liy time, or by the r.nn or tlie wind. 

Tlieie aie tlirce ]uinci|>al liii;h\vays into Kashmii. d'he one leadin;^ to 
Khonisan is such a ditlicult route, that it is im[)ossible for beasts of btirdcti 
with loads to be diivcn aloni; it; si» the inhabitants, who are accustomed to 
such \\ork, carry the loads ujion tluur own shoulders J’or several days, until they 
reach a s))ot where it is possible to load a Inuse. The road to India offers the 
same dilliculty. The route which leads to Tibet is easier than these two, 
but during several days one finds notliing but ])oi‘^«mous herbs, which make the 
transit inconvenient for tiavellers on horseback, since the horses {MirisliJ 


CHAPTEK^ r. 

THK CONVEllSION OF KASKMIU TO ISLAM, AND A SHOUT ACcOirsT OF 
THE MFSULMAN SULTANS OF KASHMIIL 

The conversion of Kasliinir is ;i comparatively recent event. 'J’hc 
])eoplo Avere all Hindus and profesHcd the faith of Brahma. A 
certain Sultan Shams-ud-l)in came thither disguised tis a ktihindar. 
At that time there was a governor in every district of Kashmir. 
There Avas tilso a (pieen, into Avhos(‘> service Sultan Sbams-ud-J)in 
entered. After a sliort time the queen desired to marry Sultan Sbanis- 
ud-Din ; and not long after this event, liis poAver became absolute 
throughout Kashmir. He Avas succeeded by his son Ahi-ud-J )in, avIio 
Ava.s in turn succeeded by his son Kutb-ud-Din, during Avhose reign 
Arnir Kabir Ali the Second, < alled Sayyid Ali Hamadani,-app(‘ared 

the south-bOuth-Avest, until it rejoined tlic old chiinucl at IMithaukot.’’ At the 
time of Mirza Haidar, then, fWt must liaAe been near the coulluenee of the 
f^reater riv'ers, and wuh, for tliis rea.son perhajis, a city of some importance. The 
name of Vch or Uchcha is common in Northern India; and one jilace called, is 
to Ixj found a short distance AAr^t of the junetion of the Jhilam Avith the China!); 
while a third lie.s some 'M) milos north ot Jaeohahad. See Cunningham, Ancient 
Gcon.^ pp. 220-21 and 212 mq.) 

Tiitla^ standing near the apex of the dolta of the Indus, though a town of not 
much importance now, is a place of gr(*at anti(]uity, and at Iho })eri(Ml of the 
(‘urlier Moghuls, seems to have given its name to the whole of bower Sind. (Sia) 
for a complete account of 7Vt/h/, CunniDgham, pp. 288 m/.) 

‘ The /af(ir-A(hna contains this passage about the jM)iM)nous lu'rbs on the road 
from Ka.shinir to badak. Wlax'vcr originally Avrot(‘ it, had nauarkablv accurate 
IcK'al information, an<l the statejm-nt liolds good to the pr(‘S(*nt day. Uound alxiut 
the s[)ot called lUiltal, at tin-wt sh rii frxit of the /oji pns.s, there an* poisonona 
weeds among the gras.<, winch trc(|uenlly prove fatal t) horses if turmd out to 
graze. Nowhere else in these regions (as far as I urn aAvan*) do similar jKiisonous 
iierl)S occur. 

^ This Say}id Ali Ilamadaiii Avas a refugee from Hamadau in btTsia, whence 
he and those of hi.s order are said to have been expelled hy Timur, about tbo 
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there. died in less tlian ferty clays,^ and was suc¬ 

ceeded ])y liis son Sultan lskan<lar, who estiiljlishod the Musulnian 
iaith and destroyt^d all the idol-tcinplos. His son Sultan Zain-nl- 
Abidin siiec_;eede‘d Ijiin, and nu^ned lor litty years.- He devoted 


}(‘ar I'^U. Mr. n t'ordH that m-vcii liuiidn*! Sa)}i(l.'5 accnmjtaMied tluir 

Icauler in Iiih t<> Ivji.shmir in that ye.ir, wliih* thinlar^/n j)arty was afterwards 

followed l>y anotluT, of threii liinidK'd of the or<ler, in the train of Sayvid Ali’s 
soil, Mir iMuluuniinul. It is to tliosi; iinmi^rations of Prr'iian Sayvi<ls, duiinj^ 
tlie n'iria of Kntuh-nd-Din, that tlie collver^loM of Iv,ishniir to Islam is usually 
attrihuted. Sayyid Ali dii^d in I^ikhli al)ont the y< ar l.'ISd, and the .son se(.ins 
to have left tlic eonntrv only some six years later. Ihe name hv which tlie 
father is usually known in Kashmir is *‘Say}ul llamadaiii,” and he inav lx? 
I’ofjjarded as a sort of Ration saint of tlie Mnsnlinaii ."eeiion of tlie ])0])nlalioii. 
Ills deecendants -or |)er.'^ons claimin;r this <lislinction—.still exist, 1 helievi*, in 
Srinagar, whih* the nio.sijm* of Shiih-i-llamadan is jierliaps tlie most revi ieiiccd 
ol any in the txnvu. A recant writer in tin* Tinu^ tell'. U'? that the oiiudnal 
Sayvid s “jdac'e ot retreat and devotion” i.s >(ill >howii in tin' i;lonniy interior of 
the hnilclmy, “ wla re Imt little li;^dit hreahs iijion tin' jiillars and erdin^'’ ami 
walls of staiiH'd deodar.” 'Ida' arehitec’lnn- he d« >eril)i s peenliar to Kasliiniii 
mo.s<inc.'i, for iieitlinr eupola nor minaret « xi.-'l'C, “lait oidv a .'‘lopini.; four-sided 
rcKif, surmoiintcal hy a conical wooden ."teejde . . . fiom time to time tin* moscjne 
of Shah-i-Hamadiin is Imriied down, hnt le-ciactc-d with faithful alteiitioii to 
the ori^^inal model.” (Sec* Heale’s (>ri< ni. lUiuj hirf., p. 2dS. and tin* 

7th Xovc'inher, ISUf) 

' d’hiswoiiM appear to mean that flu* lein^th of Kutub-nd-l)inV la i^u waN le^s 
than forty da}.s, hut a p<..ssibh' u adin;r may he that he dud h ss than fertv dav.s 
after the arrival, in Ka.slimir, of Sayyid Ali llainadaiii. Tin-date s for Kntul)- 
nd-l)in’s reii^ui aie nma'rfain, hut they uMially imljeatc* f.r it a length of aliont 
fiffeen ye ars, (Sei' tlu' next note.' 

It vvcnild have been intc rest iuj: and -ali.-'ract<»iy to he aide to aee. pt Mii/a 
Haidar as an ori^dnal authority on the history of tla* Kine.., ,,f the country he 
ruled over .so loii;^; but hi.s data an* so < ntiiely at vaiiance with two of tlu‘ host 
historians of fmlia -Kiri.‘'hta and Ahul K.i/l that it is impossible t<* placi' his 
l)ri( f H'liiai ks in t lie .sealo ai:ain''t their ih talk'd aceounts. and eaia fnllv eluhoratt d 
tables. Firishta and Ahul Fa/1 hy no iiieans ai^uc in the dates tiny as.-^ien to 
the vaiions Siiltains, or in the hni;fh of their leurns, and even the dilhreiit 
editions of Firishta vary to some* extent amone; themsc Ivis. Mr. C. J. lo'd.trers 
lias pulilished a eau fnl summary, fiom eoHatid eojdi s of Firishta, cd' the 
hi'ihiry e)f Kashmir, and Ini'^ .''hown how uneeilain some* of tlu* dat(>are; also 
how tlie eoiins in many e’a.s's ndve dilleieiit rc'iilts to ttu' lii'>toii<*al tallies. It is 
jsi.ssihle, as he sei ui.s to think, that Firishta is a la ttt r aiithoiitv than Ahul 
F.i/1 ; hut as this note mak«*.s no pn teiisien to investi-rati' discn jv.nu ios, or to 
e;ive a history eif the I^Iu&nlnn'ui kiii'^.s of Kashmir. I have only eompiled a rough 
talde, from Mr. loxlgers’ translation, of tlm.^e kings whose iiaiiU'S a little mon* 
than eover tlie j>eii«Hl wliieh Mir/a Haidar hrietly loiielus on. When- the 
sign ? privi des a date, it means that I luivi* merely talu n an aver.ige lignu* 
among those Mr. Ihxlgors has found authority for, or one that apiK.*ars to he 
prefenihle to the otliers:— 


1. Shah Mir, or Slmms-ud-Din 

‘2. Jumsliid. 

d. Alu-nd*l)in. 

I. Shahuh nd-Diii .... 
T). Kutub-ud-Din .... 

(». Sikandar. 

7. Ali Shir. 

S. Zuin-ul-Ahidin .... 
1). Ha Mar Shall .... 
10. Hasan Shah. 


H. A.P. 

l-M'gan to reign 7Id = Id 12 

TIG .-r: Id In 
,, i48 ~ 1347 

,, TGI = IdGO 

7S1 - 1371) 
,, ,, ? 7hG = IdlH 

„ ,, 811) = 141G 

„ ? 827 = 1424 

M y vS74 = MGD 

v'^Dl = 148G 


After Hasan Shah then* was numh elisseiusimi, and those who followed him— 
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himself to ombellishin^ K.-isIimir with biiiMin^s, and in order to 
humour all the nations of llu* uorld, lio j)aid athoition neither to 
Infidelity nor Islam. It wa‘^ in his ivi*;,, Kasimn'r ' ])ocamc a 
city, which it hius remained M.s dav. 

Jn Kashmir one meels wit. i tlie.se arts and crafts wJiicli are 
in most cities, nncommon, .‘such as stom>j)olishinM-, stene-outting* 
hottle-making, window-cutting i hihd/ut-fttnisJi , g«dd-l)eating, etc! 
In the whole of iMavara-iin-Kalir, except in Samarkand * and 
liokhara, these are nowhere to be uwt with, while in Kashmir 
they are even abundant, d’his is all duo to Sultan Zain-nl-Abidin. 
After him, tho power of the Snlf.ins of Kashmir began to declin(‘, 
and the Amirs became so strong tiiat the Sultans ruled in name 
only; insomuch that outward respect w.m no hmger paid them 
Those helples.s Sultans, therefore, in order to secui-e their own’ 
safety Iiad to dec the country and endure mucli adversity. 

lo Sultan ^sazak, who is to-day my compiinion, I Irave shown 
ai more respect than tho former administrators of the kingdom 
ever showed Ltlieir conteinixjiuiy Suit,ins . Since [tho reipi ofi 
/am-,.l-AbKlm a few of I,is offspring- have borne the tide of 
king, imt of authority they have hu<l none. 


C11A1>TEK Cl. 

ACCOUNT OK THK UKI.UilOUS S|.,,;r,s oK KASHMIR. 

Thk iieople were [formerly] all Ilanifi, but in the reign of Fath 
bhah, the lather of this Sult/in ^7ldi,,■-■ a man of the miiiie of 

IVliihanitiiud, Shull. Ihraliiin TviiiMii i 

went down, limo utter time, until the* date of‘lVhr'!''.7i‘"-T ‘.'*''“"‘”““1 

country in 1U8 ( = loti), k,iz„k wIh the , i i o “‘c 

regency—/.e,, till !)58 ( = lo.")!) 'J’|„. d-ito of th t "f o" '*‘15"^ *he Mirza’s 

Shanis-ud-Din, is especially uucertain for Mr ltod.fo"^ kings, 

747 is us likely „ one as 748, In I Imt ca^e , | '■, r ""'“k t\mt 

he inexact, us eacl, date is bZ| o e on, 1 ? »»hlo woul.I 

‘ShamH-ud-Din, under the iiaiiie ofsimh Mirv ^ precedes ?t. This 

to the last Rajah of tho preceding” Hindu dvim^I ^ minister 

liis successors, and liud served in^that canacRv for’»^*" 

SinL De“«^‘''^ow. 

vol, ii, (Colonel>« 

voi. iv„ pp, -144 to .708. .ITcrmLtlTl wi'ts^^rtof 

t,7,s;r;ac: 

":"K=. “(££i;:"S .Sd 
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Rclii^'ioiis Sects of Kashmir. 

vShains eamo from IMlish in Irak,^ who gave himsolf out as a 
Nurbakhslii. lie introduced a corrupt foiiii of religion, giving it 
the name of Xurl)akhH]ii ’ and practised many horosios. He wrote 
a bonk for these cowardly pi*oplc calbMl FIlh-i-Ahtvnt^ which does 
not conform to tlio teacdiings of any of the s(‘cts, whether Sunni or 
Shia. I These sectaries j rcivile the companions of tlie Prophet and 
Aislia, as do tli(‘ Sliias, but contrary to the teaching of these latter, 
tliey look upon Amir Sayyid Muhammad \nr Ikikhshi as the Lord 
of tlic Age and tlie promised Mahdi. 

They do not i»elieve in the saints and holy persons in whom 
the Shias believe*, but regard all these as [appertaining ro] Snnnis. 
[Sliamsl introdiiced many impious practices and infidel beliefs, 
and gave his heretical sect the name of‘ Xurbaklishi.' I have seen 
many of the Nurbakhshi elders in Ikidakhshan and elsewhere. I 
discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the Prophet 
ami hold with the Sunnis. t)ne of the sons of this Amir Sayyid 
Muhammad Nurbakhshi slowed me his tract. In it was written : 
“Sult/ins, Amirs and fools 'or the ignorant maintain that worldly 
power cannot be combined with purity and i>ioty. P>nt this is 
absolutely false, for the groat i)rophets and apostles, in spite of 
their missions, have exercised sovereignty, and have likewise 
striven diligently after tho.se other matters [/.c., purity and 
pitity!, as for examjde Jose[di, Moses, David, Solomoti and our 
Prophet.” 

Now this is opposed to the belief of the Nurbakhshi of Kashmir, 
and is in accordance with that of the Sunnis. That book, the 
Fikli-i-Ahirat, which is celebriited in Kashmir, 1 sent, complete, to 
the I'lanni of Hindustan, who repudiated it and wrote on the 
back of it a decree [fotica] of remonstrance as follows; “In the 
name of (iod the Merciful. Oh ! God, show unto us the truth in 
its reality, and the false, wherein it is void ; also show us things 
as they are. After })eru8ing this book and weighing its contents, 
it seemed clear [ to us] that the author of it was of a false sect, 
who had gone against the Hook and the Sunna, and did not belong 
to any denomination of the ])eople of Tiuth. His pretension is 
that GckI hath commanded him to do away Avith all diftereneos 
among the people ; (Firstly ) in the developments and ordinances of 
the Holy Law, and to make them ius they were in his time, Avitli 
neither increase nor diminution ; and (Secondly) in the funda¬ 
mental piinciples among all the peoples of the earth. [In this] 
he is certainly lying, and inclined to heresy and schism. It is the 
duty of such iis have the power, to obliterate such a book, and a 
religious necessity for them to stamp out and extirpate this sect: 

* TfiiUh apix>ar8 to have been a name that was applied to the province of Gilan, 
though properly «p>akiug, it was only that of a triln* which inhabited a piut of 
(lilan. (See Sdiiik lspahdju\ bV) 
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to prohibit persons from follo^\ it aiul acting according to its 
dogmas. If they persist in their belief and abandon not their 
false creed, it is necessary for the security of IMnsulinaiis, from 
their evil example, to repulse them with chastisement and [even] 
death. If they repent and abandon the sect, they must be com¬ 
manded to follow the teaching of Abu llanifa.” 

At the present time in Kashmir, the Snfls have Icgitimatised so 
many heresies, that they know nothing of what is lawful or 
unlawful. They consider that piety and })urity consist in night¬ 
watching and abstinence in food : yet tliey take and eat whatever 
they find, without ever considering what is ibrbidden or what is 
lawful. They give way to their lusts and desires in a manner 
not consistent with the law. They an' for ever interpreting 
dreams, displaying miracles, and obtaining from the unsei'ii, 
information regarding either the future or the past. Tliey 
prostrate themselves before (»ne another and, together with such 
disgraceful acts, observe the forty [days of retirement]. They 
blame and detest science and men of learning ; consider the Holy 
Law second in importance to the True ‘ Way,’ and that in con¬ 
sequence the people of the ‘ AVay ’ have nothing to do with the 
Holy Law. In short, nowhere else is such a band of heretics to 
be found. May the ^Nfost High (Jod defend all the people of Islam 
from such misfortunes and calamities as this, and turn them all 
into the true path of righteousness. 

Thanks be to God that, at the ])ros(‘nt time, no one in Kashmir 
dares openly profess this faith : but all deny it, and give them¬ 
selves out as good Sunnis. 'J'hey are aware of my severity towards 
them, and know that if any one of the sect aj)pears, he will not 
esca ])0 the punishment of death. I hojie and (rust that through tln^ 
intervention of God and by mv own etlbrls, the land will gradually 
be entirely delivered of tliis misfortune, and that all will become, 
jiS they now profess to be, Mnsulmans from tln^ bottom of their 
hearts. Amen ! Oh Lord of the two worlds ! 

There was also a sect of infidels who wore Siin-worshij)p<?rs, 
called Shammasi. Their creed is as tbllows: “The jihenomenon 
of luminosity of the sun is due to the purity of our faith : and our 
being is derived from the sun’s luminosity. If we defile tho 
purity of our creed the sun would no long(;r have any existence, 
and if the sun withdraw its bounty from us, we should no longer 
have any being. We are dejiemhmt on it for cmr existence, and it 
on us. Without us it has no existence, without it we have none. 
As long as the sun is visible, our actions are visible to it, and 
nothing but uprightness is lawful. When night falls, it does not 
see us or know us. >Sinc<^ the sun is not aware of what passes in 
the night, they cannot be called to account for what they do in 
the night season. ’J^his sect used to be called Hhammasi. 
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When this Mir Slianis H[)])eared in Kashmir ami corrupted its 
people, h(^ ])o]e the title of Sliams-iid-Din [8uii of the Faith j. All 
titles descend from heavcoi, and th(i real one must have been 
Shanunas-iid-Din. It has been misunderstood by the Kashmiris, 
or else they (Jailed him 8hams-ud-I)iu by way of reproaclu For 
this reason they called him ^lir Shams. 


FIIAITEK (11. 

UKI'IMIN re TIfK MAIN NAIlliVllM:. 

lUiHtKK (Mitering upon tlie description of Kashmir, 1 had brought 
the threatl ot my story down to the point wh(‘r(\ after passing tho 
defile of bar without difticiilty, we entcnMl tli(‘ edty. The army of 
Kashmir was dis[)erscd, ami the townspeople, forsaking their city 
ami homes, tied towards the hills and glens, halving their j>roperty 
in their dwellings. 1 took U[» my (|uartcis in tin* Kajdjin, whi<di 
has been mentioned, and (mtrenched mv men within its walls. 
During many da}s no trace of any one was visil)le. For twenty- 
toui- days we remained there, by which time the horses and cattle 
bad ([uit(‘ r('coverc(l their strength, ddie army of Kashmir was 
statioiu'il in the mid^lle of some swamps /n/l at about two 
fnrxakhH t(> tho south of the (“ity, where tlu'y could be seen. Wise 
imm were of opinion that we ought not to remain within the cit}', 
but thought that wt‘ sliould inarch out and watch for an oppor¬ 
tunity to give thmn bvttle. For, though the enemy were far 
stronger than W(‘, both in joins and numbers, we might yet defeat 
them by stiMtegy. Couplet; .... Si», sallying forth from tho 
city, we passed, in line, in sight of the enemy, jiml went and 
encamped at a place cjilled Haklata * on the east side of Kashmir. 

In Ji word, from that date of Jjiinad IT. till Shaban—that is to 
say, from the end of autumn till the spring—wo avoided tho Jirmy 
of Kashmir, who on this account became elated, and grew so bold 
that, at first, every time we marched on, they halted for some days, 
finding some strong position from which to oppose us. In tho 
fir-.t place they would fortify tho position secretly, by every 
means in their power, and then, advancing in the night, would 
take up a defensive station in the [djice I where they halted]. At 

’ Or thikldnn, or Sahhinn. etc. It is not Irmvtihle on oxisting maps. By the 
“♦‘flHt 8hie of Kashmir,” the jinthor probably moans “to tho eastward of 
Hrimignr.” 
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length they became so [confident] that they would follow after us 
on the same day that we made a move, without taking any 
precautions. Finally, in a village called Bagh Navin,^ after they 
had advanced fearlessly and had hastened over some level ground, 
having drawn uj) my men, 1 turned and faced them. It would 1)6 
tedious to enter hero into details, but, to be brief, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the wind of victory l)Ogan to blow and the enemy were 
scattered and discomfited .... - The chief Malik of Kashmir, 
Malik Ali, together with several other ( iiiinent Maliks who were 
generals and commanders, perished.-* d’hose who escaped the sword, 
fled to the tops of the mountains. Many were wounded, while 
such as remained unhurt had tlndr hearts broken in two from fear. 
That night th(‘y resolved on flight, lest on the morrow it should 
be impossible. Their generals were alarmed and stiijadied. 

By the ordering of lh*ovidence, the following iiotcwoithy 
incident occurred to me : 1 discovered the deviby and base nature 
of 31irza Ali Taghai, who for devilish designs is more famous than 
Satan himself. 1 Couplet 1 .... In short, .Mirza Ali d'aghfii came 
tome and offered his advice, saying: “If our army had fled, it 
would have been utterly broken. When the [enemy] reach the 
hills, it is clear that they will there take up a strong position, and 
it will not be prudent for us to advance into thi* hills to attack them. 
It is foolish to risk a disgrace. The way to destroy the enemy at 
this juncture, is for us to dcsceml with all s]>e(‘d to the lowlands of 
Kashmir, and attack their families; it will then be impossible that 
they should remain where they are; tliey will ])erforce come down 
to defend their families. Tliose that have their households with 
them in the hills will not want to descend, while thoM^ whose 
families are on the lowlands, will make for the hill-tojjs. A ci rlain 
number wdll remain where thi‘y are. Being once s(‘})araled in this 
nianner, they w'ill find no ]) 0 ssibility of leiiniting, ;ind no further 
fighting will be necessary.” 

1 allowed myself to }>e deceived by tlnsc d(*vilish promptings 
and lying suggestions, and decided fliat on the following morning 
we should descend w’ith all haste. [(\)U])let j .... Atdavvn[m‘xt 
day] w'c started on the downward road. Mir JJaim Ali came to 
me and said with much severity: “What bitterness have we 
swallow'cd that matters should have come to this })ass ? Now' that 
we have scattered the enemy and have driven him into th(‘Si‘ hills, 
you w'(juid leave him ? Where are you going? ” I then hesitated 
and hailed, when Mirza Ali Taghai, wdio liad marched forward, 
came back and asked why I had stopped. Mir Ihiim Ali then 

' The variants mi^lit be Ifaniity liann^ etc Ji (lo4^d not appear on modern 
mapH. 

- Two lineB of rhetoric and a couplet omitt<*<l.—U. 

^ This sentence is somewliat abridged.—U, 
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repeated to him what ho had Haid to ine. Mirza Ali Taghai, 
turning towards me his double-faced countenance, said : “ It is 
childish to alter one’s decisions; I maintain my opinion still” 
[Couplet] .... But I, setting aside the wise counsel of the 
provident Mir Daim Ali, followed the evil advice of that worthless 
wretch . . . .' 

In short, wo sot out and came to the district of Nagam. Mirza 
Ali Taghai went in advance. At tlie second stage wo learnt that 
lower down there was no road, or if there were one, it was not 
suitable for the passage of an army. Chased from one place, 
and stopping in another, we finally halted at a spot called Jarura. 
Idle army of Kashmir, overjoyed with this march of ours, began 
again to collect their scattered forces from all sides, and desC(‘nding 
from the hills, stationed themselvc's in a strong position, round 
which they threw a stockadi* \sliokh \ ; ( oiiplet .... This 
happened on the 4tb of Sliabaii, hdO. (An ingenious person found 
the date in Ruz-i-chaharnm nz )H(tJi~l-Shnh('m). When Shabaii was 
over and the season of Taurus ha«l come to an end, tlie snows of 
mid-winter (that is, the season of Capricorn) were melted from 
the passes by the heat of the summer sun. 

Mirza Ali Taghai, continuing his intrigues, began to point out, 
and enlarge upon, the enormous difHeulties whicli the conquest of 
Kashmir would involve. He thus turned the hearts of the whole 
army from a desire to eon([uer Ka.shmir. The only exception was 
Mir Daim Ali, iqion whom these ]>a.sc* reasonings had no effect. 
All the leaders of the army of the Moghuls .... - who had been 
skittered about, and wma* no\v lar-united, came to Mir Daim Ali, 
and with one mind and one accord said, amid much noise and com¬ 
motion : “ Tell a certain person ” (by which they meant me ) “ tliat 
wo are Moghuls, and we have been continually occupied with tlie 
affairs of Moghulistan. The natural solace and joy of the Moghul 
Ulna is the desert, in which there is no cultivation [abnddni]. The 
screeching of the owl in the wilderness is sw'ceter, to our ear, than 
the song of the nightingale in the grove. Wo have never made a 
cultivated land our home. ()ur companions have been the ravenous 
beasts of the mountains, and our associates the wild boars of the 
desert. Our favourite haunts and our most agreeable dwellings 
have been the caves in the mountain lops; our elothing the skins 
of dogs and wild animals, our food the flesh of birds and wild 
boasts, llow can men of our race associate with this besotted band 
of infidels of Kashmir, whicli is the garden of Aram—nay more, a 
specimen of Paradise ? It has been said; The idolatei*s shall not 
enter I’aradise. Moreover, from Kashmir to Kashghar is a long 

’ A quatrain and a play on words are oniitted hero— b*. 

^ The passage left out here is, halha jamhur‘i<ardil’i-chaghuldn. I can make 
notliing of it.—R. 
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joiinic}", aud not only is tho distanoo great, but tlie difiienllies of 
the road are well nigh insurmountable. Tliero aro [to bo con¬ 
sidered] our families, our baggage, and our flocks and herds. 
Without flocks we must despair of our lives : se})arated from our 
herds wo shall have to give up existence, and resign ourselves to 
death. Therefore, it is bettor that liaving ruined tho army of 
Kashmir, we should return to the Khan. If the Khan kills us, our 
bodies will at least be buried by our own people. If ho does not 
kill us, we will certainly never again draw our bridles tOAvards any 
other place than Moghulistan.” [(Vmplet] .... 

Mir Daim Ali eamo to me and reported what had been said. I 
was astounded at the men’s behaviour. [ \\u\so] ... It is related 
that a certain sweeper [laniias ] was passing a perfumer’s shop, and 
when tho scent got into liis head, he fainted away. A doctor, vvdio 
happened to bo present, cried : “ A})ply sonu* filth to his nose;” 

and the man immediately came to his senses, j Two couplets j. 

Finally, I said to ^lir Daim Ali: “ [If 1 make an attempt to cu)m- 
pletc the conquest of Kashmir], these cowardly men will be eag(‘r 
to do something to shatter the foundations of soveieignty.” Mir 
Daim Ali replied : “ On cmr departure, the Khan told us that Mir/a 
Ali Taghai, in all afiairs of th(‘ State, considered in the first place, 
his own advantage, and generally negh'cted the rest. l>y this rule 
he abides, so that in considering his own piosonal gain,lH‘ entirely 

ignores the necessities of the State.‘ 

“ Let us put tho Khan's pro]>osal into piaetieo, so that henceforth 
no one will dare to show signs of insoh net* or insubordination ; 
})erfect concord will ensue, and thus tlui kingdom of Kashmir, 
which has never yet been subdin-d by a Moghul Kliak/m, will fall 
into your liands. You will earn a great name for all time, and the 
giatitude of the race of Moghul Khans. For this (xaintry has 
never been conquered by any one : of them 

d\) this 1 re})lied : “It is now ten years since; the affairs of tho 
Khan’s army have ])een plaeeil under my diree^tion, and suitable 
Amirs have always been associated with me. I thank (Jod that 
hitherto all has gone well with mi‘, and tliat nothing has ever 
occurred cause the linger of reproach or blame to be })ointed at 
me. If this 'execution; slujuld take place, all tlui blame will be laid 
at my door, and all these Amirs, whose minds are full of devilish 
pronqdings, will be convinced that he [Mil /a Ali Taghai ! wais sent 
with the army in order that f might carry out the orders (d* tlie 
king of death, lie would doubtless mak(.‘ every (;ffoit to save his 

* In tliis plao(! there fhllovvH a pa«jHnp;e of wliich I have hcen ahh; to make' hiit 
little seiiHt*. ^J ln; snb.-^tanre 8e< ins to be that the Kliun had fre{|m*ntly overlooked 
the iiiindcedH of Ali Taghai; l»ut dosired that if ho W( ro found to he laying 

plots, Hioh MH winning over Snltan Isknndar to l.in side, there win nld ho no delay 
in putting hi!n to death, d’hi.s is tlm end r»f what the Khan fold I>aim Ali, wh<» 
contiinu'.i to Aliiza Haidar as followH in the b xt, -U. 
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own life, and every one will imagine that in accompanying me, his 
own life is in danger. Moreover, it would not ])o acting like a good 
Musulnnln.” 

After much reflection, I saw that there were only two courses 
open to me to pursue. On the one hand, to kill Mirza Ali Taghai 
and subdue Kashmir ; on the other, to spare him and retire from 
the country. I finally decided upon the latter course, and sent 
messages of truce to the Maliks of Kashmir. Thus did I disregard 
the di(datcs of wisdom, and my action has caused me much suffering. 
1 have seen what I have seen. As has been said : ‘ He that hath 
his enemy before him, if he do not kill him, he is his own enemy.’ 
[ Couplet] . . . 


CIIAITKK (TIL 

FKOM KASHMIR AND SUHSKi^l KM' KVKN'Is. 

T’hk gov(>rnmeni of Kashmir was, at tliat time, eomlucted in the 
name of Muhammad Shah. Among the ^Maliks of Kashmir, after 
Ali .Alir, who was killed in an engagement with us , there were 
Abdiil Makri, Kajiehak, Lahur Makri and Vakehak. When terms 
of peace were ])roposed, they were very thankful, but they did not 
cre<lit our good faith , wondering how people who had once 
con([uered such a beautiful country, could be so senseless as to 
give it up. 

In a word tlie Khuilxt was read and coins were struck in tho 
exalt(‘d name <d* the Klnin. Tho revenue of Kashmir, which was 
due to th(' Moghuls, wo took. Cm‘ of Muhammad Shah’s daughters 
was wedded to Iskandar Sultfin. And everyone, according to his 
rank, formed a connection ; midakat \ with one of the Sultans or 
Maliks of Kashmir. I, for example, became connectetl with 
Muhammad Shah, and in accordance with the Moghul practice we 
called ea(0i other “ friend.” Similar ! relations] were established 
between ]\lir Daim Ali and Abdul Makri; Mirza Ali Taghai and 
Ijahur Makri; llaba Sarik Mirza and Kajiehak; my uncle’s son 
Mahmud Mirza (who will bo mentioned Ih‘1ow) and Takehak. 
Numerous presents and t)lferings were interchanged.^ 

* It limy ho worth while to transoribi* in this place Firishhi’s account of Mirza 
Haidar’s campaign in Kaslunir, ns tninshiUd hy Mr. C. J. Ihxlgcrs. “In DiVd,” 
lie s;iy8, “th(* Saltan of Kashglnir, Said Shah, sent his son, Siknndar Khan, 
together with Miiza Haidar and 12,000 soldiers, by tho way of Tibet and bar, to 
invade Kaslunir. d'ho inhabitants, Laring tin' hardy valour of tho Central 
Asians, Ihd from tl;eir lioines in all ilirection.s, and tot>k refuge in Iht' mountains. 
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At tbo end of Shawul we set out again by way of Lar, as we 
had come. On reaching the frontiers of Tibet many of the 
inhabitants hastened out to receive us, bringing presents and flocks. 
But Karsa,^ which is a district of Tibet, contains a valley, which 
is as narrow as a miser’s heart, and in it is a very deep ravine, 
forming a lofty rampart wall, which seemed beyond the realms of 
possibility to pass. So narrow indeed was the road, that on the 
brightest day the darkness of night prevailed there. Trusting to 
this valley, which they considered no human l)cing could take, they 
wore refractory and refused to i)ay tlu^ tribute [demanded of theinj. 
Wo encamped there at the noontide prayer-hour. During the 
night all were engaged in making prep nations for an assault. At 
dawn next day - all the warriors raised a shout, and made ready 
to fight. In short, tierce lighting ensued. More than once the 
]\ruHulman forces were driven back by blows, or by rocks which 
were rolled [down th(i sides of the ravine j, but each time they 
again made fast the skirt of valour in the girdle of endeavour, and 
kept a firm footing on the hill-side of holy war! Finally the 
infidels were routed and most of them perished; those who 
escaped the edge of the sword fled like chatT before the wind. All 
their women, children and families fell a portion to the victorious 
army. The rest of the infidels were filled with tln^ utmost alarm. 

To save their own lives and those of their children, they came 
and delivered up whatever they imssessed. All the proj)erty of the 
province of Purik, which is one of the mo^t important in Tibet, 
was collected together and distributed among the Amirs and 
soldiers of our army. Having selected a few curiosities and 
rarities for the Khan, we set out for Maryul. 

Tlio invadcra, finding cverytliing (>jK*n ludorc thoiii, destroyed tin* pul.ivfa of Die 
olden kings and levelled tlieni with th(‘ dust. 'I’ln* city was Inirnt. The 
treasury and the buried treasures were plundt red, ainl the whole army of in- 
vailers was laden with goods ami gold. Whenwer tlio Kashmiris were found 
hidden, they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. Tliis state of things laste d 
six months.” A great battle tlien took plaee, and is deseribed in detail ; but 
Firislita does not assign the viebiry to either side, lie continues: In the 
evening the prisoners were nnmlxjrml on both sides and were liberated, and both 
armies were ready to accept peace, the Kashghar jmrty taking with them jireseiits 
of wool, hawks, and precious things, went to Muliammad Shah (the king then 
reigning) and asked his daughter in marriage to Sikaiidar Khan, and desired 
that the women whom the Moghuls had in tiieir hands should there remain 
I^eace being thu.s concluded the C<*ntral Asians returiud to their homos, aud 
peace once more reigned in Kashmir.’* (/. A, N. /I,, 1885, [it, i., p. 115.) Mr. 
Rfdgers does not indicate what the term is which he translates “Central 
Asian.” 

^ rrohttbly Kdrtae is intemh^d by Kuna. It is a district and village between 
Kargil and Sum. But it is also possible that Kdha, or A'd/sr, may be mi*ant—a 
village on the Indus, on the main road to Ladak, and near the foot of an extra¬ 
ordinarily deep and narrow gorg(‘, 

and ^ These two passages are slightly abridged.—II. 
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CIIAPTEU CIV. 

KKTUllN OF THF KHAN FROM MARYUL TO IIIS CAl’ITAL, YARKAND; 

AND THE author’s MISSION TO URSANil. 

On my return from the war, I was most affectionately welcomed 
by the Khan, who embraced mo and showed his abundant regard 
for mo in every way.’ After these demonstrations, the Khan 
questioned me concerning the particulars of the caiiipaign. T 
told him what I have herein written down. When I arrived at 
the end of my recital, the Khan said : “ Hitlierto no one of the 
comjueiing lOiaksins, from tlu‘- time of ('hingiz Khan to tlie present 
day, has laid tlie hand of dominion upon the collar of Kashmir, 
lint now, by your laudable and stieiiuous efforts, tlie puljdts of 
Kashmir have been decorated with the titles of the Moghul 
Khakans. The Sultans of Kashmir, who in former times owed 
allegiance to none, and the governors wh(» were dependent on them 
alone, are now subject to the ^Moghul Khans. For this mighty 
acliievcuncnt, not only I, but all the Mogliul Khakans owe you a 
de])t of gratitude, as do also my nobles, and especially my own 
children, fur whom such a glorious name has been won.” 

By order of the Khan, I left the army and entered his [personal] 
service. On tlie next day, the rest of the Amirs and Iskandar 
Sultan had the honour of waiting on the Khan. 1 laid before the 
Khan, as oherings, some valuables from Kashmir and some coins 
both silver and gold, which had been struck in his name, together 
with other treasures which I had brought back from the various 
countries. All of these he graciously deigned to accept, and, 
according to the custom, distributeal them [among his men . 

These formalities being terminated, he summoned a council of 
all the great Amirs and nobles. Each one spoke as his feelings 
prompt(‘d him. Having listened to these speeches, the Khan 
pondered for a while and then said to me : “ You well know that it 
has always been my ardent desire and earnest intention to conduct 
the holy wars in person. I am resolved on the destruction of the 
idol-temple of rrsang, which is the point of adoration of the 
whole of Kliitai. Now, this has never been achieved by any 
Musulmaii king; not one of them, indeed, has ever been near the 
place. My health will not withstand such an undertaking.- I 

‘ The chuDter oix ns witli a iVw lines of ihetuiic and verse, concerning sepura- 
tion and union, which arc omitted, while this sentence is much abridged.—II. 

* In the Turki version this sentence stands: It is a pity that, having made 
such a resolution, my health sliould have faiU^l me.—R. 
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have c(Hiie to the end of iiiy Htrengtli, and since I liave this feeling 
of weakness, wliich is apparent from my exterior, I desire ynu to 
eoniinend me to the protection of (Jod, and full of eMrnestnoss and 
religions fervour, to hasten to destroy that temple. I will mean¬ 
while return to my loved home, leaving the whole of the adminis¬ 
tration in your hands. liCt nu' and your uncle, who have both 
grown old, retire to the corner of dt‘votion, which is a haven of 
repose, while you take upon yourself tln^ affairs of the State. We 
will help you with our prayeis for your welfare; you will benefit 
118 by your good actions.” 

After this lengthy speech, he issued a mandate of the following 
purport, viz.: “Mirza Haidar had been elected. Ho may take with 
him whomsoever ho chooses. Those wlio accompany him are 
subject to his commands and not to mine.” ' When this mandat(‘< had 
been promulgated, I gave the great Amirs leave to return home. 
I then chose to accompany me, my brother Abdullah Mirza and 
my uncle’s son Mahmud ]\Iirza. I set in command of the army 
Janaka Mirza and Bahrika ^lirza, who were both nnuitioned in 
the lists [muster rollj at Kashghar. From the rest of the soldiers 
J selected 2000 men. 1 then turned my attention to this matter 
[the invasion of Trsang], and before the [ [)reparationHj were 
completed, six days of Zulhijja were past, d'his was the extent 
of my attendance [on the Khan]. 

On the day of leave-taking, the Khan sent for me privately, ami 
bestowed on me, as gifts, all the royal clothing he had at hand, 
besides some horses. In addition he gave me a lidt and a slieath 
containing sev( ral knives, both of whicdi he had devised himself. 
He gave these to me with his own hands, saying: “ Th(‘se I have 
acquired myself, I entrust them to you as a keejisake. If you 
return in safety, and find me still among the living, you can n;turn 
them to me. They are a deposit. But if anything should occur 
which should separate us for ever, you can keep them as a 
remembrance of me.” I thanked him greatly for his kindness; 
but the reins of self-control ftdl from my hands, and my extreme 
grief and sorrow caused the humidity, which lay in the reccisses of 
my hcait, to p(nir^ foith by way of iny eyes : I was mu(di aSected. 
The Khan, in his kindness of heart, began to comfort me, and after 
he had in a measure succeeded in (piloting my mind, I said to him : 
“ What heart would bo str<mg emmgh to be consohul after liearing 
such words as yours ? Allow me to a(HH>mpany you as far as your 
cjipital, Yarkand. When I have seen you seated on your happy 
throne, I will then return to my own duties ; in the meanwhile the 
rest of the army can pasture their cattle in one of the grazing 
grounds of Tibet.” 

* TliiH Hcntrnco Ih aonicwhat obBCUre in tlio text, and I Imvc not been 
literal—K. 
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^ But the Khun replied: “ It is not wise to despise diffienlt 
undertakings. You have misunderstood wliat I said to you. [My 
meaning was that there is no living pci son who does not doubt 
whether he will remain in the world, or whether he will not taste 
of the wine of death] ; nor is this df^pondent on an illness. I am 
not exempt from the hand of fate. Kvtm though I reach Yarkand 
in safety, I am not sceure from (h ath. Since our separation is 
likely to be of long duration, and since no man can hear what is 
said, I have taken this opportunity of speaking to you. What I 
have said to you I have said, and I do not think that your accom¬ 
panying me and then returning, is compatible with what I have 
arranged.* In ev(!ry circumstance one must look to (lod. Every* 
thing mu>t be entrusteil to Him. I consign you to (iod, and I 
hope that w(; m.iy meet again in Yarkand. Be strong of heait 
and energetic! 'I'he great name you have won by the conquest 
of Kashmir will be magniiied by this expedition.” Having uttered 
these words he allowed me to depart, and himsedf set out on the 
return journey. 


CHAPTER 

THK DEATH OF THK KlIVN AND AN KlTToMK OF HIS FIFE. 

% ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

In short the Khan, having finally arranged the above-mentioned 
affairs, set out from ^Nlaryul in Tibet, for Yarkand. 1 attended 
him on his tirst stage, and then, with evil forebodings, took a 
touching and melanclioly leave of him. i Two couplets . . , . Four 
days later I received a letter in the Khan's own handwriting, stat¬ 
ing that he liad crossed the })asH of Sakri, * ami that the feelings of 
weakness wliich he apprehended, had not come over him. Ho 
had reached Nubra in safety and was camped there, intending 
to iiroceed towards Yarkand after the festival of the vSacrifice. 

* In those iMissages, the IVrsian texts Ixdng very corrupt, I have partially 
tbllowcHl tlie Turki.—K. 

This chapUT ojkuis \\ith half n folio of \or8C and rhetoric on the mortality of 
man, tho whole of which is passed ovt r. 

^ By tlio Sdhri\ probably the Kardung pass is indicated. It leads across the 
range immeiliatoly north of th(‘ town of Leh, and is about I7,S00 feet in height. 
If not the Kardung, the pass within a few miles east of it, called the Digar, and 
of about the same height, may bo meant. The local names for these passes vary 
considerably among the jxxiplo of the country ; but os those are tho only practic¬ 
able ones that lead into Nubra in about three marches, the Khan must have 
followed one or tho other, if news of his arrival there was received in Leh four 
days after his dcpartim\ 
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[Turkish quatrain.] The last letter sent me from the Khan’s 
[camp] was to the following otfect:—Having celebrated the 
i^stival of the Sacrifice, they set forth on their homeward road 
with all speed. When tiny liad crossed the ice j)asses [mnzajatY 
a grave change for the worse took place in the Khan’s condition, 
from the effects of that hell-tainted air. From that jdaeo to a 
region where there was no dam-giri, was eight days’ journey. (I 
have already explained the symptoms of this malady, in my account 
of Tibet.) All the Amirs were agree<l that both hurry and 
delay were to bo feared. Still, tliey eonskh‘red that a place where 
there was no dam-girt should be reached as quickly as possible, 
hoping that the Khan’s natural strengtli would enable him to 
combat tlie violence of the malady, until such a spot should bo 
attained. If they delayed any longer in a neighbourhood whores 
dam-girl prevailed, his strength might not hold out. [Couplet] . . . 

But the ill-advised nobles, foremost among whom was Mirza 
Ali Taghai, mounted tlie Khan, in his weak condition, ujmn his 
horse, and then started with all speed, supporting him on every 
side. As it is dangerous [witli this malady] to remain in an 
upright position, it would have been pro})er to construct a litter. 
But these Amirs excused themselves for not making one, on the 
ground that it could not be carried over the passes. [Verse]. . . , 
They made eight days’ journey in four, and at eventide prayers 
they arrived within three farsdlchs of a stage where dam-giri is 
less prevalent. There, suddenly, the Khan’s strength gave way 
before the violence of his malady, and his nature became utterly 
exhausted by that hell-tainted climate.- Thus did the pure soul 
of that noble-minded and just ruler hasten to the regions of the 
blessed. [Three couplets]. . . . This awful and heartrending 
event happened on the 16th of Zulhijja in the year P39 [0 July, 
1533]. After this calamity many terrible and strange things 
came about, of which I shall speak presently. 

The life of the Khan, his noble character and worthy qualities 
have already been fully described in these pages; but although 
an account of the whole of his life is contained in this history, 
the context has rendered it necessary to give the facts in a some¬ 
what disjointed and scattered manner. I will therefore add hero 
a brief recapitulation. His genealogy is as follows: Abul Fath 

' Meaning the * gla< ier paes,’ or Sasser, which consists of a scries of glaciers. 
The elevation of the highest point is al)ont 17,700 feet. 

The eighth stage on tlie road to Yarkand, from the east f<x)t of the Souaser 
imas, is in the Suget ravine, wliich leads from tlie Buget pass down to the Kara- 
kitsh river, a little above Shahidullu. Three farMhs short of the Siigot 
halting-place would mean some spot on the pass of that name, which is, os 
nearly as pofcsible, 18,000 feet in altitude. It is a locality noted for hei^t- 
sickness, and no doubt it was on this pass that Sultan Said succuml)ed. The 
twelve miles which lie failed to accomplish, would have carried him to a level 
nearly GOOO feet lower. 
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Sultan Said Khan Ghazi, was son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yunus Khan, son of Shir Ali Khan,’ son of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur Khan. The 
descent of Tughluk Timur Khan from Japhet, the son of Noah, is 
traced in both the Mnjuio ut Tavarllch and in the Prolegomena to 
the Z(tJ(ir-N(ima, and God willing, tlie details shall be given in 
the first part [of this liistory]; [ will therefore avoid repeating it 
[in this place]. 

lie was born in Moghulistaii in the year 892 [1487]. He received 
liis name from his distinguished grandfatlier, Yunus Khan. Up to 
the age of fourteen he remained in Moghulistfin, under the care 
find guidance of liis father. But when Sultan Ahmad Kluiii went 
to dWslikand to meet his brother Sultan Mahmud Khan, he took the 
[young] Kliiin with him. On the occasion when the battle took 
place between Shahi Beg Khan and the two brothers, at Akhsi, in 
which the Khans were d(dcated, the [young] Khan being wounded, 
lell into the hands of Shaikh Bayazid, who was Governor of Akhsi. 
As was shown above, tlicre was but an insincere alliance between 
Shaikh Bayazid and Shahi Beg Khan. [Shaikh Bayazid] detained 
the Klian in })rison one year, but the following year Shahi Beg 
Khan came and put Shaikh Bayazid, and his brother Tambal, to 
death, and compiercd the province of Farghana. lie next 
released the Khan from his confinement in Akhsi, and took him 
with him on the expedition which resulted in the capture of llisar 
and Kunduz. On Ids return from that cx[)edition, [Shahi Beg] 
set out to attack the Kliwarizin. 

The Khan, who was tlien sixteen years of age, having, together 
with seventeen otlnu* persons, escaj)ed from Samarkand, went and 
joined his uncle, Sultan .Mahmud Khan, in ^loghulistan. Finally, 
tlceing after one of the contests in ^loghulistan, he repaired to 
Andijan, where tlie governor, who was subject to Shahi Beg Khan, 
threw him into prison, with the intention of putting him to death; 
but escaping thence, he took refuge with his cemsin, Babar 
J’adishali, in Kabul. Wluai the Emperor marched again upon 
llisar, with the purpose of subduing ^lavara-un-Nahr, he sent the 
Khan to Andijan. On reaching this place, it was given up to 
him by my uncle, who enteied his service. ^Vhen the Uzbeg 
a second time became masters of Mavara-un-Nahr, the Khan 
abandoned Andijan and w'cnt to Kashghar, which he took by 
lorce of arms, and there he reigned absolute during twenty years. 
At the end [of his leign] he undertook a holy war against Tibet, 
where, in the year 939, ho died of dam-giri at the age of forty-seven. 

lie was a Ilanifi by descent. In his youth he was addicted to 
forbidden ideasures, and little inclined towards laudable and 

‘ The author Ims omitted Vni« Klmu, who wan father of Yunus: see pp, 73 
and 120. 
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becoming pursuits. On attaining tlio ago of tliirty-scvcu, lie 
renounced all unlawful enjoyincnts and betook himself to a 
religious life, under the guidance of llazrat J\Iakhdumi Khwaja, 
Shahab-ul-Millat wa ud-l)in, bolter known as Khwaja Khavand 
JIahmud. Ho devoted all his attention and thought to this noble 
course, fasting l)y day and watching by night.^ In all his private 
gatherings little else was discussed but religious matters, and by 
these conferences he was much intluenced. Justice had a strong 
hold over his mind, and in all his atfairs h(‘ conformed with the 
Holy Law, never tiring of its observances, but rather delighting 
in them. He referred most questions to the spiritual courts [ddr 
ush-shar] for settlement. 

He had the greatest reverence for the l lama. For this he was 
much blamed by the Sultans of the day: but he answered tliiau 
saying: It is litting to honour ami exalt thosc^ of my own rank : 
these people, considering tludr station in life, cannot claim c(|uality 
with the humblest of my servants, but I revenmee them on 
account of their knowledge. AVhether they are great or whether 
they are humble [in station, makes no dinerenccl, I regaid only 
their learning. No reproach can be levelled at me for this. Those 
who honour the man for his learning, and not the learning i for its 
own sake] commit an act of folly.’' “ He treated Sufis and pious 
men as brothers, and they never overstepped the ])ounds of 
propriety with him [though there was no C(‘remony between him 
and them], ^Lhoughts of sovereignty and royal dignity n(?ver 
entered his head. He was equally polite to all; and although In^ 
upheld the dignity of the royal state, he observed an attitude of 
affability beyond all conception. 

I was twenty-four years in his service, and do nut remember 
ever having heard him use abusive or obscene language to an 
inferior. If any of the slaves in his attendance committed an 
offence worthy of j)uni8hment or reproof, he would frown, but 
keep his temper and say very little. Jf he did speak and wished 
to use abusive language, he never went beyond calling any one 
“ unclean ” or “ carrion,” and if he spoke in Turki he said much 
the same. 

* That iH, obBcrviiig the Ijouih lor nij^dit prayers.—K. 

“ This pasi-age is not an exact nmdering. In order to make senhc, tin! trims- 
lation has, of necessity, been sciuewlinl freely dealt with. 
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(JIIAITEII (!y\. 

KVENTS IN KA^5ll<^lIx^R Al-'l'Kll 'I’llK KIIAN’s r)}:AT}I. 

^ ¥ =if M- 1 

In short, Jiftor tlic Kluln had rosi^iiod Ids lif’o into tin* hands <»t’ 
tlio an^’ol of dcatli, Mirza Ali Tagliai (tliat Shaikli of Satans) and 
Ivhwaja 81iali IMiihainniad Divan (niotlKT of Satans, in wliosooyos 
Idr yoavs past, tlio oplithalinia of envy had lilled tlie place (d‘ 
lii:,lit) Inivin^-cnnspire<l to<j;eth(*r, sent A7idij;;ir Muhannnad, son-in- 
law of Mirza Ali, to Hasliid Snltan in Aksu, Avitli a h*tter issne«l 
in tin*. Khan’s name and made np of ini[)(‘rtinenccs and falsehoods. 
I’Ik'V (h'clarcd it to he tin* Khan’s list testament, and that he, 
hetore dyine;, had said; “T di<l not wish to make the holy war 
in d’ilx't. It was Sayyid Muhammad Mir/a and Mir/a Haidar who 
forced iin* to take tin* step. 1 shall n<‘V(‘r he satisii(.‘d wdtli my 
sou .Vhdur Iiashid, if he does not ])ut tln >e men to death, d’lieir 
death ^vill be in r('t:\liation for mine. Moreovei*, as lonj^ as they 
e‘\ist, the sovereii^nty will not 1 m? his” Having; devised such 
infamous lies as these- tin* outconn* of that devilry which fur .so 
]iiany y(*ars had held ]M>ss«*ssi<in (d* their hiains -they sent the 
letter, (df. At the same tinn*, they sent anotln*r messmigev to my 
uin'h*, r(‘latini;- tlie manin*r «)f the Kh/nds death, asking; what was 
to he d(»in*, ainl a<ldin;i, that any instructions should 1m* carried out 
in full, ’riiese lies weia* eonlirmed hy tin* most solemn oaths. 

When this mes^aL;e reached my uncle, he was lilled with eimdioii 
and alarm. He jcrfoimetl tin* j)iopt*r et*remoniesof niourninL:;, and 
set out from Kash^lmr for Yarkand. As it was the season of Asad 
and tin* heat was excessive, the Klniids remains were hreu<j;ht in and 
buried, as ([uickly as possible*, in a ehamhi'r of tin* })alacc ! Dlvau- 
Iclu'inn . In the iin'anwhile, my umh* arrive'd from K;ish^-har. 
llavini;' ]>aid a visit ed’eoinh)lenee* to the ladies ot , the lateKh.in’s ] 
haram. In? pi*rformed similar duties wdth respei’t to the rest of the 
Inmsehold. .\11 the Amirs who wa*re on the s]M)t, came and bep:c;ed 
iny uneh* for a compact or tre*aty. First of all, in the presence of 
this body (d* ^rand(*es, Flama and Amirs, he pnunised that their 
interi'sts should be att('nded to cv(*u better than they had been 
in the lifetime «d’ the late Khan. 'I'hey, on their part, professed 
their alh';:!;iance to him by means of the strongest and most 
Holemn oaths. “We too,”; they said j “will, even more than in 
times past, show' our loyalty and singleness td' purpose.” In 

' Tins (*luipttr opens with tilMud ten lines, rhielly of ver-e, rei^retting the 
severity of the Fatea iu cutting olV the Kliun’s life.—R. 


o 
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particular, Mirza Ali I’aghai was profuse in his protestations of 
devotion and sincerity. 

Having satisfied their minds on these ])oints, iiiey turned their 
attention to th(^ raising n[) of Ahdur Jhishid Sultan as the now 
Khan, and plan^ were suggested for liis installation. Tliese 
having been settled in tlie most satisfactory manner, they only 
awaited the arrival of Itasliid Sultan. It was the last day of Zul- 
hijja when news of his arrival was received. IMy uncle S(‘nt 
forward the grandees to ineet him, and made every preparation 
for a royal and dignified reception. “ Hut,” he said, “it is not 
proper that he should make liis entry on the last day of the month 
and of the year, and on a Wednesday. "J’o-night lie had better 
remain in the suburbs, and to-m(>rro\v, Thursday, the first of 
Moharram, and the beginning of the year 0 10, he should enttu* the 
town.” This plan was decided U]>on and tbe Amirs went forward. 

But Mirza Ali Taghai went privately, and said to [llashid 
Sultan] :—“As the Khan’s honour is in my keeping, T feel it my 
duty to tell him of a scheme now ])eing laid, which was jiroposed 
to myself and the Amirs by Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. 1 would 
lay it before yon now, in order that timely measures may be taken 
to check it. The promise he exacted from us was, that as soon as 
Eashid Sultan arrived, we should lay liim by liis father’s side, 
and that we should set upon the throne of the Khanate, Iskandar 
Sultan, who is in Tibet. ” Such lies as these ho not only 
invented, but impressed in such a way [on Rashid Sultan] tliat 
[the latter] saw no good reason for doubting him. On the 
morning of Thursday, the first of Moharram 940, Rashid 
Sultan set out towards his father’s tomb. My uncle, clotlied in 
mourning, [two couidetsj . . . w,as seated by llie [late] Khan’s grave. 
As Rashid Sultan rode up to the door of the house, my uncle 
came forward, liis vest rent open, his beard torn, his black turban 
thrown upon tlie ground, and on liis sliouldors black felt [two 
couplets], . . . uttering moans and laments. Rasliid Sultan [imme¬ 
diately] ordered his men to seize him, which they did from eitln‘r 
side, and let fall upon liis Musulnnin neck, a non-Miisulman sword 
—severing his head from his Ixxly. Ali Sayyid, likewise, who has 
been mentioned in several places, attained the degree of martyr. 

Having murdered these two unfortfinates, he dismounted and 
advanced to the head of liis father’s tomb. Thence, he went and 
paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of the haram. Mean¬ 
while, he sent Mirza Ali Taghai to Kashghar to j)ut to death 
my uncle’s children, Husain Mansur, son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, and Sultan Muhammad Mirza, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, and 
also the son of Sa} yid IVIahmud; none of these three had attained 
the age of twenty. He spared no act of insult or violence [towards 
those who were left alive—namely, tlui wives and families of my 
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iinclo]. Thus wore iny uncle’s faithful and devoted services to 
Eashid Sultan, rewarde<l with iiiiirdor and violence, and those 
solemn oaths and binding compacts which they had mutually 
sworn to, consumed like blood-moncyj [Couplet]. . . It is a practice 
among [some] nations to do honour to their dead, by sacrificing 
the choicest of their flocks and the best of their cattle. Rashid 
Sultan, on his father’s demise, put to death my uiicle, his children 
and Ali Sayyid : that is to say, he sacrificed tlieni. j Two cou])lets]... 

After lie had killed my uncle, and had ill-treated This family], he 
went on to offer such insults and indignities to the harara of his 
noble father, as modesty prevents me from describing. Maulana 
Sharaf-ud-J)in Ali Yazdi, in the Zafnr-Nama, dLScribes the inixleeds 
of Sultiin Khalil Mirza, one of the grandsons of Amir Timur, who 
succeeded his grandfather rm the throne of Samarkand. This 
passage 1 have copied exactly into this place. Certainly, with the 
exc(‘ption of Sultan Klialil Mirza, no one but Eashid Sultan has 
practised such tyranny and wrong. I'liese matters being some¬ 
what delicate to relate, I have copied out the passage in order to 
give some idea of this lamentable affair, 'fhe evident intention of 
Sharaf-ud-I)iu Ali Yazdi, in mentioning these hideous deeds, was 
that his readers and men of note might bo warned to avoid 
criminal acts, and practise works of righteousness.'^ 

Rashid Sultan did not stop here, but also subjected to ever^’ kind 
of harsh treatment and insult, his aunts, who were members of 
my haram, and the mother of the children of Shah MTihammad 
Sultan, who have been mentioned above on various occasions, and 
will be spoken of again in their pr( 4 )er place. The mother of the 
children of Slnih Muhammad Sultan is Khadija vSultan, a full 
sister to the late Khan. Though she was suffering from hectic 
fever and dropsy, and confined to her bed, he banished her and her 
cliildren into Badakhshaii, but ere she could arrive, she died on 
tht; road, after umlergoing a thou.sand trials and hardships. Her 
children, Ismail Sultan, Ishak Sultan, Yakub Sultan, and 
Muhtarima Khanim—some in infancy, some still at the breast, 
desolate and friendless exiles—w'ere sent to Kabul, where they 
were received with fatherly kindness by Timur Sultan, who has 
been mentioned as being in Hind, in the service of Kainnin 
Mirzii. He undertook the entire charge of his sister’s sons. 

Ismail Sultan perished in the w'ars in Hindustan. Yakub Sulbln 
died a natural death. Muhtarima Khanim was, by my agency, 
married to Kiiraran Mirza, as will 1)0 related ; Ishak Sultan, also 
through my influence, is still with Kamrau. 

‘ This ia nearly a literal trant«latiou of the aoiitence Chun Khunbahd-i-uhdn 
dshdmidy which, however, lias no meaning in English.—R. 

" Here in omitted a short extract from the Zafar-Ndma consisting of about a 
dozen lines of mere rlietoric and some verses.—R. 
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(CHAPTER evil. 

ArOOrNT OF MlJJIAMMADl UAKLAS WHO WAs ^ AMIII-UL-UMAIIA TO 
FASHIl) KHAN—OR IIATIIFR Ills UKASONINO SOUT.. 

He was son of Ali Mirak, son of Darvish Husain Rarlas. J)uring 
tho Khan’s sojourn in tho province of Fargliana, on the occasion 
of tho release of Rashid Sultan from the captivity of tho l^/l)e«;, 
and when he rejoined his lather, the latter appointed Ghnri 
P)ar]as, Muhannnadi’s uncle, to ho [Rashid's] Atii Reg. Rut about 
the same time, Gliuri Rarlas died a natural death. The oflice of 
Atii Reg was then, (juite properly, conferred upon Ali Mirak Rarlas. 
A few years after the reduction of Kashghar, Ali Mirak Ikirhis went 
on a holy war to Tibet, and the oftice of Ata Reg to Rashid Sultan, 
descended by inheritance, to Mubammadi. Soon after this, Rashid 
Sultan w’as brought into j\b)ghulistan. Tho Amirship over all, 'was 
given to ]\Iir/a Ali Taghai, while the aihiiis of tho Kirgliiz wen* 
placed under the control of ^yiuhammad Kirghiz. Muhainmadi was 
likewise in the service of Rashid Sultan, as has been explained. 

Ali Mirak Rarlas was my uncle’s maternal uncle, by reason of 
which connection, my uncle and i used evi‘ry oftbrt to further his 
interests. J>ut Mir/a Ali Taghtii was not friendly towards him. 
Without showing it, ho was afraid that my uncle’s intentions were 
evil and his devotion insincere. On [^luhammadi’s] account, jMirza 
Ali Taghai’s dislike for my uncle, increased, while Muhainmadi, 
on every occasion, sought to defend my uncle. At length, Shah 
iMuhammad Sultan was killed by [^luhammadi J. It has been men¬ 
tioned above, how the Khaiiims and the heirs of tlu3 dead man, w'ere 
bent on retaliating by the deatli of Muhainmadi, and how my uncle 
and I rescued him from that calamity. This produced bitterness 
against me on the part of my maternal aunts, their children and 
my other relations. All this [hostility] was encountered for the 
sake of Muhainmadi. 

The atrocities which took place after the death of tlie Khan, the 
murders, the viohiiice, all [seemed to bo the working of Mirza Ali 
Taghai]. Though Miiza Ali I’aghai used all his influence, yet 
without the sanction of [Muhainmadi J, Rashid Sultan would never 
have committed such scandalous acts. In fact [ Muliammadi’sJ 
influence for evil was greater [than Miiza Ali Taghai’s], and his 
control over Itashid Sultan’s mind was so great, that the latter 

* A word occura Lore aignif^ing tippurently fcoiue oIIkt oftice, but it is illegible 
in the text.—R. 
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did whatever he told him, however “infidel ” the action might be. 
All these lying tales and unrighteous deeds were for the sake of 
[Muhammadi]. The ladies of the Khan’s haram—Rashid Sultan’s 
[step-] mothers—were pressed to marry Muhammadi, and those 
who did not yield, he went so far, in liis resentment, as to plunder 
and expel. Rut lie did not see fit that the mates of the hmud 
should become tlio co-mates of the crows. 

His own sister Radi-ul-Jatmil Khanim had been engaged to 
Raush Sultan, son (jf Adik Sultan, the 1'zheg Kazak. AVhen ho 
[Rashid Sultan], in alliance with the Tzbeg Shaiban, routed 
the Uzl)cg Kazak, Jhiusli Sultan, Ix^eause of liis })ositiun as son-in¬ 
law, and relying on ibis I for safety], came forward to imad, Rasliid 
Sultan, who threattun d to put liim to (h^alli if lie did not at once 
divorce Radi-ub.Iamal Khanim. Having taken her from this 
chi(‘f, wlio was w(nthy of the alliance, lie gave her to ^luham- 
madi, whose aiiccstors lia«l never attained to a dignity nearly 
so great, ddiis act was a com])lete breach of propiiety : for a 
peasant was treated as of etpial rank with a prince. Ihit Rashid 
Sultiin disregarded ev(‘rything, and brought disgrace u]>on his 
own house. Ho could not distinguish a man tuidowed with reason, 
from a brute' beast. Still the most infamous thing of all, was 
taking her from a worthy man and giving h(*r to an unworthy 
one. Such a <leed is (juite unheard of. 

, Muliamnmdi's! intliienci' ovtu’ lhashid Snltiiu was without 
limit, but the reason for it was never ap[>ai‘ent. It did not lie in 
the nu'rit of ])ast .’-ervi<‘es, nor in his intelligeiu'e and sagacity as 
an Amir: nor yet in eh'(|uence in council, nor in atfablo manners 
or good biee<ling, nor in vivacious humour at feasts, nor in 
couiage in battle, nor in grace or charm of bearing. 

. . . All that he said and did, was tainted with falsehood and 
i’vil. In short, all the unworthy deeds of Rashid Sult.an an' to be 
tlaced to him. We have nothing further to bhnne Rashid Sultan 
lor, than that he allowed himself, on evi'ry occasion, to be guided 
by ^Iiihammadi. There has lately come a re}»ort that Muham¬ 
madi has bidden this life farewell. If it is true, it is not unlikely 
that Rashid Sultan will grasp the reins of rectitude, and re¬ 
nouncing his (^vil ways, will ii'pent him fully, Amen, Oh Lord 
of tlui two worlds ! 
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CHArTEK (’VIII. 

MAKCll OF TIIK AUTHOR TOWARDS URSANc;. THK S[.AYIN(i OF HIS 
BKOTHKR ABDULLAH MIRZA. DKTAILS OF THK KXRKDITION. 

AVhen the Kliaii sot out for Yiirkaiul, 1 took leave of him, ami in 
the lirst ten of Znlliijja of the year DIIO, after keeping the 

feast of the Sacrifice in INIarynl, I set out to destroy the idoi-tomple 
of Ursaug. After marching for twauity days in tliat part of Tibet, 
wo found no signs of infidels, excoj)t a few fortresses. These 
were so strongly situated and fortified, tliat they could only have 
been taken with gieat diffictdty, and tlu* gain was not wortli the 
]>ain. Leaving behind Iskandar Sultan, my brother Abdullah 
^lir/a and my cousin ^lahnuid Mirza, fogc'ther with the lieavy 
baggag(^ and tlie tired btMsts of burdiu), 1 took the strongest and 
freshest of the horses with mo, and started in all liaste. 

On the fiist of Safar wo refiched a plaet* called Ihirmang. Hero 
we found some of the Champa people of Til>ot, whom we 
plundered ; nearly 300,000 slu‘cp fell to the lot of our victorious 
army, besides prisoners, horses and goods, in proportion. For the 
completion of our desires, and the satisfaction of our neeessitiiis, 
we halted in a suitable pastuie land, to rest and refresh our 
horses; by this means we afforded Iskandar Sultan, Abdullah 
jVIirza and IVlahmud ^lirzii, time to overlakt^ and rejoin us. J»ut 
while I had hastened forward, they had followed leisurely, and on 
tlie first of jMoharram 040, they had approached one of the above- 
mentioned fortresses, whicfi was called Kardun. 

The despicable men [in the fortress, being ieduced to ex¬ 
tremities, a])plii?d for aid to one of the liai of Hindustan, who 
sent 3,000 Hindu KaUtra-ihir infantry- j men arnu'd with short 
swords I. [(’ouplet . . .]. Iskandar Sultan and my brothers 
advanced with 20(> men, to give them battle, but tlu’y pushed 

' TIuh .‘^entomo slioiiM pirlmps read, “on tli(,* ( R vi nfli day of . . -U. 

‘ Tfjc Kai, (»r Tiuja, of IliiidiiiitHii would appoar rallicr to have l>cen oiir of tlic 
rulciHof Xipiil, for tlie oveiit.s deHrrilx'd in tluM passage, took plan; in tlie near 
in-i^libuiirhood of tlie Nipid frontier. The eircunietaiuM’ that the men k( lit hy 
till' Itai, to iielp the 'I'ihetaiiH, were armed with “katarn,” or Hhoit Hword.s would 
alfco point to inlialntant.s of Nipiil—of om* trilic or anotlier—nrnied witli their 
national weapon, the kukri, 'fhe katarn in, in fact, not tin* aamo aa the kukri; 
it is an Indian capon, of which the handle conaistB of two })arallel hars with a 
cro8.s-piecc joining: tlieni; but it is shoit, and its name \>ouId probably be a 
.suth( i(!nlly Jiccnrate (bscrijition of tin kukii, for a writer wbo may not have 
known the name of “kukri” At the date in ipicstion, tho riding dyminty in 
Nipul was that of the Malhi, a line (if reputed Hajput origin, like that of 
the Ghurkas, or (ihurkhiili, who hiiccetdjd tlicm, but the particular Uai nr 
Raja who wa^ u igrdng in Inlk” doe.*( not ajipear to be known. 
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forward bo rapidly that only a few of the 200 kept up with them. 
]\Iy brother, Ahdiillali Mirza, was a daring youth, and had already 
distinguisliod liimKolf in the Khan’s service in Balti, where having 
gained tlie juhlu, ho was respected by all the army. Elated and 
animated by this distinction, and without reflection, he neglected 
to await th(3 main ])ody, but advancing witli only three men, 
threw hinisell into the middle of the d,00(). 11(3 was dismounted, 

but at tliis juncdure my (amsin Mahmud Mirza came up with four 
men. Seeing his brotluir [cousin ?) in this idight, he too made a 
daring charge, and saved Ids brother from imminent danger; 
whereu)»on the latb^r again retunuMl to the charge, only to be a 
second time dismounted. At tlds moment five of the bravest 
warriors arrived on tlie scene, and seeing the two brothers so hard 
])ressed, they chargcid tlu3 enemy ; but by this time my brother, 
Abdullali, had Inani cut in pi(‘ces .s<» com]»l(3telv that each 
S(5])a!’ate part of liis miiiass and eojit was in the possession 
(d some inlidcl. i I^’oiir couplets; .... 1 repeated the verse. 

Verily unto Cod do we return.’* 

1 lialttMl for some days in that i)asture-ground, until the beasts 
were rested and refreshed. I tlien sent hack all the booty that 
had fallen into our hands, and having clmseu out 000 men from 
the army, s<d f*rth with them for Trsang. From ^laryul of Tibet 
to that plac(i is two months’journey. After one month’s journey, 
one comes to a spot wlicre a lake is situated ; it is forty farsdklis in 
circumfeiencc, aud on its sliores tlnue is a castle, which is called 
Luk-u-Labuk. We lialt(‘d there for the night; the next morning 
we f mnd all our hors(‘s had died, except a few that were half 
dead—-groaning and writliing [with pain]. Thus of my own 
twenty-seven horses, only one was, on that morning, in a sound 
condition, two others were dying, and tlie remaining twenty-four 
were dead. The cause [of their dt^athj Avas the dauMjiri, which 
has been de-scrilnal above. 

When we left that place, [only j a fifth part of the army were 
mounted, all the rt^st proceeded on foot. On the second day wo 
plundered the province of Jlam [or llarij. The people of that 
j)lace assert that it is twenty-four days’ journey into Bangala. 
Many captives AVero taken by us. Those of our army who Avere 
mounted on serA’iceable horses, only numbered ninety men. With 
thes (3 ninety, I adA’anced and plundered a place called Askabrak. 
About 100,000 sheep,‘itfOOO kutd h i\m\ a proportionate number of 
])risoners and horses, fell into our hands. ’Fhere remained eight 
days’ journey from Askabrak to Ursang. lIoAV'cver, the horses of 
our party being entirely broken doAvn, we Avere obliged to turn 
back. Six days later, Ave reunited and set out on our return. This 
took place on the Hth of llabi II. On the last day of Jamad II. 
Ave overtook the party that had been sent back Avith the booty and 
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plunder, at a place called Tiimlik, uliich is twenty days’journey 
from 

The Giiga people came ami rcproseiiteil to t lut Gnga was tho 
chief district of Tibet; they were willing t.i pay any capitation 

‘ Mirza Ilaidnr’s exptxlition into Tilx*t, tliou-l» ciii’ t*r his nu»st remurkuhlo 
exploits, is related witli tantalising brevity and with an ah^ jieo “t i-xplieitncss, 

to localities and dabs, that renders Id -.d <d‘ it niHatisfaetory in tlje 
extreme It would l»e inte^'^^inJl: ti> he ah’ -• his route fmm the Isuders 

ofl-adak, to the {Kiint wliere he had to ami ;:ive up his designs on 

Lassa. If indeed, this one point, the a whieh Im wriU's AMuhhtrl:^ or 

JsAvthrucoiiltl l>o iilentilied, tlie exteie . hi^ ineursion iniylit he tleteriidn\ d, 
and a clue would l-e obtained to the wheieulxnits of the other places hi' ineitliinh. 
Ihit I :>m uuahle to tract' tiio name on any inaj) or in any account of'I’iliet 

known to nil'. It appears from hi^nairatoc that ia* started from Maiyiil (ladi, 
or its immed.Jite neiadihoiirl.ood). and p.i'Md.tm Ins line of inareh to .IsAv/hrn/., 
four places, tlie tiist <'(' whieh he naim " l'>-'ini-ntif (or \ nrmntuj, or Hnrtnmf, 
ote.— t he variants w« uid he nuinoiou.-); tho , ond hini’tn, tlu'mini /.a/. Liu/: 
(or Til/. It Ao/.e/., or LuJ. L'Hiuf,, etc ). on a 1 ir^'o I d,*, and halfway from I.eh bi 
Las^a; tlio fourth JLnti (or //or/), tw" n arci,. s i.iiflui on; and linall) arnved 
at J.s/o/7uvi/.-, w hieh lie (iiits at eic^ht da\s’ loiirte \ I'lom Lassa. Ileie he stayial 
six days, arid then took eighty days to rotiirn to a plaec which ho wnti’S Tiim- 
lih. 'Idii'' last was two daps’"hoit of (ihijtJi (tl •• <huf village of the (Jiigeh 
di>trict limy be assuim'd) and twenty <la\> tioin M.nijul, or la*h. 

'I'he dist.im'o tVom l.eh to I.assa is aetimllv rtchoin d at sixty ordinary inarches, 
just as Mirza Haidar has it; ainl about halfway oa this jouniev or one imaith, 
as he also puts it-tlie giiat laki s ot' Mansinwsar (tlu‘ 'r^-o Lan.iU ami 'I'so 
IMapham) are passed. 'I’lius wi' "C in liere, to ha\e a referring jx-int ; tor no 
otlur lake tliat ho eouhl intimate at 10 farsikh^ (Hit) mihas) in eironinferenee, is 
to 1)0 found anywla k* near the iiaifwtyv point l>etwien ladi and Ijsis>a, 

According to the itineraiy iaunpil* <1 hy ilie Indian Snrv»'y Pundit in IsOti, the 
j»o.'t-btation called elo^e to tile nortli shoio of tin* Lanak Lake, is tin' 

Twentieth fnini Las>ii, while eaeli po.'*t'.stage would, on the average, l>e .del iiitiis 
in lengtii—total, 7ltt mih s. The oidimiry inarches sjiown hy tlu' Ihindit’s tahh , 
aveiage .something umier 11 inih s each, hut these ;u< tra<h r.s’ .staLfes, intended onlv 
tor lo.'ided aniinuL. If wa; take ordinary in.irche.s h r travellers witliout e.iravan.", 
at aiMiver.ige ot aljout23^ miles, the t.*>timat«- for thirty days }oiiriu'\ woii]«l l)ring 
tlie distance tofthc same—(^r, m aiiy TlCmihs Mir/ i Haidar is spi ukiiig < ver\- 
w'liere, apjian ntly, of ofilinary niar<*heH for mountml tra\*‘lli rs, hut li*' m;»v li;n(‘ 
olitainod hia intormation ot tin* distance h»‘lweou AitJ.a/tru/: and La.^Sii, in |H)St- 
stagt'8, or in either kind of ordinary, or road, inandi. If tin- |j:>t he n^ckoned, 
Ar^/.a/tni/: should 1)0 lf)oke(l for .-lUmt 2Mt miles Iroiii Imsra ; if tlie lust, only some 
JdJ miles. 1 he uaiiK' ot the ( iglith po.^t stutir>ii from La.^-sH, in the Pundil .s li.^t, 
is Lur/ie : the name of tlieCighth tiader.i’ halting j»hu’e m f/o/ci ; while the 

eiglith stage, at al)oiit 2.k/ niih-.s, would he /'* wi-jtnoi. ()f these naim s^ not one 
has any res< mhlauce to Asil.n/>ra/. or AMn/Amr/.. 

I>nt there- is r« ason to heliove that An/^a/ii'd/. was nuudi more than eight 
mardies, or indeed, than < ight pod-dage.s, di.->tant from Lassa, and that tlie 
illir/.a was not, so near hi.'y goal as l.e imagiiasl, d'he only one »H)int that is 
certain, oil the route from Ladak. is the gre.it hike; even tlie name of iht' 
castle or tort, wliidi ."tood ne.ir it (though it ma\ contain tin- word “l/inak”) 
cannot he located exactly. Tlie I’limlit shows a place lie cnils /.o/n/ tjom/ near 
I le nortliMii sliore ol tlie Lanak, which hears a faint l.k» ness to Lu/.-Liu/:^ hut 
not .Mithcient to hazard an identitiealion Howevi-r, Mirza Haidar tells us that 
he marched only two days fiom this “ca.stle” to the piovince of Hum (or //or/), 
wliencc If ro<piired twe nty-four days’ journey to n‘ach Ih ngal. zViter pro- 
1 -"1^ "f an undefined di.stunee towards Lassu, and on arriving at As/.tihra/i^ 

i< lefOH .s that from that place also, tlie journey to Jtengal was twenty-four 
nays. t m,. Hume distance to Bengal was re< koned fmm Isilh tluse places, tlie 
tl • f li ^ ^ apart. .Moreover, it was at the castle near 

hat the diriubtrouH loss of hoiscs ts'eurred ; it was fiom here that 
irz I ."5( out with mily ninety iiiounb d im n, while four times that number 
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tax which I might impose, in accordance with the extent and 
wealth of the country; 1 therefore proceeded to Guga, where 
I arrived in two marchcK from 'IMinlik. I was received by the 
people in the most respectful, obedient, and hospitalde way. After 

wont on foot. 'I'Iiuh it i.s 8our(‘('ly lik« ly tliut with Imh force in tlii.s condition, and 
with winter Hottin;? in (for it wuh toward« thw end of OctoUir), he would have 
pushed forward tf> any ^rcat diHtanec. 

A;.;aiu,th(‘ datcH 111 tlio !iarrati\c are to<» imperfect to afford any bure basis 

for an cHtiniato ot <lintancrh or halts. Wc tied sccrcdy more than that the ex¬ 
pedition left lith. on or jil)OMt th(* 1th.Inly. that it reached A»hdUrtih (m the 

22nd ()ct<»ber: stnrt»d thence on its retreat 2Hlh Och)l>ir; and arrived at Tdmlik 
on th(' horler of (hnjfh «tn tlie 10th .Januarv, 1521. 'I’hi.s Tdmlil: wa.s two 
day.s fioiii tin* <‘hi<-f place in Cmfli (pf».s-,ihlv nr ])anJ:<ir), mn\ twenty 

days from Maiynl or lah. Ot the other plac( .s the author mentions (»n this 
expedition, Jluntunnj (it /lor/.inij/, (tc.) should jaohahlv he looked lor in the 
ih'^tncts of ( illier (liitjih or \\\ orde r to ae* ord with tlio estimate of 

twenty days ffoiii la li; wliiK- hnrdxii may hi- the Kurihiin^ or Kanltnuj^ marked 
on the IiMp-^ »)f'I'll.M-t at ahout twihe* 1 iih s .^outh of the* LonuL lake. 

'i'he imuK-.s detailed at j). llU, an*, fieini that if onwaids, fully as 

pn/./lin;^ as thei'ie on the' line of mau'h te»war<ls La.^.'-a. Ineleed, most e>f them 
appe-ar to refer to place s Msited in the'(vnir.-e-of that march. For the- iiodtion 
ot tlie* plae'o wiittiii /iniha in the* te\t, a vaj:;ue e*lue mi;.:ht he ed)tamed ireim the 
jiassat^e iit p. llh, if tlie anllnT can he* cn diteel with a mistake* of a month in thej 
il.ite*s He' re<‘<)rds, the‘re, tiuit he.* was at /im/.o in the* month of Kahi 1., 040. 

I h* al."!) su> M (1) that he r« aeln d //ormo/'j/on the Ist Satiir, and (2) that that 
plac<* was only twenty days troin .MarMih wliih* he* maieln d lajiidlv fiom oin* te> 
till* otlieT. Vntiw the datej e)f li-avinj' Slaiynl, twenty eiay.s would hrini; tlie date 
to 1st Muliuram, winle lilty da\s would he* m*eiie'el to attain the 1st Sal’ar. Jhit 
at the .-anie time', (! i* autleT impln s that he* was at. e)r mar, Kftrduti on the 
1st .Mnharam. and halte*il theie lor some da\s. Knidnn (if/\in*da7?i) is a jrood 
distaiie*e' faitiler lemoved rrom Maryul than is /Aeram 7 /i 7 , or than any point 
tweiitv tlay.s from I,eh; hnt tlie* author place.^ him.M If at the former spert one 
month I artier than at the* l.itti i. 'I'lins, in all prohuhility, the dates in the text 
should read, 1st Muharain at Iftrmaier, and Ist Safar at. Kardiin.—that is, twenty 
daN.-^ from .Maruil to the* former, and titty days to the* latter. Ami, if so, /.unha 
wmihl laeve* te» lie (aecol'diin^ to the* date-s) hetwe* 11 I\<irdun (or the j're'al lake) 
and 'I'lii**. enrrietioii m tin* mme n aM)iiahle\ u.s tlu* author state's that 

In* W4*iit em rapidly fiom Maryul to Ihirnunuj, ami that his relations fi ilowt-el 
!e i>ure’ly till the two parta*.s met iie.»r I\<iniuu. If such an ameiulment is 
admis^lhle, the* eliie In /unka wonlel K* as above*. 

Now, an itineTuiy ohtained hy t'aptain ll.Strachey in IStU, jLri\es a place called 
Stiinfill ;i.s the* fouiteeiilh jM>st-htuge‘ fre»m I.assa, which wonlel locate* it at <Sor/.o 
of tin* Fumlil’s and either map-, ami in this pisitnm /.unliU (if *So//e/.a) might 
fall witldn Mir/a Haidar’s hx’ation for the month of Uabi 1. In this ease Hnm 
(or Ifiiri) and Auhnlirnl. e'oiild not. witli icgarel to dates, liave l»ci*ii lar e)ff, and it 
IS just possible that if llnri be tlu* right re aeling, that plae'e may In* represonte'el 
liy tlie.lr/ (hoinj slmwii e>n L) Anville’s map, as .staneling near an unname'd lake to 
the sontli of the* gre.et ri\er, but inte nde*d eduioiisly lor the lake i’o/j/a, or i'ee/u, 
of late'r rnap-e. Yet, ntrange ly enough, lla* position of D’Anville’s AH-ihoiuj is 
occupie'd, on mole moelern map.*<, by a sj ot called ,/om//.a~a woiel bt*aring a 
enrions re semblaiue' to /nn l,<i Howeve*r, the SmnliH lA Slraclu y’s itinerary is 
not far eeff, and is the* jire'ferable of the two name's, as a peia^ibU* ielentilication 
eif/ua/oi If not a ('euTiiptiem eef tlu' same worel. Nam/.M may be another name 
for Siirhij. ('aptaiii Strne'hev give's no particulars e)t the* place, but the Pundit 
eleseribes it as “a large village containing numeious houses,’’ while Mirza Haidar 
says it was the' most famous place* in Tibet. I’he result, in any ease, is that Mirza 
llaielar's furthest pant teewanls Lassa could md. (on ilu se assumptiems) have been 
lM*ye)nei the Palgu, or Fain lake, situate'd about the Sbtli degree e>f K. long., or 
beam* :{5() mile s. at le'iist, from I.a'^sa. 

Still, all this is ba.seel eai uioie «a' loss e>f s|M*culatiou, tor very litile can be 
eM rlaiiily e stabli.^heel. ’I’lie riUtan menu's aie, in all piobabihty fairly will 
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staying there tlireo days, and fixing the levy at Tibetan 

mithhals (one of which is equal to oi I a half statute mithhal) 
I returned, and on the road hoard < disiiersion of my 

army, which I will speak of iiiuno. ly. 

represented in Mirza Haidar’s Persian, since in the list of places at p. HO, tliost? 
that are known in Ladak and IJaltistnn. are tmnsliterattvl ^\itll remarkable 
accuracy, and it is only when we come to localities which arc (almost certainly) 
in the imperfectly known mgions < f Tibet prois r, that difliculties occur, 'riie 
explanation probably is, that we know bn) little of this region b) be aware of the 
names of places ordinarily in use. Most of those on our maps reach us from 
foreign sources—the Chinese of the last century, ami the Indian Survey 
Pundits—and are, tlierefore, as likidy to be distorted as those in Mirza Haidar’s 
text. Tlic narratives of more modern lruv<dlers, moreover, do not help us. Kven 
that of Ippolito Desideri, the Jesuit mishi<m.ir\ ot the tirst (juaiter of the last 
century, contains scarcely the name of a j)lai*e bet\s«a ii Ladak and Ijissa, or so 
much as a glance at the geography of the <‘omitry. Yet he travelled, it wfans, 
over almost exactly the same route as Mir/a llaidai. J'he same must, as we, 
have seen, be said of the Pundit’s nariative. 

It may be adihal heri‘, that Dr. Wiuldell inloriuf, me tin* meaning of Stak-brak 
is T'itjer Rocl\ which woul<l 1 k) a very likely name to oeeiir in 'I’lbet. In Western 
and Central J’ibet tliese syllables would Im* pronoimeed Tti Jhth, or Ta Du : hut 
even in this form I cannot trace the name. (See for Straehey, Jtuirw . . . hi 
Tiln-tt Kxtr., A. S. ii., 1818; and riiysinil (Uoijruphy of THu t^ J. //. ii. N., 
1854; the Pundit in Rtport of Traua. Ilfinuluijuu Kjtploratiom^ lSt)5-7; 
D’Anville’s map in JJnhalde, iv., pi., p. 45S; and Desideri )n J/S. Udonging b» 
Hakluyt Society.) 

The likeness that Mirza Haidar’s exfH’dition Ikmus to that of tlu* Dogras under 
Zoniwar Sing, just JOO \ears labT, is remarkable, (tolab Sing, the Dogra 
Rajah of Kashmir, having subdued Ladak without much diniculty, thought it 
also an easy matter to extend his comjue.sts to Lassa territory. In the spring of 
the year 1841, a force comnmnde<l by Zoniwar Sing was pushed forward into tlie 
Tibetan province of Nari Khorsum, in three columns—one ad\ancing by J'ankse, 
one by the Indus valley, and the third over the Rupshu table-land. At tirst no 
resistance was ottered by the Tibetans, and the Dogras made easy progress; but 
after passing to the south-eastward of the Mnnsiirowar lakes, and while in a 
region some 15,000 fi'ct ab<^ve the level of the sea, the winter set in. The cold 
was intense; supplies and shelter were alike wanting, and the Heix)ys are 
recorded to have burned their arrows and gun.stoeks for fuel. The TilK-bins, 
having awaited their opixjrtunity, .sent up a large b)rce from the wislern 
})rovince8, and attacked the invaders while liard pressed by cold and hunger, or, 
as the Dogra chronicler puts it, “ by the army of the season.” The Dogras wen; 
defeated aljout the middh' of December, in a battle which took jdace between 
Kardung and I’urang. 

Though Mirza Haidar’s exj>cdition endc^l in a somewhat less disastrous way, 
the similarity with that of Zoniw'ar Sing extends to tho circunistaneo of the 
NijKilis^becoming alarmed at the pie.'^ence of an invading army so m^ir their 
frontier. Tin ir (fovernment sent envoys to demand explanations of tin* Dogra 
commander, and apparently they received satisfaction, for no hostilities are 
recorded to have occurred with Nipal, while, afb*r the disaater near Kardung, 
the fugitive 8ef>oyB were permitted to take* refuge in the Ghnrka Raja’s territory. 

(An account of this expe«lition will be found in the (hihiltSdinu of Diwiin 
Kirpa Rum of Kashmir: a Persian history of the Dogras in Kashmir, .•“onn; 
extracts from which 1 translabxl some years ago.) 

It may Im; added that tin; Government of India, lK*li(!ving Nari Khorsum t() 
belong to (’hina, decided, on hearing of tho invasion, that the Dogras should 
evacuate the territory they had seized, in order to avoid complications with the 
Chinese Government, and tlie 10th December, 18U, was tixed for the surrender. 
A Rritish oflicer, Captain J. Davey (hinningham, R.K., w'us sent to s(h; that the 
deci.*^ion was carried out, and Zoniwar Hnig was uccordingdy r<‘Called. Rut 
betore the order C(mld leoch him, the disaster above related, hud overtaken bis 
foice (S<*e J. D. Cunningham’s Hht. tf thr Sihhf*, j»p. *250-8.) 
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CHAPTER (JIX. 

.SUKFEIUNGS IN TIHKT, AND THK DEATH OF THE AUlHOll’s COUSIN, 
MAHMUD MiaZA. 

♦ ♦ * ’fh * * 1 

As soon as Ilashid Sultan had made fin end of murdering and 
insulting iny uncle and others of his near relations, he sent a 
messenger into Tibet bearing divers nnindates. One of these was 
for his brother Iskandar Sultan, and ran thus: “ AVe have 
oonfeiTod ui»on you the country of 'I’ibet. ! Wo desire] Mirza 
Haidar and Mahinud Mir/a also to remain there.” Another was 
addr(‘ssed to the whole army as follows : “'The wives and families 
ol all ihoKO who aie in 'Tibet will be sold. Immediately upon the 
arrival of this, you are ordered to disperse; and set out for Yarkand.” 
WImn these unwelcome orders arrived, 1 Inid gone to Ouga, as 
has bemi said. No sooner did the soldiers learn the purport of the 
messagt! than, seizing their opportunity, they set out for YYirkand ; 
but Iskandar Sultan and my cousin Mahmud, with a handful of 
men, having got away | fnmi the lest;, remained behind. Two 
days later, 1 reached the stage; where the men had disbandeil 
[rirnn tthmUi]. Iskandar Sultan and my (‘ousin ]\Iahmud pointed 
out that we had better remain there that night, as many of the 
soldiers had tied unwillingly, and were probably only watching 
for an o(;casion to rejoin us. 

'There yet remained with me more than a hundred men; these 
were all brave soldiers or commanders of battalions, whos(‘ service 
was heredibiry, wlio had often distinguished themselves in battle, 
and had won Jiildus ; each one also had been born to the title of 
Amir. Soiiie of them were my j foster i-brothers, and wwe called 
I by me j Kukilddsh ; from these I had no reason to expect o})position. 
l)Ut on the morrow I discovered that all my trusted men had dis- 
a})peared, like the stars at dawn. 

After tlio sun had lit up the earth’s dark surfi\ce, Jan Ahmad 
Atakti, who lias betm already mentioned as my foster-brother, canu; 
to me with a certain Slnih Muliammad, a Kukilddshy and one of 
the most distinguished of that band. With them they brought 
live followei*8. Thus was the fear of loneliness dispelled. After 
a while, Iskandar SultJn and my cousin Mahmud came back, and 
having collected about fifty men we j)roceeded towards Maryul. 

‘ Tlio chapter oi>i?n8 with some high-Hown pasaagos and many vorsis con¬ 
cerning bad uewd, mi8fortune.s, an<l the like. The author then says that, for the 
informatioi^ of the reader, he will venture to reoord, brielly but truly, some of the 
terrible events which immediately 8uocc(‘<lcd upon the death of the Khan.—R. 
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It was the beginning of the season of Capricorn, and the commence¬ 
ment of winter-time. [(,Wplet]. . . Tlie cold was ho intense that 
were I to describe it, I should be accused of word-painting. Out 
of those fifty men, more than forty had either hands or ftet, or 
nose or ears, taken off by the cold [frost-bitten]. Sustaining such 
fatigues and sufferings as these, at the end of twent 3 '-five dav^s wo 
reached ]\raiyul. The Chui of ^Ijiiyul. named Tashikun and Lata 
ffughdan, who have been mentioiH'd in a few places already, 
hastened out to wait upon us. Since* W(‘ had on a former occasion ) 
treated them with violence, both plundering and killing [their 
people j, I was iinvardl}' in great hair (d‘ tlu'in. Ibit contrary to 
my apprehensions, they showed their willingness to assist us in 
every way, and even proffenal excus(‘s, .'•aying: “For four 
hundred years, from father to son, we have been the subjects and 
you the king ; we the slave, 3^011 tlie master ; if in tlie davs of 
your glor^’ and greatness we were alarmed and traugressed, we 
met with our due retribution at 3 'our liands. At that time thi^ 
Chnl of’ Tibet submitted to and obe^’ed 3 ^) 11 , solel 3 " from fear. Ibit 
now we offer our services, out of attachment to 3 ’ou, and in all 
sincerity.” [Verses.] 

Tiiey gave us the castle of Sliaya, which is the capital of 
iAlaiyul.^ In Shaya we took the opportunit 3 ’ to recover [from our 
fatigues], and heie, some of the arm 3 ^ who had staged behind, now 
rejoined us. Among them was Mauhina Darvish 3Iuhammad Kara 
Tagh, one of the attendants of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, who has 
been mentioned above, d’his Maulami Daivish Muhammad was 
a pious and devoted Musulman. He knew' the Tibetan language 
remarkabl 3 ^ well, and enjo 3 ’ed the entire confidence of all the* Chui 
of Tibet, fie w^as thus able to settle all our affairs with them in 
a satisfactor 3 ' w'a 3 '. 

From Kashmir tliero came a certain man named Haji, who 
attached himself to 1113 ’ service; he will lx* jneutioiu'd frequently 
heieinafter; our part 3 ' now numbered more than sixty pi^rsons. 

Ihit the disbanded arny’, as it advanced, began to suffer from 

* Shayay erdiimrily called Shthy or Imt properly written Shrl in Tilx'taii, 

iii a village about « ighl miles south-east of Leh, 011 (he right hauk of (ho Indus. 
On a higli lock ahovj.* the village, stands one of the oM r(‘8id('m'( s of (he liudak 
Kings, wlio, at various times, have made it tlu'ir heaihpmrters. 'J'liis may have 
been tin; case in Mirza Haidar’s time, ami lV)r this reasf)n, prol)al)ly, lu* cidls Shth 
tli(; capital of I.adok. ’J’Jie period when I.eh beeume tin- capital is nowhere 
iecord(;d that 1 am aware of, Imt tin? bndak Obionielc, translati'd by Dr. Marx, 
state.s that the lOtli King (the dashi Namgyal mentijuied in note 2, p. 418) 
was tlie builder of the old fort at Leh, the rnins of which are still to be semi on a 
pinnacle overlooking the town. As the ladi “palace,’ which sUimls on the 
same hill, but a little lower down, is not mentioned in the (dironicle, I infer that 
it was built .somewhat lator, tliough it is g« neiully said to date from over three 
liuudred jear.sago. It was at Shell that Moorcroft, in 1821, found .srdtled one 
Khwaja Shah Nisiz, whom he describes us a deseendaiit of “a branch of the sainu 
family as the Kmperor Haber.” (S<;c Marx, J. A. S. 11.y lx., p(. iii , 181H, 
pp. 123-1; and Moorcroft, i., p. 211.) 
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tlio change in the season ; so inuch so, that most of the men were 
unable to proceed, while those who attempted to go on, lost all 
their effects. Nearly one hundred and fifty men died from 
exposure to the cold. TIjo lest arriv(id in a half-dead state at 
Yarkand. Another ])arty, turning hack, readied INlaryul in 
a helpless condition. Thus a body numbering five hundred men 
was again assembled, together with about 10,000 shcc[). 1 For a 
time] wo enjoyed a complete rest. 

Before reaching ]\Iaryul, I sent foiward Jan Ahmad Ataka and 
8hah Muhamma<l Kukildash, to Kashid Sultan in Yarkand, with 
many gifts from the spoil wo had taken in our last expedition. I 
also wrote him a few lines, reminding liiin of our ancic nt bonds of 
friendship, and sent him as ]»roof tliereof, some old tokens we 
had interchanged. A dark coloured Arab jnov/Z/i, and a steel 
both of which Kashitl Sultan had given me, I now sent back to 
him, just as they wert‘(Verses j . . . 

Towards the close of that winter Uasliid Sultan sent Bi<lahan, 
son of my foster-brother Jan Alimad At.ika, accompanied by 
Hasan Divana, to bear to me messages of apology and expressions 
of lepentauce. His past behaviour [ho admitted , had been duo to 
his ignorance, and was a cause for shame in this world and tin* 
next. He now^ frankly begged the forgiveness of his dear friend. 
He liad s(‘nt Maubina Kudash with two hundred men, for my 
service. All those of my following who had gone over to him, 
might now return to me ; no one should hinder them. He also 
sent me sonn* horses and other gifts. T was not a little encourage<l 
by the.se messages, and most of J'ibet submitted. 

In the meanwliile Maiilami Kud.i^h arrived, bringing witii him 
some of my cliief retaiinus. Being reinfoiced by this band, we 
marched h)r Haiti, which louches the confines of Kashmir. All 
Haiti paid the ap}>ointe(l tax in kind, without hesitation or delay. 
Sum is a department of Haiti, and its chief defence and stronghold. 
Mauhina Kudash asked permission fioni me to go and im}>ose 
a levy upon Sum, but I would not consent to this, knowing that 
those inlidels would not be willing to let any one visit their 
districts and valleys.^ [Indeed the peo})le of Suruj Ixjgged that 
[no one might come j. “Whatever amount is due,” [they said], 
“that we will ourselves bring to the cam]) wdiere you now are; 
there is no need for you to come [ to us].” However, w'hen the 
fowler of destiny ])laccs tin* grain of earthly desire in the net of 
fate, not even a bird of wisdom can escape from that net. 
[Couplet]. . . . Hut Kudash, not accepting my refusal, was so 

' It id reinarkablo tliiit, e ven in our own times, the people of Suru have the 
reputation for Ixuiig contunmeious; tliey have a strong dislike to foreigners 
visiting their district, and throw whatever obstacles they are able, in the 
tmvellfr’s way. Tlic invjisiou of the Dogras, in the present century, was resisted 
by them with much determination. 
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importunate in his demands that I at last sanctioned his going, 
and he set forth. The peojile of Sum put him to death in a 
narrow pass, together with twenty-four worthy men who wore 
with him; they wore subjected to a hundred ignominies, and were 
unable to strike a blow. Although our force numbered some seven 
hundred men, yet, on account of our poverty and want of arms, 
wo were unable to avenge him. [Three couplets]. . . . 

Leaving Balti, we set out towards a 2 )rovince in Tibet called 
Zangskar. The crops bad, as yet, attained no height; harvest 
time was not yet come, when we arrived. While we were waiting 
for the harvest, that we might divide the croj)s, one of the Oini of 
Balti, named Tangi Sakab, who had in the past rendered us 
useful services, came and told us that the time had come to go 
and attack the murderers of Kudash, that is to say, the people of 
Sum. “ You can go and pillage their country,” [he said], “ carry 
off their women and fake vengeance on their men.” 

Some of those who had lost their strength, were at once des 2 )atched 
to Maryul, in order that the strong men among us might i)roceod 
with all speed. I sent my cousin to escort the i)arty [going to 
Maryul], as one day’s march of that journey was very dangerous. 
He was to see them [safely] through this jjart of the road. At 
night he encamped there. As the 2 )lace was dangerous, he kej^t 
his horse by him all through the night. During his sleej), the 
horse, while grazing, kicked him so hard on the forehead as to 
fracture his skull [making a wound] the size of the hoof. On the 
next day he came to mo and showed me his wound. According to 
the practice of Moghul surgeons, I broke the bone [again], and 
seizing the edge of it, applied remedies. I then sent to tell Tangi 
Sakab what I had done. He sent back answer : “ Since your 
coming would involve no little difficulty, [you had better] send mo 
a small contingent to take Suru. We will send you a fifth joart 
of all that falls into our hands. This also would bo an acceptable 
service.” 

Between Zangskar, where I was dwelling, and KSut,^ the home 
of Tangi Sakab, is five days’ journey. I sent [to Tangi Sakab], 
seventy men under the command of Maulana Darvish Muhammad 
Kara Tagh, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Oiui of Tibet, 
and Nur Ali Divana, one of the most promising young soldiers, 
and who had turned back to rejoin me. Nearly two months were 
passed in exchange of messages before a decision was arrived at. 
Mahmud Mirza’s wound had opened afresh, and it became quite 
impossible for him to remain in Zangskar, on account of the severity 
of the weather. So I was obliged to send him back to Mary ul, 

' Sui or 8oi is a name not often seen on modem maps. It will be found, 
however, on Moorcroft^s map, spelled Soili, It is one of the group of villages 
usually known as Kargil. It may, indeed, have been another name for Kargil. 
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while I remained in Zangskar, in order that, as soon as he hadl 
reached Maryul in safety, I might myself proceed to Sum, where 
I hoped to find some means of existence. When Mahmud reached 
the spot where ho had received the kick from his horse, he halted 
for the night, and on the morrow, as he was about to mount, he 
exposed his head to apply the dressing. The cold got into the 
wound and, fainting away, he became insensible. At noontide 
prayers a person came and informed me of his condition. I at 
once set out in all haste to see him. I arrived at midnight and 
found him unconscious. On the following day ho came to himself 
and entirely recovered con.sciousness. The next day also, he was 
conscious, but on the third day he began to talk incoherently, and 
two nights later he died.^ 

i\reanwhile a messenger arrived from the party which I had 
despatched against Sum, saying that Nur Ali Divana, in company 
with his companions and IMaulana Kara Tagh, had gone to attack 
llaghan, who was a C\mi of the provinces of Tibet. Maulana 
Oarvish ]\Iuhainmad having enticed him into a place [apart], they 
exchanged blows, and at length Baghan, being mortally wounded, 
they made a present of that infidel to the Mnsulmans, and taking 
leave, proceeded to Yarkand.- That infidel killed the Maulana 
by transfixing him with a stick. Thus the Sum expedition came 
to nothing. Having conveyed Malimud’s body to Maryul, I sent 
it on thence to Kashghar [to bo buried in the tomb] of his forefathers. 
Ifiiese events happened in the beginning of the season of Scorpio. 
It was at the commencement of the cold season of Tibet, that we 
went to M.iryul. That winter, until spring came round, we passed 
in such a manner that, were I to describe our sufferings, I should 
1)0 suspected of exaggeration. 

On the return of spring, seventy persons wore sent with the 
liorses, to a place called Utluk—a ravine [inugliara] famous in all 
'ihbet for the richness of its crops. I spent the interim in hunting 
the wild ass and tlie wild Jcutdsy and then returned. On my 
departure, I had left Iskandar Sultan in Maryul with a body of 
men. When we had once again reassembled, the horses had grown 
fat and strong, but our men, unable to support the pressure of 
misfortune and trial, all at once dispersed and went off to Yarkand ; 
only fifty of them stayed behind, the rest all fled. At this junc¬ 
ture Jan Ahmad Ataka, whom, two years previously (on my return 

' Half a folio of verse and florid passages is omitted here. The author 
coinplams of the grief ho has suff’erod from the loss of his uncle and other 
relatives. His troubles, ho says, reached their climax when he was past thirty 
years of ago and not yet forty.—R. 

^ This passage is obscure, and makes little sense. It would appear that 
Baghan killed the MaiiMna, and was afterwards made over to the Musulmans of 
the district, as a slave, by the Maulana’s companions, who then went on to 
Yiirkaiid. 
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from tho Ursaug expedition) I luid sent to I\aslud Sultan (as was 
mentioned), came back from Yarkand, bringing the orders that we 
were to stay no longer in Tibet. Hitlierto my reason for lingering 
in Tibet had been, that if of my own elioiee I moved to some 
other place, I should bo accused of breaking my engagement, lie 
[Rasliid Sultan], however, while outwardly pretending to bo up¬ 
right, had broken this engagement, wliieli he had sworn to with 
the most solemn oaths, and now, disregarding every [honourable] 
consideration, ordered me to take flight. ! Worst's]. ... No sooner 
had Jan Ahmad Ataka delivered his message, than I set out 
for Badakhshan. 


CHAPTER (hX. 

THK AUrUOU OllOSSKS FllOM riP.KT TO liAD A KUSH A X. 

1 MENTiONKD abovc tliat out of my force of 700 men, only fifty 
remained with me. The rest all got away to Yarkand, as best tliey 
could. It has also been already observed, (hat the dillicnlties of 
travelling in Tibet are due to the scarcity of provender and the 
terrible severity of the cold, while the roughness of tlie paths is 
almost beyond conception. We were without a proper s'upj)ly of 
clothing and food, and more particularly of horse-shoes, wliieh are 
above all things indispensable on those roads ; our horses were fcAv, 
and were in a broken condition. To remain in Tibet, therefore, 
became impossible; while to leave it w;is difficult. ITowcver, if 
to stay and to go were botli attended by obstacles, there was at 
least hope in tho latter course ; to it we miglit look for a termina¬ 
tion of our troubles, but Ave could foresee none if we determined to 
stay. [Verse]. . . . [The routes] to Kashmir, Kashghar, Turfan, 
and Hindustan were all equally impossible. The road to Badakh¬ 
shan was the only one that offered any hope of safety. 

No one of us had ever fravellcd from Tibet to Badakhshan, 
excepting by Avay of Jvashghar. But among those wlio had 
deserted and fled to Yarkand, was a certain man named Jahaii Shah. 
He once related that ho had heard from the people of tlio moun¬ 
tain districts of Yarkand, that from a place called Tagh Nak,^ 

‘ Mirza Haidar’s spelling of this name is probably the right one. It appears 
on our latest niai^s as VbAvtwaA*, and is a spot on the Yurkjind river just below 
Kulan-uldi, where the track to Kiigiar and Yarkand leaves tho valley of tliat 
river. Mirza Ifaidar’s party (it will bo seen by tho maj)) branclu;d of from tlie 
direct route to Yaikand at Ak-Tagh, then followed down the Yarkand river past 
Kulan-uldi, Tafifh-ndlc, etc., first into tlie district known as llusksirn and eventu¬ 
ally on to the Pamir of d’aghdumbtish. The route is an exc(^edingly difticuU 
one, oil aecount of the river crossings, and is seldom or never followed by trader.^ 
or travellers. 
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there was a bye-path leading to tlie Pamirs of Badakhshan. I 
had inquired the particulars of him. By that unknown road wo 
now advanced. “ Can one travel by a road one has never seen and 
knows nut?” Of the fifty persons who had remained with me 
many, from want of strength, stayed behind in Pibet. 

I moved off linaily, with twenty-seven men. [ We suftered much] 
from want of supplies for the journey—from the weakness of the 
beasts of burden, Irom the difficulties of the road and from the 
cold. For although it was now the season of Virgo, the cold was 
HO severe, tliat at a place we came to called Kara Kuram, as the sun 
sank, the river (which is a large one) froze over so comjdctely, that 
wheiever one might break the ice, not a drop of water was furth- 
eoming.' We continmal our eflbrts j to <d)tain wiiter 1 until bed- 
tiimi })rayers. 'flic horses that had travelled all da}" over (hnii-rjirt 
ground, arriving at a stages where th(‘re was neither water nor 
grass, refused to eat the little barley that was left (and which we 
now gave them) because they had not drunk. Jan Ahmad Ataka 
said : “ I remember once noticing a spring at about half a /hr.sJ/.7dx 
distance; from here.” lie indicated a s])ot in the middle of the ice, 
where Ave had to cut a hole; this time there Avas Avater, and avc 
gave tin; horses to drink. There was one mare among them, 

the strongest of all tin* beasts, Avhose teeth, from Avant of Avater, 
became so tightly locked togetlnu', that in spite of ('very exertion 
she C(juld lud drink, and therefore died.- Tlie baggage ANliicli she 
had eairied Avas thus left behind. This Avill give some idea of the 
intensity of the cold. [Vers('. 1 . . . 

When, after much hardshi}>, avc reachetl the spot Avhere the 
untried road to lladaklishan branched olf, Iskandar Sultan came 
to ask my permission to maki; his Avay to IJashid Sultan, saying: 
“Perhaps his lu’otherly aifection ^\\\\ induce liim to take pity on 
me, and cause him to heal the Avounds wliich liave hitlieitocut him 
otf from his relations.” 1 replied : “ Your brother is ceitainly not 
a man of his word, as his actions testify. Good faith is the first 
duty of a Musulnnin ; but he is so entirely under the e\dl intluenco 
of iMuhammadi, that you need never expect mercy at his hands.” 

[ (QuatrainJ . . . With such Avords did 1 attempt to dissuade him, but 

' Tlie inejiuiiig is that llie river wa.s llowiu^jj till the suiihct, and tluai suddenly 
froz(' over—not an iineoiiinion ciroumstaiico, in clear weather, at i::rcat altitude?. 

Neither is it iiiiooinnion to tind that horses refuse their rati^m of grain, when 
they have been some days ANithout grass or chopped straw, or when sutTering 
from lu'ight-siehuess. When fornl is refused for tliesi' reasons, usually no great 
harm n'sults to tlu; animal, hut when he 4le('lin(*.s it on account of thir&t, he 
generally sueeumhs within a short time, boekj.aw is as tlie author rightly 
implies, eaiisi'd hy the cold and not by (lie raretie<l air, as is often supposi'd. It 
occurs even at low altitudes during seveu-o cold. It may be obsi'rved here, that 
though the word “horse” is always used in this translation, tlie more coirect 
t('rm Avoiild bo “pony;” for in none of the regions east of Afghanistan and 
Western Turkistan are the horses more than ahout in hand?, as a rule. In some 
places they are si'ldom above 12 or l‘2J hnmb. 
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he, being worn out with the sufferings of the journey and the 
misfortunes in Til)ot, shut his eyes to the path of reason, and was 
so persistent in his demands, that at Jast 1 gave liim leave 1<> go. 
sending four men to accompany liim. 

My imrty of twenty-seven, by the loss nf lliese five, was tlius 
reduced to twenty-two, and with lhes(‘ J wont forward upon this 
[strange] road. A few of our horses had become useless from 
want of shoes. On the same day that we parted from Iskaiidar 
Sultan, towards midday prayer-time, we killed a wild Icutdfi. 
With its skin we made coverings for the feet of our disabled 
horses : of its flesh we carried away as mucli as we were able, and 
even then there remained what would have been snflicient for a 
day or two. This was a favour bestowed upon us by the (xiver of 
daily bread. We carried away as much as our beasts could bear, 
which amounted to about five days’ provisions for the party. I 
suppose about a quarter of the hitcU was lost: that is to say about 
that quantity remained behind. The crows and ravens, by their 
screams, gave a general invitation to the beasts of prey of the 
neighbourhood, and they celebrated a feast in ev)mpany.^ 

We proceeded in this manner, guessing [our way]. On the 
next day wo killed another Jeutds^ of a very large breed. 
[Couplet.] . . . 

From the information I had gathered from dahan Shah, I 
reckoned that it would be another six days, before wo should conu' 
to a cultivated region; but on the third day after our separation 
from Iskandar Sultan, at about breakfast-time, we met with some 
men with their families, some of whom came out to receive us 
with great cordiality, and asked us whence wo had come and 
whither we were going. They told us that this valley was called 
Kas Ram, and that from here to [the] Pamir was live days’ journey. 
When we arrived at this place [ibis Ram |, all of us took a rest, 
after the trials of so many years. 

The people took over all our broken horses and gave us strong 
ones in their stead. d’hey also supplied us, in the most 
hospitable manner, with such meat and drink as they Jiad to give. 
When they saw me, they all began to weep and cried, in theii* 
own language: “Thanks bo [to God] that there still remains 
a prince of the dynasty that has ruled over us for four hundred 
years : we are your faithful and devoted servants.” They then 
attached themselves, wdth their wives and families, to me. I was 
powerless to hinder them. At every place we came to, I was joined 
by all the men, women and children of the district. For the space 

* It may be noticed that the wild yak, or kntfis, is not found nowadays so far 
west as the valley of the Yarkand river. Its most westerly limits arci the head- 
watera of the Karakasli and the Chang Cheiuno valley, in the extremo oast of 
Latlak, 
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ot seven days they lavished every attention and honour upon us, 
hrought us to the Pamir, and induoed us to proceed to Badakhshan. 
(Sulaiinan Shall Mirza, th (3 son of IVtirza Khan, the son of my 
maternal aunt, has been mentioned in several places above. When 
1 came to his [abode] he hastened out to receive me, showing me 
honour, by every means at his disposal.)^ We then offered up a 
thousand thanks to God Almighty, who had delivered us from 
such great dangers, and liad brought us into safety ; [verse] .... 
and from a land of Infidels to one of true Believers. [Three 
eoujdets.] . . . 

^^hen we reached Wakhan, which is the frontier [«ar'/mr/d] of 
l>adaklishan, there came to me one of Pashid Sultjin’s followers, 
who was there on some business. I gave him some Tiirki verses, 
which I had composed, to deliver over to his master. . . 

If I wore to detail the acts of violence and unkindness of Pashid 
Sultan, a separate chapter would be necessary, (lod willing an 
account of his life will be given in the First Part; repetition 
would not be pleasing. 

To be brief, at this time my wdfc, who was Kashid Sultan’s 
paternal aunt, was banished [Mraj] in a kindly way, with 
Jskandar Sultan to accompany her. Another act of kindness was 
that she was not robbed, or deprived of anything; all that she 
had at hand was sent with her. She reached Badakhshan, 
however, in a pitiable and destitute condition. About ten 
lau’sons w^ere allowed, by Pashid’s favour, to accompany her, and 
these took with them all their cattle." 

That winter 1 passed in Badakhshan in perfect comfort, and 
the spring I si)ent in the plains and hills of that country ; in the 
summer 1 wMuit to Kabul. Soon after my arrival, there came 
together, in Kabul, some of my connections who had been banished 
[by Pashid Sultan]: namely, the Khan’s wife, Zainab Sultan 
Khanim, wdio was his cousin, wuth her children Ibrahim Sultan 
(the Khan’s favourite child), Muhassan Sultan and Mahmud 
Vusuf. 

[Afterwards] 1 passed on into ITimhistan. When I reached 
Lahur 1 found Kamran IVIirza, son of Babar Padishah, there. 
Ho came out to meet me with every mark of respect, and 
bestow'od honours on mo. From the depths of distress and 
hai'dship, I found myself raised to honour and dignity. [Verses.] 

. . . The princely patronage and attention [of Kamran Mirza] 

' The two sentences enclosed within parentheses are obviously out of place 
here. They anticipate the narrative, for it could not have been till after passing 
through Wakh^ln and arriving in Badakhshan, that the autlior was received by 
Siilnimfm Shdh. 

“ Three couplets in Turki omitted. They contain reproaches addressed to 
Pasliid Sultan for his bad faith.—R. 

^ The translation of this passage is uncertain. 
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acted as an antidote to tlie nnmeroiis sufferings and griefs, wliicli 
had made the sweetness of life bitter on tlio palate of my soul. 
[Verses.] . . . 

At this period, one of the sojis of Sli.ih Ismail mandied upon 
Kandahar, and captured it. Jt came alxait lliiis : Sam Mir/a, one 
of Shall Ismairs sons, fleeing with a body of men from his 
brother Shah Tahniasp, reached the (<‘iritnry «tf Sistan. Thence 
he turned towards Kandahar, when' \\as Mii- Klnvaja Kilaii. 
This Mir Khwaja Kilan was the son of .Manlana Muhammad Sadr, 
one of the i)illars of religion and state to Mir/.a Aniar Shaikh, sou 
of Mirza Sultan Abu Said, llis [iAIaulaiia Sadr's] children, after 
the death of Mirza Amar Shaikh, entered, by hereditary succession, 
the service of TVibar lYulishah, for whom thi'y achieved great 
things. In that family their reputation stands high, for six: 
brothers were killed in battle on separate occasions, and this one, 
]Mir Khwaja Kilan, alone survived. 

Tie was a brave and learned man, and by his sound judgment 
was able to regulate most of the Em))eror’s affairs of State. It 
was owing to his exertions that, under the divine decree, the 
Emperor achieved the (conquest of Hindustan.^ In short, he 
defended the fort of Kandahar in such a way. that Sam iMirza, 
after besieging it vigorously and })ersistently for eight months, 
was unable to take it. At the end of eight months, Kamran 
Mirza arrived from Ilindustaii and engaged | Sam Mirza] in Ixittle, 
at the very gates of the fort of Kandahar, ddiroiigh the gallantry 
and energy of IMir Khwaja Kilan, victory declared for Kamran 
Mirza after a hard fought combat, and Sam Mirza, humbled and 
discomlited, fell back on Irak,- while Kamran Mirza rotiirm'd I 0 
Lahur. It was at that time that 1 arrived at Lahur. 

That winter passed ov(.*r, and in the following spring, Shah 
Tahmasp marched against Kandahar to avenge his brotlier. It 
was this Shall Taljimisp who, whenever lie made war u[K)n 
Khorasan, met with such determined o[)po^ition 1‘rom the IJzbeg 
under Ubaid Ullah Khan, and such overpowering resistance from 
their numerous forces, that he was always compelled to retreat. 
[Couplet]. . . . Mir Khwaja Kilan was not able to put the fort 
in a state to withstand a siege, on account of the numbers and the 
strength of Shah Tahnnisp’s army, and also because, having the 
year before sustained a siege of eight months, his ammunition 
and other necessaries weie exhausted. Moreover, he entertained 

^ 'J’ljis ^lir, or Amir, Khwaja Kilan in Ircquciitly mentioned by Baber, lie 
Mas one of the Kmperor’s best generals and most trusted followers. At one time 
he held tlie governorship of Bajaur, and at another was in charge of Gluizni and 
Kabul; but during the labir part of Balxir’s eareer, was always entrusted with 
some iin])ortant command. (See pp. 218, .Sdo, etc.) 

" J he date of this victory is given bv Kr.skine, ns 25th Jamiarv, 15d<l. (/bV/., 
m, p. 101.) 
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IK) hope of Kainraii Mirza coming to liis relief. Under these 
conditions, lie abandoned Kandahiir and retired to Ucha and 
Tatta, wliencc lie passed on to Lahur. 

When this news reached the ears of KamiVin Mirza, he resolved 
to inarch [at oncej for Kandahar. Leaving the wliole of Hindu¬ 
stan and its de})endencies in my charge, and giving me entire 
antlioiity over all his officials and nobles—setting me, in fact, 
over the whole of the affairs of his kingdom—ho })roceeded to 
Kandahar. On reaching this place, the emissaries of Shah 
Tahmasp gave the fort nj) to him peacefully, and returned to 
Irak. Tins join riey [of Kamran j\lirza] lasted rather more tlian a 
year, during which period ] did all that was possil)lo to discliargo 
my diilics, in the administration of the State. 1 attended carefully 
to collecting taxes, suppressing revolt, protecting the frontiers 
and establishing Islam, so that when Kamran i\Iirza returned, in the 
full glow of victory, to his capital Lahur, he raised my salary 
from fifteen to fifty /u/os*, and distinguished mo among my 2)eers, 
by his favours. One Ini' of ilindustaii is worth twenty thousand 
shahraJihia. A current shahruhhi is wmrth one inithkal of silver.^ 


CUAPTFAl (^XI. 

miMAYLJX PAhlSJIAH, SON OF BABAll 1>ADISHAH, AND III8 DOWNFALL. 

lliJMAVUN bADisHUi was the eldest, greatest, and most renowned 
of 11abar's sons. I have seiui few persons possessed of so much 
natunil talent and excellence as he, but in consequence of frequent 
intercourse with the sensual and profligate men who served liim, 
such as JMauhina JMuhammad Parghari in particular, and others 
like him, he had contracted some bad habits ; among these was 
his addiction to opium. All the evil that has been set down to 
the Emperor, and has become the common talk of the people, is 
attributable to this vice. Nevertheless he Avas endoAved Avith 
excellent qualities, being brave in battle, gay in feast and very 
generous. [('ouplet.J ... In short, he Avas a dignified, stately 
and regal sovereign, Avho observed much state and pomp. When, 
for example, I entered his service at Agra, as shall be mentioned, 
it was after his defeats, and Avhen people .^aid that compared with 

‘ Thus, one ^hahrtihhi was rcjiial to five »)f some coin of Iiulia then current, 
and contiiincfi 71*18 grains of silver—for this, as we liavo sem, was the true 
wt‘ight of th(‘ miilihdl. IIs vahl(^ is eslimattMl, as already noted, at about 
1)J pence ; at whieli nit(‘ th«‘ Indian current coin or money of account would have 
been worth something under two pence. Put see Krshine, llht, i. App. E, 
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what it had been, there was uothiiif^’ loft of his pomp and 
magnificence. Yet* when his army was arrayed for the Ganges 
campaign (in which the whole direct ion devolved upon me) there 
were still 17,000 menials [shfujlrd p/.s7/n j in Ids retinne, from 
which circumstance an estimate may Ih) foi ined of the rest of his 
establishment. 

To be brief; when Kamraii Mirza wont the first time to 
Kandahar, the Emperor invaded Gujrat and conquered it. But 
on account of the insubordination and discord that prevailed 
among the Amirs, he was obliged to abandon the country, and 
return empty handed. To repair this disap])ointrnent—being still 
at the height of his }) 0 wer—he turned to attack Bangjila, which 
he also conquered, and where he ma<le a protnicted sta 3 \ 

ITindal Mirza, his youngest brother, was in Agra. [Hearing 
that] Shir Khan Avas coming from Barkunda and Buhtas, against 
Agra, [Ilindal] put to death Shaikh Pul who has been mentioned 
as the Emperor’s si)iritual guide, and caused the Khutho to be 
read in his own name. lie began 02 ^enly to sound the drums ot 
soveieignty. As the proverb says: “Whenever sedition arises, 
2 )rosperity gets up [to go].” ^ When this news reached Bangala, 
the Emperor at once sot out for Agra, heaving Bangala in charge 
of Jahangir Kuli, son of Ibrahim Begjik, tiio Moghul, sup 2 )ortcd 
b}’- 5000 men. But when nindil read the Khnthu in his own 
name, none of the Emperor’s Amirs who weiv in the surrounding 
cities, would acknowledge him. With his lack of good sense - and 
this was the cause of his misfortunes --he left Shir Khan behind, 
and turned to conquering the Em 2 )eror’s dominions. As has been 
said : “ Do the work of your fiiends, that your enemy may do his 
own work.” In the first place he marched against Deldi, the 
cajjital of tlie whole of Hindustan. But the govermu’s of Deldi, 
who were Amirs of the Emperor, would not give up the town, 
and a tierce encounter ensued between tli(‘ two parties, each 
filling its enemy with fear, and its friends with courage. 

While ITindal IMirza was thus engaged, Humayun came from 
Bangala to Jusa and IViik. Shir Khan, seizing his opj)ortuni( 3 ’, 
cut olf his progress.- The Enq)eror had lust all his horses in 
Bangala, and the strength of his arm}'' was wasted; the rainy 
season too, had come on. He remained for three months cncanq)od 
o})posite to Sliir Khan. Ke 2 )eated messengeis came [from the 

' This is really a play on the Persian verbs hhast and bar-J;lid»t .— H. 

- The illusion lier(3 is to the defeat which Humayun sutfered nt Chausa 
(tlic Jum of the text) near Buxar on 27th June, 1539, while marcljiug north¬ 
ward from B(;ngal. Shir Khan, after coining to an understanding with the 
Kmperor, treacherously attacked his camp on tlie banks of the Knramniisa, and 
afterwards endeavoured to cut off his road to Kulpi and Agra. In most histories, 
the surprise of Humayun’s camp is said to have occurrc'd at Chajui Glnit on the 
(tanges—a spot not far from Cluuisa. Tlie name writhm Pail\ or Ball., in the 
lextdoes not appear in any other account of these ('vents that 1 am ac(juain1ed with. 
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Emperor] saying that Shir Khan was at the bottom of all the 
confusion in Hindustan, that he was now face to face with him, and 
that his brothers should come quickly, as it was necessary to make 
an end of Shir Khan. [The letters arrived, but] the brothers 
were engaged in hostilities, so the enemy remained at his case. 

When news of these events reached Jvamran Mirza, he at once 
led his army against Dehli. [On his approach] Hindal Mirza fled, 
and the Emperor’s Amirs canui out- to meet him. His arrival filled 
the breasts of the people with fresh courage, so that the veterans 
exerted themselves in alhn'ding assistance to the Emperor in 
Jusa. But some perverse advisers offered different counsel, 
saying: “To go to Jnsa w{»uld release the Emperor, destroy the 
enemy and ensnare us.” K;imran IMirza, i^i his ignorance and 
cliildlike folly, mistook this bad advice for wisdom, and delayed in 
setting forth. But men of ex})erienco said: “Since ho is glutting 
oif his departure, wo had better return, lest the equipment of the 
army be spoiled. Let e»very one go back to his own home and 
Jiuike fitting ^^reparations for an active campaign. If Shir Khan 
defeat the Emperor, wo shall ho C(piip[>ed and ready [to meet 
him]. If, on the other hand, the Empoior destroys Shir Khan, 
well and good.” 

But this did not quite satisfy [the discontented]. They argued: 
“ If the Emperor destroy Shir Khan, he will bo enraged against 
us. We must contrive some means to ])rocuro the forgiveness of 
the offended Emperor.” In short they returned to Agra. After 
they had been there a little more than a month, the Emperor 
arrived, defeated and crestfallen. In the middle of the rains 
'ipaMal] the brothers came together. This occurred in Safar of 
the year 940.^ 


CIIArTEB CXII. 

TIIK BATTLE OK THE OAN(iES.“ 

WiiKN all the brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. The discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at; in fact, nothing was proi)Oscd 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said : “ When fortune’s 
adverse, minds are perverse.” Kainran Mirza was very anxious 
to return, but Humayim, conceding all other representations, dis¬ 
regarded his request on this point. Seven months were wasted 

* Tho month of Safar 1)40 h., fell IStli June to 17th July, 1581). 

• Throughout this ehaj>ter tho word Gang haa been rendered Ganges. 
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in weary indecision, until the opportunity was lost, and Shir Khan 
was on the Ganges, ready for war. [Verses], ... In the midst 
of tliis discussion and argument, K.imran Mirza became very ill. 
The climate of Hindustan had brought on some serious disorders.^ 
When he had thus sutfered for two or three mouths, he lost the use 
of his hands and feet. [Veisos]. . . . As no medicine or treatment 
relieved him, ho became more desirous of disparting to Lahur. At 
length his mAladies so increased, that he made up his mind to 
return thither. 

This departure of Kamran ]\rirza was the turning-point in the 
rise of Shir Khan, and in the downfall of the Gliaghatai power. Tlie 
Emperor strongly urgcnl him to leav(‘ sonu* of his officers and 
forces as auxiliaries, but Kamran .Mirza, on the contrary, did all 
he could to induce those who were at Agia to gi^ away with him, 
and strenuously i ejected the proposal to leave his own army 
behind. 3Iir Khwaja Kilan, who v;as his prime minister (and a 
sliglit allusion to whose character has been made above), exerted 
liimself to the same purimse. Kamran Mirza sent him on in 
advance, and then followed in person. 

While this was passing, Shir Khan advanced to the banks of the 
Ganges and crossed his army over. Kiitb Kh.in, his son, marched 
towards Atava [Etawa] and Kalpi. These territories wer(‘ the 
iiefs [ih’ta] of Husain Sultan, who was one of the Uzbeg SuUans,- 
and Yiidgar Nasir Mirza, son of Sultan Nasir ]\lirza, the brother of 
the Emperor Babar, wluse story has been told above. Jhirt of 
Kalpi had been given to Kamran Mirza and he had sent to that 
district fskandar Sultan, as his represeutative. These three 
persons advanced against Kutb Khan, who was slain in th(‘ battle, 
and they gained a com])lete victory. Tlu) Emperor now itiandied 
from Agra towards the Ganges against Shir Kh.an. 

Kamran IMirza, having placed the entire management of his own 
affairs in my hands, strongly urged me to return to Lahur. He 
represented as follows: “\ou lett Kashghar on account of the 
unworthy treatment of your own people, Avhom you had served 
taithfully all your life: the result is evident. When you came to 
me, I treated you, in eonsiderati(m of our relationshi]), like a 
brother—nay, even better: 1 entrusted the conduct of all my 
aflfaiis to you and gave you full authority to appoint and displace, 
and genorall}^ to administer [my dominion]. If in these matters I 
have been guilly of any shortcoming, you must point it out to me, 
that I may make reparation. But do not, on the other hand, 
at such a crisis as this, when the enemy has the U 2 ) 2 )er liand in my 
kingdom and disease in my body, withdraw the hand of brotherly 

7 ho varimiR roni])licriti()Tia arc apeoified, but omitted in translation. 

Tcr.Man MS. has lure; “'J'be Uzbeg and Kiiim Sultans” ie. 
“ Crimean.” 
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compassion from acts of kindness; rather save me from these two 
imminent dangers, and accompany me to Ltihur.” 

Kow the Emperor and myself had become friends, after the 
Moghul fashion, and he liad given me the name of dmt [friend]. 
In council he never addressed me by any other name, and on the 
fir mam it was wiitteii in this manner. No one of my brothers or 
tlie Sultans of tlie time, wlio had been in the Emperor’s service, 
had over been honoured in such a wa}^ as was I, Muhammad Haidar 
Kurkau, who being the approved friend of such a prince as the 
Em})eror, was called not merely ‘ brother ’ but was chosen as dust. 

Although 1 was already in the service of Kaniraii IMirzji [the 
Emperor] acted upoTi my advice in all his aftairs. He said: 

“ AVhat Kainraii Mir/a asks of you, witli regard to escorting him 
[to Jjahiir], in conse([uen(‘e of the aggravated symptoms of his 
malady, which prevent his full comprehension of things as tliey 
are, is not an affair of yours. His going does not depend upon 
your accompanying liini, nor are you in any Avay bound to go to 
Lahur. If he gives liis illness as a reason, you are not a physician, 
nor have you any nunedies. If lie urges you on the ground of 
kinship, ycuir relationship descends from the [late] Emjieror, and 
therefore your connection with me and with Kiimran Mirza is 
exactly cipial. (bnsidcr, for the sake of justice, the truth of what 
I am saying to you ! On the issue of this battle between myself 
and 8hir Khan, depends the fat(‘ of all India and all the house of 
Eabar Padishah. If, with such a conflict about to take place, you 
betake yourself to Liiliur on acccunt of Kamiaii Mirza’s sickness, 
two things will ensue. Firstly, having escaped from the yawning 
abyss, you will save your own head, and by means of Kamrari 
Mirza’s feigned illness, will regain safety. All the rest will die, 
but you will be safe ! Secondly, you being the cousin of IVibar 
IVidishah, your relationship [to his sons] is equal, and it is fitting 
that you should show your sympathy with the whole of the 
Emperor’s race. In such a flight as you meditate, you will bear 
nobody’s sorrow.^ Escaping in safety to Lahur, you will thence 
proceed to whatever place you consider secure. If you think this 
conformable with the conduct of a ‘ friend ’ and a ‘ brother,’ you 
may act accordingly : l)ut know, for a certainty, that you will 
encounter the opposition of the people. Instead of their saying : 

‘ In spite of Kamran jMirza’s illness, he did not escort him to 
Lahur, but with sound judgment, took part in the Ganges 
campaign with the army: ’ they will say that you left me alone to 
undertake a combat, on the result of which liung the fate of the 
house to whom your loyalty is owdng. [They will add] that giving 
as an excuse the illness of Kamran Mirza, you found for yourself 

» Or “ you will be showing sympathy with none.”—R. 
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a place of security. Besides, it is a fact that it we lose Ihe day 
here, Lahur too will quickly fall.” 

These arguments quite convinced me, and being unable to 
obtain Kaniran Mirza’s permission, I remained behind without itd 

Kainran Mirzil himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar hultaii 
with about one thousand men as auxiliaries, wcjit oft to Lahur, 
taking with him all the men from Agra whom lie could carry with 
him, thus giving strength to the enemy and jncpariiig defeat lor 
his friends. 

The Imperial army reached the banks of the (hinges in the best 
way that it could. There it encamped and lay for about a month, 
the Emperor being on one side of the river, and Shir Khan on the 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to more 
than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a descendant ot 
Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza (who were of the liousc ot Timur) 
and grandson (by a daughter) of Sultan Husain Mirza (of Khorasan j, 
had come to India to wait upon the Emperor Babar, and had been 
received with every mark of kindness and royal favour. Alter 
Babar’s death, he had several times revolted against Ilumayiin; 
but being unsuccessful, he had sought forgiveness, and laid l)een 
pardoned. Now having colluded with Shir Khan, he deserted. A 
new way was thus opened. Everybody began to desert, and the 
most surprising part of it was, that many of those who deserted 
did not go over to Shir Khan, and so could ex 2 )ect no tavour troni 
him. An excited feeling ran through the army and the cry was, 
“Let us go and rest in our homes.’’ A number ot Kamraii’s 
auxiliary forces also abandoned him and fled to Lahur. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages (gordun), each drawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarh-zan\ which discharged a ball {ladohi) 
of 500 mithhals weight. I, myself, saw several times that from the 
top of an eminence they unfailingly (hi-lihath) struck horsemen who 
slightly and unsuspectingly exposed themselves. And there were 
twenty-one carriages, each drawn by eight pairs of bullocks. 
Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots were of molten 
brass weighing 5000 inithMls, and the cost of each was 200 viitltkdh 
of silver. They would strike anything that was visible at the 
distaiK^o of a iiaroHaioj, 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk a 
battle, than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result 
were unfavourable, we could not, at least, be accused of having 

' I'irifehtn, according to Briggs’ translation, disposes of this subject in one 
short sentence:—“Mirza Haidar Doglilat, disgusted witli liis [Ktimraii’s] 
conduct, a])andoned his standard and joined Hoomayoon, to whom he was after- 
\>ards of great service.” And the translator ad<l8 in a footnote :—“This person 
ascended the tlirone of Kashmir, and is the author of tin; most authentic history 
of that interesting princij)fdity.” Would that it wen* so! (Hriggs, ii., p. 80.) 
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abandoned an empire like Hindustan, without striking a blow. 

A nuther consideration was, that if we passed the river, desertion 
would no longer be possible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. Everyday skirmishes 
occurred l^etween the adventurous, swaggering spirits of both sides. 
These i)roceeiUng8 were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unlit for a camp. To 
move was indispensable. Opinions were ex 2 )ressed that another 
such a deluge would sink the whole army in the abyss of despair, 
and it was proposed to move to some rising ground which the 
inundation could not reach, and which l^y in fiont of the enemy. 

I went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable foi the purpose. 

1 said that wo would, on the morrow, try tiie enemy on the touch¬ 
stone of experience; for ho ought not to attack while we were on 
the march, but if he should do so, it would be wi'ong to attempt a 
pitched battle while moving. The morrow would be the 10th of 
Moharram, and wo must keep our forces well under control, until 
we should see if the tiieniy came out of his trenches and advanced 
against us. 'I'hen, at last, a regular pitched battle would bo 
fought between us. The proper plan would be for us to place the 
mortars and swivels in front: and the gunners, nearly 5000 in 
number, must be stationed with the guns, if he should come out 
to attack us, there would be no time or place more suitable than 
the present, for battle, if he should not come out of his entrench¬ 
ments, w^e must remain drawn up till about midday, and then 
return to our position. Next day we must act in just the same 
way. Then the baggage must move to the new position, and we 
must follow and occ\ipy the place. This scheme of mine met with 
general approbation. 

On the 10th Moliarram, 947, wo mouiitod to carry the plan 
into effect, and made our dispositions. As had been determined, 
the carriages and mortars and small guns were placed in the 
centre. The command of the guns was given to Muhammad Khan 
Itumi, to the sons of Ustad Ali Kuli, to Usttid Ahmad Rurai and 
Husain Khalifa. They placed the carriages and mortars in their 
proper positions, and stretched chains between them. In other 
divisions there were Amirs of no repute—men who were Amiis 
[nobles] only in name. They had got possession of the country, 
l 3 ut they had not a tincture of prudence or knowledge, or energy or 
emulation, or dignity of mind or generosity—qualities from which 
nobility draws its name. 

The Emperor had posted the author of this work upon his left, 
so that his right flank should be on the Emperor’s loft, In the 
same position he had placed a force of chosen troops. On my 
left all my retainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, 
inured to warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were 
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mounted on horses accoutred with ariuour. Hetweeu me and the 
river (jai-hdr) thcio was a force of twenty-seven Amirs, all of 
whom cailied tlie[banner]. In this position also, won* tlni 
otlier components of tlio left wino-, and they must be jml^^ed of by 
the others. On the day of battle, when Shir Kh.in, having formed 
his divisions, marched out, of all thest^ twen1y-s(‘ven banners not 
one was to be seen, for the great nobles had liidden them, in the 
apprehension that the enemy might advance' upon them. Idm 
s(ddiersliip and bravery of the Amirs may Ix' conceived from this 
exhibition of courage. 

Shir Khan came out in live divisions of lO(M) men each, and in 
advance of him were 3000 men. 1 estimated the whole as being 
less than 10 , 000 , but I calculated the (3iaghal;ii force at about 
40,000, all mounted on Upchdk horses, and clad in iron armour. 
Tiny surged like the waves of the sea, but tlu^ courage of the 
Amirs and oflicers of the army was such as I hav(‘ described. 
When Shir Khan's aimy came out of its (ntrcnchments, two 
divisions { jank) which seemed to be equal to four divisions, drew 
up in that })laee, and three divisions advanced against their 
opponents. On our side I was leading the centre, to tak(‘ n}> the 
position which I had selected ; but wlien we reacdied the ground, 
we were unable to occupy it, for evi'iy Amir and Yazii’ in the 
Chaghatai army, whether lie be rich or ))(M»r, lias his camp- 
followers yifliidani]. An Amir of note, witli his lOo retainers and 
followers, has oOO servants and tfltnlahiHy who on tin' day of battle 
render no assistance to their masters and havi' no control ov('r 
themselves. So in whatever place there was a conflict, the 
(jliidams were entirely ungovernable. When they lost their masters, 
they were seized with panic and blindly rushed about in terror. 
In short, it was impossible to hold our ground. 4diey so presse<l 
us in the rear, that they drove the centre n})on the chains stretched 
between the chariots, and they and the soldiers dashed each other 
upon them. 4’hose who were behind, so iiressed upon those who 
were in front, that they broke through the chains. The men who 
were posted by the chains were driven beyond tlniin, and the few 
who remained behind wore broken, so that all formation was 
destroyed.^ 


‘ The Indian historian, Jaiiher, refeis to tliis e])ibode ol hreukin}^ thiougli the 
chains of tho gim-cjirringcs. Ho implies that tlio chains were loosened by order of 
Humayun, and attributes the order to bad advice given by Mir/.a Haidar. He 
writes: “ Mirza Haidar represented that, in order to l(‘t the fugitives pa.ss, it was 
lequisite to loose the ehains of the carriages which formed a h.arricade in front of 
tho e(>ntr(;; His IMajosty unfortunately eoiuj)li(d wilh this advice, and tlie 
chains, being unloosed, the runa\>ay8 passed thiough the line of c'ariiages in 
files.” There appears, liowever, to bo no reason to doubt Mirza Haidar’s version 
of the affair, lie took an active part in tin; battle, and was an ('yc -wiliu'ss of 
what occurred. (For Jauher, si'o kJIb’ot, v., ]i. 143; or C. Stewart’s Mon. of 
linmnyvu, p, 21.) 
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Such was the state of the centre. On the right Shir Khan 
ucivancetl in battle array; but before an arrow was discharged, the 
camp followers fled like chaff before the wind, and breaking the 
lino, they all pressed towards the centre. The (/hnlams whom the 
commanders liad sent to tlic front, rnslied to the lines of chariots, 
and the whole array was broken : the J\lir was sc};arated from his 
men, and the men from l\lir. While the centre was thus 
thrown into disorder, all the fugitives from the right boro down 
upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an arrow, the whole 
army was scattered and defeated. I had estimated the Chagliatai 
army as numbering 40,000 men, excluding the camp-followers 
[(jliulmn j and workmen [nhajird They fled before 10,000 

men, and Sliir Khan gained a victory, while ^he (fliaghatai were 
defeated on this battle-field, where not a man, either friend or foe, 
was wounded. Not a gun was fired and the chariots [(jardun] 
were useless. 

Wlien the Chagliatai took to flight, the distance between their 
])Osition and the (ianges might be nearly a farsdldi. All the 
Amirs and braves [hdhadnrdn] fled tor safety to the river, witliout 
a man of them having received a wound. Tlie enemy pursued 
them, and the Chagliatai, having no time to throw otf their armour 
and coats, plunged into the water. The breadth of the river might 
bo about five bowshots. iMany illustrious Amirs were drowned, 
and each one remained or went on, at his will. When we came 
out of the river, llis IMajcsty, who at midday had a retinue of 
17,000 in attendance upon his court, was mounted upon a horse 
which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on 
his head or feet. “ rermanence is from God and dominion is from 
God.” Out of 1000 retainers eight persons came out of the river ; 
the rest had perished in the water. The total loss may be 
estimated from this fact. When we reached Agra, we made no 
tarry, but, broken and dispirited, in a state heart-rending to relate, 
we went on to Lahur. 


OHAPTEK CXIII. 

VLimrr ov tuk. ciiaghatai from Hindustan to lahur. 

On the 1st of Babi I. 947, all the Sultans, Amirs and people 
assembled together. So great was the crowd of people that there 
was but little space for moving about, while it was difficult to 
find a lodging. High and low, each had his own ends to serve, 
and each made suggestions; every man of noble birth had his 
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scheme, and all those of low parental aiuas. Aiuon^ them 

were ]\rnhammad Sultan Mirza and Ulugh Mirz?i, who had deserted 
on the hanks of the Gang, on the eve of the battle. Not finding 
any place in which they could remain, they came in a most pitiabh^ 
condition to Lahur. kept apart [from the others] and were 

still boasting hostility. [These two] made themselves the heads, 
or rather the donkoys*-hcads, of a rahhle of riiflians and senseless 
Hindus, llindal Mirza and Yadgjir N.isir IVIirz.i likewise entered 
into baseless and idle plans, [saying] : W e will go to Bakar and 
take it from Shah Husain Arghun, and with his forces will subdue 
Chijrat. Kamran Mirza w^as engrossed with devising some plan 
foi* dispersing all this assemblage, while he should repair, alone, b) 
Kabul. 

Humayun Padishah for a time thought of reunion, but seeing 
difficulties in the way, he abandoned all hope of this, and was 
at a h^ss what to do next. [Keunion], however, was his object. 
At this time repeated meetings were held, out of more hypocrisy. 
XTnion was discussed, but they had only disunion at heart; they 
called in the magnates and leading men, to bo witnesses that no 
one opposed or deviated from the resolutions agreed to. Thus 
were summoned Khwaja Khand Mahmud,* his younger brother 
Khwaja Abdul Hakk and ]\lir Abul-baka, who were all noted for 
their Icaniing and esteemed for their piety, together with many 
other great men, whoso names it would take too long to mention 
individually. Tlio Sultans, Amirs and many others were present. 
At first they assented to reunion and drew up a written engage¬ 
ment, upon the margin of which the magnates signed their names 
as witnesses. They then embarked upon the discussion. 

First of all tlio Fiinpcror, pointing to me, said : “ You must tell 
us what you consider the most suitable line of action to pursue at 
this moment.” I represented; “When Sultan Husain Mirza of 
Khorasan departed this life, his seventeen sons, in consequence 
of their disunion, abandoned Khorasan to Shahi Beg Khan, so 
that to the present day they are objects of reproach to the people, 
and rejected of all mankind. To add to this disgrace they have 
all been extinguished ; insomuch that within the space of one 
year, excepting Badi-uz-Zannin who went to Bum, not one remains 
alive. The late Emperor, Babar, conquered this far-stretching land 
of Hindustan with much exertion and toil, and on leaving this 
world, transmitted [the empire] to you. Would you suffer a 
country like Hindustani to be seized by such a man as Shir Khan? 
Consider what a difference there is between Hindustan with all 
its revenues, and Khorasan; and how inferior is Shir Khan to 
Shahi Beg Khan ! Also remember the degree of censure you will 

‘ Three lines of titles of tho Khwlija are omitted.—R. 
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incur from mankind ! Now is the moment for you to consider 
your condition, and having removed your head from the collar of 
envy, to place it in the pocket of meditation, that you may acquire 
the esteem of the people. Formerly, when matters could have 
hecn an’anged with ease, you put obstacles in the way, by your 
want of constancy and of purpose. At present it is impossible to 
achieve any tiling, without encountering untold difficulties. 

“ I will now lay before you what seems to mo your wisest course. 
It involves great hardships, but it is you who have made hard 
what was once easy. And moreover, if you do not bear patiently 
your present troubles, they will become yet more onerous. My 
advice is as follows: Shir Khan will still take four months to 
reach Lahur. During these four months, the mountain slopes of 
Hindustan should bo given to the Sultans, and each one, in pro¬ 
portion to his share, should bo made to pledge his allegiance. 

“ Ijot every man attend to the particular business to which he has 
been appointed. Let me, for instance, be appointed to the task of 
subduing Kashmir, and I engage that within two months I will 
accomplish it. As soon as you hear of my arrival in Kashmir, let 
oveiy one send his family and baggage thither, while he betakes 
himself to the mountains, and forms a strong position on the 
slopes—from the hills of Sarind to those [occupied by] Sarang.^ 

‘ As this passiigL' has bccu diflfcrontly translated in two published works— 
thos(' of Mr. Erskiiie and Major riieo—a few words of explanation are necessary, 
to account for the alteration I have made in the text. The Tdrihli-i-Umhidi 
reads (and I\lr. Ko&s translated the eeiitence in this way) just as Erskino has it, 
Li ., “ the skiits of tin* hill-country between Sirhind and JSarang ” ; but no indica- 
tif)n is allbrded of the meaning of Sdrami. It appears to be intended for the 
uaine of a jilace or dislrict, but no such place-name occurs in the part of India 
in question. Price’s translation is not from the Tdrildi-i-Rashidi, but from the 
Alhar-XdmUj thougli the author of that work evhlently copied from Mirza 
Haidar. The passage stands thus, as Price gives it: “ they should . . . occupy 
tlie acclivities of the hills all the way from Selirind to Sauruug, that is, all across 
the sources of the Kuggar, Sareswaty, and Jumna rivers, from Sehrind to 
Sauliaurungpour.” The last sentence is, apparently, an insertion by the author 
of the Akbar-Ndma, addeil by way of explanation. 

In the next cliapter but one of the Tdrikh-i-ItashidL it will be seen that the 
nanu' Sdramj appears again, and this time is applied to a person and not to a 
place. But Siirang is then descrilied as: “ One of the Sultans of the slopes of 
the hills of Hind.” From this indication, it is, I think, clear that the personage 
alluded to, can be no other than Sultan Siirang of the tribe of (irakars, and that 
the region which Mirza Haidar advised should bo occupietl by the Cbaghatai 
princes and array, was that of the lower or outer hills, extending from Sirhind to 
the Salt Range—for it was in and about the Salt Range, that the Gakar country 
was situated. Therefore, in making the passage read as it now does in the text, 
tiie only intelligible meaning has been given to it. 

Sultan Sarang, as chief of the Gakars and the ally of the Chaghatais, in the 
early half of the sixteenth century, is a character fairly well known in Indian 
history, and the tract of country which was occupied by the Gakar tribe, weis 
then very much the same as now. Nizain-ud-Din Ahmad, in the Tabdkdt-t- 
Akhari says : “ The country of the Gakars lies upon the banks of the river Sind, 
well-known as the Nihib. Tiiis territory, from the Siwalik hills to the borders 
of Kashmir, has been, from all time, the po.s.session of the Gakars.** By 
the Siwalik hills he means, apparently, the Salt Range. • Though Siidik 
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The mortars [dif and swivels [^zarh-zan\ of Sliir Klutii are the 
mainstay of his lighting power. It is im])o,ssil)le to bring* gun- 
carriages into the lulls, and ho will not hazard a battle without 
them. His army, from stress of nnmlx'is, Avill jx'risli for want of 
grain, and must perforce retreat.*’ 


Ispahsini, it may bo montioucd, bpcaks of Jammu as territory in the Kubistan 
of Siivdlih '' (|). 80)—thus tlie skirts of the Pir Paujal range. Abut Fazl, in the 
AM)ar~Ndma, more brietly locates it “between the; Sind and tl»e Beliat,” that is, 
between the Indus and the J hilam. What little is to be found about the Gakars in 
the two authors above-named, in the TariJih-i-Daudi, and the TarihU-i-Jalidn Khdii 
differs very considerably, while dates are very sparingly furnished in any 
of the extracts fiom these works, as pnblish(‘d by Plliot. It appears, however, that 
the Gakar country belonged to Ivashmir in tin* first half of the fifteenth century, 
but during the reign of the Kashmir Sultan, Zain-ul-Abidin (1428-01) according 
to Firishtn, and 1122-72 according to others), one Malik Kad, Amir of Ghazni, 
invaded the territory and wrchb'd it from the Kashmiiis. Malik Kad was 
succeeded by his son, Malik Kilan, as chief of tlie tribe, and the laiter by his 
son, Malik Pir. After the reign of Malik Pir, and shortly before the year 1510, 
the Gakars seem to have hcvn divided into two factions. One, Ifati Khan, 
possessed the higher and more inaccessible country, while a certain 4'atur Khan 
hold the lower tracts. When Baber wais about to return from Bhira to Kabul in 
1519, Ilati Gakar had made war on Tahir, had defeated and slam him, and seized 
his territory. Baber planned an expedition against Perluilali (or Pharwala), 
which had bien the capital of Tahir, and t(K>k it, together with the whole 
country. Shortly afterwards Ilali Kluin, who had escaped from Perhiilah, 
tendered his submi.ssion, and from that time forw'ard his lamily became the 
staunch allies of the Chaghatais. 

At his death, which app(;ars to have taken idace about 1525, lu' left two 
sons named Siirang and Adam respectively ,* the former succei'dcd to the chief- 
ship, and at once gave in his allegiance to Baber. After the disasters experienced 
by Humayun in 1540, and his llight across the Indus, Siirang maintained himself 
bravely against the Afghans, under Shir 8hah, but wais at last, after scweral 
years of hostilities, taken piisoner and flaye<l alive. The date of his death I find 
nowhere stated with certainty, and moreover, the native authors disagree as to 
the name of the Afghan king of Hindustan who committinl this act of barbarity. 
Niamat (Ulah and Nizum-U(l-Din Almiad ascribe it to Shir Shah, and in this 
case it must have occurred before the year 1545, when the latter’s death took 
place. Shir Shah was succeeded by his son Salim, in I\Iay of that year, and two 
>cars later marched to attack the (iakai*:}. It is to this prince that Abdulla, 
the author of the TarilJt~i-])(indi, ixtirUmtoa the death of Sarang, and, if his story 
is the correct one, the date W’ould be 1547 or 1518. At any rate the authoiities 
appear to be so far agiced, as to make Sultan Adam, Sarang’s brother, the reigning 
ciiiet ot the (iakars, when Salim prevailed over them in 1548. In the closing 
chapters of his bfH)k, which r(4ate to Ka.shmir, IMirza Haidar gives few par¬ 
ticulars, but by a comparison of the events of that period, as recounted by 
Firishta, Abul Fazl and otherj^, it would appear that the end of Sarang’s career 
must have occurred about the date estimated abo\c 

How'cver this may be, it is evident that l^drang wais not a place-name, but that 
of a Gakar chief, who was an ally of Humayun and the house of Chaghatai, and 
who was alive in 1540; while nothing is more consGtent with the narrative than 
that Mirzn Haidar should have advised his master, after the deh'at at Kanauj, to 
take up a position that included Saraug’s territory as a support. A subsequent 
allusion to Adam, fSultan of the (ilakars, occurs in Firishta, when he is rciirc- 
seuti'd as having met Mirza Haidar at “ the fortress of Dibal” [Deobal yj in 
1549, for tlie purpose of inediating between tlie nd'ugee IMaliks of Kashmir, 
(^eo Frskiuo, Iliist., i., pji. 414-15; ii., pj). 425-27 and 4G5-G. Also Baber, 
j)p. 2.)9-G2; Abul Fazl in Price’s Muham. Hist., iii., pp. 787-8; Tari/ih-i-Daudt 
in Elliot, iv., p. 498; Tarikh-i-Jdhdn Khdn Lodi, ib., p. 114; T<d)dJ:dt-i‘Alhari, 
ib, V., Pj). 278-80; Firishta (Briggs\ iv., p. .501, and ib. (Pndgers), J. A. S. P., 
18.55, j)t. iis.) 
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Kamran Mirza, frowning at these words, said: “ Although 
what you recommend is plausible enough, it involves difficulties 
too great.” I replied ; “ When I began, I represented, in excuse 
for myself, that the business was a difficult one. All easy methods 
are now out of question. Nothing but difficulties remain. If any 
one can suggest an easier solution, let him speak.” Kamran Mirza 
said : “ We have now with us nearly 200,000 householders [Mana- 
var mardnm?^. Should the advice just offered be acted upon, and 
the attempt fail, it is probable that all this multitude will bo 
destroyed. It is, therefore, better that the Emperor and the 
Mirzas should go unencumbered, either to the hills or to Kashmir, 
leaving their families to be conducted to Kabul by me. Having 
safely disposed of the families, I will return to join the army.” 

All were bewildered by this suggestion and asked themselves, 
“ What has now become of our oath of union ? What are these 
sentiments? Who would think of sending his family to Kabul 
and himself remaining without baggage? lletween Lahur and 
Kabul there are rivers, highway robbers, and mountains. The 
Mirza’s scheme is (piite impracticable.” Although much discussion 
followed, Kamran Mirza did not carry a single point. Thus 
[o8tcnsi])lo] desires for union were shown to be hypocrisy, and the 
meeting broke up. But time passed, and meanwhile Shir Khan 
had reached the banks of the river of Sultanpur.^ Every man 
chose a place of retreat for himself. The Emperor consulted with 
me in this exigency, and 1 again respectfully represented that I 
still held by the Kashmir plan. “ At any rate,” I continued, “ if 
you allow me to go in advance, the rest can follow after, and I 
guarantee that T will conquer Kashmir.” The Emperor then gave 
mo leave to depart, furnishing mo with what help ho was able; 
so that with four hundred freed men and slaves, I set out for 
Kashmir. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

ORIGIN OF THE AUTHOR’s EXPEDITION TO KASHMIR. 

It has been observed above, that the Sultans of Kashmir had fallen 
under the power of their worthless Amirs, every one of whom acted 
in whatever way he saw fit. At the time when K 4 mran Mirza 
went to Kandahar to fight the son of Shah Ismail, as was 
mentioned, the chiefs [malihs] of Kashmir were engaged in mutual 
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hostilities. Kilchi Chak, Abdal Makri and Zangi Chak had been 
turned out of Kashmir and, having taken up their abode at the foot 
of the mountains of Hind, they appealed to me for help.^ Hdji, 
who was mentioned in the relation of events in Tibet, acted as 
intermediary. Frequently, and with insistence, had I tried to 
convince Kamran Mirza on tlie subject of Kashmir. At the time 
of [Kamran Mirza’s] march on Dehli, an army was mustered in 
Agra, and a certain Riiba (^huchak was placed at the head of it. 
Haji came from Agra to Lahur with Baba Chuchak, to join in the 
expedition against Kashmir. But Baba Ohuchak, being weak- 
minded and incapable, could not manage this business, and delayed 
in setting out till the nows of the defeat on the Gang arrived. 
The soldiers stood fast, and Baha Chuchak was released from [the 
duty of] conducting the Kashmii- expedition. 

At the time when the general assemblage took place in Lahur, 
Ilaji carried many messages to and fro, betweiui myself on the one 
hand, and Abdal Makri on the other, in furtherance of my plan. 
All terminated in a most desirable way, and 1 was thus able to 
im])ress it strongly on the Emperor. I showed him the letter 
which had boon sent me, and he became convinced that Kashmir 
would be conquered as soon as I should appear there. 

^ It i7iay he noted liere, that there had existed in Knsinuir, sinct* ilio days of 
the first Muauhnan Sultan, Hhah Mir, about the middle of the fourtoj'uth 
century, two great families, or houses, known as the Ghak and the Makri. Their 
rivalry seems to liave been the cause (d’ most of the disorder and confusion, from 
which the State* snllerc'd for the greater part of the sixU'entU century. Tlioy 
contended with one another perpetually, for the otiice of chief minister under tins 
dynastic princes, whose power was meri'ly nominal, and who were, apparently, 
incapabhi cither of admiuistcriug their dominions, or suppressing the aml)itions of 
these two influential houses. " The names of the Chak and Makri an*, very 
variously spelle<l by Mirza Haidar, Firishta, Abul Fazl, and other writers, hut 
they may generally he identified one with another. One, Malik Aehi, Kaehi, or 
Ajhi, of the Chak family, ajfpears to have been the minister in power, under a 
prince called Nazuk Shah (or sometimes Nsidir Shah) when Mirza Haidar 
invaded the c<')uutry. 

A detailed aceount of tlie affairs of Kashmir during Mirza Haidar’s regency, 
will be found in Appendix A. It consists of an extract from Mr. C. J. Rodgers’ 
id)le paper on “The Ceins of the Sultans of Kashmir,” which is based ehietly on 
translations made by him from collated cojues of Firishia. (See J. A. S. 
pt. i., 1885, ])p. 52, seq.) 
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CHAPTER CXV. 

THK 4UTH0R CONQUERS KASHMIR. ADVENTURES OF THE CHAGHATAI 
AFTER THEIR DEPARTURE FROM HINDUSTAN. 

I HAD arranged with the Emperor that I should, in the first place, 
proceed with a small number of men to Nau Shahr,^ and that as 
soon as the Maliks of Kashmir should have joined me, Iskandar 
Tupchi should overtake me there. When I should have reached 
the pass, Mir Khwdja Kilan, in praise of whom I have spoken 
above, was to enter Nau Shahr. On my descending into Kashmir 
Mir Khwaja Kilan was to advance to the foot of the pass of 
Kashmir, while the Emperor would pitch his camp at Nau Shahr. 
Matters having been thus arranged, Kamrau Mirza and the rest 
were allowed to go wherever they pleased. 

All being settled, I set out, and in Nau Shahr was joined by all 
the Maliks of Kashmir. Iskandar Tupchi was one day’s journey 
from Nau Shahr. Mir Khwaja Kilan was in Sialkut. On the 
same day that I despatched a messenger to Iskandar Tupchi, news 
reached me that all our people had evacuated L<4hur. I started in 
all haste: when I arrived at the foot of the pass [leading to] 
Kashmir, Kachi Chak ascended by one road, and we by another, 
and without further contention or discussion we [all] arrived at 
[Kashmir]. 

Now when Iskandar Tupchi and Mir Khwaja Kilan heard of the 
evacuation of Lahur, the former sought a refuge with Sarang, who 
was one of the Sultans of the slopes of the hills \liuh paya] of 
Hind, while the latter, leaving Sialkut, went and joined the 
fugitives [from Lahur]. In spite of the Emperor’s endeavours to 
reach Kashmir, he could induce no one to accompany him. Some 
foolish imbeciles, namely, Hindal Mirza, Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
others beside, carried him off to Tati a and Bakar, to attack [hamr] 
Mirza Shah Husain tho son of Shah Beg Arghun (son of Zulnun 
Arghun). This Mirza Shah Husain is tho same personage who 
was spoken of above. When Babar Padishah wrested Kandahar 
from Shah Beg, the latter retired to Ucha and Tatta and subdued 
the whole of the surrounding country. He was succeeded on his 
death by his son Mirza Shah Husain, who busied himself for some 
time in strengthening his forts and settling his country; for he 
was, in truth, a methodical and prudent raan.'^ Against him it 

* A village in the lower hills of Rajaori. 

* Shah Beg seems to be usually known in history as nhah Shuja Beg, wnile 
his son is as often called Shah Hasan, as Shah Husain. The former s conquest 
of Tatta (or Sind), here alluded to, took place in 1521. He died m 1524, when 
his dominions in Sind passed to his son Husain or Hasan, who, after two years 
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was that this bhinderiTig baud marcliod. Ibit being able to achieve 
nothing, Hindal Mirza went to Kandaluir, whose governor came 
out to receive him. He began to boast of em])ire, [whereupon] 
Kamran Mirza marched against liim, from Kabul. After some 
unfortunate occurrences, and being reduced to extremities, he 
begged Kamran Mirza to spare his lile, t)r()mising that ho would 
enter his service. Not long after this, Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
Kasim Husain Hultan also fled from the Emperor and joined 
Kamran Mirza. The Plmperor, after endh'ss hardships and 
incalculable misfortunes, passed on to Irak, but up to the present 
time it is not known what has become of him. As for Kamran 
Mirza, he is at Kabul and in dest)air from tlie buffetings of 
fortune. 

My trust is in the most glorious and merciful (lod, that He will 
again raise to the throne of sovereignty Iluiuayim Padisliah, than 
whom there have been few greater Sultans. lie has endured such 
suffering and misery as have fallen to the lot of few Emperors. 
May he make the people prosperous and contented under his 
benevolent shadow. It is thus written in the “Sunna”: that 
wh(‘ri the affairs of a great ruler goto ruin, he is himself the cause. 
If, as is rarely the case, the ruler be spared these calamities, his 
escape must be certainly attiibutablo to his good sense. 

It is related, in the earlier portion of this book, that his [Iluma- 
yun’s] father, Babar Padishah, on several occasions mounted the 
throne of Samarkand, but as often suffered ruinous defeats. In 
those defeats his own head was kept safe, and finally God raised 
him to such power, that all the world felt his influence, while his 
name remains among the [immoital] Sultans. May God, having 
delivered Hiimayun Padishah from these perils and dangers, grant 
him similar well-being and wisdom! 


CHAPTEK ('XVI. 

I'AUTING OF lUE AUTHOR FROM HUMAYUN PADISHAH. HIS MARCH 
AGAINST, AND CONt^UF^ST OF KASHMIR. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS, 
AND CONCLUSION OF THE “ TARlKII-l-RASHIDI.'’ 

After a settlement of some kind had been arrived at among the 
Mirzas, I obtained, by the grace of Providence, the permission of 
Humayun to depart, and for the reasons above stated, started from 

of hard striiRgloH, posscissed himsolf of Ucli and Multan. Ho lost the latter 
provinc(i to Bajjor in 1.5*27, hut eventually recovered it from Humayun. He was 
the third and last of tlie Argliun line;, 'while liis rule continued till 1554, (Sec 
Erskino, i., chap, vi., secs. I and 2; and Htokvis, i., p. 253.) 
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Lahiir in the direction of Kashmir. I have explained that on the 
22nd of Eajab, I crossed the pass of Kashmir. This date I dis¬ 
covered in the words “ JuluaA-ddr-uUinulk-i-’Kaslimir^^^ [ascending 
the throne of Kashmir]. It was the season of Sagittarius. I had 
scarce ascended the throne of triumph, when the snow began to 
fall and the face of the earth became white, while the eyes of the 
enemy turned dark. By the divine favour, that winter passed in 
(juiet. 

Now Kachi Ghak had been forced, thrice previously, to dis¬ 
connect himself from the government of Kashmir. His own wife 
and children had not seen him, for he had left theiii in the care 
of Malik Abdal and Zangi Chak, and had gone oif, thinking that, 
as on former occasions, his resignation and rosum})tion of power 
would nut be settled within a year. [Verse] . . . All tlie [chief] 
men of Kashmir, believing this too, went with him, ignoring that 
God gives to whomsoever He will, and takes away from whomso¬ 
ever He will. [Two couplets]. . . . Kachi Chak, vainly imagining 
that Shir Khan, by force of arms, could change the decree of the 
Most High God, appealed to him for aid. 

In the beginning of spring . . . . ^ having obtained auxiliaries 
from Shir Khan, he again moved forward with a largo force. Just 
at this juncture, and when this nows was confirmed, Malik Abdal 
[Makri] who was the mainstay of the whole scheme, was attacked by 
paralysis, and migrated to the Eternal abode, so that the brunt of 
the affair fell on Zangi Chak. In a word, after various difficulties 
had been surmounted, wJiicli it would be tedious to relate in 
detail, we left onr families in the fort of Andarkul - and wont out 
to meet and oppose [tlie enemy ], with a vacillating band. [Two coup¬ 
lets] . . . During three months wo attacked their strongholds and 
met them in the field; till at length, Kachi Chak, having formed 
a junction with the auxiliaries of Shir Khan, marched boldly out 
of the hill district '^Balddast] which ho had fortified, and took up a 
position on a spot that was a halting stage. At this place the 
army of Kashmir, who from their outward appearance looked as if 
they must disperse in flight, held their ground. [On our side] 
[only] the IMoghul army kept its position. No one expected a 
battle that day; most had gone off in different directions to attend 
to their own affairs; so that only about 250 men were present, 
together with a few Kashmiris who had joined the Moghuls, making 
in all about 300. These advanced and attacked a force comprising 
5000 cavalry, two elephants, and a body of infantry more 
numerous than the cavalry. Falling upon their roar, [our army] 

* The omission here consists of a few lines descriptive of spring.—R. 

" Firishta makes this name (according to both Rodgers and Briggs) Indrakoty 
a form which would bo thoroughly Kashmiri, and more likely to bo correct than 
Andarkul. I cannot identify the place, but infer from the context in Firishta 
(see App. A., p. 489) that it must have been in^ar the imxlern Baramula. 
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began by phnulcring their baggage and stores. The battle was 
so desperate, that should I enter into the particulars, the reader 
would imagine I was exaggerating. Therefore, avoiding details, 
I will content myself with a summary account. To resume, at 
noonday prayers on Monday, the 8 Eabi II. 948,' we routed an 
army of 5000 cavalry, and several thousand foot, with a body of only 
300 men. [Verses] . . . The preacher \^Khntib\ of Kashmir, Maulana 
Yusuf, found the date in Fath-i-MuJcarrar [The repeated victory], 
for I had already once entered Kashmir and gained a victory there, 
as has been related. 

[Here follows a prayer, ending with an apology to the reader for 
the faults and shortcomings of the “ Epitome.”] 

^ 20(1 August, 1541 A.D. 


TIIK END. 
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Extract from a paper entitled; The Square Silver Coins of the 
Sultans of Kashmir, by Mr. C. J. Kodgers, M.K.A.S., (fee., 
in the Journ. Asiat. Soci/. Benqal, Vol. LIV. Pt. T., No. 2, 1885, 
pp. 92 to 139 (nee pp. 110-21). 

In Notes 2, p. 433—1, p. 441—1, p. 482, and in Sec. I of the 
Introduction, reference has been made to Mr. 0. J. Eodgers* transla¬ 
tions from Firishta’s History contained in the able and interesting 
paper cited above. As Mirza Haidar closes his narrative some¬ 
what abruptly, at the time of his conquest of Kashmir, I believe 
that a summary of the affairs of the country during his regency, 
will be found useful to the reader, and therefore transcribe here, 
tliat portion of Mr. Rodgers’ published paper which deals with the 
period in question. It comprises the last ten years of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, and is also, no doubt, the best account that exists 
of a little known phase of Indian history. 

Ndzuk tilidh. 'Ind Time ,—-After his fi\thcr, Naziik sat on the throne of 
the kingdom, (ilis father we are told was Ibralum Shah. There is confusion 
again here.) lie had not, liowcver, reigned more than five or six months 
when Mirza Haidar 'lurk, having obtained a firm footing in Kashmir ruled it. 
In his time tlie Khutba was read and coins were struck in the name of Ndsir~ 
ud-Din Muhaniniad Jln/ndt/nn Bddshdh. (The coins of Humayiin struck in 
Kashmir are exceedingly rare, ’they are exactly of the same type as those of 
tiie i)reccding kings. Tdiere are some small differences in the inscriptions in the 
arrangements of the letters. One coin has a ha in the field to the right, which 
1 consider to be the first letter of Haidar’s name. The dates of the coins fall 
within the period during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his 
master’s name. But all these ten years txK)r Humdyuu was a fugitive in 
Sind and Persia and Aflghanistan and he never derived any benefit from the 
fact that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and coins 
current with his name on them.) 

In the year 9-18 A.n.' when Humayiin, fiying before Sher Shah Suri, 
reached baliore, Malik Abdal M;ikari, Zangi Chakk and other petitioners 
wrote about Humdyiin’s taking Kashmir and sent the letter by the hands of 
Mirza Haidar. The emperor dismissed the Mirzd in the direction of Kashmir 

» Should be aiT.-iED.]. 
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and gave it out as his intention to follow shortly himself. When the Mirzd. 
arrived at Bhir he was met by Abdal Makari and Zangi Chakk. The Mirzd 
had with him only three or four thousand horsemen, but when he arrived at 
Rdjaori, Malik Gdji Chakk who was the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal 
Kartal (it is called Kannal by Ph’skine) and entrciK'hcd himself with from 
thi-ee to four thousand horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirzd Haidar 
therefore changed his route and went by Pahhaj (tlu^ Panuj of Erskine) 
which Gdji Chakk in his pride had forgotten to<lef('nd. 'The Mirzd crossed the 
mountains and descending into the plain of Kashmir took possession at once 
of Srinagar. Abdal Makari and Zangi Chakk hnding themselves strong, busied 
themselves with the affairs of the kingdom, an<l tlicy gave several pergunnahs 
to the Mirza. But just at this time Alxlal Makari, died after recommending 
his sons to the care of llu* Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gaji Chakk went to 
Sher IShah Afghan for assistance. He obtained five thousand horsemen, over 
whom were Husain Sharvani and Adil Khan; and two ele])hants. Mirza 
Haidar met him between Daqalidyar and Kawah, and the zephyr of victory 
blowing in favour of the Mirza, the Malik and his Affghan allies fled from the 
field and took possession of Bahrdmgalla. 

In the year 950 a.ii. Mirza Haidar settled hims(‘lf in tlu' fort of Indarkot. 
Zangi Chakk being snsjiected by him fled to Gaji Chakk and in 951 a.ii. 
the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined to root out Mirza 
Haidar. Bahrain Chakk, son of Zangi Chakk arrived first at Srinagar, but 
he was easily put to liight by two of the MirziPsg(‘nerals, and his disorganised 
troops falling back on the main army Zangi Chakk and Gaji Chakk also fled 
and returned to Bahramgalla. After this the Mirza employed his army in 
invading Tibet. He took Lansur and many other large forts. 

In 95!;^ A.H. Gaji Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of fever and 
ague. This year the Mirza spent in ease. 

In 953 A.II. Zangi Chakk fighting with Mirza Haidar was killed. His 
head with the head of his son Gazi Khan were presented to Haidar. 

In 954 A.H. ambassadors came to the Mirza from Kashgar and he went 
with many nobles as far as Lar to meet them. In I^ar the head of Khwaja 
Ujh son of Masaud Chakk was brought to him. 'fhis man had for the space 
of seven years been figliting in Kamraj, but at last In; had desired peace. 
Mirza Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked him to attend on him 
to make a treaty. But when U jh came into the assembly he was stabbed by 
Mirak and he fled to the jungle ])ursued by Mirak who took his h(‘ad off and 
sent it to Mirza Haidar. Lie Zina was far from pleased at seeing it, and, 
standing up in anger said, that after an oath and covenant had been made 
the slaughter of one man was not necessary. Haidar rejilied that he was not 
l)rivy to the circumstances of the death. 

After this Mirzd Haidar turned his attention to Kishtwdr. Bandagan Kukah, 
Muhammad Makari and Yahi Zina led the van. The Mirza took up his 
abode at dhapur near Kishtwdr. The van, doing three days’ journey in one 
de.^cended on Hahlot, where the river winds, and they were not able to ford 
it, fur the enemy too opposed them. The next day the army of Haidar made 
a diversion to the right in hoj)esof reaching Kiahtwdr, but when they reached 
the town of Dhar, gusts of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, 
the day became dark and the people of the town made an attack on them. 
Bandagan Kukah with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with 
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a thousand exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirzd was 
not successful: ho was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 965 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Kdjdori he gave it to 
Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli^ he gave to Mulla Abdullah and 
Little Tibet^ he gave to Mullah Qasim. Conquering Great Tibet,® he appointed 
Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Danel. At this time Adam Ghakkar came 
before the Mirzd and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He agreed to do so 
and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirzd, on his coming in, showed 
him no honour. F(jr this reason Daulat became very angry, and taking away 
the elephant he had brought as a present, he went away. The courtiers 
wished to pursue him but the Mirza forbade them. After some time Haidar 
leturned to Kashmir. Daulat Chakk and Ga/.i Khan and Jai Chakk went to 
Haidar Khan vviio liad lied from Ishlm Shall to Rajdori. When Islam Shah 
who was pursuing the Niyazis arrived at the town of Madawdr from Naoshahra. 
llaibat Khan Niyazi sent Sayyid Khan to him. vSayyid Khan making 
propositions of peace gave up the mother and son of llaibat Khdn Niydzi to 
Islam Shah who turning back went to the town of Ban near Siillkot and 
agreed to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 
llaibat Khdn to Bdrdmula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and carry 
away Haidar. As llaibat did not see his way to doing this he sent a Brdhman to 
Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a promise from Haidar 
he went to live at Hir (Nir in MS. No. 6571 opening 190 in British Museum) 
ill Jammu and the Kashmiris went to Islam Shdh. Ghdzi Khdn Chakk, 
how(*v{*r, went to Mirzd Haidar. (It is evident that at this time the Kashmiris 
were tired of Haidar. They wished Isldm Shdh to be king. We do not read 
tliat Islam ever went so far as Kashmir. The nobles, however, must have 
struck coins in his name, using the formula stTwk in Kashmir on the reverse. 

I have seen two coins of Tsldm Shdh of this time. It was a common practice 
to strike coins anticipating events which did 7iot come to pass. The date on 
this coin is 957 A.ii. It may have been struck by Haidar as a compliment 
to Islam Shdh.) 

In the year 957 a.h. Mirzd Haidar being at peace with his neighbours 
sent presents of saffron to Islam Shdh by the hands of Khwdjah Shams 
Mughal. In the following year Isldm Shdh sent the ambassadors back with 
pres” nts of silk cloth and gootls accompanied by Ydsin (Basin in above MS.) 
as envoy. Mirzd Haidar sent back Ydsin laden with shawls and saffron to 
Islam Shdh. 

Mirzd Qarrd Bahddur was aiqinintcd governor of Bhir[)ul (or BharmaV) and 
along with him were sent from amongst the Kashmiris Idi Zina and Ndzuk 
Shdh, Husain Mdkari and Khwdjah Haji. The whole of these with Mirzd 
(^.arrd came back to Indarkot and went thence to Bdrdmula and became 
rebellious. The reason of this rebellion was that the Mughals (the forces of 
Mirzd Haidar) were not acceptable to them. When the Mughals informed 
the Mirza of this he told them they were no less ready than the Kashmiris to 
rebel. Husain Mdkari sent his brother Ali Mdkari to Mirzd Haidar to make 
excuse for the Kashmiris and to call again the army. Haidar was not aware 

1 The western province of Kashmir. See Pakhli on map. [Ed.]. 

2 Bnltistun.—[E d.]. 

» Lftdak.—[E d.]. 
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of tlie condition of things, and told them that the Kashmiris were powerless 
and thflt there was no use in calling the army. 

On the 27th of Ramzan a great fire burst out in Tndarkot. Mirzd Qarra 
and his following sent word that their houses were destroyed, and asked for 
orders saying that it convenient they would rebuild their houses and next 
year go to Rhirpul. IMirzd Haidar was displeased at this conduct. Never¬ 
theless wliether he would or not the army wvnt towards Bhirpul. At night 
time, however, Idi Zina and the rest of thi; Kashmiris left the Mughals and 
came to the })ass of Rliirpul and took with them Husain Makari, Ali Makari 
and otliers in order that they might not be slain by the Mughals. When it 
was morning the men of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were fastened 
in the mountains. Sayyid Mirza fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. 
About 80 Mughals, men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir 
and Mirza Qarra Bahadur weni captured. The r(‘st of the army came to 
Bahrarngalla. When Mirza Haidar heard of this he was sorely vexed and 
ordered all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in 
Kashmir was struck from them. Jahangir IVlakari at this time got into 
favour and the estates of Husain Makari were bestowed u])on him. Trades¬ 
people had horses and outfits given to them and were made soldiers. Alter 
this news came that Miilla AlMlullah, healing of the exodus of the Kashmiris, 
was coming to Kashmir. When he got near to Baramula the Kashmiris 
crowded on him and slew him. Khwdjah Qasim wivs slain in Little Tiliet. 
Muhammad Nazir was imprisoned in Riijaori. The Kashmiiis leaving Bahnlin- 
galla came to Hambarapur. Mirza Haidar was thus forced to fight them and 
he came to Indarkot. He had with liim only a thousand men. With him 
were Mughal nobles who had 700 men more, d'lit! whole took up a iK»sition 
in Shahab-ud-Dinpur. Daulat Chakk and Ghazi Khan Chakk wont to 
Hambarapur to help Idi Zina and coming from that place assembled in 
Khdupur. Mirza Haidar took up his position in the plain of Khaiidgarh 
near Srinagar. Fath Chakk, whose father had been slain by the Mughals, 
Khwajah Bahram brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to rev«*nge his father’s 
death. They burned all the jialaces of Mii/a Haidar in the Safii gardens. 
When Mirza Haidar heard of this he said, “1 have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I miglit by the grace of God, again build it.'’ Jai Ali in revenge 
burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-Abidin in Suryilpiir, but this did not please* 
Mirza Haidar and the army burnt tln^ jialaces of Idi Zina an<l Nauroz Chakk 
in Srinagar. Mirza Haidar himself took up a pisition in Khanpur in which 
place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen could stand. If one branch 
of this tree were shaken the whole tree was moved. At last the Kashmiris 
came from Khanpur and took up a jiosition at Adnipur and not more than a 
distance of two kos remained between the two armies. Mirza Haidar 
determined to make a night attack on the enemy. He first of all made his own 
younger brother Mirza AMur Rahman his heir-apjiarent and inaugurated 
him, then getting his men into order ho prepared for the niglit attack. Tt so 
happened that the night was very cloudy and wlien he got to the tent of 
Khwdjah Haji who was the soul of the rebellion and the agent of the Mirzd, 
the darkness hid everything. Shdh Nazar a cuirassier of Mirza Haidar said, 
“ When I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirzd fell on my ear, saying, ‘ you 
are at fault.’ T then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the Mirzd.” 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arrow. In another 
tradition it is stated that Kariidl Kuka killed him with a sword. But except an 
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arrow-wouiul in his heart no other thing was visible. In reality this is the sum 
of the traditions. When morning dawned it became noised abroad amongst the 
Kashmiris that a Mughal was lying slain in their camp. When Khwdjah 
Hdji came to view the corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He held up the 
head from the earth but nothing but the last breath remained. He moved 
his eyes and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and 
the Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haidar and then pursued the Mughals. 
'riiey took refuge in Tndarkot and for three days defended themselves. On 
the fourth day Muhammad Rumi loaded the cannon with copper coins and 
fired them on the enemy. Every one who was struck with them died. At 
last, however, Khdnmai, the widow of Mirza Haidar, and her sister Khanji 
spoke to the Mughals and said, ‘ Inasmuch as Mirza Haidar has departed from 
our midst, it would 1x3 better to make peace with the Kashmiris.” The 
Mughals agreed to this and sent Aniir Khdn, builder, to tlu* Kashmiris to ask 
lor [>eace. 'Phe Kashmiris were ]»leased at this and wrote a letter with oath 
and covenant that they would not persecute the Mughals any more. The 
government of Haidar 'Purk lasted for ten years. 

Ndzuk Shah, ord Tvnie .—^When the doors of the fort were opened, the 
Kashmiris went into the treasury of Mirza Haidar and plundered it, taking 
away the bt*autiful and delicate garments it contained. The family of the Mirzd 
was taken to Srinagar and placed in the hands of Manuja. The Kashmiri chiefs 
then divided Kashmir between themselves. DaiilatChakk got the pargannah 
of Deosar, Ghazi Khan the pargannah of Wahi; Yusuf Chakk and Bahrfim 
Chakk obtained Kamrdj. Khwajah Haji the wakd of the Mirza took a Idkh 
of sliawls and the whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially Tdi Zind, took 
the government of the province into their hands. Ndzuk Shah as a kind of 
shadow of a king was upheld in name. In truth Idi Zind was king. 


APPENDIX D. 

TIIK KAHAWANAS. 

Some inquiries regarding the Kardwdnds, which were very kindly made for 
me in Khorasdn by Mr. Mania Bakhsh, K.B., Attachd at the Meshed Consulate 
General, have resulted, it would seem, in tracing some of the posterity of the 
Kardwdnds. Mr. Maula Bakhsh writes from near Asterabad:—“ Only the other 
day, while passing through the Mdna district of Bujnurd, I heard of a village 
called Samandarra or Kdrnds. This excited my curiosity and, on inquiry, I 
found that the village derived its name from its Kdrnds inhabitants, about 
thirty families of whom (the total population of the village) are settled there. 
In the Gurgdn country again, which extends from Ddhana-i-Gurgdn on the 
east, to the Gunbad-i-Kdbus (or Kdus) on the west, on both banks of the 
Gurgdn river, and is occupied by the Gokldn Turkomans, I found about fifty 
families of Kdrnds, and was told that there were some families in Khiva also. 

** These people speak Turki now, and are considered part of the Gokldn 
Turkomans. They, however, say they are Chingiz-Kbdni Moghuls, and are 
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no doubt the descendants of the same Karnas, or Kardvands, who took sucl\ 
a prominent part in the Moghul victories in Persia. 

The wonl Kdrnas, I was told by a learned Goklan Mullah, means TVr- 
anddz, or Shikari (i.e., Archer or Hunter) and was applied to this tribe of 
Moghuls on account of their professional skill in shooting, which apparently 
secured them an important place in the army. In Tiirki the word Kdrndi 
means Shikam-parast —literally ‘belly worshipj)ers,’ which implies avarice^ 
This term is in use at present, and I was told, by a Ka/i of Bujnurd, that it is 
sometimes used by way of reproach .... Idie Karnas people in Mana and 
Gurgdn say it is the name of their tribe, and they can give no other 
explanation.” 

Although the modem name has become curiously abbreviated, there appears 
to be little reason to doubt that these Karnas, or “ shooters,” represent, at any* 
rate, the “ artillerists ” of Wassaf (see pp. 7(1, 77, fnfnnincfionS- 


APPENDIX C. 

(^TIKONOLOGK^AL TAP>I.E OF EVENT'S. 


ENGLAND. 

1327. Edward II. deposed and mur¬ 
dered. 

1338. Edward 111. invaded Franco. 
1343. Battle of Crery. 

1356. Battle of Poictiers. 

137J. Stuart dynasty established in 
Scotland. 

1377. Accession of JJichard II. 

1399. Dej>osition of Kichard (I. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. 

1413. Accession of Henry \b 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1422. Henry VI. proclaimed king of 
France. 

1461. Edward IV. becomes king. 
1485. Battle of Bosworth Field. Tu¬ 
dor dynasty founded. 

1509. Death o( Henry VII. 

1512. Heniy VIII. invades France. 
1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
1534. Papal authority abolished. 
1547. Accession of Edward VI. 

1553. Accession of Mary. 

1558. Accession of Elizabeth. 


CONTTNENTAl. EITIIOPE. 

1328. Valois dynasty founded iu 
France. 

1358. Turks first cross the Hellespont, 
I 13,78. The Pajiacy restored in Homo, 
I 1385. Independence (4 Portugal. 

[ 1396. Crusade in Hungary against 
the I'urks. 

1403. Sultan Bayazid defeated by 
Timur, 

1428. Joan of Arc delivers Orleans. 
143(>. Supposed date of invention of 
printing. 

1453. Constantinople taken by the 
Turks. 

1462. Ivan HI. becomes Prince of 
Muscovy. 

1467. Bombs and mortars invented 
in Italy. 

1478. Khans of ('rimea submit to 
Turks. 

1482. Ivan HI. becomes first Tsa^ 

of Muscovy. 

1483. Cape of Good Hope discovered^ 

(Portugal). 
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!1492. Discovery of America. (Spain). 

1501. Naples subrlued by France. 

1510. Oharles V. ascends the throne 
of Spain. 

1517. Fgypt conquered by 'I’urks. 

1520. Gustavus Wasa becomes king 
of Sweden. 

1529. Vienna besieged by the Forks. 

1500. Ivan IV. (the Terrible) suc¬ 
ceeds as I’sar. 

1545. Council of Trent assembles. 

1552. Treaty of Passau. 

1584. Death Ivan the Terrible. 

INDIA. 

1325. Death of Mahom. Tughhik, 
founder of Tnghluk dynasty 
of Delhi. 

1098. Timur invades India. 

1150. Lodi dynasty of Afghans. 

1498. Arrival of Vasco do Gama at 
Malabar. 

1509. AlbiKiucrqiic becomes viceroy 
of Portuguese India (d. 
1519). 

1520. Baber founds Moghul (Chag- 
hatai) I^lmpire. 

1500. Uutnayun succeeds. 

1508. Turkish attack on Portuguese 
at Dili. 


1540. Humayun defeated by Shir 
Khan at Kanauj. 

1510. Rule of Afghan Sur dynasty 
begins. 

1565. Return of Humayun to India. 

1556. Accession of Akbar. 

CHINA. 

1000. Accession of Ching-isung (or 
Tohan Timur), last Fmperor 
of Mongol dynasty. 

1068. Ming dynasty established. 

Fmperor Hung Wu. Capi¬ 
tal at Nanking. 

1400. Yung Loh, 2nd Ming Emperor, 
changes capital to Peking. 

1506. Macao granted to the Portu¬ 
guese. 

1580. (abt.) Jesuit missions first 
established. 

1644. Ming dynasty ends. 

PERSIA. 

1380 Invaded by Timur. 

1090. ,, 

1468. Conquered by Turkomans. 

1501. Sufavi dynasty founded by 
Shah Ismail. 

1519. Ismail conquers Georgia. 

1525. Accession of 8hah Tahmasp. 

1576. Ismail II. succeeds. 




I N D E X. 


(Aubueviations: * denotes ‘Introduction’; and n. signities ‘footnote.’) 


Aba Baku, Mikza, s(jn of Saniz MIrza, 
def('at and murder of, ] I* ; invasion 
of Laduk, III*; Mnghul invahions 
(hiring reign of, (Jo,* Ofi*; exploiti- 
tion ef sand-huried towns by, 70*; 
married to llusn Nigiir Klianim, SS. 
SO, 00 ; mak('S himself muHter ot 
Yarkand, 00; ath'inpt to .sidxlin^ 
Khotan, 00-101 ; and Muhammad 
Jlaidar Mirzii, 102, 100; defeals 
Amir Abdul Kudus, 103; battles 
with Yunus Khan and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzii, 101 107 ; attacked by 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzu, who is 
taken prisoner. 111, 112; defeats 
Sultan Ahmad Khan in Yarkand, 
122; attacks Aksu with Mir .labtir 
Birdi, 127), 337; defeah^d by Sultsin 
Said Kliiin at 'rut-lugh, 132, 240, 
2.70, 281 ; pursm^d by Sultan 
Said Khiin to tlie mountains of 
Tibet, 133; exhaminates the Jagi- 
rak, 165; raids of liis army into 
Moghulistnn, 188; captures Shah 
Begum, 203, 2.58 ; and Badakhshan, 
221; and Farghana, 248-250; his 
parents and early days, 251 ; geno 
rosity of, 252 ; takes Yarkand, 252; 
dcf(*ats Yunus Khan, 2.53; and 
Alucha Khan, 253; sends armii^s to 
Tibet and Balur, 253-4; also to 
Badakhshan, 254 ; defeats .Tani Beg 
Khan, 254; seizes Aksu and lJeh,254; 
his evil deeds and ways, 254-9,310; 
excavations (Kd 2 //i)of, 254-0; fort 
built by liim on the Tumau Kiver, 
285 -6; citadel of Kashghar built 
by, 205, 304; and city of Yarkand, 
206 7 ; at Kashghar, 304, 321; battle 
with Said Khdn at Kashghar, 310- 
312; at Y^lrkand, 312-13, 322; be¬ 
sieged at Ydngi-Hisd,r by Said Khan, 
313-10, 322-3; his treatment of Mir 
Vali, 320; and of Sliah Ddna Kukil- 
dash, 321; retires to Khotan, 323; 
stays in Tibet, 324; reign of, 324 n .; 
is kilhid while journeying to surrender 
to Said Khdn, 324-5; his treasure 
at Ydrkand, 326; pursued by Said 


Khan’s Amirs, 327; throws away 
his treasur(3s on the road to Tibet, 
327-8; children of, 330 ; Kusanand 
Bai destroyed by, 332 ; lays waste 
road lo Aksu, 333; enters Kashghar, 
338; subdues the upper districts of 
Badakhshan, 353, 354. 

Abtika, Il-Khan of IPersia, 35*, 80* a. 

Abbas Bahadur, 32, 36, 37, 50. 

Abdul Makri, Malik of Kashmir, 441, 
482, 487. 

Abdara, 213. 

Ab-dara I’ass, th(*, 237 n. 

Abdul Ali Tarkhan, Amir, 116, 166. 

Abdul Aziz, fourth son of liashid 
Sultan, 121,* 307. 

Abdul Hakk, Khwaja, 478. 

Abdul Karim, second son of Rashid 
Sultiin, 121*, 123*. 

.\bdul Karim, Khwaja, 72. 

Abdul Kasim Baber, 83 n. 

Abdul Kudus, Amir, kills Shaikh 
Jamal-ud-Din, 94, 111; defeated by 
Aba Bakr Mirza, 103. 

Abdul Kuli Yasavul, 410. 

Abdul Latif, son of Ulugh Beg, 50 n. ; 
murders his father, 329 n. 

Abdul Latif, lirst son of Rashid Sultan, 
121 *. 

Abdul Rahim, tliird son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121,* 122.* 

Abdul Vahid Bahadur, 275, 309, 315. 

Abdul Vahid Tuhuri, 389. 

Abdulla, author of the TariJeh-i-Vaudi ; 
light between the Nidzi and Mirza 
Haidar’s force, 21,* 22.* 

Abdulla, governor at Khotan, 123.* 

Abdullali Barlds, Shaikh, 108. 

Abdullali, son of Sultanim Begum, 170. 

Abdullah Khan, son of Mahmud Khan, 
103. 

Abdullah Mirza, son of Sultan Ibrahim, 
85 n ,; 83, 193. 

Abdullah Mirz^, brother of Mirz^ 
Haidar, 444, 454, 455. 

Abdullah Sultdii (Uzbeg), son of 
Kuchum Kban, 349, 350. 

Abdur Rahman Jami, Mauldnd, 194, 
396, 397. 
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Abdur llasliid Klian: ^ee Kasldd Sul¬ 
tan. 

Abdur Razziik, Manlana, the Matin' 
Amadia of, 42,* 75 n. ; the TariUh- 
i-Manzum of, 151. 

Abdur Jtazzak Mirzd, defeated ])y 
Babar Padishali, 204. 

Abjaji Ata, tomb callal, in Yarkand, 
500. 

Abul-baka, Mir, 478. 

Abiil Fazl the historian, 240 7 *., 217 n.\ 
aeeount of the battle of Kanauj, 
17* n.\ Ilurnayun’s invasion of 
Kaslimir, 19,* 20*; tlie death of 
Mirza Haidar, 22* ; on Mirza Hai¬ 
dar’s character and governmt nt of 
Kashmir, 25* ; coins struck in 
Humayun’s name, 24*; Mirza Hai- | 
dar’s lovti of music, 147 n .; on the 
Sultiins of Kashmir, 435 70 , 154 n. ; I 
on tlie Gakars, 480 a. 

Abul-feda, 86 n. ; on 'raikluin, 24 n.; 
on the city of Bala-Sakun, 562 77 ,, 
563 71 . 

Abul Ghiizi Klidn tlie historian, on lean 
Bugha, 39,* 40*; on the Kankali 
tribe, 16 n .; on the inhabitants of 
Moghulistan, 73* ; use of the word 
Turk, 84,* 89* n. ; on the Uighurs, 
95*; and Uighuristan, 100,* 101*; 
on the title Gur-Khan, 279 n. ; on 
the situation of Bala-Sakun, 3t)2 71 . 

Abul Glnizi Hussain (Sultan Hussain 
Baikara), 154 a. 

Abu Ishdk, son of Kliizir Yasuri, 40. 

Abu Lais, Shaikh, 40 

Abulkhair Khan, 79; death of, 82, 92 ; 
Jiis sons, 92 n .; and tlie duji Sultans, 
272. 

Abu Ma’ali Turrnadi, the Khtinzada, 
40. 

Abu Nasr Kului Naddaf, 37. 

Abu Said, son of Kuchuin Khtin, 
283. 

Abu Said Mirza, Sultan, and Isiiu 
Bughd, 79-81 ; takes Samarkand 
from Abdullah Mirzd, 83; takes 
Kliordsdn, 83, 85 ; Yunus appointed 
Khdn, 83, 84; visit of Yunus Khan 
at Khordsan, 87 ; sends Yunus Khiin 
a second time to Moghulistan, 90; 
death of, 93; marries a daughter of 
ShahSultdn Badakhshi, 108; friend¬ 
ship with Yunus Khiin, 172: his 
personal appearance, 79.* 

Adam, Sultdn, Sdrang’s brotlicr, 480 n. 

Adham Sultdn (Sufi Sultan), fiRli son 
of Rashid Sultan, 121.* 

Adik Sultan, 273, 373. 

Adilshah Jaldir, 41, 43; revolt of, 44, 

45; put to death, 49. 

Adun Kuri, 40. 

Afghanistan, subjugation of, in 1545, 
25.* 


Afghans of Hindustan, tin;, Mirza 
Haidar and the Nidzi tribe, 21,* 22 * ; 
with Said Khan’s army, 66.* 

Afrasiab, the ’J’urk (Bugha Khan), 
286, 2S7 11 . ; Biila-Sdkun built by, 
562, 5(J5, and n. 

Afridi (Minntry, an early comiiicst of, 
by “4’urki tribes,” 127 * n. 

' Afslnir tril)c, 211 n. 

I Aftab Ru ; .^vr Mangalai Suyah. 
i Aghii Sultan Snltanim, 105. 

I Agra, march on, by Shir Shah Sur, 16*, 
17*; Khwii ja Nura at, 398; Shir 
Khan and, 470, 471 ; Emperor 11 u- 
luiiyun returns defeated to, 477. 

Aglui, Mir, mother of Amir Khudaidud, 
59, 51. 

Ahangariin, plundered by Said Khan, 
275. 

Ahiinul, Amir, 226, 356; Governor of 
Saiiam, 171. 

Alimad Mir/ii, 62. 

Ahmad, Maiiliina Khwiija, 10; and the 
death of Vais Khan, 72, 75; and 
the Seven Muhammadans, 299. 

Ahmad Mirzii, Sultan, Alacha Khiin, 
son of Husain Mirzii, 80* u., 101,* 
107*; 93, 111, 156, 157, 167, 336; 
marriage to Mihr-i-Nigar Khanini, 
9‘1, 96, 117, 155, 196; his brothers, 
112; dispute with Omar Shaikh 
Mirzii, 112 ; liostilities with his 
brothel Sultiin Mahmud Khiin, 113, 
115, 116; (hath of, 119, 120, 123, 
160; liis administration of Moghul- 
ist.in, 120, 121. 166; hostilities with 
the Lzlajg Kaziik, 122, 146; caji- 
tnred bySinibi Beg Khiin, 122, 123; 
treasure (4', .stored at Aksu, 124; 
Kh^vl^ja Tiijuddin's attendance on, 
127; hi,s hoiks, 130; seized by the 
Moglinls, 156 ; Mauliina Khwaja 
Ali, his .spiritual guide, 213; 
eighh'en Bons and four daughtt^rs 
of, 160, 161, 178, 280; defeated by 
Mirzii Abii Bakr, 253, 

Ahmad Khan, son of Yunus Kh6,n, 
108, 109-111. 

Ahmad Shaikh (Hazmt Khwiija Ah¬ 
mad), tomb of, .569 n. 

Ahmad, son of Sultan Ali of 5’urfan, 
105*. 

Ahmad Ali, brother of Diiim Ali, 247, 
306. 

Ahmad Itiirji, Amir, 240. 

Ahmad Kariiul, Sultan, 177. 

Ahmad Ka.sim Kuhbur, Amir, 197, 
259, 271, 313. 

Ahmad Rtizi, Aniin, author of the 
Hnjl lldirriy mention of Mirza 
Haidar in, 25,* 26*; Raahid Sultdn 
and his houh, 120*-123* ; on the 
title Gur-Klidn, 279 n. 

Ahmad Tambal, Suhin, 130, 
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Ai-Khdnim, ruins of a fort called, 220 w., 
221 n. 

Ailah (Ilah) River, 66, 01. 

Aimal, ‘ city ’ of, 58*. 

Aimal Khwaja : Istiu Buj^lia. 

Aiman, Amir, 31. 

Air nan Khwrija SuUan, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 125, 126, 133, 144, 
161, 371 ; rcibuilds town of Ak.su, 
135, 341 ; revolt of, 142, 143; Man¬ 
sur Khan and, 332, 339, 340; Said 
Khan and, 333,334 ; rep:urs to Aksu, 
333 ; merits Said Klnin at IToh, 343; 
ji:o(‘8 to attack Muhamniad Kirji^hiz, 
350; niarriae^o of, 352-3; rupture 
hetween Said Khan and, 391-4; 
di('8 a natural death in India, 135, 
401. 

Ai.s Ihi^lia : Isan Bughii. 

Aisliah Khatnn, River, 39. 

Aisha Sultan Khanim (Moghul Kha- 
nim), 160, 192, 193. 

.\ jmaga Aklita, 321. 

Akiir (Akur Kamar), place called, 29, 
32. 

Akbar, Kmperor, and the 7vos, 424 n. 

Ak Bughu, Amir, 44, 45, 49. 

Akhsi, givi'U to Yunus Khan, 96; 
hcittlri at, betweiiu Shalii Beg Khun 
and two Khans, 122, 130; oceuphd 
hy Shaikh Bayuzid, 159 ; Omar 
Shaikh’s death at, 174 n. ; Said 
Khan wounded at the battle of, 178; 
Khalil Sultan drowned in the riviir 
at, 183, 264-5 ; Said Khan kills 
Tiihra at, 265 ; defended by Mir | 
(ihuri Barlas, 271; Said Khan at, 
276, 280, 378 and n. ; plundered by 
the Kirghiz, 358. 

Akhsiket, 9 n. 

Akhnr, Mir, 309. 

Akka Ilegi, Princess, 10. 

Ak Kabas, 78. 

Ak-Koinlu (White Sheep Turkomans), 
lino of, 154 n. 

Ak Nazar, chief of the White Horde, 
121* n. 

Aksu, province of, und(*r the rule of 
the eastern Klian, 100,* 101*; Man¬ 
sur, chief of, 109;* Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; city of, 51 * 7i. ; Kuchar, 
a dependency of, 54 *; residence of 
Amir Bulnji, 7-9; Tughluk Timur at, 
12 ; Amir Sayyid Ali at, 75; Isan 
Bughii, governor of, 78, 79; seized 
by Yunus Khan, 90, 91; given to 
Ilyds Khdn, 100; given to Isdn 
Bughd Khan, 101 ; Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzd and Yunus Klidii at, 
106,108-111; Mansur Khdn at, 123, 
336; taken by Mirzd Abd Bakr, 
124, 254, ;'37; marched against by 
Mansur Khdn, 128, 145; rebuilt by 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 135 ; Rashid 


Sultan sent to, 142, 143; visit of 
Mirzd Aba Bakr to, 252; Mir Vdli 
drives the Moghuls out of, 319; 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan repairs to, 
333, 311; Rashid Sultan at, 393-4, 
403. 

Aksuma, tower of, 49. 

AJddghlik, the party of the “ White 
Mountain,” 125.* 

Ak-Tasli, river, 324. 

Aktimur Bahadur, 43, 46, 50. 

Aldbugha, place called, 78. 

Alacha Khan ; see Ahmad Khan Sul¬ 
tan. 

Aldi, mountain range, 168 n .; 405. 

Alaknut tribe : see Arkenut. 

Alakii, fortress called, 7C. 

Alalai-Lutak, in Tibet, 410. 

Alankua-Knrklnk, story of, in the 
Zafar-Ndma^ 5. 

Ala-Nor Lake, 30.* 

Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Miilk : xce Juvaini. 

Ala-ud-Din Muliammad, Imam of 
Kliotan, 291, 298. 

Ala-ud-Din, Sultan, 432. 

Alemanni, tlie tribe. Sir II. Howortli 
on, 91* n. 

Ahixamhr the Groat, the princes of 
Badakh.shan descended from, 107 n. 

Algu (great-grandson of Chingiz), 34.* 

Ali, Amir, son of Sayyid Ahmad: see 
Sayyid Ali. 

Ali, Khwaja, Mirza Haidar entrusted 
to his care, 275. 

Ali, Mirzd, 247. 

Ali, of the house of Oktai, 37.* 

Ali, a Turfau chief, 104.* 

Ali, Malik of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Ali Baliadur, Khwaja, 140, 141, 144, 
183-188, 222-225, 251, 309, 315,317, 
323, 325-6, 350, 358, 308 ; his death, 
359 ; appointed Baba Sultan’s gover¬ 
nor, 380. 

Ali Bahadur, Shaikh, 39, 46. 

Ali Barlas, Sultdn, 70, 71. 

Ali Darvish, son of Bayazid .Jaldir, 
43. 

Ali Gliarran, Mauldnd, 127. 

Alika, son of Amin Darugha, 316, 317. 

Ali Kuchuk, Mirzd, 81. 

Ali Kurchi, 309. 

Ali Mirak Barlas Khdn, brother of 
Khwdja Ali Bahadur, 140, 141, 187, 
307, 316, 452. 

Ali Mirzd Begjik, Sultdn, 248, 264. 

Ali Sayyid, 450; put to death, 143. 

Ali Sayyid Gur, 204. 

Ali Sindr, 204. 

Ali Taghdi Mirzd, 136 w, 141-145, 306, 
312, 316, 326, 368; and Aiman 
Khwdja Sultdn, 391; in Kashmir, 
438-441, 446; in Kdshghar, 449, 
450, 452. 

Alim Shaikh Bahadur, 105, 106. 

^ K- 
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Allah Ivuli Kukihiash, 1107. 

Allah llinli, 224. 

Almalij,^)!, towniof, 82,* 58*, 861, and n.\ 
attaokod by Kiiyiik, 38* ; iiiandu d 
a‘J:ainsi by Alp^u, 84* ; rostTVoirs at, 
60* ; Friar A^ioholas roaches, J J7.* 

Aliiiatu, territory of, invaded by Amir 
Tinuir, 8!), 40; battle of, 182. 

Alti-Shahr, Amirs of, eon temporary 
with theKhans(jf iMo^hiilistan, IS,* 
to* ; provinee of, 51* ; (Land of the 
Six (dties) the boiindarit'S of the. 
provinee, o;; ’ 51*; ruined t(>w'nH in, 
mentioned by Mirza Haidar, 50* ; 
tin* “six cities” of, 63,* 61*; un- 
warlike peo])Ie of, 65,* llO*; central 
dt'sert of, 66,* 67*; the LUghurs, 
ancestors of the population of, 02*- 
07* ; the Kaliiuiks in, 07* ; f(‘W 
Moglmls in, 08* ; the Dughlat 
Amirs in power, 00,* 111*; the 
Kirghiz d('seend into tin* lowlands 
of, 124.* 

Altun Artubli, village of, 11 n. 

Altmji (Dulpa), gold mimn's in Tibet, 
411, 417 n. 

Altyn Tugh, Tiladan highland, 54.* 

Aman Sarbadiil, 45. 

A mar Shaikh, Mirza, 468. 

Anitisanji Taishi (son of Jsun Taishi), 
79 ; flight to Moghulistan and defeat 
of Yunus Khan, 91. 

Amirs called Kukihhtsh, 52, 

Amirs of Kushuns^ 55. 

A mol (Amuya), town of, 170 

Amu Kiver, 211, 231. 

Amuya River, 170 and ?i., 108. 

Amuyah (or Ainol) ford, 86 and //. 

Amyot, Peia*; Chinost' <loeument.s le- 
lating to Turfan, 107*-100*, 111*. 

Andarkul (Indrakot), fort of, 485,188. 

Andijan, 75,180 7i., 181 ii. ; IMirza Hai¬ 
dar at, 11* ; Mogliul attacks on, 68; 
jdundered by Mir Karim llardi, 78 ; 
taken by Isan Ihigha, 81 ; Yunus 
Khan at, 96, 07; Hultaii Ahmad 
Mirza and, 110; invaded by Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirza, 181, 182, 144; 
advance of tlie Uzbeg Sultans 
against, 188 ; Ka.shid Kluin m.irches 
on, 14t); quarrels betweem the sons 
of Omar Slmikh at, 151, 178; revadt 
of Sultan Alimad Tambal, 158, 167- 
160; given to Jam Ihg Sulfan, 169, 
178 ; Ilabar Patlisliali goes to lelief 
of, 175; Maliiiiud Kltaii’.s a<lv{inee 
on, 207 ; Said Khan impiisoned at, 
222,224; Said Klnin made governor 
of, 225, 242, 247-8, 264 ; Mirza Aba 
Rakr lays .siege to, and is defeated 
by Said Khiin, 210. 250 ; tortitied by 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, 271 ; Said 
Khan returns to, 277 ; the T^zheg .m t 
out against, 280-2 ; Suyunjuk Khan 


advances oil, 284 5, 846 ; plundi red 
by tho Kirghiz, 858; Said Khan’s 
second invasion of, 876-7 : «ec also 
Kargbana. 

Amlkliud, 44. 

Aukgbun, desert plains of, 181). 

Arab.s, invasion of Ka.s.ti‘rn 'rurki.stan, 
06.* 

Arawaii, j)hiec called, 810 n. 

.Vrbiit, jdaihs of, 840. 

.\reaouii (Aiglnin), Christians called, 

200 //. 

Ardnk (Ru<lok), 106, and u. 

Argbun tribe, 55 n. 

.\rbaiig, 24. 

.\iif Sultan, son (»f Rashid Sultan, 
122 .* 

A risk, battle at, 127 and 7 i., 128 n. 

Arish Car, 878 and n. 

Arjirak, the Amirs of Itarji ih'seemlcd 
from, 51. 

Arkeiiut (Azkenut), tribe of, 16 n. 

Arhii tiibe, 55 n. ; Mansur Khan and, 
880 . 

Arpa Yazi, 42, 847. 

Arsalan Klnin, fort destroyed by, 67.'^ 

Ar.diad-ud-Din, Maulami, 8, 10, 18,14, 
127, 872. 

A rslui I A tar (( > tar), 41. 

.Xrslan Ihigh, plundered, 812. 

Artuch (Aitush), village of, 77. 

Artuj (Artush), district of, 205; Said 
Khan at, 804. 

Ashigiir (Sliigar), district of Haiti, 
410. 

Asldar Abdal: Sayyid Ali, Amir. 

Asil Pnlad. son-in-law ol Khwjija All 
Halnidiir, 187. 

Askabrak, place in Tibet, 455, 456 //. 

Askardii, pass of, 405. 

Askaidn (Rnnk), di.strict of Haiti, 410 

ABjiati (Spiti), 406 and n. 

Aspora (Aspuiah) town in Mogliiilis- 
lan, 70 a, 80 n. 

As.sa8.sin.s (Ismaili), a .sects of Shialis, 
218 n, 

A.stiikbark ((»r Askabrak), in Tiliet, 
110, HI; plundered bv Mirza 
Haidar, 14.* 

A.stanibuil, battle at, 206. 

Anil rDuf^ 88 . 

Ataka Fakir: see Jan Alimad Ataka. 

Atakiim, 17. 

Atal, outlet of Knkelia, 'I’angiz, 8<I6. 

Atalik, the (guardian or tutor), 222 n. 

Atiiva (Ftawa), 472. 

At Hu.dii, 12, 16, 804 70, 821, 877 ; en¬ 
campment of, 50.* 

At Kii^h River, 406 and n. 

At Kuma>, 878 and n. 

Atu Hum Ihlshi, 804. 

Atwal, A ran writer, on situation of 
Hiila-Sakuti, 868?i. 

Aulia-Atu, town of, 68 7 t. 
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Auh (or encampments; of the Moj^huls, 

r)7*-r)9*. 

Aviiis, Sultan (Vais), 880. 

Avantipur, ruins of temple at, 127 n. 

Ayar Nor, T.ake, 58.* 

Ayub, Mir, 241, 80S, 818; death of, 
81 ,“). 

Ayub Be-jik, Mir, 201, 208, 205, 
280, 

Aziirhaijiln, Yunus Khan journeys in, 
S5. 

Aziz Jhrdi An;lia, 185, 187, 188, 848, 
844. 


B\r.A Bash \<;nrni, Mai lnna, :‘.‘)0. 

ihiba (’limOiaK, 18*, 482. 

Baba KulMj^han, 300. 

Biibii Sjirik Mirzil, 80S, 810, 875, 121, 
411. 

I’abti SavyiO, 882. 

Baba Sultrui, 112, 144, 250, 251, 85S, 
80S; k(‘j)t a juiKoner by .lani Beg 
Sultan, 110 ; marries IMirza Haidai’s 
sisbu*, 850; bis history, 870-888. 

Biibajak Klnin, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 122, 180, 100; Mansur Khan 
and, 120. 

Babajiik Sultan, ITS, 882; i)ursued by 
the Kirf^hiz, 87S; forays against by 
Mji/a Abii Baler, 8.‘>7; proceeds to 
Knsan, 8:10 ; surrenders to Alansur 
Khan, 810, 818; friendly meeting 
with Stud Kliaii, 810-8. 

Btibarin Azuk iMirzii, 800, 810. 

Biibar Kalandar, Mirza (Abdul Kasim 
Balter), 88. 

Btiltar Ptidisluili (Baber Kmpt'ror), the 
lirst of th(' jMoghuls of India, com¬ 
part d with Mirza Haidar, 8*; 
contempt for the Moghul race, I*; 
mtnuoirs, written in Turki, 4*; his 
son: sre Humayun. Mirza Haidar 
related to, 0 *; plot against, by 
Htiidar’s father, 0*; takes Mirza 
Haidar into his household, 10 *; 
defetits the Uzbegs at Hisar, 10*; the 
batth' of Ghtijdiwan and subsequent 
retreat to Kabul, 10*; threatens 
to support the chief of Badakhshiin 
against Sultan Said, 12*; a copy of 
his ‘ Memoirs ’ in Mirza Haidar’s 
jMissession, 28*; forces of, the Mo¬ 
ghuls and the Uzbegs against, 57* ; 
ancestors of, were Turks, 78,* 70* ; 
and tlu‘. Timthf 22 ii.; on the 
Jadah stone, 32 n,; the Shibartu 
Pass, 80 n. ; buildings, etc., erected 
by Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 00 n .; 
visited by Sultdn Said Khdn, 131; 
defeats the Uzbog Sultdns, 132; 
Sultiin Mahmud’s nephew, 158, 150; 
his kind treatment of Chin Timur 
Sultan and Yusun Timur Sultan, 


161 ; son of Omar Shaikh Mirza, 
154, 155, 150; his birth, 173; gene¬ 
alogy of, 173 ; his ‘ Memoirs ’ and 
othe r works, 178, 174 n .; raised to 
the throne at the age of twelve, 
174; attacks Samarkiind 174 ; de¬ 
feated by Shalii Beg Khan and sub- 
Sfiquint flight, 175, 190 ; meets with 
Khusrau Siiah, 170; takes Kabul, 
177, 191 ; Widcomes Muhammad 
Husain Kurkrin, 190, 199 n .; ex¬ 
pedition into Khorasiin, 197-8; and 
Shiih Begum, 200 ; his sojourn in 
Kabul, 199, 201-201, 2(;8-4, 850; 
l>itttle with Sh-cih lieg near Kan¬ 
dahar, 202; battle w.tli Abdur Kaz- 
z:tk, 201; executes Hamza Sultan, 
217, i-i'ception of iMirza Haidar at 
Kabul,228-280 ; sets out for Kuuduz, 
287-8,207; proceeds against Hisar, 
288, 248. 200 -1, 20S ; Sulbin Said 
Khan ami, 242 ; enters city of Samar¬ 
kand, 210, 250, 2(;8; defeated by 
IJbaid miali Khan at Kul Malik, 
200; defeated by I he Uzbeg atGhaj- 
davan, 201 ; revolt of tlie Jlloghul 
Amirs, 201, 857; and Sultan Nasir 
Mirza, 204; obtains lielj) from Shall 
Ismail, 281; Daulat Sultan Khaiiim 
joins, 851 ; marehes upon Kandahar, 
857; proceeds to Hindustan, 357, 
387 ; defeats Ibraliim, the Aoghaii 
Sultan, 857 8 ; gives Ruhtak to 
Biiha Sultiin, 881 ; his two sons, 
387; sends Sulaimiin Shah Mirza to 
Bad.ikhshan, 3''8, 389 ; defents liana 
Singil at Kanwa, 402 ; marehes 
against Chitur, 402 ; his death, 402; 
and the town of Bhira. 100 n ,; sends 
Said Kliiiu to Andijuu, 447 ; expedi¬ 
tion against Perluilali, 480 ii .; and 
the tiirouo of Samarkand, 484; the 
province of Siiid, 484 n.: sre also 
Zahir-ud-Din Muliammad. 

Balxir Emperor: sec. Babar Padishah. 
Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ by Erskine, 173; ou 
the ‘ Dispersion of the Irazau,’ 78 a .; 
and Yaiigi, 79 ?i., 80 n. ; and Yunus 
Khali, 85 a.; tlie battle of Tika- 
Sakaratku, 97 n. ; and Kattor, a 
division of Kafiristau, 104 n, ; the 
tribe of Jagirak, 105 n. ; description 
of his father’s death in, 174 n. ; his 
battles with the Uzbeg Sultans 
wanting in, 245 a.-248 ri.; other 
gaps in, 247 n., 248 n.: see also 
Erskine. 

Babdaghdn (Babda Kurkdn) Amir, 
294. 

Bdbis, the, in Persia, 69 n. 

Bdbrika Mirzd, 316. 

Bdbuhii, son of Ibrahim, 91.. 
Badakhshau (Dardzukbdn),; 103, 111; 
province of, 10,* 24* ; Sultan Said’s 
2 K 2 
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campaign against, 12,* 135; Mirza 
Haidar winters in, IG*; ovcrrim by 
foreign troops, G5*; Karluks in, at 
the present day, 19 w.; return of 
Husain and 'rimur to, 23, 24; Sikau- 
dar in, 107 and n. ; subjugated by 
Kliusrau Shah, 130, lf)3: the Ih/lx-g 
army and, 203; claimed by Shah 
Begum, 203 ; Mirza Khan’s reign 
over, 203, 219-221; Shah Hnzi-ud- 
Din in, 217, 219; the Muliihida in 
liill districts of, 2lS n.\ c.ipital of: 
.sec Kala-Zafar; es -ape of Sultan Said 
to, 220; Mirza Haidar at, 221, 227- 
2S, 1(;7; IMirza Aba Baler sends an 
army to, 254 ; Kusliluk captured in, 
292; Mir Vali and, 320; Iluatiingir 
Mirza ilees to, 330; upper districts 
of, subdued by Mirza Aba Bakr, 
353 ; Said Khan and, 351, 355 ; Baba 
Sultan Ilees to, 380, 381 ; Said 
Klian’s second expedition into, 387- 
3»90 ; Sulaimaii Shah Mirza’s reign 
in, 389. 

Badi-ul-Jainjil Khauim, *153. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, son of Mirza Sultiin 
Husain, 104, 195, 190. 

Bagh-i-Zaghaii, garden at Herat, 83. 

Baglian, kills Maulana Kara Tagli, 
403. 

Bugh Navin, village cMlcd, 438. 

Bagh Yasar Oglilaii, 105. 

Baharlu tribe, 214 n. 

Bahauddin, Khwaja, 07. 

Balia-ul“Hakk, Khwaja, 390. 

Bahramgalla, 488. 

Bahrain Chu, of Balti, 422. 

Bahram Jalair, Amir, 20, 39, 41; re¬ 
volt of, 44, 45. 

Bahrika Mirza, 300, 444. 

Baliriu, tribe of, 183-185, 310. 

Bai, 75 ; raids into, by Mir Jabar Birdi, 
124 ; Babajak Sultan ami, 120 ; 
Babajak Sultan in, 332 ; forays 
against, by Mirza Aba Bakr, 337. 

Bai (4ui (Oikul) near Aksu, 12. 

Biiisanghar Mirza, 119, 154; Khusrau 
Sliali and, 10.3, 174, 203 n, 

Baitak, village of, 42. 

Bai Tisha, 309. 

Bai-ya-dsi, Prince of Hand, 105.* 

Biijwara (Bajaora), city of, 405 and //,., 
400 a. 

Bajwara, Biver of, 400 and //. 

Bakabulung, 72. 

Bakar, 357. 

Bakhulan, Kivers called, 72 a. 

Bakhsh, Mr. Mania, on the Karawaiias, 
491, 492. 

Bakhtimulk Aghfi, wife of Prince 
Jahangir, 48. 

Bdki Chaghaniani, 105 «., 177 and n. 

Baki Nila Furusli, 177. 

BakUn (Baghlaii), plain of, 37, 175. 


Baklata, place in Kashmir, 437. 
Balasagiiun, city of, 58,* 287 n., 289 
captured by Yeliu Taishi, 94.* 
Ba-la-ma-rh, a chief of Turfaii, 103.* 
Bala-Sakun (Khan Baligh), city of, 
301 and //. ; 302-4. 

Balgluiji, 7:>. 

/h/V/.s/z, a, 250 7. 

Balka^h, Luke, .53.* 

Balkh, 30; conquered by Sultan Abu 
Said, 81 ]i.\ besieg(‘d by Sliahi Bt'g, 
101, 105, 107. 204-5. 

Balti, mount ,1 in range, 405. 

I Balti (Ballistan), invaded by Mirza 
Haubir, 13,* 11*; again in 1548, 21*; 
province of 'Fibet, 410; Said Khiin 
in, 121, 422; Mirza Haidar in, 401, 
402. 

Balti, trilu' oj‘ Baltistan , Little; dhbet), 
82*; Balti, Iribe of, 82,* 83*; }.ro- 
vince of, 135 a.; h(»ly war against, 
by Sultan Said Khan, 130. 

Balnr (Bolor),'country of, 135 //.; in¬ 
vaded bv 5[irza Haidar and llaf>ldd 
Sultan, ^112, .384 380; Mirza Alai 
Bakr and, 251 ; Mir VYili takes, 320. 
Baluristfm, province of, 385 //., 380. 
Bandagaii Koka, attack on the ]>rovince 
of Kishtawiir, 21.* 

Bandagi Hazrai Khwaja, .378: see 
Nura, Khwaja 

Bandagi Khwaja Tajuddin, 127. 
Bandagi Maniavi Jami, 390. 

Bangala, 400, 110, 111; atta(‘,k<Hl by 
Emperor Humdyun, 170. 

B.angi: .sve Pir Muhammad Barkis. 
Banihiil, <listrict of, 21.* 

Barak Khan, father of Davii Khan, 3 ; 
his tomb, 290, .300. 

BiXramnla, Mirza Haidar kilhal m;ar, 
22.* 

Baranduk Klian, 82, 151, 10^3, 230, 
272 n, 

Bilran Tiilish, Amir, 373. 

Barat Khwaja Knkildaslt, 19. 

Barin, tribe of, 79. 

Baris Kaun(Bar8kun Pass), 3,50 and n. 
Barka Yasdval, 309. 

Barkbu, post station in Tibet, 150 /<. 
Barki (or Yiirki), family of, 307. 

Barkis tribe, 55 zt., 110; Timur, a 
memb(;r of, 3.* 

Barliis, family of, dispute with Amir 
Dairn Ali, 300-7. 

Btirmang, place; in Tibet, 4.54, 150 n. 
Bar Mazid Mankisli, 309. 

Barnjig (Vinnig), district calb'd, 127. 
Barskun Pass, .350 a, 

Basbgirds, the, 88.* 

Batu, son of Juji; dominion of, 30* ; 

and tlie province of Turkistan, 34.* 
Bausli Sultan, 4.53. 

Bayan Siihhiz, Arnir, 19, 22. 

Bayaii Timur, 10. 
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Bdydzid Jalair, Amir, IG, 18, 19, 31. 

B^yazid, Shaikh, 130,159,167; throws 
Said Khdn into prison, 178, 447. 

Bayazid (Babdaglidn) Amir, 294 n. 

Baz-Shirak, 310. 

Beale, Mr., on Khwaja Bahauddin, 
67 n.; on Sayyid Ali Fiamadani, 
433 n. 

Beam in tlie monastery of Shaikh 
Habih, 304. 

Beg Abdullah, chief of the province 
of Hami, 124* w. 

Begjik, Amir, taken prisoner by Amir 
Timur, 28. 

Begjik, merchant na?n('d, 9. 

Begjik of the tribe of Kaukali, 16, 

22 . 

Begjik, famil) of, 308; disi)iite with 
the family of Juras, 308-9. 

Beg Kuli M;ikrit, 309, 32G. 

Beg Muhammad Mir, 211, 217, 308, 
316, 325, 327, 351. 

Bdlew, Surg.-denl. W. IF., * History of 
Eash'rn dhirkistan,’ largely drawn 
from the Tarlhh-i-lianhidi, vii., on 
FVh Burhaii, 12 n.; on th(‘ column 
of Ak’snrad, 49 n. ; on Inaghu, 
50?}.; ten privileges granted to an- 
c('stors of Amir Kliudaidad by Chin* 
giz Khan, 54 ??., 55 n. ; on the cities 
of Kastern Turkistan, 51* n. ; on 
4 aali-Babat, 59 n, ; on towns buried 
by moving sands, 67,* (>8* ; on 
Burn) Oghlaii, 92 7«.; on tlie tombs 
of the Kliwajas, 125* ; on small re¬ 
sidue of 51o'ghuls still e.xibting in 
fiastern Turkistan, 127*; on Man- 
lik, 7 n. ; fm ruins of ancient towns 
in Eastern Turkistan, 11 n., 12 n.; 
on the word Tupchak, 2G0 71 . ; on 
the Flak Khiins, 287 7i.; on the 
name of Blbdaghan, 294 n. ; on 
d<tm-giri, 413 u. 

Bendali, Professor, on Jndna-Kdiijapa, 
415 /}.; on the Jdtal:<fx, 416 u. 

Bengal, Humayun <leteated by Shir 
Shiih Sur, 16.* 

Bernier, French traveller on island of 
Lanka, 429 >t. 

Bhaniyar, ruins of temple at, 427 11 . 

Bhira, town of, 466 and u. 

Bhirbal, tUstrict of, 22.* 

Bills River, the, 481. 

Bidakan, 4G1. 

Biddulph, Col. J., on KaUire, the 
rulers of Chittal, 104 w.; on load¬ 
carrying sheep, 408 n. 

Biliaviin, 24. 

Biloeh frontier, tlie; use of the word 
Turk on, 90.* 

Biluchi, Sir H. Yule and, 77.* 

Bilur (or Bolor) hill country, invasion 
of, 12* ; Aee also Balur. 

Biiiakat (SJiahrukhio), 289 w. 


Birildsh, brother of Tahir Khun, 82. 

Birkeh-i-Ghurian, 41. 

Bish Baligh, territory of, 288. 

Bishbalik (or J3hhbdligh), city or ‘ town ’ 
of, 58*; its situation, 62*; the 
Chinese and the name of, Gl* ; (the 
Five 'I'owns) the Toghuz Uighurs 
of, 93* ; (the modern Urumtsi) 100.* 

Bisli Ka Mirzsl, 307, 31G. 

Bishkand, battle at, 26G. 

Blochmann, Professor, 89* ; and privi¬ 
leges granted by Chingiz Khan to 
ancestors of Amir Khiidilidad, 54??., 
55 n. 

B(»gdo-Ula Mountain, in the Tian 
Shan, 112.* 

Bokhara, Mirztl Haidar carried off to, 
9*; taken by Baber, 10*; seized by 
the Fzhegs, 10*; in 1232, Chaghatai 
and, 31 ^ ; death of Bor.ik at, 35* : 
plundered and burnt by Ahakii, .‘>6* ; 
wars in. 151; comiuored by Slialii 
Beg Kluln, 15S, IGG; ruled by llbaid 
Fdiah Khan, 20Gn., 207 ; tin' Hzlx'g 
driven out of, by Ftlmpernr Babar. 
245; maid led against by Fbaid 
Ullah Kluiii, 259, 2G0; during ndgn 
of Ubaid IJllaU Kluln, 283. 

Boldai, tribe of, 23. 

Bolor : sec Balur. 

Borak (or Barak), great-grandson of 
Chaghatai, 34* ; invades Khorasiln, 
35* ; dcatli at Bokhara, 35.* 

Bower, Capt. Hamilton, birdi-bark 
I^ISS. found m.'ar Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 
124* ; on the wild yak, 302 n. 

Bretsclmoider, Hr, tianshition of the 
history of tlie Ming dynasty; on 
the Moghul Kbilns, 41*-4G*; on 
the ancient kingdoms of Karashahr 
and lvuchar,G2*; aneientTaniz, GSyi.; 
the River Hi, 6G a. ; the work of Arab 
Shall, 79 a.; on the history of Turfiln, 
102*-10G,* 113; on the Khans of 
Uigburistiln, 123,* 124*; on the 
Sarigli Uighur, 9 a.; Chinese^names 
for Lake Lob, 12 a.; on the Kilngali 
tribe, IG u .; on tlie Karluk tribe, 
19 a.; on the Kara Khitai capital, 
153 a.; on the title Fuina, 278 a.; on 
Ubaira-Subaira, 282 n .; on the Ilak 
Khans, 287 it.; the River Jinuj, 
289 n .; the Tie-Sie (Tarsa), 290 n .; 
on Chang-lm-Ui (Jilm Baligh), 291 n.; 
on country of the Yellow Uighurs, 
349 a. 

“ Bridge of Stone,” the, 24 and a., 25. 

Briggs, Gen., and Firishta s version of 
Mirza HaidaFs death, 22.* 

British and Foreign Bible Society : 
copies of the Tarikh4-RasMdi in 
possession of, ix., x. 

British Museum ; Erskiue’s partial 
translation of the Tarikh-i-Kashidi^ 
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in, V., vi., xi.: coji) of ilu' Ttirilh- 
'i-Ji((shi(lt at, jx. 

the, known as Tarsi, 00* ; 
Ui^diiiristan, ca'iitres of the, in 
Middle AfJjes, 1 Id.* 

lJugha Kliiin (Afni&iul) tlie Turk), 28r», 
287 n. ; Bala-{8akim built by, d02 n. 

liuf^hain Issigh-Kiil, 50. 

liuilasli Khan, son of Uyak Sultan, 

101 . 

Bu Kutlugli, Amir 'rimur’s private 
seerctary, 40, 17. 

Bulaji Dughlat, Amir, 7,* 20,* US*, 
88, 51 n. ; sends after Manlik and 
lier child, 0, 7; his territory, 7; sur¬ 
name of, 0; nine privileires granted 
to by Tughluk Timur, 23, 55 ; intro¬ 
duces Islam, 153. 

Bulash (Tulash) Klian, 273. 

Iluias, in Tibet, 410. 

Burhan-ud-l)in Kilij, Shaikh, 40. 

Bur Kapa, a Nubra chief, 418. 

Biirnj Oghlan, son of Abulkhair Khan, 
92 ; J)is murder by Yunus Khun, 92, 
93, 110. 

BusUingir Mirza, 330. 

Buya, 179. 

Buyan Kuli, servant of Yunus Khan, 
87. 

Buyun Pir Hasan, 231. 

Buzana, son-iu-law of Khwaja .\li B.i- 
badur, 187. 

Buz-gliala Khaiia (the Iron (late), 20 n. 

Cailag (Kiyak), 288 //. 

Camels in tlu* deseit of Kliotun, 295, 
301, 301 11 .; linnted by \'ais Klnin, 
07. 

Carao/Ki!* (the Chagliatais), Marco Polo 
on, 77*. 

Carpini, Plano, traveller in Asia, 117*, 
119* ; account of the Liighurs in tin* 
Middle Agc.s, 9r»*. 

Cathay : (’liiiia. 

Central Asia; Mongol rule during 
days of Chingiz, 115* ; iinpcneirable 
to Kurop(}an travellns then, 110' 
118.* 

Ohadir Kul, Babat (rest house) at, 58, 
340. 

Chugn, Amir, 29, 32. 

ChagJuinijin, eouiilry of, 177 //. 

Cliagliatai Khan ((’idngi/’s .s(‘eon<l 
son), dominion of, 30* ; :js a gi>ver- 
nor, 31* ; his capital, 32* ; death (d*, 
32,* 33* ; ami the ])rovinee of Cig- 
Imristan, 100*; kingdcmi of, 2.t3; 
tin^ Dughlat army given to, 29*1. 

Chaghatai Khans; we.'haii branch of 
the line of, 49*; gem alogieal table 
of the liouse of, fachuj p. 49*. 

Chaghatai, otherwise ‘the Moghuls of 
India,’ 2,* 3* ; branch of the Mongol 
dynasty, history (d', as rectmled in 


tin* 7’ur/A7/,-/-/fa.s/t/d/, 28,* 29*; other 
historians and the, 28,* 29* ; the 
lino of, 28*“49* ; sulxmlinate princes 
of, styled Khan., 30* n. ; division of 
the realm of, 37* ; declining power 
of the Klulns, 39*; two separate 
lines of Khans established, 40* ; call 
tin; IMoghuIs Jatah, 75*; called 
Karavviimis by the Moghuls, in 
return, 70*; Khwaja Sharif and, 
7t»; a branch of tin; Mogliuls, 148; 
at enmity with the Moghuls, 172; 
and name of Babar IMdishah, 173 ; 
overthrown by Slnihi Beg Khan, 
201, 200 ; part of Said Khan’s army, 
305; in India: Mirza Haidar’s ser¬ 
vices transfi'iTed to, 12* ; their re¬ 
treat afti r the battle of Kananj, 17,* 
18,* 170, 477 ; their flight to Lahiir, 
477-180. 

Chuk, family of, in Kiishmir, 482 n. 

(diakni Bari as, 20. 

Clnilish (.bilish) town of, 99,* 100*; 
province of, 102*; Benedict Coe^ 
and, 122*; Kabak Sultan Oghhin 
taken to, 90. 

Cbalish (Karasbubr), 125; Mansur 
Khaii’ft t*xpeditions into, 128, 131 : 
.see also Kiiraslialir. 

Chalisb, tiabe of, 51. 

Cflialisli-'rurtan ; arv Idglmrislan, pro- 
viiiei; of. 

Cluimpa, inliabitauts f)f Tibet, 107 and 
a., 408-410. 

Cliainjia, laoiih* of Tibet, jilimdeia'd 
l>y Mirza Haidar, 451 

Cliamik Hulak, 15. 

Chang Clinn, Chinese' fra\eller, and 
Bo-ln-dji (Biilaji Amir), 0 n.; Hie 
Taidht monk, jiaSMige of lln* ‘Iron 
Cate,’ 20 a. 

Cliaiig-tan, or Hie Northern Plain of 
Tibet, 130 n. 

Cliang-Te. Hn' (Jliiiiese traveller, 00 n .; 
ami Hie 4’alki delili*, 20 n. 

(Jha[)ar, sen ol' Jvaidu, 35*; snoci'cds 
to Ivhanuto, 30* ; battles against 
Davii, 30* ; attacks Kabak, 37*. 

Cliaieban(d), 52. 

(’hurehsiii lliver, 400. 

(hiurgalik, village, 12 n. 

Cliartiira, the, (iiisiniment), 139 a. 

('h.irneln, 30. 

Claliun Chiilak. batth;at, 125, 131, 13!>, 
3,‘{4. 

Chausa (Chajia (1 Init) Km[K!ror Huimi- 
yun defeated at, 470 and a., 471. 

Chekadiilik, town of, 20. 

Chi-gu, the city of, 79 a. 

(Jldnab Kiver, 400. 

CJiina, tribute paid to, by the Khfms 
of Moghulistan and the Dughlat 
Amir.s, 03*; the Mongols still called 
Tatars in, 88* ; Turfdn sends tribute 
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to, 103,* 107*; oxpoclitions of, to re¬ 
cover Hami, 104,* 105*; counterfeit 
triliute missions to, 109*-111*; 
Mongol rule during days of Chingiz, 
115*; known as Khitai or Cathay, 
I52n 

Chiriese and the name of Bislibalik, 
01,* 02* ; the Khans of Kao-Chang 
and the, 94*; ingots of silver ( Yuan- 
pao), 250 n, 

Chinese annals of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties, on the town of Kara- 
Klioja, 100.* 

Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty {Mlnq Sht)^ on the liistory 
of Turto, 102,* 108,* 113* : see also 
JJretsclmeider, Dr. 

Cliingiz Khan assigns Ids dominions to 
liis four sons, 29*-31*; and Moglml- 
istan, 58,* 73 * ; and Hishhalik, 02* ; 
j)artition of tlie empire of, 100*; puts 
Ilaliz-ud-Din to deatli, 10 ; the ‘ Iron 
Cates’ at tlie time of, 20 ; legal 

code of the Mongols instituhnl by, 
22 71.; nine privileges granted by, 
23* ; seven privileges graut<‘d to the 
ancestors of Amir Khudiiidad, 51, 
55; date of ids death, 50 n. ; the 
Tui'dh of, 70; divides kingdoiu 
among his four son><, 148, 293-1; 
history of liis ancestors and de- 
sctiiidants: see VUis Arhaa\ and the 
Kara-Khitni, 153//,; and d’ai Yang 
Khiin, 287; Khwarizm Shah and, 
2SS; sends an army to capliircj 
Kuslduk, 292 ; sul)jugatcs the whohi 
of Kashghar, 293; and Tangut, 300, 
301/1.; his lather: see Timiuchi ; 
his second son ; seA. (diaghatai. 

tddn Suli, 204. 

Chin Timur Sultan, sou of Sultiiu 
Ahmad Khan, 101. 

(lilrd(/h-Kushj the word, 218 //., 219, | 
22 L 

(3dr liiver, battle of the, 110, IIS. 

Cliitrul, invasions of, during reigns of 
Al/Ji Bakr and Sultan Said, 05*; 
rulers of (Shah Kalur), 104//.; 
known by the name of Palor, 385 //. 

t'hitur, Em])eror Babar takes, 402. 

tdiuan Yuan, Chinesi; travellers, ami 
the Zungars, 97* //. 

Cliu, town of, 09. 

t 'hu Kivor, 50 u. ; the Kara-Khitai 
capital on, 152 n. 

Chu, the, otlicials in Balti, 422 n. 

(Uiunak, 357. 

flhurehi, th(‘, 88.* 

Citadel at Yarkand, built by Aba 
Bakr, 290-7 ; at Kashghar, 304. 

Cities, sand buried, 295. 

Ckaraniit (Ckurulas): see Kurdnas. 

Clavijo, Huy Conzalez, 118* ; on the 
Kulugha Ihiss, 20 n. 


Coins: of Nd-zuk Slidh, 20* //. ; of 
Kashmir, struck in Huraayun’s name, 
24*; ancient Greek, obtained by Sir 
D. Forsyth from a submerged town, 
70*; Shah Rukh’s, ‘Gurkhan’ on, 
279 71 .; of Kashmir, Mr. Rodgers 
on, 434/1., 487-491 ; brought to Said 
Khan by Mirza Ilaidar, 443. 

Culebrooke, Mr., and tlic 3Iulahida, 

218 71. 

Cowell, Prof, copy of the TariJeh-i- 
Rashid? in possession of, ix. 

Croix, Petis do la, translation of the 
ZaJar~Nd7na, xiii., 85 //.; on the 
name Jatah, 75* ; on the legal code 
of the Mongols, 22 //.; on Arhang, 
21 //.; and Sali-Sariii, 24 //.; on 
the Kerranai (trumpet), 34/t.; on 
Faryab (Ctrar), 41 //.; and Kat, 
45 /t.; number of Amir Timur’s ex¬ 
peditions against tho Moghuls, 48 n: 
see also Zafar-Numa. 

Cultivation in Kashmir, 425. 

Cunningham, (hm. A., on the town of 
Bliira, lOG //.; on tho Champa she(‘p 
traders, 407 n. ; and Maryul, 410 71 . ; 
on Chu, 422 //.; and Kos, 424 u.; 
on the temples of Kashmir, 427 // ; 
and tiie Indus at Ucli, 431 //., 432 //. 

Cunningham, Capt. J. Davey, and 
Zorawar Sing, 158 n. 


Daim Alt, Amir, 211, 247, 271, 300, 
307, 3H1, 325, 327, 421 ; campaign 
in Kashmir, 438 441. 

Dani-ijiri {Yds), the, in Tibet, 273 n., 
412 and //., 413 and n .; Sultiin Said 
Khan’s d/'ath from, 137 and //., 440. 

Dana Kukildash, Shah, 319; Aba 
Bakr’s tr(‘atment (jf, 321. 

Dandiina (Sind) River, 431. 

Dane], foit of, 4S9. 

Danibeg, the Georgian traveller, and 
dust showers, 09* //. 

Danislunanjah, of tlnj house of Oktai, 
37.* 

Dar al Islam” (the Seat of Islam), 
52. 

Darazukhiin, 351: see Badakhshan. 

Darbandd-Ahaniu (Iron Gate), pass of, 
20 //., 21 71., 179, 245. 

Darugha, Amir, 310, 321. 

Dariigha, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Darvish Muhammad KaraTagh, Man- 
lana, 400, 403. 

Dashinand, messenger named, 40. 

Dasht-i-Khizr, given to Juji Khdn, 
293. 

Dasht-i-Kipchak, subdued by Kasim 
Klian, 207; Abulkhair Khan in, 92; 
given to Juji Khdn, 293 ; Kdsim 
Khan rub r of the, 82, 133, 273; the 
Uzbeg Kaztik leave the, 135; Baiau- 
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(Ink Khan in power, 154,163 ; Ahul- 
khaii* Kliaii master of, 272. 

Baslit-i-Kulak, 267. 

Daiid Khwuja, Amir, 31, 36. 

Daulat Nigar Kbanim, wife of Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mirzil, 88. 

Daulat Shdh, 28. 

Daulat Sultan Khaiiim, 108, 118, 156, 
356; married to Timur Sultan, 160 ; 
daughter of Yunus Khan, 351-2. 

Daulat Sultan Sakanj, marries Va-s 
Klidn, 64. 

Davd(bon of Borak), reign of, 35,* 36* ; 
his battles with Chapar, 36*; death 
of, 36.* 

Dava Khdn Padishtih (Davd Sahnn), 
tomb of, 299, 300. 

Dazak Bulbul, place called, 29. 

Deguignes, work of; on the house of 
(Miaghatai, 28* ; on the legal code of 
the Mongols, 22 n. 

Delhi, sacked by Dava, 36*; IMoghuls 
still living in neighbourhood of, 128* ; 
captured by Hindal Mirza, 470, 471 ; 
retaken by Kamran Mirza, 471. 

Desert (or ‘ steppe ’) in IMoghulistan, 
55* ; central, of Alti-Shahr, (56,* 67*. 

Deserts to tlie east and south of Kash* 
ghar and Khotan, 295. 

Desidori, Jesuit missionary, on Td)et, 
1.35 n. 

Digar Pass, 445 n. 

Dill Bazar, village of Khatlan, 219. 

Dilshad Agha, Princess, 42 ; her mar¬ 
riage witli Amir Timur, 43. 

Div Sur, district of Kashmir, 128 and n, 

Degra.s, expedition to Til»et, uinh'r 
Zorawar Sing, in 1841, 458 ?i., 461 n. 

D’Ohsson, work of, and the house of 
Chaglnitai, 28*; on tluj iidiabitant.s 
of IVIoghulistan, 73*; and the mum! 
Tatdr, 84* 7i., 85*; and the Oiiii- 
hudjf^, 289 H.; Christians and BmM- 
liist m(»nks, 290 n. ; on city of Bala- 
Sakun, 362 /?. 

Dowson, Prof., 87* u.; epi.s.-de of the 
battle of Kanauj translated from 
Tdrihh-i-lianludi, viii. 

Dowaira, fortress of, 79 n. 

Drohya, the, 409 n. 

Dughlut tribe; INIirza Haidar a mem¬ 
ber of, 3* ; mixed with Tiirki Iribtis, 
4*; tlie Amirs of Eastern Turkhtan, 
7*, 39* ; the latter province given to 
the house (jf, 33* ; gem alogical table 
of the Amirs of, 50* ; Mangaliii 
Suyah under administration of, 75; 
given to Chagliatai Khan, 294 ; 
eomraanded by Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza at siege of Kashghar, 305,306. 

Dughlat Amirs; pay tribute to China, 
63* ; ill power in Alli-Shahr, 99*; 
entrusted with the province of 
“Mangalai 8uyah,” 100*. 


Dukhtui, family of the, 306, 307 

Dukhtui Sharawal, Amir, 6, 7. 

Diiliin, 183. 

Duldi tril >e, .55 n. 

Dulpa (Dukpa), tribe of Champa called, 
409 and a., 411, 412 n., 417. 

Dust Ali Chulak, 224. 

Dust IMuhanimnd Khan, sou of Isan 
Buglia Kliiin, Kliauship of, 88-90 ; 
his death, 91,98 ; marrii s the widow 
of 8aniz Mirza, 99, 102; his great 
stature, 99 ; Aba Bakr pays respects 
to, 252. 

Dust Nusir, Amir, 260. 

Earle’s MMiilology of the English 
Tongue,’ 91.* 

Ebi Nor, Lake, 53.* 

Ebii.skun, (/hagbatai’s widow, 33 * 

Kleuthu^ tlie, 97* n. 

Elliot’s ‘History of India;’ extract 
from the Tari!,h-i-Ii(tfifiidi in, viii. 
i Ellis, Mr. A. (t., and tlie term 
I 90.* 

! EncampiiKMits of the Moghuls : see Aid. 

Enigmas, introduced by IMaulumi 
Sharaf-ud-Din Yazili, 84. 

Erdmann, Dr., on the Kuninas tribe 
(Ckar.mnt), 76,* 77*; the Mongol 
originally coiiTu'ott'd with the Turk, 
78* n.\ and Kashid-iid-Din’s list of 
ISlongol tribes, 16 n.; on the title 
Kiirkani, 278 n., 279 n. 

Erskine, Mr. W., the historian, 2,* 
89* ; his partial trandatioii of the 
TariJdi-i-}iiishidt\ v,, vi., xi-, 4” /o, 
479/1.; IMirzil Haidar wounded at 
Faltehpur Sikri, 17^* date of tin 
recovery of Kabul l»y Humayim, 
25* ; on Mirza Haidar’s j)er.*?onal 
cliaracteristies, 26*; ///story o/ [ndin, 
infoimatioii i(‘garding the Chagliatai, 
29*; and Manlik (Maiisclik), 7 //.; 
on lh(! Jatah stone, 32 //., 33 ». ; the 
Tundi of Moghul tribes, 22?/; 
and Kat, 1.5 //.; the twelve privileges 
granted by (!bingiz Khan to Die 
aiicestor.s of Amir Kliudaidad, 54, 
55 n\ the chief computers of the 
astronomical tables (/ik Kurkun), 
. 5:1 a , 66 n .; on Shir Kuli, 60; 
and MasiUi (Yangi), 79?/., 80?/.; 
on Muhammad Haidar Mirzii’s rule, 
98 a.; Shalli Beg and the sieg<‘ 
of Kelat, 192 r/.; 011 Mirza Sultan 
Husain, 193 //. ; on Sim (Sibi), 
202 n ; on Shahrukhi eoiii, 202 //,; 
on the word Sarddr^ 203 n. ; on the 
Kizil-hdsh^ 214 w.; History of India, 
the Emperor Baliar and Sliah 
Ihinail, 246 w., 247; on the gaz 
(measure), 256 n. ; the Kazak and 
their Sultans, 272 ?/. 

Erskilie’s History of India uruler the 
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Moghuls ; extnictH and comments of, 
the T<(rikh-i-l{ashidi\ vi., vii.; anil 
tho successioii of the Mogliul Khans 
from tlie time of Isdn Bugha, 40*- 
47.* 


European travellers ; Cimtral Asia im¬ 
penetrable to, during the period of 
Mirzd Haidar’s history, 11G*-118.* 
Excavations (Kazik), t'y Mirza Aha 
Biikr, 255 w., 256-7, 206. 


Fakhruddin, Khwdja, a merchant, 76, 
77. 

Fakir Ali, 387. 

Fakih ihn Bakr, torn!) of, in Ka.slighar, 
301. 

famine in Ilisar, 262. 

haruh, Muhamma<l Hu.siiii Ivurkjin in, 
201, 205-6 

Karghurm, S n.^ !) n. : a poa^-Hsion of the 
Khans of Mogliuliatan, 52*; l.^an 
Ihiglni Kliaii’s inenrsion, 85; jh'o- 
vinee of, (S7 11 .; capital of: see Akhai; 
Sultan Ahnind !\Iir'/;i and, 110; 
takt n hy Slnilii lleg, 130; Mirza 
Ahji Bakr’s advanciM)!!, 132 ; raided 
l)y Mnliainmad Kirgliiz, 131; at¬ 
tack and conquest of, hy Sayyid 
Muhaniinad Mirza, MO, 230-11; 
([narrels and disputes between the 
sons of Mirza Omar Sliaikli Kurkan, 
154, 173; Aba Bakr and, 248* see 
also Andijan ; province of Said Khtin 
and, 276,281-6 ; joined on to Mavura- 
nn-Nalir, 282; Mir Vali and, 320; 
j)lnndered by tlie Kirghiz, 367. 

Farluid Aberdi, 32, 34. 

l^’jirs, Yunus Khan journeys in, 85. 

Faryiib (Faral»), 44 

Fatteh])iir Sikri, llumayun shot at, 
17* n. 

Fiiticu, Mirza Aba Bakr’s use of, 258-0. 

Ferebr (Farab), 170 n. 

Fergussoii, IMr., on the Martand temple, 
427 n. 

F/I:li-i-Ahwaf^ book celebrated in Kahh- 
inir, 435, 136. 

hdmikand (Sliahrukhia), 280 and 7i, 

Firishta, the liistorian, 10,* 20,* 246/<., 
247 n.; on the Niazi tribe of Af¬ 
ghans, 21,* 22*; on the death of 
Mirza Haidar, 22* ; on tlie Sultans 
of Kashmir, 433 n .; account of Mirza 
Haidar’s invasion of Kashmir, 441 n., 
442 n .; on Kiimran Mirza’s beliaviour 
to Mirza 11 aidar, 474 w.; on Indra- 
kot, 485 a.; history translated by 
C. J. Kodgers, 487. 

Firman, country of, 42. 

Five Cities’ (Bishbalik), 61,* 62* n. 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, and towns buried 
by moving sands, 67* ; on sand- 
buried towns of Lob and Katak, 
11 n., 12 u .; on ancient Greek coins 


obtained from a submerged town, 
70*; mission to Kashghar in 1873, 
vii., 408. 

Fort built on Tuman Iliver by Aba 
Bakr, 285-6. 

Fort at Yarkand, built by Aba Bakr, 
296-7. 

Fraser, Mr. James, on Faridh, 44 n .; 
on the Kizilbash, 214 n. 

Fruit, in the provinces of Kashghar 
and Khotan, 303. 

Fu-7na, tlie title, 278 n. 

Gabelentz, Professor von der, and the 
Hazaras, 80*. 

Gadiii Mirza, 307. 

Gadai Piri, 226. 

tiakars, tribe of, 179 /o, 480 11 . 

Gang (Ganges) Kivi'r, 406. 

< binges, batth* of, at Kanaiij, 471-477. 

Ganliar Shah Ik'gnin, 1!>3. 

GaiiharSluid Agha, wifcof Sliah Piikli, 
83 H. 

(hiz (measn!•('), 256 u., 286 n., 426 11 . 

Geta^ the word : see ‘ Jatah.’ 

Ghaplavan, fort of, 261, 270 ; battle of, 

id,* 281. 

Ghar-btiligh : see Billa-Sakun. 

Gbar-balik : see Kara Khitai. 

Ghayyus-nd-Din : see Barak Kban. 

Ghazna, 356, 357; Sultsin Nasir Mirzii, 
governor of, 264. 

Ghazni, taken by Dava, 36* ; .Tabiingir 
Mirza in, 196. 

Ghias-ud-Din Jamshidi, IM.iulana, 60 n. 

Ghor Khar (wild ass), 317 n. 

Gluind, a district of Badakhslnin, 353. 

Ghnri, bills of, Biibar Padishah’s flight 
to, 175, 176. 

Gluiri Barlas, Mir, 110, 211, 247,271, 
452; death of, 280. 

Girai Khan, 272 n. 

(Jmeliu, the Knssian savant, and the 
Mongol lace in general, 81.* 

Goe.s, Benedict (Portuguese mission¬ 
ary), travels of, in China, 1603-4, 
109,* 111,* 122,* 123.* 

Golab Sing, the Dogra Rajah of 
Kashmir, 458 n. 

Gold mines in the Champa districts of 
Tibet, 409 71., 411, 412 and 

Grigoriefl*, Prof., uses tho Tarikh-F 
iiWa'dt, viii.; on the name Mongol 
(or Mogol), 74* n .; on the Kalmdks, 
97.* 

Grijmailo, the Russian traveller, 113.* 

Guga (Gugoh), district of Tibet, 40G 
and 71., 410 and /i., 456-8, 457 n.; fort 
and villages in, 411, 412. 

Gujarat (Gujarab), 25. 

Gujrat, invaded by Emperor Humayun^ 
470. 

Gulak, 24. 

Gill Bagh, palace of, 346. 
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^wuli-zindan, villagr called, ‘21 n. 

(diilja Basin’, .‘>04 u. 

(inrgan ((Bir Khdn) : see Kurkani. 

Giir Khan, 288-291; takes Bala-Sakiin, 

Guzida, the, 29:4. 

Giizral, captured by Kmperor Hmiia- 
yun, 402. 

Habib, Shaikh, 194 ; tomb of, in 
Kiish-bar, ,201, :i0t. 

Habib Ullnli, Khwaja, 21(5, 217. 

Habiba Siiltfin Khanish, 140, 192, 207, 
208. I 

Hafiz, br()th«*r of Mir Kambar, 907. j 
“Hafiz Ma^as-i-sag,” Mansur lvhan\s ) 
reader, 128, 129 n. I 

Hafiz Miram, 207, 209. j 

Hafiz-ud-Hin, 295; put to death, 10. i 
Haft Dell; siee Yatikand. 

Gaft Jldiin, the, 120,* 121.* 

Haidar Andarkliiidi, Amir, :40. 

Haidar Kharsnz, Maulsina, 229. j 

Haidar Mirza (author’s grandfather) 
sends Amir Abdul Kudus against , 
JMirza Abii Bakr, 109 ; batth^s with 
Yunus Khan against IMirza Aba 
Bakr, 101-107; difference with 
Yunus Khsln at Aksu, 109-111; 
attacks Aba Bakr iM irza and is taken 
prisoner, 111, 112; waits on Yunus 
Khiiu on his death-bed, 115 : sec a/so 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzii 
Haidar, 31 irza, the only historian of 
the Moghuls, vi., xv., 1,*2*; C(un- 
pared with Baber, :>*; mi'mbcr of , 
the Hugh lilt tribe, 9* ; languages of, 
1*; the Tarikh-i-li((Gikl}, summary 
of, 4*-27* ; full name and d(‘signu- > 
tion, 8*; birth and (le-cent, 9* ; 
early life, 9*; enters J’hnperor j 
Baber’s Ijouseliold, lO*; follows j 
Sultan Ahmad (liis unch?) to 
Andijan, 11*; enters tln^ servin* of 
Sultan Said, 11,* 1*2,* 25*; transfers 
his sf rvices to the (Jhagliatjiis iii 
India, 12*; invndes the Balur hdl 
country, 12*; campaign against 
BadaklisLiln, 12*; invaMon of Lsididv, 
Kaslimir and Baltistmi, 19*; staits 
to destroy the grejit temple .at Las>a, 
14* ; ndurns to L.idak, 15* ; winters 
at Badakhshiin, 10*; ai)pointe(l 
Governor of the I’unjab 15:48, 10*; 
an iidhenmi of lluniayun, 17* ; at j 
tlie battle of Kananj, 17* ; wounded . 
at F;itteh}}ur Sikri, 17* //.; invasion 
and administration of Ka.slimir, 17*- 
20* ; invasion of Ladak in 154:4,20* ; I 
uttaeks Kislitawar and other pro- | 
vinces in 1548, 21*; on tlie Niuzi 
tiibc (>t Afglijins, 21*; bis <lealli, ' 
22*; estinijite of his clmiacter l»y 
various historiaus, 22*-27 ; iustury , 


of tin* Diigldat Amirs, 99* ; no men- 
ticM in his hi.slory of intenionrse wit h 
(hiiiia, 0:>*; on Alti-Shahr, 04,* 05*; 
analysis ol‘ the chiedsof Sultan Said’s 
army, tiO* ; description of the over- 
wludmiiig of Katak, 07,* 08*, 12 n. ; 
on .Jatah (Moghnlistan), 75*; the 
3Iog]iuI Vlus a separat(* jieople from 
the Turks, 82* ; the word Turli used 
by him in a non-rucial sense, 84* ; 
on Higlinrislan, 100,* 101*; suc- 
c<‘8so!s of in Kaslimir, 120,* 127*; 
diflicult task of writing tlie story of 
the Moghul Khdkans, 2, Tarikh- 
i-li(i»h’nlk reasons for being so- 
c.illcd, 9, and personal liistory re¬ 
corded tlierein, 9, 4; and use of 
‘ Julali,’ 15 n. ; number of Amir 
Timur’s expiMlitions against Mo- 
glinls, 48 n ; tvvelvo privileges of, 
50; ami tlie district of Sarigh- 
Kul, 54*; the climate of Moghul- 
istan, .54,* 55* ; and battles of tlie 
Moghuls, 50*; on tlio ‘cities’ and 
‘towns’ of Moghulistan, .57* 00*; 
bis chronology nnrclial>l(‘, 08?/.; 
war against country of Balnr, i:4.5, 
142, :581-0 ; holy war on the country 
of Tibet, i:k5, i:i0, 417-119; in- 
va^i^n of Kashmir, 190; sent to 
IJrsang (Lassa), 1.90 ; goes to AksU, 
142, 119; and Muharnmadi Barlils, 
145 n ; liis love of musie, 117 n. ; 
histoiy of the Mogliul Kliakilns 
as recordiMl in the Tarikh-i-JiaGiidi, 
148-151; dale of his birtli, 152; on 
the Kara Kbitai country, 152//.; 
gives liis father’s pedignie, 15.9; 
marriiis the daught(*r of Sultiln 
Khan, 101, 280, :ill; subject to 
liemorrhoids Ho»»n after birth, 157, 
158; living in Bokhara, 207; his 
toaeliei. Jbiliz 51 iraiii, 207, 209; fare¬ 
well interview with his father, 207- 
209; Shahi Beg Khan orders Ids 
(h'struetion, 210, 211 ; escape to 
Mirzii Jvhaii in Badakhshiin, 215 
‘221, ‘227, 228; accid»‘uts to, 210, 
227 - 8 ; and the Chird(jfi, - Kmh^ 
218//.; his roce[)tioii at Kabul by 
the Emperor Biibar, 228-‘2:i0 ; meets 
Said Kbiin,229, 121; Ikll/ar Biidisliilh 
and bis followers, 244,‘208; Emperor 
Bilbar’s alfection for, 207 ; the cam¬ 
paign of llisar, ‘208; stricken with 
lever at Samarkand, 208; goes to 
Andijan, 208; rank of Kurkilni con* 
birred on, l/y Said Khtln, 209, 278- 
79; entrusted with tin; affairs of 
Said Khiln’s army, 209, 270; oii- 
tinste<l to eare of Khwilja Ali, 
‘275; with Said Klain’s army before 
Kilsbgbar, :i00; at the siegii of 
Yangi-Histlr, :U0 ; traiisci ibes pam- 
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phlet by Tlivzrai Maubinu, 342; 
accident to, near KaHhiLcluir, 848; 
sent to Mansur Klian as a hostafre, 
848, 845; stays in Kashghar, 855; 
and the Kirghiz in Moghulistan, 
874-5, 877; i’riondship with Shiih 
Muhammad Sultan, iiaba Sultan 
and, 382-4; second expedition to 
Badakhshan, 888; visits Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf, 81)0; goes to 
Aksu with Kiisliid Sultan, 81)8-4; 
Said Klian’s illnc'sa, 894; meets 
Khwaja Nura at iailiur, 899, 400; 
on Jjadalv as a country, 110 ; liis 

remedy for (htm-(jiri, 418; «)n the 
wild JntfuH. 417; U'sieges the castle 
of Mutadar, 418; !it Kashmir, 421, 
428-4; cam])aign in and reiieat 
from Kashmir, 487-111; meciing 
witli Said Klnin on liis return, 
148 ; (‘Titers the Kleaii’s personal 
service, 188, 448-115; invasion of 
Tibet, 414; march towards Krsang, 
454 -459 ; stays in Maryul, 4t;0; 
s(‘n(ls gifts to Rashid Sultan, 401; 
in Haiti, 401, 402; crosses from 
I'ibet to Btadaklislnin, It) 1-7; go(*s 
to Kiibul, 407; left in charge of 
Hunjah, 409 ; urged by Kamran 
Mirzil to return to Lahur, 472-8; 
Emperor llumayun and, 478-1, 478- 
480; at tln^ batth' of tln^ (hingn'S, j 
175-477; origin of liis expeduion 
to Kashmir, 481-2; ('on(|ue“Ht of 
Kashmir, 488-8*; Kishtwar, 488; 
captures the fort of Danel, 489; 
sends presents to Islam Shah, 489. 
Haidar llazi, on tlie death of Ab lul 
r.atif, 121* u. 

ilaidar. Shaikh, on tlie Kizilbasli,2l4 n. 
Mai Shan (or Wu Tsung): sre Kuluk. 
JIaithon of (h)rig(js, on tlie kingdom of 
Tdrs.r, 201 //.; eii wild eaim l in 
Kliolan, 801 a. 

Jlaji, Joins iMirza Maidar, t0(», 482. 
llaji Harlas, Amir, 10; Amir Timur 
intrigues witli, 17, 18 ; killed, 19. 
llaji Heg of the tribe of Arkenut, 10, 

84. 

llaji Kasim, iMauhimi, 890. 
llaji Mahmud Shall Vasuri, IS. 
llaji Mirzii, 807, 812, 820. 
lliiji Muhammad Shay istah, hal tie with. 

Amir Sayyid Ali, 75, 70. 

I lakus; Sir II. 1 toworth ami the people 
called, 9 : 1 * n. 

Jlakk Hardi B(.‘gjik, Mir, 78. 
llakk Nazar Divilna, 809. 
llukk Nazar Kughuehi, 809. 

Halmau (llelmaiid) River, 231. 
llaiu (or llari) in Tibet,410; province 
of, 455, 450 n. 

llamdami, adherent ot Amir Husain, 

85. 


Ilarai: see l^amul. 

Kami, captured by Sultan Ali, 104,* 
105*; province dependent on Turfan, 
124* n. 

Hamid, Amir, 19, 20, 27; taken 

prisoner ]>y Timur, 28 ; his death, 
81. 

Hamid IJllah Mustaufi, the Tarikh-i- 
Guzida of, 151. 

Hamza Sultan, Uzbeg chief, 178, 
179 M., 217 /(., 2:18; d("4’eated and 
killed hy Hahar Padishah, 248-5, 
218, 2.70, 208. 

Hang (or Hang Satn). dehlo of, 428 
Harinmlk Salduz, 48 
Hasan Divana, 401. 

H asan Sultan, 00. 

Ha.san Yazdg Mir, 890. 

Ilashishin (Isinaili) a .sect of Shiahs, 
218 n. 

Hasht Hihnslit, Kiivsk of Siillan V.ikiib, 
429. 

Hati Khiin, 480 and n. 

Hayton, ITince of (lorigos, Arnnmi.an 
author, 90.* 

Hazaras, the (hill tribes), 30,* 81*; 
of Afglianistan, their deseciit, 80,* 
S2*; home of, 83,* 91*; ol‘ Kudak, 
40; of Hadakl.sham 221. 

Ila/ara country,sub-tiib(‘s still llourinh- 
mg in, under the name of Moiignl or 
Mangah 127.* 

Hazara higlnvaymen, 1!)7 ; Shald Beg 
Khan’s expeilition ugaiu.-.t, 281, 2:i8. 
H az.lra mouu tarns, 200. 

Hazarajat, 854. 

Haze phenomenon in Eastern Turki- 
stau, 303 n. 

Hazrat Afak, the celebrated saint, 
125.* 

Hazrat Begum, shrine of, buried hy 
sand, 07 .* 

Hazrat Ishan, 218, 890. 

Huzr.at Khwaja All mad, tomb of, 369 71. 
Hazrat Khwaja Hasan, 07. 

Hazrat Khwaja Khavand Mahmud 
Shahab-ud-L)in : see Nurii, Khwaja. 
Hazrat IVlakhdumi Nura: see Nura, 
Ivhwaja. 

Hazrat Maulana Muhammad Kazi, 
211-15; eseaiH'S with Mirzii Haidar 
to Badakhslnin, 215-21 ; miracles 
pm-formed liy, 277-9; death of, 841-2. 
Hazrat Shaluib-ud-Din Khwaja Kha- 
vaud Mahmud, 299. 

Herat (Heri), Muhammad Husain 
Kurkiin at, 9* ; the capital of Sultan 
Abu Said, 81 w.; celebrated garden 
at, 88 n. ; capital of Khord-s^in, 
198 w., 195 ; attacked by Shahi Beg 
Ivhdu, 202, 205; Shdh Ismail 

returns to, 285; famous kiosks in, 
429. 

Hibat Shird Sut, tribe, 67. 
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Hidilyat IUla, Kliwaju Hazvat Alak, 
tlu‘ colobratocl saint, 125.* 

“Himar,” epithet of, applied to the 
tribe of Barliis, 146. 

Hiiiddl Mirza, 1188, 380, 178, 483, 181 : 
marches against Delhi, 470. 

Hindu Kush, passes of, 200. 

Hindushah, 36. 

Hindustan, Hmpcror Babar decides to 
invade, 201 ; Babar IVulisluih pro¬ 
ceeds to, 357 ; Biiba Sultan in, 381 ; 
Khwaja Nura’s journey to, 308-0; 
source of rivers of, 406 ; the Champa 
traders to, 408; the Rai or Raja of, 
454 n. ; IMirza Haidar goes to, 467. 

Hisar, Baber’s attempts on, 10* ; 
Babe r’s retreat to, 10,* 132, 17.5, 238 ; 
Shahi Beg’s campaign against, 130; 
in possession of Klnisrau Sluih, 16.3, 
BM, 174; ravaged by Sliabi Beg 
Ivhiin, U)7, 170, 178; aelvanee of 
Sinihi Be‘g Khan em, 176; Uzbe-g 
Sultans in, 245, 248 ; Kmpe*re)r 

Baber at, 260, 2(51, 268; falls into 
hands of Moghuls, 261-2; tainine* 
in, 262 ; taken by Ulaeiel Tllah fremi 
the Moghuls, 262 3; Ubaid IJllah 
Khan sets out for, 282. 

Hisfir Shadinan, town e)f, 2U5; battle^ 
at, 132. 

Iliuen Tsang, aiiel saiid-buried towns, 
67*-61)*; and the* name Su-Yedi, 
8 /<.; and the Iron Gates, 20 n. 

Iliung Nu, the (a Turki rae^e), 87* u 

lloerule. Dr., on MS. discovered bj 
Captain Bower, 124 n. 

Ho-lo-lo Kia, town of, a sand heap, 
67.* 

Horses (pemies), killeel by the 
413, 455, 4(5.5 n. 

Ilowortli, Sir 11., xiv., xv.; /l/stonj 
of the Momjohj Mirza Haidar’s elata 
referred to in, vii.; work of, and the^ 
house; of Chaghatai, 28*; on the 
inhabitants ejf Mogliulistan, 7.3,* 
74* n. ; the commejii e)rigin of the* 
Mongol and the Turk, 78* u .; the* 
name (hjyf^ey a corruption of J'Jgypt- 
ian, 00* n .; on the 3’urki tribe e)f 
Kbazars, 21* n.\ on the; Hpe;ciiie* 
tribe Alemaiiiii, 01* n. ; e»u the* 
people calleel Hakas, 0.3* u .; em 
remnants of the Mongols still exist¬ 
ing in northern IIaziira country, 127* 
anel n. ; on the Karai (or Karait) 
tribe*, 16 n. ; eui the six tribes fejrm- 
ing the; ‘Kunkurat’ cejufederacy, 
16 n.; on the Kankali tribe, 16 n.; 
on the Karluk tribe;, 10 n .; on the 
Ydzdk, 22 w. ; em ancient Taraz, 
(j3 n. ; em the sems of Abnlkliair 
Klein, 02 ?i., 11(5 //.; em the Uzbeg 
gejvernmeiut, 206 n.; on the; elutie;H 
ol the Atdlih'j 222 n. ; on the Say- 


yid anel Sayyidata, 230 n. ; em Mir 
Xajm, 260 n. ; on the Kazdk and 
, f In ir Sultans, 272 n. ; accenint e)f the; 

, U/K'g Shaihiin in Miivara-nn-Nahr, 
I 283/j.; and the meaning e)f Ao/yex/e, 
I 202 a. ; anel situatiem e)f the; city of 
I Bala-Saknii, 363 n. 

! Hnchn (Hochen), 404 }i. 
i Hnchn Siliir, 404. 

I Hujra, the mouth eef the Baris Kaun 
Bass, .3.50 

Huma (a mythical birel), 400 n. 

linmaynii (Kmperor), son of Babe^r, 4* ; 
de*feate*d in Bengal, 1538, 1(5*; de;* 
feateel by Sliir Shih Sur, 1(5*; and 
the battle! e>f Knnanj, 17*; bis life* 
attempte elat Fattelipnr Sikri, 17* to; 
return from e‘xil(‘, 23,* 21*; ce)ins 
strne*k in bis name* in Kashmir, 21* : 
recovery of Kabul, 25*; em Ilu‘ 
throne' e)f Badakbslnin, 387 ; visite d 
by Khwaja Nuni, .308 ; lln* Klewjija 
slighteel by the Empe re)?, 300 ; sne- 
ce*e'els ins fatiieT Babar I’aelisliali e>n 
the* tbreme; e)f IliiiduHtin, 402; ee)m- 
mencenieiit of bis elowufall, 4*60; 
de fe‘ate;d by Shir Klian at Chansa, 
170, 171 ; battle; of the; (ianges,-171 - 
477 ; anel Mirza Haielar, 473-4, 178- 
180; High! to Lahore, 177-0; goe*s 
to Irak, 184; coins e>l, 187. 

Husain, Amir; pnrsne's the* army of 
Jatib, 26; battle with the army e)f 
Jatah, 27-20 ; confere nce' witli Amir 
Timur, 20 31 ; the battle eef the 
Mire, 31-3(5. 

Husain Barlas, Shiih, 70, 71. 

Husain Easl Khwaja, toinh e)f, in 
Kashghiir, .300, 301. 

Husain Khalifa, son eef Ustael Ali Knli, 
475. 

Husain iMunsnr, 4.50. 

Husain Mir/a, Sultan, 03, 108. 

Husain vSnltiin, 472. 

Hush Nigar Khaiiim, 8!>, 00. 


InuK'i'seiN, Mr. Denzil, em flee weerds 
Tnr/c anel 80*-01*, 128*; 

and the Kizilbash, 214 ii. 

Ihir-Sihir, 282 n. 

Ibn Ali Muhammad Keeshji, (50 n. 

Ihn Batuta, Moorish trave;ll(*r, em 
Tirmiz, 338 n. 

Ihn Dast, an author of the te*uth cen¬ 
tury, and Khakan, 21 ?/. 

Ihn llaukal, 8(5*; and Ejirytih, 44 n. 

Ibrahim, Mir, sem of Pir Haji Knnji, 
86, 241, 265. 

Ibrahim Barlas, 108. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Aoghdn Sultan, 
357. 

Ibrahim, son eef Makhtnm Khanim, 

01 . 
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Ibrdliim, Sultan, eon of Said Khan, 
375, 467. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Shah Rukh, 
85 n. 

Idegu, brotlicr of Amir Hdji, 19. 

Idol temples in Tibet, 416; of Kashmir, 
426 and n. ; 427 n. 

Idrisi mentions Tibetan Turks, 86,* 
87.* 

Ila River, 366. 

Ilak-Jvlians (Kara-Khans), rulers of 
th(! Karlughi Uighurs, 94* ; dynasty 
of th(',, 287 7t., 288 n ; kingdom of 
tlie, !i60 ; oai)ital of the, 361 70 , 363. 

Ilihdl Ndina Jahdntjiri, the, of Mutamad 
Klian, vi. 

llchi Bughii, 15, 19. 

Hi (Allah) Uiver, 66 n. 

Ili-biilik; tlio “Karlughi” Uighurs 
at, 93* : sec also Bishbalik. 

I Hi or Ilal\ the word, 288 n. 

II Klnviija: st^e Isiin Ihigha. 

Ilkijin tribe, the, 16 n. 

Ilyiis, son of Maklitum Klninim, 91. 

Ihiis Khwiija Khan, 31; liis last days, 
38. 

Ilyas Khwuja Oghlan, son of Timur, 
22, 23 ; cneauiped at Tush Arighi, 
26; Amir Timur dcandes to make 
war on, 27; is taken i>rison(;r by 
Timur, 28. 

Ilyas Shah, brotlier of AmirKhiidaidiid, 
100. 

Imad-ud-Din, IMaulana, 396. 

Imak (or Aimak), people so called, in 
Khotan and Kaslighar, 301. 

linal, territory of, 288, 289. 

Imam Muhammad Fakih Bala, Sakuni, 
tomb of, 365. 

Imil Khwuja, sou of Dava, 39.* 

Imil Iviver, the, 53,* 366. 

Irnighu (Jumgau), 50 n. 

luehuiualik, son of Sharawal, 7. 

India, expeditions by Dava into, 36^ ; 
north of ; I he words Turlc and 
Mixjhul used at the present day in, 
89*, 90*, 128* : see also Hindustan. 

Indus River, 431 and n. 

In-gdii-rh-eha, a chief of Turfun, 103*. 

Inkirass tribe, the, 16 a. 

Irak (Torsia), eiistom in the army of, 
53; Sultan Abu Said and, 81, 83, 
85; annals of kings of, 151; invaded 
by Shah Ismail, 154, 232; Shah 
Ismail returns to, 281; Sum Mirzd 
at, 468; Emperor Humdyun in, 484. 

Irdn, conquered by Cldngiz Khun, 293. 

Irazuu Biirin, 73, 84 ; killed by Ulugh 
Beg, 74. 

Irlat, the. powerful chiefs suppressetl 
by Sultan Ahmad Khan, 121.^ 

Ir Nazar Khwaja, a noted Fir, 67 n. 

Iron Date, the (Kulugha Pass), 20 ?i., 
21 70,26: se(ialBoDarbaud-i-Ahanin. 


Irrigation; in Moghulistan in 1253, 
60*; in Turfdn and Kara-Khoja, 
112*; in Turfan, by Vais Khan, 67. 
Irtish River, 366. 

Irtukbuka, war against Kublai, 34.* 

Isdn Bughd Khan (son of Dava), 7*; 
ascends the throne of the Chaghatai, 
37* ; invades Khorasdn, 37*; turns 
his steps towards Moghulistan, 39* ; 
identity of, 39,* 40*; Mr. Erskine 
and, 39*, 40* ; his wives, 6; reign of, 

6 n. 

Isan Bugha II., son of Vais Khan, 
73-75; separate principality of, 99* ; 
quarrels with his Amirs, 77-82; 
and Andijan, 81 ; tights against his 
brother Yunus Khan, 81,82; reign 
of, 82 71.; incursions into Turkistan, 
Shash and Farghana, 85; helps Amir 
Sayyid Ali to defeat Yunus Khan, 
86 ; his death, 88 ; opposed by Yunus 
Khan, 172; and the Juji Sultans, 
272. 

Isiin Daulot Begum, wife of Yunus 
Khan, 86, 94, 175, 197. 

Isan Taishi, 91 ; combats with Vais 
Khan, 65,67 ; Ahmad Khan’s battles 
with, 121. 

Jsjijdb or Jshijdb (Sairam), province of, 
80 77., 171 77. 

Ishak Bahadur, 309. 

Ishak Sultan, 451. 

Iskandar Aoghan, Sultan, 402; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28, 31. 

Iskandar Beg, Fersian author, 246 /t., 
247 7i. 

Iskandar Sultan, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 160. 

Iskandar Sultan, son of Sultan Said, 
14,* 15,* 102,* 130; his birth, 340, 
341 ; invasion of Kashmir, 136, 143 ; 
marries daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, 136. 

Iskandar, Sultan, son of Kutb-ud-Din, 
133; marrieaone of Muhammad Shah’s 
daughters, 441 ; lioly war on Tibet, 
417, 454, 459; returns to Rashid 
Sultan, 465-6. 

Iskandar ’rupchi, expedition to Kash¬ 
mir, 18,* 19,* 483. 

Islam, sons of Makhtum Khanim con¬ 
verted to, 91 ; Tughluk Timur’s 
conversion to, 10-15; introduced by 
Amir Bulaji, 153. 

Islam Shah (otherwise Sdlim) son of 
Shir Shah, 21,* 22.* 

Islam, Shaikh ul, 396. 

Ismail Khan, ruler of Kashghar, 123.* 
Ismail, Shah, seven Turki tribes sup¬ 
porters of, 214 n. ; kills Shdhi Beg 
Khan, 226, 231-7; sends an ambas¬ 
sador to Emperor Bdbar, 238-9; and 
Khanzadtl Begum, 239 ; helps Bdbar 
I’lidisbah, 243, 245, 246 w., 247 w., 
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25!), 260, 266, 281 ; returns to Irnl<, 
248; attacked by Sultan Salim, 2SI 
Ismail Sultan, 451. 

Ismaili, a si'ot of Sliialis, 218 n. 
I?8i;?li-Kiil Lake, 150,* 58,* 72, 75,78 n., 
70 w., 805 w., 800-7; monastery near, 
50 n.; the Bej^jik Amiivs in, SO; 
Said Kliiin at, 875. 

Ittirji, the Amirs of, 51 ; family of, 807. 
Izzat Ullah, Mir, and the .ladah htone. 


Jamak (or Tak). 800 . 

Jabar Birdi, Anur, 800, .*580, 818-4; 
ami Mansur Khan, 128-5; death of. 
127: joins Mirzii Al)a Bakr, 387-0. 
fhulah stone, superstition of Ihe, 82 //., 
88 n. 

.lade-stone found in the Kara Taz'^hun, 
208; intheri\ersof Khotan,208.801 ; 
and in the rivcTs of Yarkand, 801. 
.lafar Sadik, tomb of, 280. 

Jafar 'rayyiir, (ornh of, 208. 

Ja^dnik, peo])le called, 105 and a., 108. 
.lagirak, Mir Yali takes, 820. 

.Tahanpr Barkis, 108. 

Jahangir ^lirza, brother of Baber, 174, 
100, 107; expedition to Khoni.-an, 
100 200; death of, 201-2. 

Jabiingir, ^lirza, son of Aliiza .Vbsi 
Bakr, 828, 825, 830; marries Kha- 
dija Sultiin Khanim, 101; settled at 
Sanju, 828-0; is brought to Said 
Klnin, 820, 880. 

Jahangir, Fmp<‘i’or, and Yiriuig, 128 n. 
Jahangir, Prince, son of Timur, 154; 
defeats Kamur-ud-Din,4l, 42 ; battle 
at Karniiiia, 45 ; his illness, 10 ; and 
death, 47, 48, 

Jahangir Kiili, 470. 

Jdliav Kuf<hai\ the, of JuvaiDi,80,^ 110.* 
.Tahaii 8h:ih, 104. 

.lai-J’iiba, 818. 

Jaka, Mir, 808, 8.50. 

Jtikir, servant of Mir Muliammad 
Shah, 72. 

.Talair, tnhe of, 88,* 41, 45, 55 a. 

Jala (Sar Jala), 24 
Jalal, 220. 

Jalal-iid-Di(j Bai las, 20. 

Jahil-nd-l)in, Manhina, 800. 

.Talil Slnili, tomb of, 805. 

.Tvim, plaee ealled, 848. 

.Janjal Agba, wito of Siiiiiz Miiva, 88, 
80, 00, 102, 101. 

.lamal Kbar, Shaikh, 112. 
.Jannil-ud-Din, Shaikh, 5, i)8; the cle- 
struetion of Katak, 11, I2 'n.; m(‘ets 
Tnghlnk Timnr near Aksn, 12, 18; 
his death, 13, 04; ea])tiires Yunus 
Khan, 04. 

Jam lisiligli, battles at, 201. 

Jam (,'tti Nvrndi, the, nu 4'ibet, 108 ; 
on Kashgl ar, 204, and n. 


Jjin Ahmad Ataka (Atka Fakir), 244, 
207, 208, 450, 401, 408-5. 

.lana Kasapn, 415, 416. 

Jiinaka, Amir, 808, 882, 888. 

.Jajiaka M ir/a, 4 11. 

.bin Haidar Sult:in, 276. 

Jiiii Ila.san, 821. 

Jiini Beg Akhia, .821. 

.Isini Beg Khan, 82, 02, 150, 272, 288; 
jmts Sultan Khalil Sultan to (leath, 
1.81, 1 88 ; driven out of Andijiin, 182 ; 
keejis Ba.sliid Khan ii prisoner, 140; 
marries Kutnk Khanim, 160; Andi¬ 
jan given to, 160, 178; and Said 
Kle.in, lOl ; orders the rc'b-ase of 
Said Khan. 222 225; and Sayyid 
IMidiammad 51irz:i, 211 ; (kdeate<lby 
Babiir Padisluih, 248, 248; and by 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 251; and tbe fori 
of (Biajdavan, 201 ; aeeideiit to, 204. 
Janisli Klein, 270. 

Jaidvi Alirza, 248 //., 810. 

Jan Vafa, .\mir, 102. 

Ja.raH, Amirs of, 70. 

Jariis, a ju ince of Mogbiilisinn, 14. 
Jaiiis family, lbf‘, 808; disjinte w'llb 
till' family of Begjik, 808-!>. 

J(trih. the, a land meahuri*, 280?j. 
.Jariva (('Itilia), town of, 205. 

.laiTidt, I'ol., on the jariby 2S0 n. 

Jurnn, pbice r'alled, 41. 

.Jarura, in Kashmir, 180. 

Jatah, J’e'tis do la (’roix on the iiami'. 
75* ; 8’imnr and th(' tlir(H> ]irinees of, 
17, 18; armyof ])ii1 to llight, 25, 20); 
it.s defeat by Amir Timnr and Amir 
lln^saill, 27-20; tin* battle of tin* 
Mire, 81-80; siegi' of Samarkand, 
87; Amir 8'imur’s tiiird invasion 
<»f, 41, 12 ; bis fomtli (‘xjxidition 
into, 40, 17; and Jij’tb ex])edition, 
18 u., 50; the Moghuls so ealled, 
by till' C'bagbutai, 148: arr aho 
Moghiilistan. 

Jaiibar (Indian) liistorian; on Jlum- 
ayun, 17* 7i ; and Mirza Haidar on 
liis Mi tnoirH of Ifnmaymi, 25*; on 
the battle of the (bingiis, 170 n. 
Jaiiku (Zauka Pass), 850 and //. 

.Ibilam Biver, 400 n., 181 h. 

.fihun Biver, 17, 85, .‘OJO. 

.Imuj, batlle at, 2810 
Jobnatbnagar vtMd Bliira), tOO u, 

.lobn of Maiignolli, 1 17* 

.lobn, l''jjar,ol Mojiteeorviiio. 00* ; and 
T(trsir cburaetei'H, 200 n. 

.lohn.son, Mr. W. H , on (lust showers, 
00* n.; on tbe Ynriing Biver, 208 n. 
Join s, Sir W., method of translitera¬ 
tion, xii. 

Jorjan>(Cbareban), 0 n. 

Jinl, town in Moghiilistan, 276; dis¬ 
trict of, in Moghulistdn, 864 aud n,, 
865. 
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Jud Kuzi, encampment of, GO.* 

Jnd Kuzi Bashi, 82 n. 

Jug] 1 am Barlas, 19. 

Juji (or Tu«hi), eklest son of Chingiz, 
29 * 90*. 

Juji, the race of, 82, 92. 

Juji Kliiln, Cliingiz Klian’s eldest son, 
279; kingdom of, 299. 

Juji Sultans, subservient to Baranduk 
Khun, 154; Abulkhair Khan and 
th(‘, 272; reception by Said Khiin, 
27 G. 

Jumgiil (Jumghal), place called, 305 n .; 
encampinent of, GO.* 

Jumilat-ul-Miilk, a iMiisulman, 31.* 

Juinla (Jaind) Biv(U‘, and n. 

Jun (Janjua) Uiver, 40G. 

Jungar (m Zungariai, countiy of, 91,* 
94.* 

Jurjiiii : m.' (Jiarcbau. 

Jusa (Chausii), 170 and n. 

Jiivaini, Al.i-ud-Din, antlior of the 
Jahdit Kfishai ^ Ata-Mulk, the his¬ 
torian, 9)5* ?i., 80,* 29:5 a.; on the 
title (lur-Klian, 279 n.; names for 
Cliristiaiis and Buddlii^t monks, 
290 n, 

Juvain, jJain of, 19 n. 

K.mjak, son of Dava, 90,* lOt,* ; 
attacked by Chapa r, 97.* 

Kabak Snltiiu Oghlan, son of Dust 

* ^IMuhaiiiniad, 90, 91 ; murder of, 95. 

Kabaka, battle- at, 05. 

Kaba Platan, place called, 28. 

Kabikalar, 975, 970 and n. 

Kabil Shall Ogldaii raised to the rank 
of Khan, 29-91. 

Kabir Ali, Amir (Sayyid Ali llama- 
ddui), 192 ; death of, 499 u. 

Kalml, Baber at, 9,* 10,* 191, HO, 
201-4; llumayun at, 24*; recovery 
of, by llumayun, 25*; taken hy 
Bahar Padishah, 177, 19G; left in 
charge of Muhammad Husain Kur- 
kun, 197; troubles in, 198, 199; 
Shah Begum's attempt to take, 200; 
the Kizilbash in, 214 n.; Said Khan 
an-ives nt, 220, 242; Mirza Haidar 
goes to, 228-290, 407 ; Bahar returns 
to, 950; ludd by Kamrun Khun, :)98. 

Kachi Chak, 20,* 482, 489, 485. 

Kadir Bardi INlirzd, 91. 

Katiristan, spc Khnst. 

Katir tribes, 104 n. 

Kiitir Ydri, 950. 

Kahjavar (Kichiiva), a degree of the 
Lanins, 414 n. 

Kaidu (grand&on of Oktai), 91*; ac¬ 
knowledge! I the rightful Khakiiii 
of the Moghuls, 95* ; wars with 
Khakan Kublai, 90,* 98* ; death of, 
90* ; dominion and power of, 98.* 

Kaikliusru, 24. 


Kaikobad, brother of Kaikhusru, 21 n. 
Kajur tribe, 214 n. 

Kaiichak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Kaka, Mir, of the family of Barki, 
307. 

Kala-i-Zafar (fort), 220, 355; ruins of, 
220 w., 221 n.; residence of Khan 
Mirza, 221, 220; siege of, 988. 
Kalaudars, Amir Sayyid Ali and sonic, 
09; Dust Muhammad Khan atiects 
the way.s of, 88. 

Kalik Kiya (or Kaha), valley of, 304. 
Kalmak, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 79,* 
74* n., 80,* 87* ; in Alti-Shahr, 97* ; 
few Moghuls in, 98*; (Oinit), 101,* 

101, * 105*10, 119,* 124*; Vais 
Khiin’s battles with the, G5-G7 ; land 
of the, 79 a. ; ‘ Ung’ in the language 
of, 91; return to their own homes, 
1472, 95 ; Sultan Ahmad Khan and, 
121; Mansur Khan and, P25; 
country, given to Uktai Ivliaii, 294; 
Mansur Khun goes to war with the, 
999, 375 ; plundered by lliishitl 
vSultan, 979 ; Tibetan customs similar 
to, 407 11. 

Ktilpi, 472. 

Kalu Aj Bari, place near Ydrkand, 105. 
Kaluchi tribe, the, 187, 309. 

Kaluji tribe, tlH‘, in Moghulistan, 79, 

121 . 

Kam, province of Tilxd, 130 n. 

Kamhar Ali, IMir, son of Mir Kaka, 
211, 248, 205, 200, 307, 316, 320, 357. 
Kamar-ml-Din, Amir, the Moghuls 
under, 50* ; reign in Moghulistan, 

102, * 103*; history of, J?8~40; at 
Keuk - Tubeh, -11 ; defeated liy 
Prince Jahangir, 42; battle with 
Amir Timur, 40, 47 ; Timur semds 
an army against, 48 -50; last days 
of, 50, 51; his brothers, 51 n. 

Kambar Kukildash, Amir, 422. 
Kamriln IMirzii, son of the Emperor 
Baber, 10,* 17,* 21,* 387 ; and 
Khwaja Nuru, 398, 399; retakes 
Kandaliar from 'rahmasp Sliali, 400, 
407-409,471, 484 ; returns to Ldhur, 
472, 478, 181. 

Kamul (Kumnl) in Khitai, 12G. 
Kjimyai, battle at, 119. 

Kanauj, battle of, in 1540, viii., G,* 
17*: see Hanges. 

Kandahar, besieged by the sons of 
Shall Ismail, IG*; Btibar’s battle 
with Shah Beg near, 202, 20G 
Bahar Padislndi marches on, 357 
taken hy Shah Tuhmasp, 400,408-9 
retaken by l\amran Mirza, 400; cap¬ 
tured by Slim Mirza, 4G8, 
Kamlarlik, pass of, 275. 

Kanjanfu, of Khitai, 404. 

Kaujii (Kan-chou), 406, 

Kankali (or Kdngali) tribe, the, 16 
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Kanuu, Arab writer, on Bituation of 
Bula-Sdkiin, 30H 71. 

Kanwa, battle of, 402 and ri. 

Kao-Chun;;, the ancient Uighiir ea- 
pital, 113.* 

Kapak Timur Khun, 30 ; palace built 
by, 37. 

Kara Ba8h Mirza, 307. 

Karabnlun, 72 n. 

Kara Clianfik (Snget Bnlak). liainhd 
calk'd, 21)(). 

Karacluir, Amir, 18. 

Kara liana Kuli, 309. 

Kara;;iiz Ik'gutii, 114, 110. 

Kara Hulaku, 38.* 

Karia ((tirai) Khan, 82, 02, 272, 273. 

Karait (Karai), the, a INIongol tribe*, 
88,* IG n., 39. 

Karajik, inouutainH of, 19. 

Kara-kalpalvB : Kaimaks. 

Karakash, river in Khotan, 298, lOGa. 

Kara Kasmak, 42. 

Karakhaiii, tlie, 287 n. : see Kiirluk. 

Kaia-khans(Ilak-khans), rulers of tin* 
Jvarlughi I’ighurs, !)!.* 

Kara-Khitai, the, 37*; ruins of, GO,* 
Gl* ; trilie in Moghulistau, 73,* 71* ; 
the dominion of, in 1121..91*; tin* 
Uighurs and, 93* ; country and 
people of, 152 and n. ; (8i-liao), 
kings of the, 279 a.; Kushlnk d(*- 
feats the Gnr Khun of, 289-291 ; 
given to (Jhaghatai Khan, 293 ; 
capital of: see Bala-Sakun. 

Kara-Khoja (called also Si-Chao, llo- 
Chao, and Kao-Ohang), the Naitmin 
Uighnrs of, 93* ; town of, 100,* 102,* 
lOG*; conquest of, by Khizir Khvvuja, 
103,* 52; depre.ssion below the .‘-ea 
level, 112*; ruins of ancient, 113.* 

Kara Kiz, 3G0, and n. 

Karakorum, (diingiz Khan’s capital. 
31* ; <‘very form of worship at, 32* ; 
tin* IMongnl capital in 123.‘». GO*; 
ancient city of, 10; known as Bala- 
Sakun, 3G1 n. 

Karakorum Psiss, 420 u. 

Kara Kuliik Mirza, 183, 303-G, 31G, 
32G. 

Kara Kurain (Karakorum), 4G3; gi\en 
to Uktai Khan, 291. 

Karaugliutagli, Alta Bakr marches to, 
323, 32G, 327. 

Karang Kaingligh, tight at, G4. 

Karaiiut tribe, the, IG /o 

Kara Saman, 40. 

Kaia.shahr (Cluilish), town of, 34,* 
G2*?i., 99,* 125. 

Kara Sultan Ali Miiza, 241. 

Kaui Tagh, Maulana, 4G0, 4G3. 

Kara-tufjltlil:, the party ot the “Black 
Mountain,” 123.* 

Kaiatal, 274, and a. 

Kara-tasl», pass of, 398 n. 


.ira Tatar (a Tartar tribe), 79 n. 
Ivaratau Hills, 33.* 

Karfi Tdzgliun (river), 295, 312; water 
of, 297 n. 

Karatigin, 113; mountains of, 2Gl ; 
]Mir Vali conque rs, 320 ; Shdh Mu- 
lianmia<l Sultan sent to, 382; (Kair 
’ragin) 211 ; IMiihammad llnsain 
Kurkiiii at, 1(“)3, 1G4. 

Kara 'rnkjii. ISI n ; Ynniis Khan at, 
92. 93 

Kara-Tehnngha 1, 309. 

Kaniwaiuis, the Chaghatai, so-called 
hy the Mol;},I lls, 7<;,* 118, 491, 492 
Karaw'inali (or Iv.iiawinas), the, 77.* 
Kardun, Ibrtrc.ss of, 434, 13() 

Kardung Bass, the, 113/t. 

Karias I.ake, 31. 

Karim Bardi, iNlir, 78, 8G. 

Kari-Sairam, «*ity of, 171 n 
Karish Khan, 27G.. 

Karijii (Kiria), town of, 293 
Karlughi, se<*tion of Bighiirs, 93.* 
Kiirlnk tribe in Moghnlistan. the, 73,"* 
74*//., 88,* 19 y/., 309; with Siiltiin 
Said’s army, tHJ* ; (or Kanikluini), 
kingdom of, 91.* 

Karmina, battle at, 43. 

Karnas, the word, 492. 

Karsa (Kiirt.'-e) distrii't of 'Tihet, 412. 
Karshi, Amir Timur eneamped at, 37 ; 
tin' Bzheg eneampment at, 243; 
Ubaid IJl'.ah Khiln fortitied in ('astle 
of, 243, 218, 2G0. 

Kiinth (Kroh), nuasuri' of distanei', 
297 //. 

Kasiin, town of, 9 //.; given t) Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzii, 210; attaeked 
hy tin* TJzheg Sultans, 218, 219. 
Ka.shghar (or Alli-Shahr), Sir I). For¬ 
syth’s nii.'«sion to in 1873, vii., 408 ; 
tlie Amirs of, 7* ; invaded hy Sultan 
Said Khan, I 1,* 133, 323-7, 3.31 ; 
Amirs ol, eontemporary with tin* 
Kluins of Moghnlistan, 18,* 19*^; 
Sultan Said’s hea<lqiuirters, 3G* ; 
his opi'rations against, GG,* 98* ; 
Ihe Karlughi righurs’ ehief town, 
t)4* ; un<*i(*nt name Su-li, 8 //.; the 
mo<Iern town of. 42 n.\ and Amir 
Khndaidad, GJ ; (*\])edition of Amir 
Sayyid Ali 10 , 73-78; Yunus Khan 8 
t*x|»edition8 against, 8G, 90; Sayyid 
All’s mausoleum at, 87; rule of 
Mirzti Suniz in, 87, 88; attacked 
by Dust Muhammad Khfm, 89 ; 
rule of Muhammad Haidar Mirzfi, 
95, 98, 102, 104, 232; ravag(>‘d hy 
Aba Bakr Mirza, 103, 2.32-3, 338; 
captured by Sultan Ahmad Khdu, 
122; Sayyid Muhammad Mirzd’s 
expedition against, 144: Moghuls 
in, 148; tr(*asure found in city of, 
237; the Snltuus of, 28G; rebel- 
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lion of Kuehluk in, 287-291 ; con- 
(jiiost of, by tho MoghulH, 292-294 ; 
famim* in, 291 ; the Jdm-i-Giti 
Numdi 291; boundaries of, 294 ; 
rivers in, 295-0; situation of the 
town of, 295 n. ; tombs in, 900, 801; 
people of, 801; fruit plentiful in, 
808; climate of, 808; its defects, 
808; haze phenomenon in, 808 and 
n. ; citadel of, 801; battles between | 
Said Khan and Mirzu Aba llakr at, | 
810-812; citadd abandoned by Aba ■ 
Bakr’s army, 828; Said Khan re- j 
enters, 818, 851 ; events in, after i 
Said Khan’s death, 419-51. i 

Kashmir, no eepios of tin* Tarihli-i- \ 
2 iai<hidi to la* found in, ix.; second 
invasi(jn of in 1511, 8,* 17*-20''; 
invaded by ^lirza Haidar in 1581, 
18,* 11,* 180, 118; administration 
of, 17* -20.* 28*; cnins in, struck in 
Humayun’s name, 21; invasions of, 
during reigns of Aba Bakrand Sultan 
Said, 05,* 00*; Mirza Haidar’s suc¬ 
cessors of, in, 120,* 127* ; regiment of 
the Jatah army def(*ats Amir Haji, 
19; ancient temples of, 58 and //.; 
Mirza Haidar and, 119,421,423-4; 
the plain of, 121; (*limate of, 425 ; cul¬ 
tivation in, 425; buibbngs and streets 
of, 125; fruit in, 125; idol temples 
in, 420; wonders in, 420--180 ; ac¬ 
count of, in tlu! Zafar-Ndim^ 180- 
182; eonvi'rsion of, to Islam, 482 -8 ; 
the* Musulman SultHnsof, 188 and a., 
481; religious sects in, 181-187; 
Mirzii Haidar’s campaign in and 
ri'tn at from, 187 441 ; Firislita’s 
account of Mirzs'i Haidar's invasion, 
411 a., 442 n.\ origin of Mirza 
Haidar’s exiicdition to, 481, 482 ; its 
coiKjuest by liim, 188-8. 

Kasim Husain Sultan, 181., 

Kasim Kluin (Kasim Beg), son of Jani 
Beg Khan, 82, 108, 280, 281, 271, 
278, 878; visited hy Sultan Said 
Kluin, 138; takes Taraz and Tash- 
kaml, 274 ; attacks Suyunjuk Khan 
in Tiishkand, 275, 318; reception of 
Said Kluin, 270-7; goes to Ubaira- 
Subaira, 282. 

Kasim Kuchin, Amir, 242. 

Kasim Maiilami, 213. 

Ivaskasu, pass of, 398 n. 

Kdt, ancient capital of Khwarizm, 15. 

Katak, the overwhelming of, 07,* 68* ; 
as described by Mirzd Haidar, 10 w., 
12 71 .; town of, 07, 295. 

Kattaghdu, territory of, 203 n. 

Katur (or Kitaur) a Kafir tribe, 103, 
104 71. 

Kaum (tribe), tbo word, 148 n. 

Kazdn, Sultdn (the “ (Hand Can ” of 
the Chaghatai), 20 u. 


Kazaks, the, 120*; 8U])plant tlie Mo¬ 
ghuls, 50*; gradual disappearance 
of, 82; some of Abulkhair Khiin’s 
people join, 92; Mansur Khan’s 
battle witli. 127, 128; Said Khan 
and, 270-7; in Mavani-un-Nahr, 
attacke d by Shabi Beg Kluin, 207, 
280, 281 ; history of, and their Sul¬ 
tans, 272-4. 

Kazak-Kirghiz, the (White Horde), 
121* n. 

Kaztik-Uzhe gs, Said Khan and the, 
120* ; Sulttin Mahmud Khan and 
the, 119, 122. 

Kazi Irnnd-ud-Hin Musk in, 212. 

Kuzil\, the word, 255 // . 250-7. 

Kazi Sluims-iid-Diu Ah, 889. 

1 Kazi-Zadah Ihinii: see Salah-iid-Din 
Musa. 

Keene, IMr. H. (i., on transliteration, 
xii. n. ; ‘ Turks in India,’ 88,* 

89.* 

Kolat (Kaljit), Shalii Beg besieges, 
192 7u, 209. 

Kerramii, the (trumiiet), 84. 

Kesh, Timur meets the three princes 
at, 18; ‘Iron Cate’ near, 21 n.; 
plains of, 20; the princes of Jatah 
return to, 85 ; Prince Jahangir 
hiiri(*d at, 48. 

Keuk Tubeh (or Kuk Tipa), 41. 
Khadija Begum, 190. 

Khadija Sultan Khanim, daughter of 
Sulliin Ahmad Khan, 161, 880, 382 ; 
marriage of, 352. 

Khadija Sultan, 451. 

Kluili Kluin, the historian, 89.* 240 /o 
Kluikaii, the word, 30 n. 

Khiiliki, Manhina, 225, 220. 

Khalil Sulttin, defeated by Mansur 
Kluin at Alnuitu, 182; drowned by 
Jani Beg Khan in the river at 
Akhsi, 188, 191, 204-5, 384; and 
Mogliulistan, 240; his son Biiba 
Sultan, 250, 251. 

Khalil Mirzii, Sultan, grandson of 
Timur, misdeeds of, 451. 

Khamar Khatuu, 257. 

Khali, subordinate princes of Ohagha- 
tai styled, 80* /o 

Khan Biiligh (Biila-Sakuii), town of. 
801-4. 

Khan, Mirzii: see Mirza Khan. 

Khdn Nazar, Mirza of Khotan, 100 ; 

killed by Aba Bakr, 101. 

Khan Sultdu Khanim, daughter of 
Saniz Mirza, 88. 

Khan Sultan Sultanim, sister of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 258. 

Khdnd Mahmud, Khwaja, 478. 
Khdnikoff on the Hazaras, 80* 7i. 
Khaiidnki Mirzd, ‘248. 

Khans, succession of Moghul, from the 
time of Isau Bugha, 40*~47* ; power 
2 L 
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of the, from tlio reign of Amir Timur 
to Tllugh I?pg, .S3. 

Khans of the White Ihmli' (Kirgho 
Kazaks), 272// 

Klian/adn Hognm, 117, !;>.), maiii'd 
t(. vShiilii B.'g Khan, i7.\ I3<;, 2:;:». 
wife el jMirzii daliangir. In, -iMf 
and Ivliwiija \nia, lt)t> 

KInipula, distilet (»1 Haiti, lH*-_ 
Khaidak Hukhari, Manhlna, 37 
KJiar-gura (wild ass), 317 n 
Kha.shgau, the, :‘>n2 y/. 

Ivluiss, ]»art of ^leglnili^tan. 377 
Kliatlali (or ivlnitlaii), hill hat*!.-, of. 
lO* ; IkibiT gaiiis ])osses^ion of, I0'‘; 
province of, 21 n. 

Khavand Mahmud, Khwaja, IIS. svc 
Nurii Khwiija. 

Khazars, Turkish trib-- of, u. 
Khidmat IMiiniriua, 11, IT), (37, S.7. 
Khidmnt jMauhina Shah Say\ id Ashik, 
300. 

Khitai (or (liiiia), 17*2;/., 3(30; peoph* 
of, 8S‘^ : ^Mansur’s wars against. 
31, 104.'*' 127 ; holy war against, by 
Khizir KliVNaja, 52; Amir demur’s 
expedition against, 53; given to 
Tnli Khan, 233; w^ares of, 408; the 
Piulishah of, 11(3 
Klutiii Hahadur, 33, 45, 4(3, 13. 

Khiva, Husain and Timur at, 23 n. 
Khizar Yasuri, Amir, 18. 

Khizii Shull, brother of Amir Khudai- 
dud, 100. 

Khizir Khwaja Khan, eoinmeneenient 
of his reign, 51-57, (.18 ; sons ami 
feuceessors of, 4.3*, 41*, 57 ; of 
Moghulistaii, 101,* 33; death of, 
102* ; temporary eonque.st of Tm fan 
and Kara Khoja. 103.* 

Khodaidiid, Amir, 15.* 

Khojand, Amir d'imiu at, 43 ; the riva r 
of, 23, 113, 120. 

Khojas, the, 233 a. 

Khorasiin, country of, .30* ; invaded hy 
Horiik, 35 ; invaded Ijy Isiin Jlugha, 
37; Amir Timur’s (Mnuiuost of, 13; 
eoiKiuered hy Snltan A bn Said, 
81 a., 83, 85; Yniins Khaii at, 87; 
atiiials of king.s of, 150, 151; Sultan 
Husain Mirzii in, 151, 133,, 135 ; 
eajiital of, 13.3 a ; Habnr I’jidisliah’s 
exiiedition into, 137, 138; (‘onqiiesi 
by Sbabi IJig, lOI, 201, 205; Klius- 
raii Shah [irociads to, 170, 177; 
Shah Ismail in, 23(3; Uighnrs in 
311 a, 

Klioraftaiii Mirzas, the Moghuls and 
tlie Uzbegs against, 57.* 

Khorasha (Kudashali), villagi* of 13. 
Khotan, 103.* 

Kliotan, city of, 51* a,,; (to»‘s’ visit to, 
122*; bills of, 52; Ab-.i Hakr Mirzii 
and Omar IMirza’s attempt to subdue, 


33, 131, tin; IMirzas of, 100; and 
their extirjiation, 101 ; Uaslihl Khiin 
follows Mirzii Ali Tagluii to, 145; 
eita<1al of, treasure found at., 25(5-7 ; 
captured hy Knshliik Klnin, 231, 
23.3, water oh 237 a ; rivers nf, 238 ; 
l.id. IniiTid in, 238, 301 ; tombs in, 
2 '.>s. j)rn|.I(“ (tf, 301; wilil I'amels 
b lind in d<''< its of, 301 ; wild oxen 
111 1 he hilU t'f, 301 2, fruit in, 303 ; 
idnnate n|. :5n.3; Mir/ii .\hu r„iki 
Ih-.S te, i:’>3, ;;23, 325, 327. 

KImb Xie.ir Klianim, mother of Mirza 
Haidar. l.')(3; marries anlhor’.> 
lather, -MnInimmad Husain, 117, 118, 
l.)3. 

Khinlah.'inda, eovtonor at Aksn, 123.* 

Khndaidad, .Vnnr, .M>n ot Hulaji, 38, 
;5lh .‘>1 .71, nine privileges granted 
to the anei stors of, by Chingiz Kbau, 
51, .7.7. three additional privileges 
granb d 1)\ Khizir Khwaja. 5(5; 
Khans raised l>y, to the Khanate, .78, 
(38: Kashghar his native eonntry, 
(51; pilgrimage to Mekka. (57-71. 
his d<atli and burial at Medina, 
71 ; division of dependencies of the 
Diighliits, 100 

Khudai Kuli Hahiidur, 303 

Khndilai Jvuli Sliakilvnl, 315. 

Klinndamir, Ihrsiaii author, 21(3 a., 
217n. 

Khnrrain Slnih Sultan, 233. 

Klnisb (Jildi ICukihlasl), 185, 187. 

Khu.di Ihii Kukildasli, 1(35. 

Jvhiisran Shall, iin<l the province of 
Khutlan, 21 n. ; in pos.session of 
Ki.^-ar, Kunduz,ete . 130,103,1(57,177, 
2053 a.; defeat at tlie hands of Sliahi 
I3eg Khan, 1(51-10*!, lO'.h !>53; puts 
Haisangliar jMirzii to death, 174; 
Olid Hiihar IMdishiih, 175, 17(3; his 
d. ath. 177, 323 n. 

Khusrii, Amir, the poet of inodiieval 
India, and the Moghuls, 81,* 82,* 
87 

Kliiiht (Khost), Amir .\hdiil Ivudus, 
governor of, I0!5, lU l n. 

Khiizar, town of, 2(5; r>al)ur gains 
posM'.s.vion of, 10^; meeting of Amir 
4'iinur and Haji Mahmud at, 18. 

Kliw'aja.'^, th(', of Kashghar, 1253.* 

Kliwiijas(priest.>) in Alti-Shahr, 12C 

I2r0 

Khwiijus (seet), Alunad one of. In. 

Kliwiija Ali, Manlanil, 2155. 

Khwaja J3ahil"Ud-Din, 33.* 

Khwaja Kalaii, ex[)edition to Kasluuir, 
18,* 13* ; murdered by Yunus Khan’s 
wife, 31. 

Khwaja Nuni : sec Shahab-ud-l)in. 

Kbwand Mir, history of, 108, 121. 

Kliwiindamir, and reign of Jsiin Ihigha, 
33.* 
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Kliwan-i-Salar, battle at, Hb. 

Khwari/m, tliircl expedition of Amir 
Timur into, ; invaded by Bhabi 
Kbiin, lltO, 171, ISO, 101, 102, 
105, 201. 

Kilan, Mir Ivliwaja, 212; diOends Kan¬ 
dahar, 40S, 100, 172; in Kashmir, 
4SH. 

Kila Zafar, chiet' t(»wn of lladaklishan, 
10,+ 12.+ 

Kilpin Rabat, restin;^ place, 200. 

Kiiniz, a l»everafi;o, 50 a., 02, 277. 

Kiosks, tlie vast, of the world, 429. 

Kipchak, plains of, 00+ ; tribes of, 01.+ 

Kipcliak tribe, S7,* 88,* 45, 55 w.; 
White Horde of, 45 n ; deserts of, 15, 
40 ; with Sultan Said’s army, 00* • 
mixed up with the Kungali tribe, 
ir» n. 

Kiran Halnidur, governor of the dis¬ 
trict of Bhirbal, 22.* 

Kirghiz, tlu\ 87,* 88*; supplant the 
Moghuls, 50* ; in Alti-SIiahr, 124*- 
120*; originators of all the* revolts 
in Moghulistan, 125; rebellion.s 
against the Moghul Khakaiis, 148 ; 
tribe, the, 181 ?n; join Mansur Khan 
in (lhalish, 251 ; Mansur Khan and 
the, 000; Said Khan’s campaign 
against, 048-051 ; plunder Tuikistan 
etc., 058; in Moghulistan, 007; at 
At-Bashi, 077, 078 ; pursue Babajak 
Sultan, 078; Tahir Khan joins 
forces with, 070; desert Tahir Khan, 
088. 

Kirghiz Kazaks, Khans of, 272 «. 

Kirmaii, the (Jaraonas at, 77.* 

Kirya, River of, 100 n. 

Kishkui Divana, 000. 

Kishtawar, i)roviuce of, attacked by 
Mirza Haidar, 21*. 

Ki Shwang Na (Kesh), 8 n. 

Kitau, the : see Kara Khitai. 

Kitta Beg, 010, 057; and Midaka 
Bahadur, 014; in charge of Sairain, 
271, 274. 

Kiyak (Kayalik, etc.), territory of, 288, 
280. 

Kizil, village called, 290, 015, 010. 

Kizil River, 205 n. 

Kizilbdsh, the, 214 and a., 205, 240. 

Klaproth and Uighuristiin, 101* ; and 
Turfan, 104* ?i. 

Kokcha valley, the ruins in, 220 a., 
221 n. 

Koko Nor, 400 ?i., 407 n, 

Kolagto, in district of Div Sar, 428 w. 

Kolpakofsky, Gen., on Lake Issigh- 
Kul, 78 n. 

Koraish Sultdn, eighth son of Rashid 
Sultdn, 121.* 

Koran, the, sections of, 1 : treaties and 
solemn engagements written and 
sealed in copies of, 101 n. 


Koroi-Sarui, place called, 78 //. 

Kords, Osoma de, on Maryul, 410 ?/. 

Km (kruh), a measure of distance in 
India, 424 ye 

Kostenko, and island of Kui Sui, 78 n. 

Kruh (or Knroh) a measure of (listance, 
424 n. 

Kuhlai, Mongol b’mperctr of China, 
styled Kaon, dO* n ; war against 
Irtiikbuka, 34* : the “ Great Kaan” 
of Mareo Polo, 34,* 35* ; wars with 
Kaidu, 30,* 38“^ ; death of. 36.* 

Knchar (Kuitze) district of, 54,* 93* ; 
town of, 02* 71 .. 70,* 100,* 102*; 
remains of Buddhistic buildings, 
etc. in, 124 n. 

Kuchin, people so called in Khotan 
and Kashghar. 301. 

Kuchkar (Koshkar), 50 u., 308, 370 
and n., ‘Ml ; cncampniCTit of, 59.* 

Knchnm (Tartar Khan), 282 n. 

Kuchum Sultan, 159, 283. 

Kuchum Klnin, 200/y., 243, 248. 

Kudash, Manlanii, 401, 402. 

Kuen-lun, Td)otan highland, 54.* 

“ Kni Jariki,” campaign of, 379. 

Kuhlngha (the Iron Gate), 37. 

Kui-Kulo, pass of, 21 n. 

Kui-Sni, island of, in Lake Issigh-Knl, 
78, and n. 

Kuitz(‘, town of: see Kuchar. 

Kukanit, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Kukcha Tangiz, lake of, 366. 

Kukildash, Amirs called, 52. 

KukildiUh Mirza Ali Sayyid Bahadur, 
318-9. 

Kuk Kushana, district of, 231. 

Kuk Naur (Koko Nor), 406, and n,; 
407. 

Kuk Rabat, 290. 

Kuk Uchgu, surname of Amir Bulaji, 
9. 

Kulak, plain of, 238. 

Kill Malik, battle of, 260, 268. 

Kul Nazar Mirza of Khotan, 100, 241, 
248, 308, 356; killed by Aba Bakr, 
101 . 

Kulunjdk Sultan, 164. 

Kulab, hill tracks of, 10.* 

Kuli Iturji, 321. 

Knli, Sultan, 357. 

Kulja, the present town of, 32.* 

Kulka, head of the Makrit tribe, 309. 

Kulugha (or Kuhlagha) Pass, the (Iron 
Gate), 20 n., 21 n., 26. 

Kuluk, nephew of Uljaitu, 37.* 

Kumdla Kachur, jungle of, 189. 

Kumul (Hiimi), State of, 101,* 124* n. 

Kumzah, 39. 

Kunah-Shahr, ruins of; Sir H. Yule 
on, 12 w. 

Kunduz, 23, 56; Baber gains posses¬ 
sion of, 10*; regained by Mirzd 
Haidar, 24* ; Shdhi Beg*s campaign 
2 L 2 
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jigMi'nat, I.SO; liaUir IVidiBluiliat| JSI: 
ill posscBsion of Kliiisrau Shah, I OS, 
177,20Sand //.; atiacked byMalmiud 
Sultan, JOO, 170, 170,178; Kiii|'ci<.i 
Inihar aial, ‘2S7 -S, 207. 

Ivunghiir Ulang, S70 nu<l /i. 

Kunji, Amir, SO. 

Knnji, tlic Amirn of, ul ; f.miilv of, 
MOS 

Kiinkas, part of IMoghiili.siau, .S77. 
Knnkurat 1ri)>o, tlu', 10 n. 

ICunimn, KazakB in, 120*" ; distnrf «il, 
ISl n. 

Kuranas, a lrib(‘ among llic Mongol'!, 
70.^^ 

Ivunitn, doB<'rt of, tH. 

Kurgati-Tubo (or S'ipa), 21 a. 

Kurgiiz, a Uiglmr iiamod, 05.* 
Kurkaui, tbo title, 278 ?i.-2S0 a. 
Kurlukut, tribe of, 10. 

Ivurulai (or Kurlut), tribe, the, 10 a. 
Kus, 75. 

Ivii'iin (Kiiehar), 0 n , 078; raids into 
by !Mir .Tabar Birdi, 121 ; Bilbajak 
Sultan and, 120 ; Babajak Sultan in, 

:;:{2, s;;o. 

Kusli (tuinbaz, monastery called, 200 
Kusliji, Amirs called, 52. 
Kushk-i-Bagh-i-Zaghau, a garden at 
Herat, 8S. 

Kusliluk, .sou of dVii Yang Khan; 
relielhon of, in IKashgliar, 287- 

201, 2!)2); liis capture and death, 

202 . 

Ku.shluk’s tribe.s (t he Naiman Uighurs), 
288 n. 

Kufds (wild oxen) in the lulls of 
Kliotan, 001--2, 002 n. ; in Tibet, 
110, 117, 410 and ?/. 

Kutb-i-Alani, tujiib of, in Kashgliar, 
001. 

Kutb-ud-Uin Alimad, 0»t2. 
Kutb-nd-l)in, Sultan, 102, TOO. 

Kutb Khan, 472. 

Kutluk Mirak Mirzii, 211, 247, 000, 

010 . 

Kutluk Nigar Kliaiiim, !>1, 00, 117, 
1.75, 100, 100, 107. 

Kntlugh 'I’urkan Aglui, 10. 

Kinuk (.'?on of (7ktai), attacks Aliiia- 
ligh, 00*. 

Kiiyuk (sou ol D.iva), 00.'^ 

Knzi Bashi, 82. 

Kuzriian, province of, 44 and n. 


l^AULU (or Jjanuk), in 4'ibet, 110. 
Kac.ouperie, Brof de, on the Hiung 
Nu, 87* //.; on the coin[)dation of 
the Ming Shi, 107* n ; on the 
term Mangalai Suyah, 8 n .; on the 
word Ilk or I la/,, 28S h. 

Ladak; invaded by Ahii Bakr, 10* ; 


<‘Kp(‘dition into, hy Sultan Said in 
10,* 14*; ]\iirza Haidar’s r(5- 
turn to, in 15.04, 15*; expedition 
against, in 1500, 12* //.; invasion of, 
lu 1.710,20*; in 1548,21*; overrun 
hy foreign tioo])s, 05*; invaded by 
Siiltau Said iii 1502,00*; invasions 
of, 270 II ; 110 II. ; /listrict of Balti, 
110; kings and rulers of, 118 ;/, ; 
,s/V' u/>o 'rilx't. 

fj(i(ink (iijnlrali.<, the work ealh'd, 
I IS //., 1 10 n. 

Lahore (Liiluir), city of, 405, lOtl ; 
Mirza llaidar rcceivcid by Kiimrau 
at, 10,“ 107; saekod by Davii, 00* ; 
lu4d bv Kumiiin Mirzii, 008, 408, 
172; Kbw;iia Nuni at, 000, 400; 
llight of tin* Lliagbuiai to, 17,* 18,* 
177-0. 

I/.iliur 3Iakii, of Kashmir, 111. 

Lahnk (Luk I.angar), town of, 20.S 
and //. 

Lai (min* or mud), battle of, 01 -0. 

Lnk of llindustaii, 400. 

laili : .v'c Shah Sultan Muhammad 
Jkulakhslii. 

Lai Shad Khatiim, daiigbti'i* of Sultiin 
Ahmad Khan, 101. 

Lamas of 1 ihet, 41 1-4 10. 

Tjanak Lake*, 15(5 //. 

Langar Mir A mad (dependency of 

Hisar), 227. 

Lanka, i.slaud of, -120 //. 

Ijansdoll, Dr.; travels in Lhine.sc Tur- 
ki.stall, 5.S //,, 50 71. 

Laii.sur, fort of, 488. 

Lar, narrow d«*file of, 120, and n. 

Lassa (Lr.sing); Mirza Hnidnr starts 
to dr.stroy tin* grcfat temple at, M,* 
100 //., I 10, 451—L70 ; tcuijile at, 
411, 110: ^pe aho lirsaug. 

Lata Jugh Diiii, ruler of Marvul,-118 
and //., 410 //., 400. 

Leh, town of, 110 //.; distance from 
La.ssa, 1.70 //., 157 a. ; capital of 
I aula k, 400 71. ; jialaeo of, 400 //. 

T.ereh, IMr. lb, and the Kirgliiz proper, 
in 1870, 12(5*; on Yangi, 80 «. 

Liltlcilale, Mr. St. 15 ; f>n wild camels 
in TK'ighbourhood ol‘ laike liob, 
002 //. 

Little Tibe t. Balti tribe of, 82,* SO* : 
kh' uT*o Balti stall 

I4u (or Moving Sand.s) of Alti- 
Shalir, 07 * 

IjoI), 07 , 205. 

Lob Katak, town of, 10 ;/., I 1 //., 52, 04. 

Lob, Lake. 54,* 400 /t., 407 //.; (JhineBc 
names for, 12 n ; wild camels in 
neigblKuirliood of, 002 n. 

Lu, in Tibet, llo. 

Lu-ko-tsin (lun Clierig), town of, 106*; 
Bitnatioii of, 110* n. 

luik Langur, town of, 208 //. 
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liukmdn Sultan, 6G. 

Luk-u-Labuk, castle of, 455, 45(in. 


Madu (Madi), fort of, seized by Aba 
Bakr, 249,254, 259 ; Mir Vali takes, 
:^20 ; taken by ^Said Khan, 570. 

Magpies never soon in Khotan, 298. 

Malidi Sultan, 179 and n., 238, 243, 
245, 248. 

Ma-hei-ma (Muhammad) brotlier of 
Shall Khan, 123,* 124.* 

Maliim Klninim, 344; daughter of 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, 101. 

Mahmud Khan, Sultan, son of Yunus 
Khan, 72, 83, 153, 150, 330; early 
days of, 107,108; sent against Sultan 
Ahma<l Mirza, 113; pays his respects 
to Niisiruddin IJbaidullah, 111 ; w ir 
with Sultan Ahmad Mirza, 115, 
110; marries Karaguz Begurn, 110, 
117; his reign in Tashkand, 118, 
119; death of 120, 131, 179, 192, 
208 9; war with theUzheg Kaziik, 
119, 122; defeated by Mirza Aha 
Bakr, 122 : expedition into Miivara- 
nn-Nahr, 125; in Yatikand, 130; 
reign in Shash, 15.); suc'Ceeds Yunus 
Khan in Tashkand, 157 ; helps Shahi 
Beg Khan to conquer Samarkand 
and Bokhara, l.‘)8, 100 ; advances on 
Kunduz, 109, 170, 170, 178; plunders 
Sairiiiu, 171; martyidom of, and his 
children, 102, 103; friemhhip witli 
MuhaiJinuid llusidu Kurkiin, 171 ; 
Biihar lYidishali and, 175; and his 
inotlier Siiali Begum, 180; goes over 
It) Shalii Bt‘g Kluiii, 182,207-8.240; 
Hazrat IMaulana his h])iiitual guide, 
213; Said Khan joins liim in Mo- 
ghuhstan, 417. 

MahmiKl Kuh, 247, 300. 

IMahmud Mirzsi, son of Suyyid Mu¬ 
hammad, 441, 154, 455, 4.59; his 
death, 102-3. 

Mahmud Yusuf, 107. 

Makhtum, woman named, 187, 190. 

Makhtum Khanim, sister of Vais Khan, 
07,91. 

Makri, family of, in Kashmir, 482 a. 

Makrit tribe, 309. 

Mak.Mid, brother of Mir Kambar, 
307. 

Maksud Ali, wounds Said Kluiii in 
battle, 137, 181, 182. 

Maksud Karak, 357. 

Malcolm, Sir 3., and the Kizilbasli, 
214 a. 

Malik, adherent of Amir Husain, 35. 

Malik Ali, 309. 

Malik Bahadur, 32. 

Malik Dulddai, (lovcrnor of Kashghar, 

75. 

Malik Pir, 480 n. 


Maliks of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Malleson, Col., on Shahruklii coin, 
202 n. 

Malur: Balur. 

Mamak Sultan, 245. 

Mamlakat Ata, 03. 

Man of gold dust, weight of Andijan, 
327 and n. 

M.mgai, ancient town of, 124 n. 

Mangalai Suyali (Aftah Ru\ province 
of, 99,* 100*; given to Urtubu, 7; 
the name, 7 a.-9 11 . ; undt-r adminis¬ 
tration of the Dnghlats, 75, 291 : 
also Farghiina. 

Mangit, the tribe of, 1.34 andu.; 374 
and n. 

Mangu, suecetds Kuyuk as Khakan, 
33,* 34.^ 

Mangu Kaan t^'hingiz’s grantlson), 
00 .* 

ManhajU or Manful it (Mangit): see 
Mangit. 

Manlik, wife of Isan Bngha, and her 
child, 0, 7. 

Mansur Ivhiin, son of Siilhin Ahmad 
Khan, 122, 156, 100, 178, 190,300. 
holy war against Khitai, 91, 127; 
annexes Knranl to Turfan, JOl*; 
wars against Khitai or China, lOt*, 
105*; succeeds to Uighnristan, 109,* 
123*; fortifies Aksu against Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 123, 124; return of Mir 
Jabjir Birdi to tlie court of, 125; 
battle against his brothers at Chanin 
Clnilak, 125, 131, 139 ; and the 

Kahiiuk, 125 ; and Bilbrijiik Sultan, 
120 ; meeting with his brotlu r Sultan 
Said Khan, 120; Khwaja liijuddin’s 
attendance on, 127; defoatc d hy the 
UzbegKazak at Arisli, 127 ; miirchos 
against Aksu, 12S, 145; his dinith 
after a reign of lorty-tliree years, 
128, 129; makes jieaee with Sultan 
Said Khan, 131 ; and t'hin Timur 
Sultan, 101 ; dehnits Said Khan and 
Klialil Sultan at Alniiitu, 182; and 
.\iinan Khwaja Sultiln, 332, 339, 
310; treatment of Said Khan, 331 ; 
suhmission of Said Khan to, 335 ; at 
Aksu, 330, 337 ; quarrel with Amir 
Jabar Birdi, 337 9; war with the 
Kalmuk, 339 ; pursues Babajak 
Sultan, 339,340; meeting with Said 
lyhaii at Arbat, 340, 343-5; and 
Mirza Haidar, .345; second inter¬ 
view with Said Khan, 350; Khwaja 
Nurii visits, 390-7. 

Manuscript found by Capt. Bower near 
Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 124.* 

Maralbashi, city of, 51* n. 

Marco Polo, 117,* 119*; ou the mov¬ 
ing sands of Alti-Shahr, 67 ; and 
KadUf 30* n. ; styles Kublai “ the 
Great Kaan,” 34* ; on wars be- 
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tweei) Kaidu and Kiiblai, 3d* ; on 
the Canionas (Chaghatais), 77* ; on 
ruins called (ius Slialir, Ti ; «'n 
8i-Ngaii-fu, 104 /n, 405 n. 

Marghinan (Marghilau), .S7* 71 . ; town 
of, I ID, 107; citadel of, held bv Mir 
Daim Ali, 371 ; given to Yimiis 
Khan, D7. 

Marik llahadiir, oOD. 

Martand, ruins of temple at, 137 //. 

Marx, Dr., on Mar Yul, 4in /!. ; on the 
rulers of Ladak, US , IT.) a.; on 
old fort of Leb, 400 n. 

Maryul, in Tibet, 410 and n. ; Mirzii 
Haidar in, 418, 4‘33, 400, ltd, 4t53. 

Mashhad, battle at, 200. 

Masiki (Yangi or Taniz), 7D 7 i.-Si 71. 

INIasud Kabuli, Sultan, 108. 

Masud Mirza, Sultan, 103, 17ts 203 n 

Ma^ud Sultan, 401. 

Amadiii^ the, 42* ; descri[)tion 
of lliver Jliilam, 131 n. 

ATanla B.ikhsh, Khan Hahadur, on 
llio Knianas tribe, 70* /o, 77* u.. 
\pp. 15. 

Manhina-Zada Samarkandi, 37, 

Mavaru-un-Nahr (Transoxiaua), king¬ 
dom of Chaghatai, 2D,* 3)0* ; tribes 
of, 31*; Kaidii ami, 35*; the rise 
of Timur, 37*; declining po\ver of 
the Khiins of Chaghatai, 3>D* ; dis¬ 
appearance of Isan Bugba from, 40*; 
list of Khans ol', 4D* ; iiuaded by 
the Moghuls, 54,* 5S,* 05* ; the 
Chaghatais of, and Jatah, t;i*: 
Tughluk Timur’s expedition into, 
15, 10; his sc'cond invasion of, IS- 
22; delivered from tln.‘ j)eo])le ol 
Jatah, 2D, 30; Sultan Abu Said 
IMirza pndishdh of, 7D, SO; Sultan 
Abu Said, ruler of, SI //.; Yunus 
Khan and the kings of, D5--DS ; ex- 
jH’dition of Sultsin IMnhmud Khan 
into, 125; annals of kings of, 150, 
151 ; Sluihi Beg Khan at, lOiI; 1,lio 
Kaziik in, attacked by Shahi Beg 
Khan, 207, 230, 231 ; acce.‘,sion ol 
Babar Badishiih to the throne of. 
213-0; the Shaibaii IJzbeg masters 
of, 274, 2S2 3; under Tlak Khans, 
2S7 n ; ei\en to Cliaghatai Khan, 
2D3. 

Mayef, Mr. N. A., on the Iron Cate, 

20 a.; on the province of Klmtlaii, 

21 7 /.; on the ‘Bridge of Slone,’ 
21 71. 

Mazid, Mir, 211, 30S, 350, 357; and 
Baba Sultdn, 3S0, 3S3 ; invades 
Ladak, 103 n. 

Medina, Amir Kliudaidlld at, 70, 71. 

Mekka, Amir Khudiiidad’s pilgrimage 
to, (;7-7J. 

Merv, battle near, between Shahi Beg 
Khan and Shah Ismail, 233-237. 


Midaka Bahddur, 30D, 3>12, 313, 315; 
Kitta Bog and, 314. 

ATihr Nigar Khaniin, SO, D4, 96, 117, 
I 155, IDt;, 1D7, 200, ‘25S. 

MIm.i>h Khan, 82. 

Miimni, town of, 304 -5. 

Mmg l.iik, b;iltl(', at, 05. 

Ming dMiasty. Dr. Bntsehiieider’s 
Iran.'-hition <4‘ the history of the; 
:iii<l IMoghnl Khiins, 41*--40*; and 
Bi.shbalik, 02^ ; and the Sali Uighur, 
lol n. 

Ming ShK th(': .w c Chinese chronicles 
of till* IMing dynasty; aho Bret- 
schiU'ider, Dr. 

Mingli ; see ^laiilik. 

Minhii j-nd'Din, aiitlior of the Tahnlidt- 
/-A7/•■</>/, SO.'^ 

Minkiil. (Ilinkab), in Tibet, 410. 

Miracles attributed to Amir Khndiii- 
diiil, O.D. 

Miracle.s of Mauliiuii Muhammad Kiizi, 
277 D. 

Miriik Kalandar, Shah, 30D. 

Miruk 4'nrkonuin, 73, 84 ; killed by 
Ulngh Beg, 74. 

Mire, battle of the, 3>1~30>, 

Mir Khwand, 108, 121 ; the lianzat na 
Safti, ; ami the succession of the 
Moghul Kliiins, 41* 10*; and the 
‘ Karavanas’ (Chaghatais), 70.* 

Mir Mnhaminud Slnih, son of Amir 
Khmlsiidad, 71, 73). 

Mirza Kluin, son of IMirza Suit an 
Mahmud, 150; and Khusran Sliah, 
170; besieges Kabul, 200, 201; goes 
to Kandahar, 201,202, 205; ^ets out 
aganmt the I'zlH-g, 211 ; kills /obir 
Ib.ighi. 2n:>, uml icignsovcr Bad.dcli- 
shiin, 203,210-221,220, bis parimts, 
203/<.; Mirza Haidar in .service of, 
‘221, 227 8 ; sends iu‘ws of Slialii 
Boir Kliiin to Kmperor Babar, 237-8, 
213, 20)3 ; and Biistangir Mirza, 330 ; 
Ihnilat Sultan Kbauim stays with, 
3)5! ; in B idakhsluin, 35.3 ; attacked 
by Said Khan, 351, 355; die.s in 
Badaklisbiin, 387. 

IMirza 'I’lirki, jilaee ealbd. 3>0|. 

Mirzii Haidar: srr Haidar. 

Mir/ji Sliiili Hn.siiin, 183. 

MifJd.nl., tlie weiglit, 250/e, lOD//. 

Mi/ral) B.irliis, 108. 

Moghul triDj, and Siituk Khan, 73); 
tile word Turl: in eoniu'ction with, 
DH 71 . ; Moghul custom of YangdUlif 
251 ; name of: sec Chaghatai. 

Moghul UhiH^ a mere baud of refugees 
about 1525-0..98*; division in the, 
90*; submits to Shaikh Jamal, 
04. 

Moghul Khalcans, tlio, MuhammHd 
Khun, tlie last of, 57; Mirza Haidar’s 
history of, 148, IID; their power at 
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the time of Mirzd Haidar’s birth, 
152, 153. 

Moghul Khauim, IGO, 192, 193. 

Moghulibtan (Jatah), the Moghuls of, 
1*2*; history of, in the Tarilch-i- 
llashidij 7*; Khans of, 29* ; pro¬ 
vince of, 37*-39* ; epitomised ac¬ 
count of the Khans of, 4(>*-l8*; 
the land of, 51,*-71*; proper boun¬ 
dary of the province, 52,* 53*; the 
climate of, 54,* 55*; ‘cities and 
towns’ of, 57* Gl*; irrigation in, 
GO* ; known as ‘Jatah’ by the Cha- 
ghatais of Mavara-un-Nalir, 61*; 
the ‘ steppcjs ’ of, 51,* 55* ; Khans of, 
pay tribute to China, G3*; the 
people of, 72*-98*; the name of 
.latiilj, 75* ; Tughliik 'riinnr ruler f-f, 
13, 11; invasion of, by Amir Timur, 
39; Yunus Khan in, 8G, 87, 95; 
Sultan Ahmad Khan’s adminislra¬ 
tion of, 120, 121 : Sultiin Mahmud 
Khdn and, 122, 131 ; the Kirghiz 
the originators of revolts in, 125; 
sulxlued by Sultan Said Khan, 131; 
lla.shid Sultan sent to. 111, 142,114 ; 
Mahmud Khan and, 181 ; Khalil 
Sultiin lleiis to, 182; raids of Mirza 
Aba Ihikr’s army into. 188, 251; 
goviTiied by Sayyid Muhammad 
Sultiin, 210; visit of Alia Biikr to, 
252: Juji vSultans Ih'o to, ‘272; 
given to (liaghahii Khan, 2'.I3; 
mountains of, 291 ; Mir Vali ilrives 
the ^loghuls and Kirgliiz out of, 
:U9; Amir Jalulr IJirdi retreats to, 
:;38; Said Khiiii invades, 350, 351, 
358-9, 3G8; description of, in the 
J(ili(in-Knbh<u‘, 3G0 3G7 ; b(»undario8 
of, 3G5 and n , 3GG; summer in, 3GG; 
rivers in, 3GG-7 ; mountains of, 105 : 
see <(lso Bislibiilik, and Jatah. 

5I()ghuls of India the : ^^ee Cliaghatai. 

Mogiiuls of Moghulistan, the, 1,* 2*; 
as described in tln^ - / - 

Rashidi, 7* ; succession of the 
Khans from Kiin Ihigha, 10* 17*; 
the land of, 51* 71*; traditions of 
the, 55* ; numlxirs engaged in th(*ir 
battles, 5G*; batth'S under Kamar- 
ud-Din with Amir Timur, 5G* ; their 
fear of the Uzbogs, 5G*; the anh or 
(‘iicamiimenls oi’ the, 57* -59* ; raids 
in Western ’rurkistan, G5* ; curapo- 
tiition of Sultan Said’s armies, (5G* ; 
called Jatah by the Chaghatais, 75* ; 
in return the M.’s call the Chagha¬ 
tais ‘ Ivarawantis,’ 7G*; declining in 
j)()Wer aud numbers, 77,* 78*; the 
Moghul Ula» a separahi people from 
the Turks, 82*; the history of, Mirza 
Haidar the only Miisulman authority 
for, 119*; small residue of, still 
oxistiug in Eastern Turkistau, 127*; 


history of, as recorded in the Zafar- 
Ndma^ 2; title of Tarkhan among 
the, 55 n. ; Muhammad Khan’s me¬ 
thod of converting to Islam, 58; 
friendly with the Kazaks from the 
days of Isfin Bugha Khdn to the 
time of Bashid Khan, 82 ; Ulushegi 
(chief of the tribe), 132 n. ; many 
battles with the Uzbeg, 14G; at the 
beginning of reign of Yunus Khan, 
15G ; at enmity with the Chaghatai, 
172 ; custom among the young, 185, 
18G; province of Hisar takim by, 
2G1 ; defeated by the Uzbegs under 
UbaidTJllah Khan, 2G2-3; conquest 
of Kilshgliar, 292-4 , Sultiin Said 
Khsin’s army, 305, 31 4. 

Mongol and Moghul, the terms, 72,* 
73>' ; (‘allfMl Jat((h^ 75* ; common 
origin with the dhirk, 78,* 79* ; typo 
of features still preserved, 81 

Mongol rule in (lentral Asia and (Oiina 
in the days of (Jhingiz, 115.* 

IMongol (Mangal), a tbw, still tiourish- 
ing in the Hazara country, 127*; 
and in the Punjab, 128.* 

Mongolia, region known to Europeans 
as, 73 .* 

Mongols, history of, by Bashid-ud-I)iu, 
88*; Yiiziik, or legal code of the, 
22 n. 

Moorcrolt, travids of, viii; on the 
island of Lanka, 429 ?/. : finds 
Khwiija Shah Niaz at Shell, IGO n. 

Miufjjfnu Iff Jiutddii, the, on ’Tibet, 
K)3. 

Muayad, Amir, U». 

Mubarak Shah (son of Algu). 31,*' 3>5,* 
220; killed by Zobir Uiighi, 221. 

Mubarak shah Makrit, 12* 

Mughol Khiin, 89.* 

Muhammad (son of Ali Miuik Mirza), 

307. 

Miihamnind (sou of Salduz), 2G. 

Muhammad .Vli Timuin, 309, 315. 

Muhammad Amin, Maulami, 213. 

Muhaiumadabad, battle at, 237 n. 

Muhammad .\mir Mirza (son of Amir 
Jabar Birdi), IGl. 

Mubanmiad Attiir, Mauhlna, 89. 

IMuliammad Hiiki (seventh son of Ka- 
sbid Sultiin), 121.* 

Muhammad |{araiuluk Barlas, Mir, 
195. 

Muhammadi Barlas, Amir, 382-384, 
452, 453. 

IMuhainmad Bayiin Salduz, Shaikh, 41, 
43. 

Muhammad Beg, brother of Mir Ayub, 

308, 315, 3)1 G. 

Muhammad Beg, one of Mirzd Abd. 
Bukr’s officers, 321. 

Muhammad Beg, sou of Musd, 50. 

Muhammad Begjik, Mirzd, 247, 
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Miihfimmndi l)in Ali Miriik Barlas, 
1‘il, 142; Mirzii llaidtir and, 145 n .; 
his infliienco on Kashid Khan, 14d, 
117. 

Miihanimad bin Biirhan-iid-14in : 
Hazrat JMaiilaiia. 

Muhainniad Diiludi Sultan, 2(10. 

IMuliainiuad Haidar INlirza, sun of Say- 
yid Ali, 50. 

IMuliamiuad Haidar IMirza, id father 

of Mirzii Haidar, 70, .S7, 251; 

i^overnor of the district'^ of Kjisli- 
;^har, 05, 08, 102, 252; join.s Viunm 
Khan, 80,00; and Mirza Aba llakr, 
09, 100, 102, I0:i; ^sro o/.so Mirzii 
Haidar. 

Muhammad Haji Mirza, 007 

31uhammad Husain Knrkiin, father of 
Mirzii Haidar, 0 ^ 50, 102, 100-108, 
111, 115, 15.4; [dot against Baber, 
O’^ ; put to death liy Shahi Beg 
Kliiin, 9,* 200; marriLS Khub Nigiir 
Khilnim, 117, 118, 150; left in Ura- 
lijipa to opjiose Shiihi Beg Khan, 
158, 104; visits Kliusrau Shah in 
llisiir, 104,104; escajx's to tlm hillsuf 
Farghiina, 105; attacked by 4'ambal, 
108; the guest of Shiihi Beg Kluin. 
100, 205 0; !•( turns to Samarkand, 
199; marries Sultiinini Begum, 101, 
170; friendship with I\r<ihmudSullan, 
171,102 ; flees to Khorasiin, 171,102, 
105 ; his children left in Shahr-i-Sabz, 
102, 103 ; visits Biibnr Badishiih in 
Kabul, 100-108, 109 n, ; at Kabul, 
200; goes to Kandaliar, 201; and 
thence toFunih, 201; stays in Samar¬ 
kand, 207; goes to Khurasan, 207; 
tells the stops of Sultfin Mahmud 
Khan’s martyrdom, 207-0 ; governs 
Kiishghar, 252--4 ; defeate(l by Mirzii 
Abii liakr, 254. 

Muhammad Kiizi (iMauhina), and Yu¬ 
nus Khiin, 8,* 8-1,* 8,5,* 07, 114, 114 ; 
and Mirzii Haidar, 157,158 ; miracles 
of, 277-0; see aUo llazi.tt. 

Muhammad Kluin, .^oii of Khizir 
Khvviija; reign of, .57-50, 08; Kabiit 
constructed Ijy, 58; his son.s, OO; 
governor at Yarkand, 124.* 

Miiliiimmad Kluin Ivumi, 175. 

Muhammad Kirghiz, 412, .458, .4(j8, 
474, -152; attacked by Sultiin Said 
Kluin, 144; icleasid from jirisun, 
141; appointed Amir of the Kirghiz, 
111, 112; captured by Said Kluin, 
410-451. 

Muhammad Khwarizrn Shiili, 287-289. 

Muhammad Mauhina, entrusted with 
the care of Mirzii Haidar, 0,* 200- 
211,228. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan, 118. 

Mniiarnmad, Mir, 241, 201, 205, 310. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 241, 308. 


^luhl^mmad Parghari, Maulami, 398-9, 
109. 

IMuluimmail Sadr, Muiiliimi, 408. 

Muluimmad Siilih, Mir, 205. 

51nhammad Shall, the Padishah of 
Ka.dimir, 130, 193, 190, 203, 411; 
Miizii Abii Bidcr and, 258. 

5Inbammad, Sluili Shaikii, 3-14. 

Muluimmad Sluili Kurkiin, Amir, .50, 
78, 79. 

Muhammad Shirazi, Mauhina, 110, 310, 
411. 

Muhammad Sultiin, sixlh son of Kashid 
Snitan, 121Benedict (Iocs and, 

' 122,^ 12.4*^ ; marriage of, 352. 

! Muluimmad Sultiin INlirza, 471, 178. 
j IMuluimmad Sultiin, son of Prince 
I .laluingir, IS. 

! Miiluiiiinuid Sultiin. .son of IMansur 
Kluin, 120. 

I Muluimmad Sultan, Sluili, 471 ; his 
history, 481 I 

' Muhammad Viili Mirzii, 407. 
j Muhammad Yusuf, Khwiija, 471, 472. 

I 475; dispute with Kliwiija Xuni, 

; 380, 807 ; deatli of, 300. 

I Muhammad Ziimiin Mirzii, 102. 

I Muhammadans, sLven, tombs of the, 
at Yiirkand, 200. 

Mulias.viin Sultiin, 107. 

Muhilib Sultan Kliiinim, 280. 

IMuhiarinui Kluinim, 151. 

Mujtaliids, the hist of the, 10. 

Mujnui-iit-'J'dvdriUi, the, of Uasliid- 
ml-HiII, 151, 203. 

Mukadasi, tlu* A mb writiT, on Tiiniz, 
80 n. 

Mukadd.isi, on situation nf Bahi- 
Siikuii, 402 /o 

Mukim, son ef /iiniiun Arghun. 177, 
201, 20In. 

Muliihida nf Kohi.stiiii, the seet, 217, 
21 s ami 7u, 220 

Mulberry trees in Kiishmir, 425. 

;1/n//*u-4/-/-7V7Am/*/,description of Kash- 
mii ill, };)1 n 

Multan, .sacked by Davii, 40,* 

Mumasli Kluin, 274, 270. 
j Mumiii Mirzii, 75. 

I Munajim Basili, on situation of Billa- 
Siikun, 402 n. 

3IuMir Margliiiuini, Maiiliiiiii, 174. 

Muuka Beg, 408, 410, .44.4, 

Muiiid Barliis, Amir, 42. 

Musii, Amir, 2.5, 10. ♦ 

iMusIiIi-ud-I)iii, Shaikh, mausoleum of, 

200 . 

Musulraaii influence, rise of, in Asia, 
115,* 110.* 

Musulman prisoners, Amir Khuddidad 
and, 68. 

Musulman Sultdns of Kashmir, 433 n., 
444 n. 

Musulinans, the, chiefly of Tiirki race, 
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86* ; in Hoclion and Salar dibtricta 
of Tibet, 404 ?i., 405 n. 

Mutudar (Hundar), castle of, in Tibet, 

418 . 

Mutamad Khan, die Ikbdl Ndina 
Jahtingiri, vi. 

Muvayid Arlat, Amir, ‘25. 

Muzaifar Husain Mirza, 196. 

Muzaffari, tribe called, ‘2‘20. 

Nadir Suaii, invades India, ‘214 n . 
Napin, town in Ka.shniir, 4‘28; district 
of, in Kashmir, 189. 

Naiman, the, tribe in Mo^liulistan, 78, 
71* a., 88,* ‘288 n., ‘290 a. 

Ndimdn Uighur (or “ l^h'glit IFiii^hnrs 
tin*, 98.* 

Najni, Mir (Najin Siini), niar<‘lie.s on 
Sainarkiind, 182, i:»8; Sluih Isnuid’s 
comniander-in-clncf, 26 o, 261, 2(‘i6, 
268, ‘28 J. 

Nakhshal) (Ivarshi), 218; [lalace near, 
87. 

Nakhshbaiidi Order in rentral Asia, 
67 )i. 

Naklisli-i-Jahsin Klnin, 18,“ .57, 68. 
Nalivkino, Mr., and villa^«* of Ikiitak, 

12 II. 

Nhimailman, town of, d n. 

Xan-;2y5^'f^ (SoutiKun Ohina), 88.* 
Nann lliver, 58,* 8)66. 

Nasir Miizii, Sultan, brother of Habar 
Padishaii, 202, 206, 250; d(“aih of, 

8i)6 

Xasirnddin Ubaidullali, Khwaja, ill, 
212; visit to Yunus Khan, 1>7; 
makes peaei; between tlirta* Piidi- 
shah.s, 118; visit of Snlliin Mahmud 
Khan, 11 1 ; ami Khwaja Tajmhlin, 
127 ; Yunus Kliiin and, 155. 

Xasr, an llak Khan, 287 //. 

Xaii Shahr, 488. 

Xaviib Matlab Srdtiin, 217. 

Nazar JMiiza Sultan, 261, 2«)1, 806, 
80S, 826, 888. 

Xazak (Nadir), Sult;iii, 181 and ti. 
Nazar Yasaval, Shaikh, 809. 

Xkzuk Shah, ‘20,* -28,* 21,“ 182 m, 487, 
491. 

Niistorian Christianity prtivalent ainun.i; 
the Uiglinrs, 96*; pnwalent amoni;* 
th(‘ Naiimius, 290 w. 

Xestorian niomistery at C8ii-gu, 79 //. 
Ngari, province of Tibet, 186 11 . 

Niazi, tribe of Afghans, 21,* 22.* 
Nicholas, Friar (llishop of Cambalii), 
117,* 118.* 

Nikiillu tribe, 214 n. 

Nikpai, grandson of Chaghatai, 35* ; 

reigns in Bokhara, 299 n. 

Nik l*ai Shah, 219. 

Nikiidar Oghldn, the Hazaras de¬ 
scended from the remnants of the 
army of, 80.* 


Nilab, or Blue River (Indus), 406 
and n. 

Nipal, the Rai or Raja, rulers of, 454 n. 

Nisan, in Tibet, 410. 

Nishapur, battle at, 206. 

Nizam-ud-Diii on the Gakars, 479 n. 

Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Mauland 
Baba Bisliaghari, 194, 197. 

Nogais, tril)e of, 16 ii. 

Nbldekc, Proh ssor, and the word 
Tajik, 91.* 

Noyan Chabali, one of Chingiz Khan’s 
generals, 292 ii. 

Nulira, province (»f Tibet, 117, 418, 
4‘20 /o, 4‘28). 

Nuni, s('nt to capture Kushluk, 292 

Xur Ali Divana, 1(;2, 468. 

Xura f Nur-nd-Din) Khwaja,8)72, 875- 
.878, 118; cuies Sayy id Muhammad 
Mirzii of an illness, 889, 897; dif¬ 
ference with Ids lu’other Muhammad 
Yusuf, 889, .890; goes to Yangi- 
Hisiir, 890 ; Said Klnin under the 
guidance of, 895, 898; gomailogy 
and life of, 895-7 ; his journey to 
Indi.i, 898-9; miracles of, 8)99, 400 ; 
line of descent in discipleship, 401 ; 
and Bkandar’s birth, 840. 

Nurbakhslu, sect called, in Kashmir, 
185-7. 

Nuruddin, Amir Shaikli, Governor of 
Tnrki.Man, 64. 

OnsKUVA rouv built by Ulugh Beg at 
Samarkami, 60 n. 

Odorie of I’ordenoiu', 117 * 

(h’nify tin* Kalrmiks known is, 97“ : 
.s*ee n/so Kalmaks. 

Oktai (or ()godiii), third sen of Chingiz 
Khan, 1>5'* ; doininioi; of, 81,* 8*2*; 
death of, 82*; Chapar, the last of 
the iiousi* of, 87.* 


Oliver, 

Mr E. E., papei 

r entitled 
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ghatiii 5[ughals,’ 

’ 28 * 29* 
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tin* 
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of Chag 

hatai. 

8)2,* 

88*; and the ri 

l ign of Borak, 

85* ; 

: and Chupiir, 87, 

* ^ 
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Olkhonod tribe, tin*, 16 ii. 


Omar Mirzii, son of Siiniz Mirza, 88; 
attempt to subdue Kliotan, 99, 101. 

Omar Mirzii, brother of Aba Biikr 
Mirza, 251 ; has his eyes put out, 
258. 

Omar Sliaikh, chief of tiie )Shulkurchi 
tribe, 809. 

Omar Shaikh, governor of Andijan, 45, 
46; sent by Amir Timur against 
Kumar-ud-Din, 49. 

Omar Shaikh Mirza, Timur’s son, 20 n., 
21 n. 

Omar Shaikh, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Abu Said, 98, 110, 111; married to 
Kutluk Nigar Khaiiim, 94, 96, 117, 
155 ; and Ynnns Khdn, 96; battle at 
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tJio bridgp of Tika Sjii^rntkii, i)(k 1)7 ; 
hostilities with Sultan Aliiiuid Mirza, 
112, 113, 115, llh; his sons, 151; 
death of. Ill), 174; visit of Yunus 
Khan to, 17:»\ 

On Arclm (Ankgliun Archa), ISO 
Orgilnah Kliutnn, widow of K.u.i 
Hulakii, 33,* 34*; drivon from Al- 
inaligh, 34.* 

Orong Timur, 34. 

Orpelian, the Arnioiiian wrili \\ and 
sirghuH. 200 n. 

O.smaii Mirza, 112. 

Osman Snlta'n and Khwari/oi Shah, 
2S7. 

Otar (Arslial A tar), 41 rt . 

Otrar (Fariih), 44 w., 40, n ; Amir 
Timur’s d('ath at, 51 : v#* Taniz, | 
Yangi, etc. 1 

Ottogush-Shalir, remains nf ancionf 
town of, 12/0 

Oxon, wild (LuidnX in the hill.s of i 
Khotan, 301-2, 302 n. i 

I 

r 170. 

r.iilciii: (Ihiitolc), villngo, 12 
I’.ik (or .lalink), 300. 
rakhli, i>rovinr(‘ of, iiuadcd in 15IS 
hy -Aliiza 1 laidar, 21.* 

I’nlielia Mir Akhnr, 300. 

1‘amirs, the, 54,* 405. 

Tandit Nain Sing, and tlio gohl mima^ 
of 4'iiK't, 400 //. 

I’andrettaii, ruins of temph! at, 427 a. 
I’anipat, battle at, 357. 

Panja-Kand: ser fiishkand. 

Pandu Koiu, ruins of temple at, 127 n 
Parak : see Chir Kiver. 

Par\uz (Darwiiz), a district of Padnkli- 
shan, 353i. 

Pasiir, a di.strict of Padaklisluiii, :P»3. 
Pay( ch, ruins of temple at, 427 //. 
Perhalah (Pharwala), Babar’s expedi¬ 
tion against, ISO n. 

Persia, no copies (»f tlie I'tirilJi-i- 
Jiashid/ Im* found in, ix.; the 
Moglinl army in, 5S.* 

Peshawnr, ravnged by Dava, 30.* 
Phitlqxt^ habitations of I lie Dulpa lrib(;, 
too ji. 

Pir Ali Beg, .‘iltl, 3d7. 

Pir llaji Kunji, Mir; liis daughtir 
married to Yunus Klein, Sti. 

Pir Muhammad Bnrlas (ealh-d 
‘ Bangi ’), 75, 70. 

Pir Muhammad, Mirza, son ol' Princ(‘ 
Jahangir, IS 
Pishka Mirza Itarji, 24S. 

Pishkariin, a town'shit) of Akhsi, 2S0. 
Plano (’arpiui; tin.* S(iri Iluiur nation, 
340 //. 

Poi.sonous herbs, on road from Kashmir 
to 4’ihet, 4.32 and //. 

I’o-lo-lo (Balur), 3S5 a. 


Pom(‘granate jxculiar to Balur, 3S0. 

Pnnic, .Mr. S. Pane, Mufutuimadan 
Dyitadits^ ami ilu* woslern branch 
4* ('haghatai Khans, lO*; Krnperor 
Baher and Shiih Ismail, 247 a.; 
dual character of Shaiham’s dynasty, 
200 n : on tlie J//«/.a7, 250 a.; on 
Ihr 11.dv Khans, 2S7 n ; on Dava 
Klian, 200 it. 

Prij(*\:d.-.lvi, (On., on W'astes of moving 
.sand, o‘.P ; (»n ruins of ancient towns 
in d’nrki^lan, 1 1 y/., 12 a.; wild camel 
.stcii in the Poh region hy, 3>01 ?/, 
302 a, ; on the wild yak, 302 a. ; on 
Tdnguf, 301 //. 

Price, Major, translation from Akbar- 
Xdmii, 170 n 

iO/A-pu (l>nli)a tidu*), tOOa., Ill, H2a. 

Pul, Sliadsh, !ind the lOmperor Humii- 
yuii, .30S 0: pul to death, 170 

Pul-i-Sangiu, 243.. 

I’ulad Biighii, 21,.32, 31, 41, 15; dcjath 
of, 47. 

Punch Pa.'j.s tlu*, 10.* 

Punjab, Mirzii Haidar, guvi rnor of, 
10*; ravagial hy Davii, 3.0*; Mr 
Ihlictsou aud tin* Nsords Turk and 
IMoghnl ill. SO* 01,* I2S.* 

JhuauNsir Sliaikh, toml» of. in ’Tash- 
kand. 115. 

I’urik, a ilisirict of Padak, 112; 

ilistrict of Haiti, 110. 

Pusiiang, sillagc of, 210, 227. 

Pulaji Baluidur, 300. 

Qi'ATKKMEiiK, translations fiom the 
Jfaft //.//?a, 25,* 2)1*; his transla¬ 
tions of tin* Mathe AKnndhi, 42* ; 
on tlic term Jufah^ 75* a.; on the 
‘ Karuvt lias ’ (Cliaghatais), 70,* 
77* ; on Tiiniz, 8o /<. 

U.MJAT (or traveller’s rest lioiise), built 
hy Muhammad Klaiu, 5S. 

Itahat-i-Kataiin, tin*, 11. 

Kaluit-i-.Malik, 15. 

Kahiitchi, disirie.i of, 200. 

Ibigh, lull di.striet of Badakhshaii, 
203 a.., 210. 

Kajaori, juovinee of, invaded in 15IS 
hy Mirza Haidar, 21 * 

Pajdau, palace built by Sultiiii Zaiu- 
ul-Abidin, 420 and a., 430, 137. 

Rashid Khan, son of Sultan Said, 14,* 
25,* 57, 82, 251 ; puts to d('ath many 
of Mirzii Haidar’s relative.s, 15*; 
Imttles with thti Uzbegs, 120*; sons 
of, 121* 123*; governor of Kuchar 
and Turfari, 123* ,* tlu3 'Farihh-i- 
ItadUdi named after him, 3 ; invades 
Balur with Mirzti Haidar, 12,* 142 ; 
gmis to Aksii, 142, 143; puts Mirza 
Haidar’s uncle to d(‘atli, 113, III; 
defeats Mnn.snr Khan at Aksu, 145; 
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goes to KUoiliii, 145; greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Muhanimadi IlailaH, Hb, 
147; defeats the IJzbeg Kazak, 14b ; 
characteristics of, M7 ; enters Mo- 
ghulistaii, 1;H; retires to Kashgbar, 
1.15; at Aksu, i:)5 ; Mirza Haidar 
inscribes his history {Tarikh-i-Ras- 
hidi) to, 139; his mother, 140; Ids 
birth and early edu(?.ation, 110; kept 
a prisoner by Jani Beg Sultan, 140 ; 
sent to Moghulibtan, 141-2; invades 
Mogliulistan, 359, 3b8, 370, 378-9 ; 
plunders tin* Kalrndk, 373; rnariies 
tlie daugbt(*r of Sultan Nigar 
Khanim, 374 ; flees to At-Biishi, 377 ; 
illness of, 378 ; invades Balnr, 384- 
3>8b; friendship willi Miiza llaida’, 
3.93-4; goe.', to Aksu, 303-4, 103.; 
snccecids liis father in Kaslighar, 
4n0 ; puts Sayyid Muliamnuul Mirzil 
to death, 150 I; banislies Kbadija. 
^nltaii, l,)l ; jMnliaininadi Barkis’s 
iiiflm'iiee ovi«r, 152 3.; sends apolo- 
gi(‘s to ]Mir/a Haidar, Oil ; his 
violence and cnudty, 407. 

l*a‘'hid-od-Din, the hi.story of, 81'^?^.; 
oil th(‘ bravery of tlie‘( liaghatais, 
7t)* ; Use ot the word Turk, ; ami 
the naiu(! Tafnr, 8b,* 88^; on the 
Tigliurs, 95*; and the Ivarait trdx*, 
lb ?i.; the Alknnnt trihe, lb the 
Kankali tribe, tin; Kailnk 

tribe, 19 w.; the 

of, l.il ; and tliecityof K.iri-Sairani, 

171 ?i. ; and the title Knrkani, 278 a., 
279 n. 

Ruskiim, mountains, 105; \alle\ of 
Ibb. 

Uanzat Sdfd, tlu‘, and snecc's.siun of 
th(! ^loglinl Khans, ll* -p;.* 

Bavorty, Major, translation of the 
TnJ)dl:dt-i-N(itiiri^ 85* ; on the llak 
Kln'uis, 288 n. 

Ua/i-iid-Din, Slialg 217, 218219, 
221. 

Kegel, Dr., on reh(irvoir.s in Tin fan, 
112*; on the situation of liii-ko-tsin, 
I 13“ /o ; on rums ol’ “Old Turfsin,” 
113.* 

Uemnsat, Abtd, and eoimtiy of the 
Yellow Uiglmrs, 319 //. 

K(‘nandot, and tin', Ydr.ttj "I'ln 

Kesmes, Khwjija, Ininb of, 2b. 

Uest-house (Kabat) I’onstructod by 
Muhamimnl Klnin, 58, 59 ». 

Kicci, Faibcr Matthew, 122*; story of 
does’ adventures, 119.* 

Kic'u, Dr. Clias., on the Tarikli-i- 
l{(i»hidi\ xi., XV.; (leseription of the 
Tarikh-i-Ranhidiy b,* 7* ; on date of 
8Iiaraf-ud-Din’s death, 85 n.; on 
saints of the time of Mirzu Sultan 
Husain, 194 n. 

Bitter ; on the Kalir people, 101 «. 


Rockhill, Mr. W. W., on the word 
T/bef^ 135 71.; on Tangut, 3bl 71 .; 
the Musulman population in Hochou 
and Salar, 404 a., 405 71 .; on the 
Dulpa tribe, 409 71 . 

Rodgers, Mr. (j. ,J., on coins of Nazuk 
Shah, 20* 71 . ; version of Mirza 
Haidar’s death, 22*; and coins in 
Kashmir struck in Humdyun’s 
name, 24* ; on the Sultans of Kash¬ 
mir, 433 ?i., 434 n. ; translation of 
Firishta’s Ilistory, 441 /i, 442 71 ; 

extract from paper entitled ‘ The 
Scpiare Silver Coins of the Sultans 
of Kashmir,’ Appendix A, 487-491. 

Ross, Air.: translator ol the TciriLh-i- 
Iiai<hidl, ix., xi.-xiii. , on Aldjd, 
121 a. 

Rnbruk, Wm., traveller in Asia, 117,* 
119*; narrative of visit to Mangu 
Kiian in 1253, bO*; account of tlie 
Dighurs in th(5 Middle Agts, 9b.* 

Rudok, 40b n , 119. 

Ruhtak, town of, 381 

Ruins of ancient towns, near the Riv(‘i’ 
Cliu, b9 II. 

Rum (Turkey), custom in the army of, 
53. 

Riimi, the, annihilate Shall Isiijail’s 
army, 281-2. 

Russian lllsar expedition, the, 20 u. 

Russians, the, called a people of Turki 
rac(‘, 81 ;* 

Rustak, 219, 220. 

S.vnuR MinzA, 307. 

Sahiisli (Shasli) Khiln, 27b. 

Sadik Ispahaiii, on situation of Ikila- 
Sslkun, 3G3 a. 

Sadr-ud-Din, Mir, 390. 

Sad-ud-Din Ivashghari, Mauhlmi, 194. 

Saghej, w(‘lls of, 23 n. 

Sahib Daulat Begum, 125, 344. 

Said Kazarnni, Shaikh, 145 a. 

Said Khan, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 5b,* 109,* 122, 160; tako.s 
Mirza Haidar into liis service, 11,* 
25*; 3, 4; invades Kaslighar, 11*; 
expeditions against Baliir and Ba- 
ilakhshiin, 12*; invades Ladak, Kash¬ 
mir, and Baltistan, 13,* 14* ; death 
of, 14* ; Say yid Aluhammad Mirza 
and, 15,* lb*; Moghul invasions 
during reign of, b5,* bb* ; the chiefs 
of his army, bb*; and the Uighurs 
of Kaslighar, 98* ; religious advisers 
of, 116*; expedition into Ladak, 
120*; battle with AlansurKhdn, 125, 
131, 145; friendly meeting with 
Mansur Khan, 126; wounded at the 
battle of Aklisif 130; taken to 
Samarkand by Shdhi Beg, 130; 
visits his brother in Moghulistan, 
131; stays at Kabul with Bdbar 
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Padishah, KU : sent to Andijan, 
182; defeats Mirza Aba Bakr at 
Tut-lugh, 182; defeated by Snyunj 
Khwaja Kbiin iK'ar Taslikand, 188 ; 
captures Kusligliar, 138; mak<‘s 
peace with Ids brot}i(‘r, Man-iir 
kbaii, 131; attacks Muhainni.id 
Kirghiz, J84; sulxlues tlie whole <•! 
IMoghulistaii, 184 ; iiiva.sion> <-t 
Badakhshan, Ido; holy w’ar auain-^t 
Tibet, 185, I8(j, 14:1; and B ill i-t.m, 
130; and Mirza Haidar's «.idtjm 
of Kashmir, PIO; his di atli, 187, 

I i:i; virtues and rare attainiut iiN of, 
i:>7 133; and Rashid Khali al Ak-'U, 
118; his favourite wifi*, 110; lurth 
and early days, 178; aciMunjianies 
Sluihi Reg Khan on hi.s expedition 
to Hisar and Kundn/., 178, 173; 
stays with Sultan iMalinnid Khan at 
Yatikand, 181 ; wounded by 5Iaksiid 
Ali, 181, 182; his generosity, 182; 
di feati'd by Mansur Khan at Al- 
iiiatu, 182, 188; and Khwaja Ali 
r. I' idnr, 1.8:5-188, 222-220 ; inarri- 
ee eniiiiarted witli Makhtuin, 187. 

I'.Ml, .ittaeked by iMirZii Aba Rakr’.^ 
Ill It. I.s8, 18;i; decides to go to Shahi 
15. g Khsin at Andijan, 130, 131. 222, 
217 8, 204, 200, 2158-3; llight to 
Mogbulistau, 132, 135 ; ^laulana 
Kasim, his spiritual guide, 218 ; 
imprisoned at Andijan by Khwaja 
Ali Bahadur, 222; .sent to Jani Beg 
Klnlii wlio orders his r(‘lea>e, 222 
220; escapes to Mirza Khan al 
Badjikhsban, 220; widcoine by Ixm- 
peror Ihibar at Kabul. 220; m.-rls 
Mirza Haidar at Kabul, 223; and 
Moghnli,>tan, 240 ; and Biibar I’adi 
.‘-hah, 242; liattle wntb, and defeat 
of .Mirza Abii B.ikr, 243, 2,50, 251, 
:il0, 812; kills Tnbra, 205 ; attacks 
Siiyunjuk Klain, 200, 270 271, .810; 
and Mirza Ilai<bir, 1858-270; plunders 
Ahangariin, 275 ; iiroeeeds to Akhsi, 
270; meeting with Kfisiin Khan. 
270 ; jiTeHeiited with hor.se.s by Kasim 
Khan, 270-7 ; his sisters, 2-8*0 ; «piils 
Karghana and re[)aiiH to Kashghar, 
281-0, 804, 821 ; review of his frooji.s 
Kd'on.* Kashghar,805 :5I0; lii.s march 
against Varkaml abandoned, 812- 
:5i:>; sets out for Yiingi-ilisar, :il8- 
:511, 830, 834 ; visits Mir Ayuh, 
81.); \angi-HiHar licsieged, 815 
:113; Aba Bakr killed wliile on his 
way to see, ;52i r) ; conquest of 
Kfihhgliar, :i25-7, 8:11; and Mirza 
Jahangir, :{:m ; his reception of ' 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 8.88; Mansur I 
Khan’s treatment of, 884 ; .sends sub- ! 
mission to Mansur Klnin, 8:55 ; 
meeting with Mansur Khan on the j 


plains of Arbiit, illO, .81:5-5; health 
atfeeted hy (‘XC(>s.^i\i- wine-drinking, 
■510,:5t)3, 1570; g<K‘s to .Moghulistan, 
.11 ; returns to Ka>hghar, :54:5, 851 ; 
returns to Yarkand, :515; meeting 
will) f5ah{ijak xSiiltan, ,810-8; holy 
w.ir ag.iinst Siirigli Uigliur,:H8-:551 ; 
capture ot .Muhammad Kirghiz,851; 
.miiiK fnr Daiibit Sultan Khaiiim, 
ilaiightir of Yiimis Khan, 1551 2; 
mainage of his sister, :552 ; lirst 
inva.‘>ioti of Badakhwhan, 854-5; his 
sicoinl meeting with Mansur Khan, 
:550 ; invasion of Moghulistan, :558 !i, 
:108; Say)id Muhammad Mirza in 
attendance on,:>7l ; birth of his son, 
Snll:in llirahini, 1575 ; second in¬ 
vasion of Andijan, :575-7 ; rctnnis to 
iMoghulistan, ,877 ; goes to At-Bashi, 
:577 . thence to Kaslighar, :577, 
.873, and I5al>;i Sultan, .873-.881; and 
Shah Mnh.immad Sultan, :582-3 ; se- 
eond expedition into Badakhshan, 
887-:530; Mege of Kala /afar, :58S ; 
meets Khwiija Xnra, :>3(l, 101 ; ruj»- 
tnre h«‘tween Aiinaii Khwaja Sultan 
and, :53l 1 ; illness of, .831 * places 
hiniM'lf under the gnidaiieeol KhwaJa 
Nuni,:535,:538; invasion ofTihet, lo:!; 
holy war on Tibet, 417, 120, 421 ; 
attaidoMl by dum-(//r/, 120,421 ; pro¬ 
ceeds to Balti, 121,422: and Mirza 
Haidar, on return from the invasion 
of Kasbiiiir, 11.8 - 115 ; goes to 
Yarkand. 115; death of, Iroin tln‘ 
effects of lib; gciu'alogy 

of,41t5, 117, ejutoiiic of lii,^ lite, 117, 
44s ; buna I of, 1 I'.i. 

Said (Slialdd) Khan,5b; date ot de.bli, 
57 // 

Saifiiddin, Amir, 2b, :51, :52, IS. 

Sairam, town ol, 5:5,10. ll ; laid 
vvasti; bv I>:in I5ngba Kbiin, 73; 
gi\en to Ynmis Klnin, 112, 118; 
Miibmud Snltiin’.s advanee on, 171 ; 
111 ♦•barge n| Kilta Beg-, 271, 271; 
Kitta Beg ami, :5i:5, plimdcred by 
the Kirgbi/, :558. 

Saki Ali, Kliwiija, .81 I. 

Sakju (Su-ehow), 10b. 

Siikkiiki, iMiiiilaiai, tomb of, :ib5. 

Siikri, jiass of, 415 Jind /♦. 

S;thih-ud-i)in Mnsa, Mauliimi, 53 n. 
“Salai Begum,” battle calleil, 75. 

Sjilar, grouj) of villages, 104 //., 105 n. 
Siilibari, Khwaja, 2(5. 

Siilik, Khwiija, 225, 22t). 

Saliiikai, :jb0. 

Salim, H<)n of Shir Slnih, 480 n, 

Salim Klnin ; see Islam Shah. 

Salun Sultan, dehaits Shah Ismail, 
281. 

Siili-Surai, Amir Husain's residenee, 
24, :5i, :_55, ;57. 
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Sahalat-ul-Arlfin, work by Hazrat 
Maiiliiiia^ 118, ‘212, 218, 842 and w. 

Salt Kaiigo, th(‘, 478 n. 

Samarkand, Haber’s advance on, 10*; 
Tu^hlnk Timur Kban at, 22, 28 ; at- 
tiicked by Amir Ciia^u m 1863, 28; 
sie^e of, by the army of Jatah, 87; 
r(‘turn of Amir Timur to, 47. 50; 
buildings, etc., erected by Ulugh 
Heg, 60 //. ; llhjdt-i'Khdn at, 72 ; 
taken by Sultan Abu Said, 88 ; 
Sultan Mahmud Khan and Shahi 
Hog Khan attempt to tnk(‘, 118, 120 ; 
Habar Padisliah marches (m, 18‘2, 
188; wars in, 154: eonquored by 
Shalii Heg Khan, lo.S, J66; attacked 
by Habjir Hailisbah, 171, 175; falls 
again into hands of Shahi Heg 
Kliaii, 175, 186; Emperor Habar 
‘246, 2(50, 266, 268; famous kiosks 
in, 428, 180; Emperor Habar on the 
throiK' of, bS l. 

Samgaz (Sam Seirak), 8 n. 

Samku, jilact* in Tibet, 457 n. 

Slim Mirzii, besieges Kandahar, 16,* 
168. 

S.md, advance of, as si^eii by Sir D. 

Forsyth and Dr. Holhiw, 12 a. 
Saiid-buri(‘d ruins, (57,* 68*; exidoita- 
tion of, by Aba Hakr, 70.* 

Sand-storms in Eastern Turkistaii, 
808 w. 

Snugarighaj, place called, 40. 

Sang Zighaj, light with Kamar-ud-Din 
at, 47 . 

Sanju, 8‘25-l, 828-8; pass of, 405. 

Sanka liana of Chitur, 402 and //. 

Sjiniz Mirza, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
251; his rule in Kashghar, 87,88; | 
joins Yunus Khan, 80; death of, 88, ' 
88 ' 

Sarai, village of, 24 n. \ 

Sarai t'huk, 271 and a. i 

Sarai Mulk Kluinirn, Timur’s favourite , 
wife, 40, 278 a., ‘278 n. ! 

Sarang Sultuu, 478 /i., 180 70 , 488. 

Siir Hugha, Amir, 82; revolt of, 44, : 

•15; pardoned by Amir Timur, 48. 1 

Surigh C'diupiiu, a district of Hadakh- j 
shiin, 282, 555:5, 5554, 5555 71., 5586, ! 
5588 

Siirigli-Kul, district of, 51,* ‘287; liills 
of, 81‘2. 

Siirigh Uighur (Yellow Uighur), 
country of, ‘8 /o, 52, 64, 5448 w., 
404 n., 405 n. ; Said Khan’s holy 
war against, 55-18-555 1 . 

Siirik Mirza, 555555. 

Samian, village called, 5510; stream 
called, 811. . 

Sart. ti>e word; definition ot, Si n. 
Sasser Pass, 446 a. 

Satlej lliver, 106//. 

Sataghni Buka (Saughoy Boca), 14. 


Satilmish Khatun, wife of Isan Bugha 
Khdn, 6. 

Sdtlik, 5525. 

Satuk Kara Khan, a Karlughi Uighur, 
84*. 

Satuk Bughra Khan. 286, 287 n .; 
tomb of, in Kashghar, 800. 

Satuk Khan, 71; Vais Khan and, 
78. 

Sayyadi (or Siiidi), of the tribe of 
(^hulish, 51. 

Sayyid Ali, Amir, 61; expedition to 
Kashghur, 75-77 ; and Isan Hugha. 

! 78; hunting parties of, 76, 77; a 

' proof of his justice, 77 ; makes Isan 
Hugha goviTnor of Ak,-u, 78 ; defeats 
Yunus Khan with the aid of Isan 
Hugha Khan, 86; death of, 87; his 
distinguished generals and captains, 
85), 101. 

Sayyid Ali Kurkan, Amir, 5(5 

Sayyid Ali, Mir, in tlie service of 
Shaikh Habib, 184; his two sous, 
‘251. 

Sayyid Ali Agha, 5507. 

Sayyid Ah Hamadani (Anur Kabir 

I Ali), 1552 ; death of, 4855 //. 

Sayyid Ahmad, Mir, 60, 61, 75; stories 
ndating to, 6l-()l; saves Vais Khan, 
(‘>.>-67. 

Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, 100. 

Sdinjuldtdi^ the, 2558 and /<. 

Sayyid Daud, Amir, 42. 

Sayyid Hsidi, the, 2558. 

Sayyid Husaini, Amir, mausoleum of, 
208. 

Sayyidim Kukildash, 278-8, 

Sayyid Mahmud Mirzii, 75. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, uncle of 
Mirza Haidar, ,5(5, 102, 111, 188, 
205570, 252 ; put to death, 15*, 57 v/., 
1455, 144,1.50, 451 ; invades Andijan, 
181,154‘2,144 ; attaeks Farghami, i lO; 
and battle of Tiitluk, 182, ‘2-18, 2.50; 
tliini H('g vSultan and, ‘241 ; conquest 
of Fiirghana, ‘2558-211 ; sent to Turfan, 
210; si'ials from Andijan for help, 

212 ; drowns Khalil Sultan by order 
of Jaiii Heg Khan, 188, 240, 264-5; 
Said Khan and, 265-6 ; fortifies 
Andijan, 271 ; advises Said Khan 
to leave Farglnina, 284-5; in charge 
of tlie Diighlat army before Kash- 
gliar, 5505 ; at the siege of Yangi- 
Hisar, 81(5, 818-18 ; and Mir 

Vali, 5520 ; goes to fetch Mirza 
Jahangir, 5528 ; in attendance on 
Said Khan, 5568, 5571 ; a disciple of, 
the order of Yasavvi Shaikhs, 869, 
5571 ; taken ill, and healed by Khw^ja 
Nuni, 888, 887; Said Khdn and, 
882-4. 

Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhshi, Amir, 
485. 
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Sayyid Na Mabdniiii IMaiiltina ; at'v 
MiiliuDiiJiail Kii/i. 

Sayyid Shall Buznr^’ Arliaiij^i, 108. 

Sayyidn of Khorasaii, Hu', nilh'd 
Mlli^llnlri, 

Scdiiiylt'r, K., on tlic uhbcrvatory al 
Samarkand, 01) a. ; tin' aiicUMit 'T.i- 
raz, 0.’>/i.; acc'ouni of Lake 
Kul, 78 n. ; on city of (Iln-L;n, 71) , 

till oity of Ikilii-Sakiiii, 11)12 a , .'Kill n 
and Sliaikli ,\liniad, IKll* n 

S('L‘lan<l, 1 >r. X. ; roHi-in»Uho con-i 1 la-li <1 
In IMuliaminad Klian, .7.^ n . ■/. 

Shabati, 1100. 

Shah Ba(l}ii,di Sultan,son of Ahnlkhair 
Khan, 02 a. 

Shah ihiz Mirzii, HOll. 

Slnih Bo,i>:, (h'foatc'd noar K.indahar hy 
Bahar J*adishah, 202 ; "on nf Ziilnim 
xVrghun, 11.37, 1811 a. 

Shah Bt'^uni, 108, lll.>, ISO, 10.3, 10<I, 
2.38; attcMiipt to sci/t' Kahul, l!»0, 
200 ; lays claim to Badakhshan, 2011; 
('a[)(urod hy Ahfi Bakr’s army, 2011; 
-( nt into K li'irasan, 201. 

''I, i.'i lla'.iii, coiajin of Tattn, dSll a. 

"1 ,ili ion.til, .>on.s of, u;,* 1112; finally 
• h'tral^ Shiilii Bc^' Khtin, 1111 ; in- 
\a(lt Iiiik, 1.31. 

81). ill Khan, son of Marsur Khan, 10.3,* 

121 ;,* 121,* 120. 

8hah 3Iirak, 1(S.3. 

Sliiih IMuhammad, a Kukildash, 4.30, 
4111. 

Shah Muhammad Divan, Khwaja, 440. 

Shah Muliainmad Sultan, aon of Sultan 
IMuhammad Sultan, 142, 101, 1011, 
452. 

Shah Kazar Mirza, 211, 247. 

Slifih Rukh, Mirza, 411,* 50, 02. 81 ; 
Hazaras the jiostcrity of an army of, 
80 * n. ; his mother, 40 n. ; founds 
Ba^h-i-Za^han, 811 7 /.; the /afar- 
Ndma dedicated to, 85 n. 

Shah Slaukh IMuhammad Sultan, son 
of Sultan Ahmad Khan, DK). 

Shall Sultiiii Muhammad lladakhshi, 
107. 

Shah Talirnasp; hesieges Kandahar, 
10,* 21.* 

Shahah-ud-Diii, a holy Shaikh, 8^; 
description ol' Moghulislan in the 
MamJah-a}-Ah>di\ .37 * 

Shahhaz Mir/ii, ll(i8, 1110 

Shiihi Beg Khan, .30,’' .37,' .3)1, I 1)1; 
puts Mirza llaidai’s father to death, 
0"^; defeat and death of, 10*; his 
grandfather, Ahnlkhair Khan, 70? 4 .; 
Turkistan given to, 118; takes 
Samarkand, 110, 120; murder.s Sultan 
IMalimud Khan, 120; defeats Sultan 
Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad 
Khan at Aklisi, 122, 1211, 1.30; cam¬ 
paigns against Farghiina, iliHar,and 


' Kunduz, 1110, the Mangit trilK3fol- 
I loNsrr.s of, 111 I //,, 1.34 ; cdinjiiers 

Samarkand and Bokh;i):i, 1.38, 100; 
'.'ims three marriage alliances, 100; 
in<l Sultan Mall mud Klnin, 100, 1)17 ; 
and Klm.^rau Shah, I )I l~-|)»)l, 1)10; 
h» li. ;nls Mir Vali, 1)1.3 u.; atid 4'am- 
h.il’- !• \oltin yVndiiiin, 1)17 0; mar- 
in-, Kliaii/.ida Begum, 175, 10)1, 
2110. .nhaia I on llisar, 17)1, 178; 
pul- 'r.inih.il |i. ilralh, 178 ; and tin'. 
<it adi nt Suit.Ill Mahmud Khan, 170, 
20s 0 . Iinadr-, Khwiii iziu. 180, 101. 
10.», 20 1 ; Said Klnin decidi'S to go 
to, at .Xndii.in. loO, 1!H ; andilahiha 
Snllan Khanisli, 102; hesieges Ko- 
, lat, 102//., 200: marries IMihr Nigiir 
' Khaiiiin, r.XI, l e^icgis Bahar Badi- 
' shall 111 Saiiiarlvand, I0)»; eoiicpU'St 
I o( Khoui'-ai., 201, 20.3 ; captures 
j Baikh, 2))I 5; receives IMuhammad 
I JIusaiii Kurkan, 20.3C, 208-!); and 
i afterwards puts him to death, 200 ; 

I onhus I’haid Sultan tn<lrown IMirza 
I }lai<lar, 210, 211; and Sultan Said 
! Klnin, 221 22.3 ; kilh-d hy Shall 

I Ismail, 22)», 2.’!1 ; expedition against 

Kazak, 200, 2:>l . ho.stilitn's with 
Slnih Ismail, 202-7: followers ef, in 
! M}i\arii-nii-Xahr, 274.282 0; takc'S 
'rashkand. 000; defeiit.s Khnsraii 
j Slnili, 0.30; I'omjucrs proviiieo of 
, Farghaiia, 117. 

, Slnihiniz, 100; pass of, 008 and n.; 

, river, 200 

I Shahr-i'Sahz. town of, 171, lOl 0.0. 

Shahrukhi, coin, 202 n., 4)3!) a. 

Shahrukiiia (Fiinikand), town of, 50,* 

112, 28!) and n. 

Shaihaiii Klnin : .ve/' Slnihi Beg Klnin 
' Shaih:in lizlx'g.s, Said Klnin and tin-, 
12))*; in I\ia\ara-un-Nahr, 282 0>; 

. take th(‘ proviuei' of Farglniiia, 281 
I Sliaikhain IMirz.ii, 21); a., 2)'))) 

I Sliaikli-i-l)aulnt, Amir, 08, .31, 

I Shmkh-ul-lshim, 20.3, 20);. 

! Shaksi Muiii, religion of, 11 l-D). 

Sliakaval, 00!), 815. 

Slnim-i-.JaInin Khan, .37, );8. 

Shainlii trilx*, 211 n. 

Shamnnisi, or sim-wor.^liippms in Kash¬ 
mir. 10); 

Shams AImIiiI : ^// Dust Muhammad 
K Inin. 

Shams-ud-I > 111 , A iiiir, 08 ; at tin* battle 
of tile Mire, 01, 05, 51 7 t.; and his 
sect of ‘ Nnrhakhshi,' 105 -407. 

Sharns-nd-Din .Jiivaini, 05.* 

ShaniH-ud-Din, Sultan, 102; tomh of, 
20 w. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, author of Ihi; Zafar- 
Ndnia, 7,* 118,* 11!)*; on the huc- 
<3(*HHion of the Moghul K Ini us, 41 *~ 
10,* 71, 81, 8.) a., 151, 155. 
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Sliariiwal, ‘M. 

Shariat, iho (Muliauimailaii law), 70. 
Sliarif, Khwaja of Ka«]i}j;har, 01, 75, 
70, 00. 

Sharini, Mir, ‘241, 008. 

Sliasli (I’aBhkand), proviiKMj of, 52,* 
50*; invad(!(lbvth(; Moghuls,51,* 08 ; 
laiiu Bu^ha Kliaii an<l, 8.'); c-oniiiry 
(»!’, 150, 154; roi^u of Sultslu Mali- i 
mud, 155 ; pluiidorod by tlu' Kirj^hiz, i 
0(;7. I 

Slia w, Mr. U. J4., p^cograpliy of KaHtorii } 
Turki.'^taii gatliered from the Tarihh- | 
i-Ra>^liidi, viii 10 a., 417 n ; death i 
of, 10; and th(' word Tdjili, 87*; 1 
delinition of *Sor/, 87* /?.; on the 1 
V/ord Aldrli^ 121 a.; aTid tlu^ .sons of j 
Uashid Sultan, 121* /o, 120*: and the 1 
word ghdlcha, ‘220 11 . ; on AHatili. 
205 n , situation of town <4* Kasli- ! 
j^har, 205 a.; meaning of Tazglmn, | 
205 n. ; and Suget llulak, ‘200 n ; ■ 
paiK'r cntitle<l ‘A Prince of Kash- 
ghar on the (b'ography of Eastern 
'rurkistan,’ ‘200 /o ; on Kdshtd^h^ 
208 a; Chitral calh'd IMlor, 085/?.; 
on idiom.s used liy Mirzii Haidar, 
105/?., 400//.; on tl.r word Droh\ 400. 
Shaya (Shell), castle of, 100 and r?. 
Sheep as beasts of burden in Tibet, 
407 and n. 

Slieef) trader.s, the Champa, of Tibet, 
107 and w., 408 //. 

Shell, town of, 410 /?. 

Shell (or Shay), a village in Tilxd 
(Ladak), 40(1 //. 

Shenkummu}an, brother of Amir 
Hamid, 01. 

Shiahs, sect of (the Mulahida), 218/?., 
247 //•; use of the word MnJtdhhlj 
10 n. ; s(‘et in Kashmir, 405-7. 
Shibarghan; Bayan Timur, governor 
of, 40. 

Shibartu, place called : see Shibr. 

Shibr Pass (or Shibartn), the, ;>0 //. 
Shidarku, name borne by the King of 
‘rangiit, 000 and /i., 001 n. 

Shigar, fort of, 422. 

Shighnan, 54.* 

Shir AH Oghlaii, son of Muhammad 
Khan, 00. 

Shir Bahrain, 21, 20, 20, 02, 01. 

Shir Khan defeats Empiuor Hiimayun 
jit Chausa, 170, 171 ; battle of the 
(Traiiges, 171 177. ^ 

Shir Muhammad Kliaii, son of Mu¬ 
hammad Klniu, 00, 00, 08 ; hostility 
belween Vnis Klniu and, 10,* 04, <15. 
Shir Shall Sur, 480 //.; defeats Huma- 
yun in Bengal, 10*; battle of Kanauj, 
viii., IT*, IH*; battle in Kashmir 
against Mirzii llaidar, ‘20.* 

Shiram (diabra, 100. 

Sbiram, Mir, 050, 057. 


Shiraz, residence, of Yunus Khan, 80 . 
Shiriin Taghai, 228. 

Shiva-i-Shigniiu, 050. 

Shulkiirchi tribe, 000 . 

Shun-Chi, J^hnpm’or of China and Tur- 
fan, 107,* 108,* 114*. 

Shuruyu, kills Khnsrau, his father, 
0»‘2t) //. 

Shuja-ud-I)in, Maulaini, 10, 10 , 14. 
Sdipayah, place (tailed, 41. 

Sihun River, liattle of Lai on the hank 
of, oi-ot;. 

Si-liao (Kara-Khitai), kings of the, 
‘270 11 

Sikandar Zulkarnain, 107. 

Sind, ravaged by Havti, Otk* 

Sind ('Tattn) conquered by Shah Hasan, 
180 //., 481 //. 

Sind River, the, 420 //., 101 and /?. 

Sind, rivers of, tln ir source, 400. 

Smga, Rami (Saiika), defeated by Babur 
Padishah, 102. 

Si-Ngau-fu, 104 /^. 

Singim, 110.* 

Sir iliver, the, 50,* 54.* 

‘Si.K (hties’ of Ea.stern Turkistaii: sn; 
Alti-Sliahr. 

Skurdii (Skardo), pa.ss of, 405/?. 

Suak(.‘ stone, the (called Jadali), 00 11 . 
So-fei (Suti) sends an embassy to 
China, 1‘24.* 

Spiti, 400 /?. 

Sprenger, on situation of Bala-Sakiin, 
002 n. 

Square silver coins of the Kashmir 
SultaiLs, Mr. C. J. Rodgers on, 487- 
491. 

Srinagar (Kashmir) town of, 410/?.; 
ilescribed in the Zafur-NdtaUy 401-2, 
103 n .; attack on, in 15 LO. .‘20 *. 
Stak-brak, meaning of, 458 n .: see 
Askabrak. 

Steppes, nomads and inhabitants of 
the, called Turks, 83.* 

Stewart, Major O., on Amir Timur 
(SahU)-i-Kiran), 17 n. 

Stone Bridgi‘, the, Amir Timur at, 24-20. 
Strachey, (leneral, on Maryul, 410 n. 
Strachey, Capt. H., on Sainkii, 457 n. 
Siili Mirzii, killecl at tho battle of 
Arish, 127, 128. 

Sui (Sihi), 202. 

Snchoii, town of, in Kansu, 109.* 

Suli Snltiiii : see A<lham Sultiin. 

Suiis, tlu., sect in Kashmir, 430, 437; 

Said Khan and, 448. 

Suget BuUik, hamlet of, 290 n. 

Suget Pass, 140 n. 

Sughunluk, place called, 310. 

Siikiir, 187. 

Sukiir Kaluchi, 009. 

Sukiir Ukhsi, 309. 

Sukiit, village of, 313, 314 n. 

Sulaiman, son of Mirza Khan, 156. 
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Pulaimun Barljts, 2D. 

Siilaiinan Siiah Mirza, D7I} ainl n. 
DS7,4D7 ; reigns in liadaklibhan, .‘)S>, 
DSO. 

Siilat-Kand, 222, 

Sulduzi tribe, 55 a. 

Sii-li, ancient name for lvashj]jli.ii-, s a 
Sidtakar Tufta Kuli, d09. 

Sultan Ahmad, inieli'of Mir/a llauiar, 
11 .* 

Siiltiin Ahmad 'I’ambal, in 

.\ndijan, ITiS, l.‘)'.> ; Shahi l>«'e Kban 
and, IDT 1D1>, 174, ITS. 

Sultiin Ali Janis, Amir, 121 
Sultan Ali]Mir/a, ^on ot Sultan .\hmad 
Ivhan, l.'»4, 171, 175, is:;, I'.h;, 2D5, 
DOS, D2D. 

Sultiin Avais, Amir, DST. 

Sultiin Husain Miiva, in Khorasiin, 
151, lOD; and jMiiliaumiad Husain 
Kurkiin, I!i5; dcatii of, l!H), 210. 

Si I'l K hat nil, nmtherof Vais Khan, 

in Khalil Sultiin, brother <»f Mjiu- 
^III ]\h,iu, 12.U i;u, i:k), IDl; his 
.1. all), 12.\ I2D, IDI. 

''ultaii 51;ihmud Mirzii, OD, lOD; mar- 
nt N Sultiin Ni^arKhanim, 117, lls. 
Sultiin Muhammad Miizii, 450- 
Sultiin Muhammad Sultan, son of 
Midi mud Khan, 15S, 150, 1D2, I Do. 
Sultiin Ni^^iir Kliauim, dau;,diter of 
Yunu.s Khan, lOS, 117, 15(), 37o, D77, 
37S ; death of, DSD; taken to wife 
by Kasim Khiiu, 273. 

Sultiinpur, city of, 105. 

Sultiin Sanjar, lOS, 

Sultan Valad Mir/ii, 112 
Siiltauim Be^um, dau<>;hter of Sultan 
.Ahmad Mirzii, Itil, 170, !!>:» 

Sultiins of Kashmir, 433 ;i., 134 //. 
Sultiin Vai:^ Mirzii: see Mirzii Khan. 
Suii^tii.^h, 315. 

Sunui.s, the, sect in Kiishmir, 217/?, 
2D2//., 435 7; .and u.^e of tlie word 
Mnjtidiid, 10 //. 

Sun-worshipper,'I (Shiimrnasi) in Ka.sh- 
mir, 43D. 

Super.-^titmn : the .bnlidi stone, 32/?., 
33 /?. 

Surkhah Uivcr, 2D.!. 

Sum, a distiict ot Ladiik, 15* ; d( pnri- 
uietit of Bidti, IDI, 4D2. 

Sut, Ta.ri^i S.dodj’.s liDiiif, ID2 and /?. 
Sut Im Baharlur, 121. 

Sui'ar-i-AkdHia^ the, 350, 3D I. 
the word, 1 n n. 

Su-Yeh (or Su-Sa), the name, 8 n. ; 

eity ?)f: see Bahi-Sakun. 

Suyunj Khw’iijii Kluin defeats Sidtun 
Said Khali neiir Tushkand, 133. 
Suyunjuk Khan puts Said Khun to 
rout, 2D(;, 2D8, 271, 274, 2S3; at¬ 
tacked by Ka.sim Khan, 275; ad¬ 


vances apiinst Andijan, 284-5; and 
Ihislanp^ir Mirzii, 330; at Aklisi, 
12 : Said Kluin makes war on, 34D ; 
dr.il!i t>f, :;75, 37D. 

Su\uu)nk Suit.in, 150, 24:!, 218. 

Sun m<j;liiiliiu.'.h Kluin, 72 ??., S3, 

'I'tun if-i-Ihihitj n, IIk*, 1)50. 

'faban Biduidnr, :! I, 35. 

'I'abriz, Sultiin Yalcub’s kiosk in, 420. 

Ta^iir, in tin- Xiibiii Vallciy, 418??. 

'l’ii^h-1 )uin-Ha^h mountains, 405. 

'ra;;li Niik, plaee Cidled, 4D1 and ??. 

Ta-^az-p»z, tlm Karln^hi Tighurs 
known as, 0 1. ‘ 

4’:i-hi, Ar<d».s lelerifd to as, 00*??. 

4’aliir Jvbau, S2, 27:1, .‘>73, 371, 377; 
joins for<’es NNilli tin' Kirghiz, 370; 
de.-serted by the Kirghiz, 38S. 

Taint, trd.x! of, 20 // 

Tahiiiiisp Sliiih, 2S2, takes Kandahar, 
100, IDS, id:?; iunl IS retakeij by 
Kiimian Khan. 100. 

4aikluin (Taliknu), return of Amir 
Hn.'^ain and Amir 'JDmur to, 23. 

Tnishi, a designation of Kiilnuik ehic'fs, 
70 /?. 

Tai Yang Khan, th es from (Odngiz 
Khiin, 2S7. 

4Yijik (or 'I’iizik), the, l:>, ill ; name 
I given by tlie Mongols to the Mn- 
I hammadans, S5,* 87*; Mr. A. (*. 

, IviTiio on, 00,^ !?1* ; features of 
, Yunus Kluin, 07 ??., 08 ??. 

, 'riijri of Kliwiirizm, 51. 

4 ’iij-ud-l)in Muhammad, Khwaja, 127, 
i<;o, :!72, 373. 

4Yku, hrother of Khwiijii All Bahadur, 
351 

'I'iikil (or .Jakil), governor of Khiva, 
2 :; ??. 

4 akiidar (Igldan, SO* ji 

4’iilak Muhammad, 112. 

4’ala.s (4 ani/), eity of, 171 /?. 

4'aliis Kiver, SO ?? , SI n. 

I 4'jdikn, deseomhint of Cliaghatai, 3D. 

! 4’a!ish, trihe in (bhln, 435 ??. 

Talkhak, dciitli of, in 4’iniiiz, 33S. 

4’alki, delile of, 2() ?i. 

4’Hmerl:iiu! (Timurlang) : 4’imMr, 

-\mir. 

4Vimlik, plaer in 4hiH‘i, 15D and ?? , 
157 ami /?. 

4'a,ngi |{iila, tin;, of Hudiikhsluin, 227. 

4angi Sided* of Haiti, 1D2. 

4'angri Bardi, 300. 

! 4'ungut, the, 88*; Chingiz Khdn and, 
3D0 ; nders of, 3D0 /?., 3Dl ??. 

Tiiuk in distriet ?)f Barnag, 427, 428. 

Taraz (Yangi), eity of, 58,* 70 ??., 80 ??., 
81 ??., 3D4 ; taken by Kasim Kh^n, 
274. 

Tarhtigatai mountains, 53.* 

Tjirbngnr (Bugnr), 0 n. 
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T<irikh~i-Guzida, the, of Ilaraid Ullali 
Mustaiifi, 151. 

TartJih-i-Jahdn Kufihdi, (ixtmc*t from, 
288-29B, 293 n.; account of Moghul- 
isttin in, 360-307. 

Tarikh ~ i - Manznm, the, of Abdur 
Kazztik, 151. 

Tarihh-i-Iiashidi\ the, first translation 
of, into English, v.; Er.skine’s 
l)artial translation, v., vi.; data 
obtiiined from, by Sir H. lloworth, 

vii. ; by Sir D. Forsyth, vii.; by Mr. 
It. B. Sliaw, viii.; byProfi'ssor Dow- 
son, viii. ; Moorcroft’s rcf(T(■n(•(^ to, 

viii. ; copies of, in England, ix.; in 

Asia, ix.; tli(“ o])jec,t of, 1,'’^ i, 5; its 
shorteoiniiigs, 5,* O*; hcojh‘ an<l 
character, <Uvidod into two 

])arts, 7,* S*; written during Mirza 
Haidar’s administration of Kashmir, 
23*; a liistory of tin; Oliaghatai 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, 28,* 
29*; weak points in, regarding ih(* 
succession of tlie M(/ghid Kliuns, 
41*~46* ; the Khans of Uighuristan 
mentioned in, 106* ; r(digions ad¬ 
visers of the Khans and Amiis, 116*; 
its value as a history, 119* ; Sf'qnel 
to, 120*-!28* ; reasons for Ixdng so 
called, 3; its contents, 3, 1; ns(‘ of 
the word Tibd (Ladak) in, 135 //. ; 
wIkmi coniplete<l, 119; reason for 
INlirza Haidar writing, 150, 151. 

Titrihh -i- Sahib ■ Kirdnl ; see 
Ndnta. 

Tiiriin, 67. 

Tarkliau, title of, among the Moghuls, 
55 II. 

Tarsn, the word, 290 n. 

Tarsi, the Uiglinrs spoken of as, 96.* 

Tarse (Tarsia), country of, 290 n., 
291 71. 

Tash Arighi, 26, 27. 

Tashikun, nder of Marynl, 118 and ji., 
419 n., 423, 460. 

Tdshkand, town of, 53* ; ’riinur camps 
at, 29; devastated by Isaii Bugha 
Khan, 79 ; Yunus Kliaii captured at, 
94, 95; passes into the power of 
Shnikli Janiul Khar, 112; nuuh^ over 
to Yunus Khan, 113; death and 
burial of Yunus Khan in, 111, 115; 
i'vents in, during the rule of Sultan 
IMaliiiiud Khan, 118-120; Sultan 
Saitl Khan dehsited near, 133; 
(Sliasli) Sultan Mahmud and, 155, 
157 ; Shdhi Beg Khdn at, 178; taken 
by Shahi Beg Khan, 159, 167, 336; 
destruction of, by Shdhi Beg Khan, 
164, 171; llazrat Manlana at, 213; 
Uzbeg march against, 259, 271; in 
charge of Ahmad Kasim Kuhbiir, 
271 ; taken by Kasim Khan, 274; 
Kasim Khdn attacks Suyunjuk Khdn 


in, 275; death of Hazrat Muhammad 
at, 342. 

Tdsh-Ilabat, not a Hindu temple, 59 a. 

Tash Timur; sent after Maulik and 
her child, 6, 7. 

Tatar (or Tartar), the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, 83,* 84,* 
87.* 

Tatar tribe, 55 71. 

’Fatars, tln^; Rushid-ud-Din, the histo¬ 
rian, and,88 * 

Tatta (Siml), town of, 357, 431, 432 a.; 
(onqiicst of, by Shah Hasan, 483 
184 n. 

Tavakkal Khanim, 52 

'ra\-gatherer, story of ilie. I5l> 

'I'dzijhnn, meaning of, 2‘.*5 n 

4’azi; sec Tajik. 

'IViziks, the, 88 

'Tazkira-i-KhaujaijdK (Mcmoii^ of the 
Khwajas), x. 

Tengri-dVigh Mountain, in Ihe Tian 
Shan, 112.* 

Termedh (Tiriniz), town of, 338 n. 

Tian Shan mountains, 53,* 112* ; sub¬ 
merge‘d towns along the southern 
spurs of, 70.* 

Tibet (xcc also Ladak), T)r. L, A. 
VVad(leirs work on, xv.; invaded in, 
1.731 bvi51irza ilaidnr, 13* 15*; also 
in 1518, 21*; invasions of, during 
reigns of Aba Bakr and Sultan Said, 
65, (if.*, 253 -1; invasion of, mcn- 

iioiUMl by Minhaj-\id-Hin, 86)*'; Idrisi 
on the Tibetan dkirks, 86,^ 87* ; 
holy war against, by Sultan Said 
Khan, 135, 136, 143; Mir Vdli takes, 
320; Mirza Aba Bakr Iha s to, 324; 
invaded by Said Khan. 103 ; position 
of, 404; mountains and rivers of, 
405-7; inhabitants of, 407-11 ; gold 
mines in, 411, 412; the dam-()iri in, 
412, 413; Lamas of, 414-16; idols 
in, 416; wild kntds in, 416, 417; 
idol temjdes in, 416, 443; holy war 
on, 117 419; cold in, 419; method of 
defence in, 422 n. ; temple at Ursang, 
413; invasion of, 444, 451-464. 

9'ibetan Yak (or Dong), the, 302 n. 

Tie-meti-Kuan (‘ Iron Gate * barrier), 
20 u. 

’Fika, brother of Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 
187. 

Tika Rivt'i*, 365 ami u. 

Tikil (or Tekka) Sagrutku, battle at, 
96, 97 and n. 

Tilanji, 34. 

Timur, Amir (I’amerlaue), the rise of, 
37*; selects Khans from the Oktai 
stock, 37* ; genealogical table of the 
house of, faciiKj p. 50*; expedition 
of in 1389-90, 53*; battles with the 
Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 56* ; 
the conquests of, 61*; expedition iu 

O nc 
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1;>8S the KaJiiiaks, 101*; 

sends one of his coliiams to Kara- 
Khoia, 102*; passage of the Uiver 
Vakhsh at the Stone llridj^o, 2."), 20 ; 
arrives at C'liekndalik, 20; l)is ilreaio, 
27; hattl(‘ with tlie army of .lal.ili, 
27-20; conferentui with Amir I In 
sain, 20-01 ; the battle of tlie Mot , 

01-oO; and the eountr\ of .1 ii lii, 
07; invasion of Ahmitii, : ' lii'^ 
cliief wih‘, 40;?.; iliird iM\ nf 

Jatah, 41, 12; marriai;.- llie 

I'rineess Dilsliad .Xj^dei, i lliir.l 
(.•xpi'ditioii into lvliw:iri/iii, II. 10. 
fourth expedition into dal ili, 10, 17; 
the death (»f liisson, rrim', da Ii.(n'_!:ir, 
47, 4S; sends an }n'mya;j:aiii‘>l l\amar- 
iid-Uin, IS, It), ol ; lifUi «‘\p<‘dition 
into Jatah, oO; ( Xpe.iilinii a'.!;ain‘^t 
Ivhitai, 50; «h*jit]i of, at Otr.ir, 51; 
trd>cs submitted to his ;^o\ermm nl, ' 
55/?.; au<l Sultan iXIaiimnd Klein, 
72; 'Partai hibi' banished by, 70//.; 
i "!,Mil(y witli the Mni^huls umler j 
K iia ii-iid-Diii, SI // ; and his .i^ene- | 
i (U, ; called 'I'iniur Ku-ma by 

tin ('li\in‘S(', 278/1 ; nine wives of, 
27S //, 270 /i.; of th(! Tif^hur tril/e 
-<l riufan, 77, 7S. 

rmiur, a member of the Ikirlas tiibc, 

'rimurehi, latlua’ of (Oiingiz 
SO.* 

Tiniur-Khalajia (Irim (iaie), 20 a. 

Timur Kliwaja O^^hlaii, 02, 00. 

Timiiii (Tumaii) Uiver, 2t)5 and /?., 
OlO. 

Timur Sultan, son of Shalii Be|j; Ivluin, 
100, 100, 201, 051, 451 ; defeated ami 
killed by Babur Badisinih, 240-,5, 
248. 

'riinurtu Nor (Lake I.^si^h-Kul), 70/?. 

Timur Uljaitu ; r llljaitii. 

Tirak, district of, 012. 

Tiruz (Taraz), 8<j.* 

Tirbauji Irlat, 02. 

Tirmiz ('r»*rme<lh) town </f, 170, 

0:i8 n. 

Tiz-Ab (Tizmif), str( am called, 20S. 

Tocjhnz f^ighur^ the (or “ Nim* Ui- 
f'hurs ”), 0!5.* 

d'okanak, 401 /?. 

'J'oklita Uasliid (Uighnr chi?‘f), 07.* 

'roktiimish Ogddiiii, bnmghl before 
Amir Timur, 50. 

'iVimbs in Khotan, 20S-0 ; of Yarkand, 
200, 000; of Kashghar, 000, 001. 

'J'ouinen, BiuMhist monks calle<i, 200//. 

Ton Nazar Kluin, kills Abdul Jaitif, 
121 *n. 

Trugiii, Amir (father of Amir Timur), 
death of, 17. 

Transoxiana (Mavara-un-Nahr), tribes 
of, 01 *; capital of : HCr Samarkand; 


the Ihghurs and, t)5 ‘‘, i nle I by Dbaid 
ITlInh Khan, 200/?. : sc?- Mavara-un- 
Nahr. 

I'libub' niis.sions t(j China, Benedict 
(b.,.. and, 110,* 111.* 

T nim K.ipa, religious reformer, 41Su 

I’nb IIi\t 1 , 7S /?. 

Tnbi.i \ii\:i dmlh ('rubra 'riaghuth), 
I.'';:, 2IS, 2»:! ; killed by Said Kluiti, 

'rnehai 11 iK'. 55 //. 

'rughlnk Saldn/. 21. 

'rughluk 'rimni Kluin, his reign,?,* 2 ; 
enn\»‘rt. d to Bhim, 2, 0, 10 15; and 
Shaikh Jamal nd-Din, 5, 12, 10; 
liin fatheis of, 5, early hist?>ry, 0-0; 
e\|M‘dijion into Xlsivara-un-Nahr, 15, 
HI; intrigues with Amir Hiiji Barlas, 
17, IS; soeoiid invasion of Miivara- 
un-Nahr, IS 22 ; and Amir llnsain, 
22 ??., 20/?.; ictiirn to 'I’aikhaii and 
Ikulakhshan, 20, 21; death of, 20, 
OS; one of his .sons, 00; privileges 
<‘oiiferred upon Amir Bnlaji,55; his 
rule exteiidod as far as Kuiiduz, 50 ; 
loud) of, in Almaligh, 004. 

'Puk, in 4’ibet, 410 

Thikul Kluinim, one of Timur’s wives, 
270 //. 


Tuknz J’aram, ford of, 208 and //. 

'I’ulik Amir, governor at Kashghar, 11, 
OS, 51 /? 

'I’uli Khan; Khittii given to, 200 
Tulk<*hi triB*, 55 /?. 

J’ului, son of Chingiz Kluin, and the 
.ladah stone, 00 /?. 

'ruluk, brother of Mir Kambar, 007. 
'ru-Iu-fan (Turbin), jirinei* of, 102.* 
'ruman, people ^o called, in Khotan and 
Kjishghar, 001. 

Tumaii (Kiirman), town of, 20. 

'ruiiuin Aglui, Amir, 42. 50. 

'runuin Bahadur Kalnohi, 000, 420. 
'ruiiuln Bijghai Saldnz, 00. 

Tuiiuin Kajuik Khan, Otk 
'rinmin Biver. 205 a ; tort, built by 
Ab:i Bakr on, 2S5-0. 

Tunkana, a degn'e of the Lamas, 114 
and /?. 

Tupchdk (a lino horst)), 200 /? 

'rurakima, Oktai’s widow, 02,* 00.*- 
'ruriin, (M)m[Uerod by Chingiz Khun, 
200 , 

J’urangir Mirzu, 000. 

Yu/v?//, tin;: m- Ysizak. 

Turfan, district of, 07, 00,* 100,* 125, 
002; Kumul annexed to, 101* ; con¬ 
quest of, by Kliizir Khwaja, 100*; 
a tribnto to China, 100* ; history of, 
as recorded in the Chinese Chronicles 


'Luka 'rimnr, 200//., OOO n.; succeeds 
Nikpai to tho Kiiauati*, 05.* 

Khan, 'Liiklai, a Makrit Amir, 280. 

'Lnk 4’innir, Amir, slain in batthi, 28. 
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of the Miug dynasty, 102*-109* ; 
depression below the sea level, 112*; 
the modern city of, Captain F. E. 
Younghusband on, 112*; Dr. Regel 
on ruins near, 118* ; attacked by 
Khizir Khwfija, .52; Mansur Khan’s 
exi)edition8 into, 128; Rashid Khan 
marches on, HO; Moghuls in, 148; 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirza sent i(>, 
210; Kliwaja Nnra visits Mansur 
Klntn in, 890-7; >^ec also IJigliiiris- 
tfin. 

Turkan Arlut, 18-5. 

Turk, dual use of the word, 78,* 98 //. ; 
common origin with tluj Mongol, 
78* 80* ; misleading emfdoynumt of 
th(^ name, 88*; Abul (Ihazi an(i 
c>therB, use of the word, 84*-87*; 
used in opposition to the word &(\yI. 
87* n. ; Mr. H. (t. Keene and other.s, 
on the word, 8S* -92* ; the first, 
to become n Musulmau, 800. 

8'urkflt tribe, 07. 

'J’lirki language, the, Llighurs lirot to 
reduce to writing, 95.* 

'J’urki-Uighur [ecople : Uighurs. 

d'urks, literary compositions <»f the, 2.; 
a se parate jieople from tlu' Moglnd 
Vim., 82* ; 8ec aim ITighnrs. 

'rurkistan, deliver<‘d from the oppres¬ 
sion (»f tlu' .Tatah, 29, 80 ; province 
(»r, .5!1*; invadeel hy the Moghuls, 
.51,* 58*; town of, 08 a.; Moglnd 
nttneks on, 08; laid wash' by Isaii 
lJugba Kbaii, 79; inbalntants of, 
of, under Ihiruj Ivhaii, defeabal by 
Vnims Kliiin, 92, i)8; given to 
Shiihi Reg Kluln, 118; Muhammad 
Kirghiz in, 184,849; Uzheg Sultans 
flee to, 245, 250 ; Tighur dynasty in, 
287 n,\ given to (Oiaghatai Khun, 
298; plunden'd by Kirghiz, 858, 
807. 

'rurkistan, Eastern, i)roviucn of, givem 
to the house of Duglihit, 88*; Ratu 
and, 84*; Dr. Rellew’s hi.dory of, 
vii.; tin; ‘Six (hties’ of, ,51* a.: .svc 
Alti-SJt<(hr; towns ruined hy moving 
samls, 08*; overrun by Yediu 'raishi, 
91*; small redeiue of Moghuls still 
existing in, 127,* 128*; the air of, 
12 /*.; Buddhism in, 124 7i.; haze 
peculiar to, 803 

Turkistan, Western, raids of the 
Mogluds into, 05.* 

Turkoman, the, 88.* 

8'urke)maus, with Sultiin Said’s army, 
00 .* 

Turkomans, under Babar Biidisluih, 
dedcatod by the Dzbeg Sultans, 
200 - 1 . 

Turraisli, brother of Turkan Arlat, 44, 
45. 

Tursliiz, battle at, 200. 


Turuk Shdr^ln, valley of, 168. 

Tushi (or Juji), oldest son of Chingiz, 
29,* 80.* 

Tushku, placed called, .304, .822. 
Tiitluk (Tiitlngh), battle of. Said Khan 
defeats Aba Bakr Mirza at, 11,* 
182, 249, 250, 284, 820. 

Tntuk Kluinim, daughter of Mahmud 
Khdn, 251. 

Tuyiin Bushi, River, 804, 810, 804. 
'ruz-kul (Irake Isslgh-Knl), 79 v. 


I Ib'.Ain-rL-IlADr, Khwaja, 890. 
i Ubaid IJllah Klian,‘290, 284, 248, 

! 247 II .; battle with Babar Padishah, 

* 1.82; married to Habiba Sultan 

I Khrmish, 205 ; ordered by Shahi 
1 B(‘g Khiiii to (Irowm Mirzii Haidar, 

! 210, 211; fortified in rustle of Karshi, 

I 215, 248; marcluis against Bokhara, 
2.59; is mot hv Babar Padishah, 
200; hatth' at Ixul Malik, 2(*)0, 208 ; 
takes Ilisar from the Moghuls, 202- 
.8; his reign in Mavara-iin-'N'ahr, 
288. 

I'haira-Suhaira, 2S2. 

I'011(15^11 Turfaii), town of, 898, 481 w., 
482 II. ; conuti y of, 42 ; fort of, 124 ; 
seized hy Aba iiakr, 254 ; gai ri.''Oii<*d 
hy Idirza Abii Bakr, 888; Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan in, 818. 

IJcha, 857. 

IhOi Barkhaii, village of, 75, 801, 810. 

Ueh Biirhau, 12 ?t. 

IhOiihi, a lieufeiiant of Amir Timur, 
45. 

llch Kara Ikihudur, Amir, 25, 12, 47. 

IJchkn IMuhainmad IMirza, 185. 

Dighnr, th(% 88* : province of, 8(50. 

llighurs. the (a Turki tribe), 57* ; re¬ 
mains of one of fheir towns or forts, 
59*; country of, 01*; in Moghulis- 
tau, 78,* 74* 11 .; their origin and 
early liistory, 92*-97* ; credited with 
having first re<hiced the Turki laii- 
giiage to writing, 95* ; spoktm of ns 
T<im\ 90,* 97* ; displaced by the 
Kurai tribe, lO/o; the “family of 
Afrasiah the Turk,” 287 n. ; Nes- 
toriau Christianity prevalent among, 

290 It, ; Tiirse, land of the Uighurs, 

291 11 .; settled in Khurasan, 811 ?i. 

Uighuristuu {Tiirftin% the province of, 

7,* 51,* 99*-114*; mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar, 100,* 101*; given to 
Cdinghatai Khan, 100*; people of, 
101 ,* 102,* 112*; subdued hy the 
Ming army, 108*-106*; the Khans 
of, 105,* 100* ; irrigation in, by Vnis 
Khan, 112* ; once one of the chief 
centres of the Buddhists, 118*; 
ancient capital of, 118*; becomes 
Chinese territory, 118-4*; suc<*e8- 
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sion of Khuns of, after date of INlirza 
Haidar’w liintory, 123,* 124*; KliLzir 
Khwaja aiul, 32 n. 

ITirat, th(‘, 88.* 

ITja Ik'tu Irdi (Ulja Yetu Abinli), 
32. 

Uktiii Kluui, 3()(); kingdom of, 231 

Ulaiiia, tlio : Dust Muhammad Kli.m 
aud, 83; Said Khau and tin-. 1 l.s 

HI ling' Kahdaslaii, 2()(). 

Ulang-zadai^iiu, 132. 

U1 lislam, Sliaikli, 131. 

DIJai Turkiin, 1‘riiieo.sH, 23 

IJljaitu, i^raudsoHof Kulilai, .‘:3 • , ?(»utri 
Oliai>ar, 33*'. 

Ulugh iMiiva, 478. 

Ulugii 'I’imur, 23. 

Ulugh Tuktimur, of tlio inho of Karail, 
15, 13. 

Ulugli Ik'g Mirzji, .*>3. 3Sa.; doh'al.s 
Shir IMuliammad, liU ; battles with 
the iNIoghuls, .■>3* ; his n igu and 
'' ; goN(‘riior of Kii'^lighar, 

■ ' ii«l Amir SavNid Ali, 3»2 ; ami 
Ki Nij.i >liarif, 73»; snmmoue<l to 
M<‘ by Klimlaidad, 3*1»; 

I. (. 1 I loll of Yumi.s Kliiiii at Samar- 
kaiid, 71; history called tlu' 

J/// 00 , 1 IS, 1.71 ; mMrdere<l bv his 
son, Abdul l.atif, 323 //. 

Ulnr (or Wiilar) lakt' m Ka.shmir, 128, 
123 a. 

Ulux Aih<((i (the four lutrdes), woik of 
INlir/a Ulugh Beg, 1 18, 1,71. 

Uhi»hr<i(\ the title of, 132 /o; ofhi'e of, 
38. 

THus Sultiiu, sou of Uashid Sidtaii, 
122 * 

Thigut, the, 88,* 

Urdubegi, family f»f tin*, 337. 

Urdukaud (Kaslighar), 287 n. 

Uratipjia, eouniry of, 118, 1,71, 1.78, 
133, 131. 

Urdu, all; Aid. 

Urdum Bnd.shah, sand dunes at, l2/<. 

Ufsaiig (l.n.ssa), 410 /<., ^ 11,4 13; IMiiza 
llai<lar sent to, I3»3 aud a., 1 bl; 
temple ot, 4,74-451k 

Urtubu, Dughlat Amir, 231 a.; Maii- 
gahii Suyah given to, 7; seven 
privileges conferred upon, by Uhiu- 
giz Khau, 54, 55. 

Uruk, 1S3. 

Urumtsi, town of, 32*; the present, 
3!)* : Kce also Bishbjilik. 

Urung Kash (Yurung Kash), river in 
Khotiin, 238. 

Urun Sultan Khaiiim, 88. 

Urus Ihirmati, Amir, 237. 

Urus Khan, 4.5, .50. 

Ush, province of, given to Yunus Khiin, 
110, 111; taken by Aba Bakr, 243, 
2.54 ; Mir Vali takes, 320 ; Sai<i 
Khau and, 373. 


Bhhter Ushua (Uiatippa), country of, 
151. 

’^htur, fort of, in 'rashkand, 115. 
'>h-'rurfan, city of, 51* 71 . 

''ta<l \bd.il Shiiikii, 322. 

Al.id Abmad Bumi, 175. 

.t-tad \ unii.s ( \dmus Khan), 85. 

I >ta|lii liabo, 21 t n. 

Utluk, pla<-e in IMoghulistan, 377, UI3 ; 
<lo''ert pbiins ot, 183. 

Uzl»eg, a tjiho of Khotan. 37. 

Uzh( g.<, llif', dtloabd at Hisar. 10*; 
rout(‘ot Bahor :d tlu'hat lie of Ghaj- 
diwan, 10*; lay siege to Andijan, 
II''; the ]M<tcbulsand, 53»,* 57* ; de- 
toated b\ Ibi-bid Sultan, 120*, H3 ; 
pH s» nt lim‘ of Bokhara Khiins de- 
scemh d from, 123* ; deft'at tin* 
Cbagbatai under Sliahi Beg Khan, 
203, 2:11 ; government of the, 20(i n. ; 
defeat< d l»y Ihibai* Uadishab, 2 31 <!; 
hot out agaiu.st Andijiin, 280 2; in 
Said Khan’s arm), ;’>05: see also 
Shaihau-l zhog. 

Uzheg; na also Kuzsik-U/lx^gs. 

1 'zl)egistan, 3»33, :;7 1. 

Uzheg-Knzak, (be tiilx) of, S2; de¬ 
feated l)y Basbid Klniii, 1 bl. 

Uzheg-Shai)>an, Basbiil Klninaud, I Ml; 
H tire from Amlijau, .373; to Kbass 
ami Kunkas. 377. 

U/beg Sultan.s. the, dt feated at, Ilisal* 
Sbadmau, 132; advuneo on Andijan, 
I3i>; athiek fort of Ku.san, 2-18* 3; 
the to 4'iii bist:in, 215, 250 ; mareli 
airainst d'lisbkand, 2.73, 271 ; <lefeat 
the Tuikemans ami Babar Badi- 
shah, 230 I ; deeimatod by famine, 
232; take llisar finm the IMoghuls, 
232 

Uzbeg 'I’imnr, 33. 

Uzlx'g U/h<, division among, on the 
<Ieatli of Aladkbair Khari, 272. 

Uzeliaml (Uzkaiid), h(*ized b) Aba 
Baki, 218 3, 254, 253. 

Uzkand, 50; Amir 4'imiir at, 43; 
plumb*red by Kushluk Khan, 283 ; 
Mir \'ali ImIm s, 320; taken l)y Said 
Khan, 373. 

IJzun Ahmad, 130. 

Uzun Sakai 'I'ulta Kuli, 303. 

Uzun Sultan Khaiiim, 34. 


Vakai, or 4'urki History: Baber’s 

“ Memoirs.” 

Vais Khiin, son of Shir Muhammad 
Khau, 103*; attacks Sh.r Muhammad 
Ogidau, 43*; and irrigation in 
’J’urfan and Kara-Khoja, 112*; early 
life of, 30, 31 ; tak(‘B to highway 
rohliery, 33i; hostility between Shir 
Muhammad Khiin and, 31, 35; 
batth s witli ilnr Kalmiiks, 35-07; 
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saved by Amir Sayyid Ali, 65-7; i 
studies tlieoloj^y, 67; and Amir 
Khudd,iddd, 69 ; martyrdom of 71-3; 
his sister, 91. 

Vais Mirzii. son of Sultdn Malmiud 
Mirza, 10*, 373 and n. 

Vais Khan : see Mirza Khan and Vais 
Mirzd. 

Vakhsh llivcr, 20. 

V^akhsh, mountains of, 263. 

Vali 316, 317. 

Vali,Mir, brother of Khusi auSliilh, 165. 
Vali Mir, Aba Bakr’s general, entriish d 
with army and military atlhirs, 319, 
320; at Yan^hllisar, 321 ; overruns 
Ladak, 403 n. 

Valikhanof, (Captain, and ancient 
d’araz, 63 n. 

Vij^ne, Mr. T. G., and the mined 
temples of Kashmir, 126 //., 427 n. 
Virdni of Iruzan, the, 73 vi. 

Virnag (Bariiag), spring of, 128 and a., 
431. 

Waodei-l, Dr. L. A., xv. ; on the mean¬ 
ing of Yul[ia, 107 n.; on th(‘ DoJjxi 
tribe, 409 n .; on Maryul, 410 n .; on 
dam-ijiri, 413 on the Lamas, 
414 /!., 415 /o, 417 II. ; meaning of 
Stak-brak, 458 ii. 

Wakhan, 54,* 467.* 

Wala: sei' Oirat. 

Wang Khan (or Prester John), the 
Karai trilxf ruled by, 16 ii. 

Ward, Colonel A. E., on dimensions of 
the wild yak, 302 ii. 

Warren, IMr., on the kingdom of 4'arse, 
2!)1 //. 

Wassaf, and tlie Knraims tiibe, 76,* 
77.* 

Watters, Mr., and the “Five Cities,” 
62*/!.; on tlui town of Kiichar, 
100“ n .; on Su-Sa (Su Yeh), 8 it. 
Wlieelcr, Mr. Stephen, xv., 91* a. 

White Horde, Toktamish Khun of the, 
50 n. 

White Horde (Kazak), Khans of, 272 n. 
William of Modena, 117.* 

W’llson, Prof. H. IL, and MoorerolVs 
travels, viii. 

Wiilar, lake of: see Ular. 

Yadgau Muhammad, 449. 

Yiidgar Ndsir Mirzii, 241, 261, 308, 
472, 478, 483, 484. 

Yadrintzeff, Mr. N., and ancient city of 
Karakorum, lOn. 

Yiighistan, petty states known as, 12 
Yak, wild {knids), 466, and 7 i .; in the 
hills of Khotan, 302 w. 

Yakehak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Yakut'author, and Fargliana, 
a. 


Yakub Sultan, 451 ; kiosk of, in 
Tabriz, 429. 

Yakuti, the Arab, and Taghaz-ghaz, 
94* n. 

Y^im, River, 29. 

Yangtdik, Moghul custom of, 251. 

Yanki (Chdlish or Kara Shahr), town 
of, 99.* 

Yangi (Taraz), town of, 40, 63 w., 81 n., 
364; Isan Bugha Khiin in, 79«., 
80/1. 

Yangi-Hisar, city of, 51*??. ; siege of, 
6 ,* 11 *; Sultiin Said’s operations 
against, 66 ,* 133, 369, 394; sand 
bnrit'd ruins in I lie neighliourhood 
ot, (;7* ; given to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirzji, 88 , 89 ; ravaged by Aba Bakr 
Mirzii, 103; taken by Sultan Ahmad 
Khiin, 122 ; its situation, 295; Yar¬ 
kand a eomjmnion city to, 296; Aba 
Bakr at, 304, 321; attack on the 
citadel of, by Said Khan, 312 319; 
Mirzii Jahangir killed in, 330; 
Khwiija Nuni at, 390. 

Yiingi-Kand (Yangi), 80 n., 81 71 . 

Yiir, Amir, son of Amir Jiin Vafa, 
19.3. 

Yiiriika Atiika, 125, 126, 332, 340. 

Yarkh, a district of Badaklishan, 353. 
Yarkand, city of, 51*?/, 296; fall of, 
11*; Benedict Goes at, in 1603.. 
122* ; atlacked by Dust Muhammad 
Khiin, 89 ; Yunus Khan’s hcad- 
<iuarters, 90; Mirzii Abii Bakr master 
of, 99 , 3»0t, 322 ; his battles at, with 
the joint armies of Yunus Khiin and 
Muiiammad Haidar Mirzii, 104-107; 
Mirzii Abii Bakr dideats Sultiin 
Ahmad Khiin, 122; rediieedby Mirzii 
Aha Bakr, 252, 253; treasure found 
in, 257, 326-7; citadel at, built by 
Abii Biikr, 296-7; water of, 297; 
river of, 297-8; tombs of, 299, 300; 
Sultan Said Khan’s march against, 
312-313, 445 ; Said Khiin enters, 
:i25-6», :M5. 

Yar Muhammad: see Najm, Mir. 

Yas: .sec Dam-girt. 

Yasavvi Shaikhs, order of the, 369 
ami n. 

Yashm: see Jade. 

Yasu (or Isu) Mangu, 33,* 180 ?i., 
181 71 .; given to Yunus Khiin, 87. 
Yiiziik (Turah) of Chingiz Khan, 70. 
Yiizak (Ytissa) the, legal code of the 
Mongols, 22 ?/.; Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, appointed, 350. 

Yazi Daban, Puss of, 43. 

Ye-liu Taishi, a Kara-Khitai king, 
279 n. ; the Gurkhan of the Kara- 
Khitai, 94.* 

Yeliu Taishi, Liao prince, 152 n. 
Yellow River, legend concerning, 
406 n., 407 ?/. 
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Yellow Uiglmrs, country of the, 

Ye-mi-li Hiio-jo, Turfiin (‘hief, JO.'i.* 

Yen-liMi, Ciiiiiest* uiinie for Lake l8sie:li- 
Kul, 71) w. 

Yenki: Karaahahr. 

Yogurri, tlie: ^v’6; Uighura. 

Youiigluisband, Captain ¥. K., x. a.; 
ami the luoderii city of 'rurfaii, 
112*; aud Mr. Sliaw'a papcia, 
121* n. 

Yuan-pao, ('hinose ingots of sd\. i, 
2o(J ii. 

Y^iildiiz of IMoghuli.^tiin, S(5. 

Yule, Sir H., on connti ifi it ii luii.' 
mission to China, III* // • .i 

pauts ot the throne of iiliM.m, 

2, 3; on the >\oid Ivlaik.iii. ::o //.: 
on theCaraonas, 77* ; ftn old tn\\n«»f 
Kniiah-Shahr, 12 ?<. ; on tin* “ Iron 
(-Jate,” 20 ii. ; on the, province (jf 
Khutlaii, 21 )i : on Ailiang, 21//.; 
on tlie word J<i(hih^ ‘*>2 n. ; on the 
Katur trilie, 104 //. ; on a llishopof 
Knianl, 12(!//. ; on the town t»f 
Snirjim, 171 //.; on V//f///-j>no, ('hinese 
of "iKer, 200 II. ; on the Ivi'/il- 
J II'/.; ('ll r».il nr (or llolor), 

■'e ' . en do iii-(fii /, 413 n. 

\ nip I liiiialnt.inN of 'I'ilK't, 107 and //., 

1 i'o 

\ nit Inmr, 20. 

^ niiuli.il, }*laee calk'd, ISO.l and ?/. 

^ nnns Jvlnin, son of \’aiH Khjiti, 73, lo.d; 
pi I 'onal app(*aranec of, 71); ^Inhain- 
mild Kazi and, SI,* Sh* ; his recej)- 
tion in Samarkand hy Clugh J>eg, 
71 ; tights agiiinst his brother Isiin 
Ihigha Khan, SI, S2, 172; appointed 
Khan by Sultan Aim Said, S.3, SI ; 
early life of, S4, Sa ; Ids arrival in 
M<tglinli.^tan, SO, S7; mariies ls:in 
Daulat JJegnm, SO ; Vatikaml given 
to, 87; seizes Aksii, 00; second 
rc'tnrn to Moghnlistaii, DO D2; de¬ 
feated by Aiiiasaiiji daishi, DI ; 
defeat and murder of Ihirnj Oghlan, 
02, D3; captured liy Shaikh Jamal- 
nd-Diii at dashkaiid, 01, 05; and 
the Kings of IMavara-un-Nahr, 05 - I 
OS; battle with Omar Shaikli i\Iir/a 
at 'i’ika Sjigrutkn, 00, 07 ; vi.sited by 
Khwaja Niisirnddin Ubaidnllah, 07, 
111; the d ajik features of,07 n , OS //,; 
battles Ml eonjunction with Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mirza against INlirza 
Ab'.i Bakr, 104-7; marric's Shiih 
Begum, lOS; obtains eom[)lete con¬ 
trol over the Moghuls, 108; dif- . 
ferenci! with Muhamimnl Haidar ' 
Mirza at Aksu, 100-111 ; enters ! 
d'ashkand, 112, 113; his death and I 
burial in Tashkand, 114, 115, 157; | 
daughter.s of, 117, 118; account of i 
his lite and list ot his otl'spriTig, 155, 


150, In,. iv Mirza 

Aba Bakr at < .;.>3. 

Yupurghi Bivi r, 2'05 //. 

Yiirung Kash, river in Khota'n, 208. 
Yusfan, son of ^lirzii WkI Hakr, 
:) 01 . 

Vimtif, Amir, taken prisoner by Timur, 

L'S 

^ n.Mil \li Kukildash Divana, 203. 

N n-'iil B iiv,i\al, 300. 

N’li-'iif K.i.sle-h.iii, 220. 

^'n-^Mt', Al III! 1S(;. 

N ii'iiM d'lmnr Sultan, son of Sultan 
Aloe nl Kh:,n. Hd. 

4'n«'mgh:ifmis|i Kl :in, 72. 

^'utun Ikc'hi Ki\(*r, !104. 


/aiiiua, I.mam, tomli of, 20S. 

////o/'-A7///m, Shaiaf-iid-Hin Ali Yazdi, 
author ot, SI, 85 //., 151 ; IVtis do la 
Croix's t ran.‘'lal ion of, 75* ; extracts 
Iroin, in the I'aril.h-i- xi,, 
xiii. ; and .'•ucce.ssion of the Moghul 
Khans, 41* 40*; mention of the 
‘cities’ of the Mogliulistan, 57*; 
and Mogiiul encainpinents, 00* ; and 
wars between d'imur and tin* Mo- 
ghids, 00* ; liistory of ('vents in 
Mogliulistan, IIS,* 110*; history of 
the Moglnds and their Khiikan^, 2; 
.story of Alankml Kurkluk, 5; spe.iks 
of Amir ddmin* as S,diib-i-Kiran, 
17/i ; \ ictory (if ddmur o\er a datah 
Amir, 21 // ; tnlvi ntun'S of d’imur 
and llu.sain, 22//., 23 ?i. ; and Ilyas 
Khwiija Khan, 23, 38; rel/ellion of 
Kamar-ud-1 )in, 3S-40 ; find Amir 
d'lmur’s expedition against Khitai, 
53; history of d’ugliluk d’imur re¬ 
corded in, 50; nuie wi^e.s of d'imui-, 
278?/.; amlDava lvhan,300, account 
of Kaslmiir in, 130-432 ; the mis¬ 
deeds ot Sultfm Khalil (grandson of 
d’imur) recoidf'd in, 151. 

Zanifslain, valley of, invaded by tlie 
.latah aimy, 20// ; Kazaks in the, 
120’- 

Zahid, Khwaja, O.p. 

Zahir-ud-Hin Muhammad Ikil/ar lYnli- 
shah (lhazi, 1 17, 110, 120 : s/r Btlbar 
I’ailishah. 

Zainab Sultati Klianim, HO. 407. 

Zain-id-Al)idin, Sultan, 428, 43,3, 4.34 ; 
palace; of, on the island of Lanka, 
120 and w., 430. 

Zamindawar, Shiih Beg conducts affairs 
of, 202. 

Zangi Chak, 4S2, 187. 

Zangskar, a district of Ladak, 15,* 
410, 4(;2. 

Zanjir Sarfii, 43. 

ZiiuKa I’ass, 350 n. 

Zia-nd-I)in, Amir, 107, 108. 
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Z\j Kurkan,aKtroiionii('al tablos called, 
59 and ; <50/t. 

Zikul Bahadur, 185. 

Zinda Hubliara, 112, 91, 40. 
Zir-Sud-Kiinkar in 'IMbet, 410. 

Zobir Ka"]u, killed by Mirza Khan, 
203, 219. 

Zorawar Sing, tlio Do^^ra ^^uicral, 15*; 
cxjHMlition of, to Tibet in 1811.. 
458 n., 401 n. 


! Zoroastrian.s the, in Asia, known as 
j Tar»i, 90,* 

I Zuji, the pass of Kashmir, 423. 
Zulkadar tribe, 214 a. 

Ziinj>:aria (or Jun^^ar), country of, 
31,* 34,* ^3* ; the Uighurs of, 93,* 
, 95.* 

Zuufjars^ the, 97* w. 

' Ziinka, in Tilxd, 110, 410. 

1 Zunnim, Mirza, 205. 
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